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THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  LITERARY  STUDY. 

That  within  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try a  ntiarked  increase  of  interest  in  literature  and  literary 
studies  is  a  statement  that  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any 
person  occupied  with  such  matters.  The  growth  of  literary 
clubs,  especially  among  women,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  Eng- 
lish literature  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  work 
done  by  university  extension  lecturers,  and  particularly  the 
trend  in  our  colleges  and  universities  from  purely  philolog- 
ical to  literary  courses  may  be  cited  as  evidences  that  the 
pftienomenon  exists.  If  these  evidences  are  not  enough,  we 
may  add  to  them  the  development  of  libraries,  of  the  pub- 
lishing business,  and  of  literary  departments  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  That  this  interest  is  more  intense  or  more 
deep-seated  than  was  the  similar  interesit  manifested  in  New 
England  during  the  days  of  the  Transcendental  Movement 
need  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied;  but  it  is  naturally  far 
more  widespread,  and  it  is  certainly  an  advance  upon  what- 
ever popular  interest  in  literaiture  wtas  displayed  during  the 
two  decades  that  followed  the  civil  war. 

The  causes  of  the  phenomenon  need  not  be  investigated 
too  curiously.  Throughout  the  world  our  generation  has  been 
critical  rather  than  creative,  and  a  critical  age  is  in  the  main 
only  another  name  for  an  epoch  of  literary  studies.  Then, 
to  go  somewhat  deeper,  great  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
great  accompanying  desire  for  luxury  and  for  culture,  which 
is  a  phase  of  luxury,  coinciding  with  an  era  of  self-conscious- 
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ness  and  of  democratic  development,  must  make  for  an  in- 
crease in  studies  that  themselves  make  for  refinement,  for 
personal  distinction,  and  for  relief  from  ennuu  The  very 
•  confusion  of  our  age,  which  in  all  probability  has  affected 
its  creative  work  disastrously,  lias  driven  many  men  and 
women  to  studies  of  a  literary  nature  as  to  a  kind  of  haven, 
even  if  this  same  confusion  has  often  rendered  their  studies 
mainly  nugatory,  except  as  a  moral  sedative. 

But  while  this  increase  of  popular  interest  in  literature 
and  literary  studies  may  be  taken  for  granted  and  its  causes 
need  not  be  investigated,  it  hardly  seems  wise  not  to  consider 
somewhat  carefully  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  eager  stu- 
dents of  literature  we  ®ee  on  all  sides,  and  to  compare  their 
ends  and  means  with  those  ideal  ends  and  means  which,  after 
a  due  survey  of  the  field,  we  may  set  up  for  ourselves  and  for 
them.  Such  a  setting  up  of  ideals  for  other  people  is  always 
hazardous;  but  if  our  methods  of  reasoning  are  both  in- 
ductive and  deductive,  if  we  rely  upon  observation  as  much 
as  upon  theory,  and  upon  common  sense  as  much  as  upon 
either,  we  sihall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  reac^h  some  useful  results. 
What,  then,  seem  to  be  the  aims  of  students  of  literature, 
as  to-day  we  see  them  in  this  country  applying  themselves  to 
their  chosen  and  delightful  work?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion a  rough  classification  of  such  students  will  be  serviceable. 

The  most  obvious  division  is  into  professional  students 
and  amateurs  or  dilettantes,  but  it  is  easy  and  necessary  to 
divide  further.  Professional  students  of  literature  fall,  I 
think,  into  much  the  same  classes  as  other  professional  men. 
There  are  those  who  are  bom  with  an  aptitude  for  letters, 
who  become  successful  critics,  noted  teachers  of  literature, 
or  men  of  letters  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  creative 
energy  to  criticism,  such  as  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry 
James  for  our  own  epoch  or  as  Ben  Jonson  and  John  Dry- 
den  among  the  elder  writers.  These  are  the  leaders  oc- 
cupying, except  when  they  are  great  geniuses,  much  the  same 
position  as  the  more  eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  phy- 
sicians do.  In  the  rank  and  file  are  found  the  minor  critics, 
a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  literature,  most  of  the  itinerant 
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lecturers  on  Hterary  subjects,  and  fhe  book  reviewers.  These 
correspond  with  the  safe,  respectable  practitioners  whom 
most  of  us  are  glad  to  employ  when  we  are  ill.  Below  these, 
as  in  every  other  pnofession,  come  the  utter  mediocrities,  the 
failures,  and  the  quacks,  about  whom  we  need  say  nothing. 

The  amateurs  are  haixier  to  classify.  At  their  'head,  how- 
ever, stands  plainly  the  literary  virtuoso,  the  man  of  re- 
fined taste  whio  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  and  who, 
if  he  writes,  is  almost  sure  to  illuminate  Whatever  subject  he 
touches.  He  frequently  has  .other  than  literary  interests, 
and  he  never  has  hard  and  fast  obligations  to  publishers, 
readers,  or  students.  A  good  type  of  such  a  virtuoso  is 
Horace  Walpole;  another  and  very  different  type  is  Edward 
FitzGerald,  the  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam,  who,  if  he  had 
been  less  of  a  recluse,  would  now  probably  be  ranked  among 
the  greater  English  critics.  Below  the  virtuoso  comes  what 
we  may  call  loosely  the  cultivated  man  or  woman  who 
throug'h  natural  instinct  and  training  has  acquired  a  love  of 
books  and  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  them,  often  consider- 
able in  one  or  more  departments.  We  all  know  many  such 
persons,  although  in  busy  America  they  are  doubtless  pro- 
portionally fewer  in  number  than  in  England  or  in  France. 
Below  these  come  the  serious  and  honorable  aspirants  for 
culture,  the  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  meager  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  of  lives  full  of  other  and  more  press- 
ing cares  and  duties,  seize  every  chance  and  means  of  cultiva- 
ting themselves.  Naturally,  college  and  academy  students, 
who  may,  in  a  short  time,  belong  to  one  of  the  other  groups 
already  menitioned,  must,  at  some  period  in  their  career,  be 
numbered  with  these  aspirants  for  culture.  Finally,  in  the 
lowest  class>  fall  the  men  and  women  who  are  entitled  only 
to  the  unpleasant  designation  of  smatterers,  of  whom,  as  of 
the  quacks,  we  need  take  no  further  notice. 

With  regard,  now,  to  the  aims  of  all  lovers  of  literature  who 
are  worthy  of  being  in  any  sense  classed  as  students,  it  is 
obvious  that  from  many  points  of  view  the  highest  and  most 
inspiring  are  those  of  the  great  critics  and  men  of  letters  to 
whom  literature,  in  some  blended  words  of  Keats,  is  a  thing 
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of  beauty,  and  therefore  a  thing  of  truth  and  a  joy  forever. 
But  because  these  men  are  as  much  bom  to  literary  studies 
as  Plato,  about  whose  young  lips  the  bees  clustered,  was 
born  to  golden  eloquence,  their  aims  and  methods,  while 
serviceable  as  ideal  standards,  must  always  be  unattainable 
by  the  large  majority;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  virtuoso,  although  these,  w»hile  honorable, 
are  not  fully  inspiring  because  they  are  less  purely  philan- 
thropic in  character,  less  founded  on  the  noble  idea  of  serv- 
ice to  fellow-men.  It  follows  that  it  is  with  the  aims  of  the 
majority  of  literary  s»tudents,  whether  professional  or  ama- 
teur, that  we  are  most  concerned,  and  in  pursuing  this  subject 
let  us  ask  and  try  to  answer  a  fundamental  question:  Why 
do  or  why  should  men  study  literature? 

If  one  is  bom  with  a  bent  to  such  study,  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  our  question  to  assert  the  existence  of  the  bent, 
for  we  may  assume  that  literature  is  a  worthy  object  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  all  worthy  objects  of  knowledge  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  chosen  spirits.  But  there  are  few  chosen 
spirits,  and  students  of  literature  are  very  numerous.  Is  not 
this  because  there  is  implanted  in  all  persons  endowed  with 
spiritual  aspirations  a  desire,  not  merely  of  self-distinction 
(smatterers  and  mediocrities  have  this),  but  of  drawing 
nearer  to  ideal  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  preferably  in 
some  form  of  combination?  And  because  in  genuine  litera- 
ture ideal  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  are  found  in  combi- 
nation, expressed  through  the  medium  of  language,  with 
which.  When  it  is  our  own,  we  are  more  familiar  than  we 
are  with  the  mediums  of  expression  employed  by  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician,  do  not  more  men  and  women 
seek  the  ideal  through  literature  than  through  any  other 
means  save  religion?  Students  of  literature  are  numerous, 
then,  and  increasingly  numerous,  because  they  find  through 
literature  their  easiest  access  to  the  ideal,  a  fact  which  is  in 
I>art  due  to  the  cheapness  with  which  books  can  be  manu- 
factured in  an  age  of  mechanical  achievements. 

But  if  a  more  or  less  conscious  aspiration  for  the  most 
accessible  ideal  be  the  basic  reason  for  the  popular  interest 
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in  literary  studies,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  literature  ought 
to  make  for  the  attainment  of  ideal  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  The  introduction  of  any 
antagonistic  aim  or  method  must  necessarily  militate  against 
the  attainment  of  the  central  purpose  for  which,  according 
to  our  reasoning,  literary  studies  are  begun.  An  important 
consequence  ensues.  We  do  not  draw  nearer  to  ideal  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness  in  combination  if  we  give  the  attainment 
of  mere  knowledge  a  disproportionate  place  in  our  aims  and 
metfiods.  Knowledge  helps  us  to  attain  truth,  but  it  does 
not  prompt  to,  although  it  does  direct,  the  realization  of 
goodness  in  conduct  and  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  But 
we  do  not  truly  study  literature  unless  thereby  we  gain  wis- 
dom in  contradistinction  to  -mere  knowledge,  and  unless  we 
also  develop  our  aesthetic  faculties  and,  what  is  far  more  to 
the  purpose,  become  better  men  and  women.  Hence  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  literature  should  always  occupy  an  an- 
cillary position — ^it  should  be  the  handmaiden  charged  with 
usthering  us  into  the  presence  of  the  ideal.  But  what  have 
our  teachers  and  professors  of  literature,  our  editors  of 
school  and  college  texts,  our  writers  of  learned  monographs 
and  manuals,  and  finally  our  promoters  of  literary  clubs 
and  lecture  courses  to  say  about  themselves  in  these  prem- 
ises? Do  they  not  too  frequently  make  mere  knowledge 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  their  work?  It  is  so  easy  for 
teacher  and  pupil  to  add  fact  to  fact  and  call  it  studying 
literature — ^whereas  in  its  best  es-tate  such  attainment  of 
knowledge  about  literature  is  only  a  means  to  culture,  not 
culture  itself;  while  in  its  worst  estate  it  is  a  positive  bar 
to  culture. 

Just  here  we  may  note  a  distinct  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  ten  years.  Most  of  the  literary  work  that 
was  done  in  our  colleges  and  universities  fell  under  the  de- 
partment of  English  and  the  direction  of  men  who  were 
trained  philologists.  What  attention  they  gave  to  the  Eng- 
lish literature  produced  after  the  year  1600  was  in  the  main 
perfunctory,  and  although  there  was  no  lack  of  great  au- 
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thors  and  books  prior  to  that  year,  these  were  seldom  treated 
save  as  storehouses  of  philological  facts.  Now  philology  is 
an  extremely  interesting  study,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  relations  with 
history  and  literature  and  other  subjects  of  human  inquiry. 
But  unless  admirably  handled  by  the  teadher,  pfhilology,  like 
any  other  science,  however  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, is  of  less  value  than  literature  as  a  means  to  culture. 
It  aids  us  but  slightly  in  our  approach  to  the  ideal,  whereas 
literature  aids,  or  should  aid,  us  greatly.  Fortunately  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  this  fact  has  been  more  and  more 
recognized  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  until,  in 
some  institutions  indeed,  the  balance  has  been  tipped  almost 
unfairly  against  philology.  In  Eng-land  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  if  we  may  trust  that  dissiden«t  dissenter,  Mr. 
Churton  Collins;  yet  there  a  great  amount  of  literary  train- 
ing has  always  been  obtainable  through  the  best  of  mediums, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

But  while  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  schools  and  li- 
braries, as  well  as  colleges  and  universities,  afford  better  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  literature  than  they  did  a  decade  ago, 
the  improvement  is  not  yet  great  enough  to  warrant  a  large 
amount  of  self-approbation.  Philology  no  longer  stalks 
about  in  borrowed  plumes;  but  the  history  of  literature, 
which  is  a  branch  of  culture  history,  is  frequently  studied 
to  the  exclusion  of  literature  itself;  and  when  great  poetry 
and  prose  is  put  before  the  student,  this  is  often  done  so 
mechanically  and  witli  such  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  treat- 
ment that  the  cause  of  culture  is  not  greatly  subserved.  For 
example,  deadly  methods  of  analysis,  supplemented  by  a  ter- 
rifying apparatus  of  largely  irrelevant  questions,  are  in  our 
schoolrooms  daily  applied  to  poems  whidh  were  written  to 
stir  the  emotions,  not  perplex  the  minds  of  unoffending  chil- 
dren. In  other  words,  the  letter  of  literature  is  diligently 
conned,  but  the  delicate  spirit  of  literature — I  was  going  to 
say — escapes  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil — 'but  it  really 
does  not  escape  at  all.  It  remains,  as  it  were,  an  Ariel  im- 
prisoned in  the  tree  of  knowledge,  waiting  for  a  Prospero  to- 
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give  it  freedom.  Again,  through  over-emphasis  and  under- 
eiBpbasis  in  their  treatment  of  writers,  our  teachers  and 
professors  and  lecturers  and  critics  are  giving  the  world  of 
students  and  readers  very  narrow  and  distorted  views  as  to 
the  scope  of  that  literature  which  is  one  of  the  main  glories 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  have  often  found  that  the  names 
of  important  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  writers 
meant  absolutely  nothing,  not  to  a  schoolboy  or  an  under- 
graduate but  to  a  graduate  student  who  intended  to  make 
literature  his  life  work. 

Perhaps  just  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  somewhat  attenu- 
ating the  strength  of  whatever  arguments  this  discussion 
may  involve,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  what  seem  to  be  faults  of  our  professional  teaching 
and  studying  of  literature  that  demand  correction. 

One,  as  hinted  above,  is  'the  preponderating  part  in  liter- 
ary teaching  and  criticism  played  by  analysis.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  many  critics  to  dwell  upon  the  internal  rather 
than  upon  the  external  features  of  a  piece  of  literature,  to 
dilate  upon  its  qualities  rather  than  upon  what  it  is  as  a 
whcJe,  to  treat  it  as  something  to  be  dissected  rather  than 
to  discuss  its  general  effects  upon  readers  at  large  and  its 
position  in  the  body  of  national  or  world  literature.  In  other 
words,  their  criticism  tends  to  be  analytic  and  subjective 
rather  than  synthetic  and  (Ajective.  There  is  much  room, 
of  course,  for  such  criticism,  since  it  obviously  serves  to 
bring  out  beauties  that  would  otherwise  lie  hidden  and  to 
intensify  our  interest  in  the  writer  and  his  work.  Yet  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  such  analytic  criticism  should 
occupy  so  prominent  a  part  or  come  so  early  in  our  literary 
training.  After  all  it  seems  mainly  to  ask  and  answer  the 
question.  Why  does  this  author  appeal  to  us  in  such  and 
such  a  way?  But  this  is  a  question  more  important  to  a 
writer  than  to  a  reader.  If  we  are  undertaking  to  write 
poetry,  by  all  means  let  us  analyze  great  poetry  and  try  to 
seize  the  secret  of  its  power.  If  we  are  readers,  however, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  try  first  to  answer  the  questions,  How 
has  this  writer  affected  others — that  is,  what  ought  we  to 
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expect  to  find  in  him?  and,  How  does  this  writer  compare 
with  others  in  his  class — that  is,  should  we  devote  ourselves 
to  him  Qjs  much  as  to  some  other  and  greater  man? 

It  is  at  once  plain  that  we  have  here  in  somewhat  disguised 
forms  the  two  well-defined  methods  of  criticism  for  which 
those  distinguished  Frenchmen,  M.  Lemaitre  and  M.  Brune- 
tiere,  and  other  critics  ranged  behind  each  of  them  have  long 
been  doing  battle — methods  of  criticism  which  have,  indeed, 
been  in  the  world  for  ages  and  to  whic^h  we  give  the  names 
Impressionist  and  Academic.  It  is  plain  also  that  my  com- 
plaint is  that  of  late,  and  especially  in  our  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, we  have  not  been  giving  academic  criticism — the  criti- 
cism of  judgment — due  consideration;  that  we  have  been 
overpartial  to  the  criticism  of  interpretation,  which  tends 
more  or  less  to  be  impressionist  in  character.  I  am  con- 
stantly reading  and  hearing  criticisms  of  books  that  make 
me  wonder  whether  the  analyzer  has  ever  put  together 
the  qualities  he  discovers,  whether  he  has  ever  grasped  as 
a  whole  the  piece  of  Hterature  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
He  talks  of  sublimity,  charm,  love  of  nature,  etc.,  until  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  the  proverbial 
person  who  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  mudh  more  logical  and  profitable 
for  our  critics  and  teachers  to  begin  with  the  criticism 
of  judgment — for  example,  to  judge  a  poem  as  a  whole; 
to  get  its  position,  as  near  as  one  can  in  the  poet's  own 
works,  in  the  class  of  poems  to  which  it  belongs,  in  the 
literature  of  the  nation,  and  finally,  if  it  be  worth  the  pains,  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  Then  it  would  be  logical  and 
proper  to  pass  to  the  more  intensive  method  of  analysis 
and  interpretation,  which  would  increase  both  our  knowledge 
and  our  enjoyment.  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  entirely  sepa- 
rate these  two  methods  of  criticising.  We  analyze  somewhat 
when  we  are  trying  to  determine  what  a  poem  or  book  stands 
for  as  a  whole.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  our  school  and 
college  classes  we  give  too  much  place  to  the  analytic  or 
interpretative  method,  with  the  result  that,  when  we  oug^ht 
to  be  getting  wide  views  of  literature  and  life,  we  learn  to 
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know  a  few  works  of  a  few  writers  only,  trusting  to  time  to 
introduce  us  to  the  rest.  Time,  however,  is  more  like  a  slave 
driver  than  a  master  of  ceremonies,  and  thus  nine  out  of  ten 
of  us  are  throughout  our  lives  confined  to  a  mere  hearsay  ac- 
quaintance even  with  great  authors,  much  more  with  minor 
ones. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  good 
results  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  literature  based  on  the  so- 
called  series  of  English  classics,  though  I  have  contributed 
to  such  series  myself;  that  I  am  not  altogether  convinced 
that  the  excessive  attention  paid  to  Shakespeare  in  schools 
and  colleges  is  wise;  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is 
profitable  to  spend  a  term  or  a  year  on  any  one  writer  or 
small  group  of  writers,  unless  it  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  courses  fhat  give  a  wide  survey  of  the  form  of  literature 
that  is  being  studied;  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  so- 
called  "laboratory  courses'*  in  literature  should  be  accom- 
panied, as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sciences,  by 
lectures  that  serve  not  merely  to  present  the  subject  as  a 
whole  but  also  to  set  it  in  its  historical  and  philosophical 
relations  with  other  subjects  of  human  inquiry  and  with  life 
itself.  I  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  and  learn  a 
minute  division  of  a  subject,  and  that  for  purposes  of  impart- 
ing methods  of  study — that  is,  for  graduate  instruction — 
such  division  is  often  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  our  specialistic  training  is  giving  us  the  grasp 
upon  literature  that  many  of  our  untrained  fathers  and 
mothers  had,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending. 

Nor  should  our  queries  be  confined  to  the  whereabouts 
and  the  whitherwards  of  the  teachers  of  literature.  The 
literary  specialists  who  furnish  us  with  admirably  detailed 
studies  and  monographs  often  lead  us  astray  by  the  im- 
portance they  give  to  very  minor  writers  or  to  small  literary 
movements,  and  cause  us  to  blunder  by  applying  to  literature 
that  historic  or,  perhaps  better,  that  pedantic  estimate 
against  which  Matthew  Arnold  warned  us.     Yet  the  mono- 
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graphs  and  dissertations  continue  to  come  out,  and  we  can 
easily  swamp  ourselves  in  the  minutiae  of  scholarship,  while 
philosophic  criticism  goes  begging  for  adherents,  and  com- 
parative literature  attracts  ttoo  few  students.  As  a  result, 
even  the  nomenclature  of  the  art  of  criticism  is  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Think,  for  example,  of  how  Httle  definiteness  attaches 
to  the  term  "lyric.''  So  also  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  to  the  study  of  literature  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Where,  for  instance,  will  one  find  a  consistent  and  full  account 
of  the  evolution  of  that  highest  form  of  lyric,  the  ode?  No 
wonder  that  the  students  of  the  sciences  look  down  upon  us 
when  we  pose  as  anything  but  amateurs.  No  wonder  that 
the  late  Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian,  spoke  scornfully  of  us 
as  chatterers  about  i>oor  Harriet  Shelley,  or  that  Mark 
Twain,  after  reading  Prof.  Dowden's  treatment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Shelley  and  his  unfortunate  first  wife,  was  con- 
strained like  a  knight-errant  to  enter  the  Hsts  against  the 
biographer.  When  we  have  not  chattered,  we  have  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  been  grubbing,  yet  we  are  neither  sparrows 
nor  worms. 

Still,  even  if  all  that  I  have  just  said  by  way  of  adverse 
criticism  be  well  founded,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  study  of  literature  viewed  as  a 
constituent  element  in  the  academic  curriculum;  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  in  this  country  in  matters  of  culture 
we  can  never  afford  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  academic 
class.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  immense  and  increasing 
amount  of  self-cultivation  in  literature  being  attempted  by 
American  men  and  women  of  all  classes.  What  are  the  aims 
and  methods  of  these  people? 

I  am  not  sure  that  their  aims  are  not  often  higher,  I  will 
not  say  than  those  of  teachers  generally — for  I  believe  that 
the  aims  of  our  teachers  are  very  high — ^but  higher  than  thoiie 
of  the  apparently  more  fortunate*  college  student  or  pro- 
fessor, or  of  the  minor  critical  writers  and  lecturers.  These 
very  frequently  appear  to  me  to  be  turning  to  the  study  of 
literature  as  a  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  or,  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  peculiarly  easy  method  of  exploiting  a  popular  taste. 
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I  will  not  say  craze.  We  may  posit,  to  be  sure,  in  most 
cases  a  bent  for  literary  studies;  but  very  frequently  a  fair 
salary,  a  good  social  position,  and  a  long  vacation  are  more 
in  evidence  as  motives  to  the  assunnption  of  a  literary  calling 
as  college  teacher  than  any  oestrus  sent  by  the  gods  to  goad 
the  aspiring  spirit  up  the  steep  and  arduous  heights  of  cul- 
ture. And  as  for  the  popular  lecturer,  it  would  at  teast  appear 
easy  for  a  soulful  young  man  to  persuade  himself  that  it  is 
his  life  work  to  lecture  on  Dante  to  a  group  of  adoring 
women  at  so  many  dollars  per  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
^iminating  the  dabbling  in  literature  done  by  men  and  wom- 
en who  think  that  a  certain  sihow  of  culture  is  desirable,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  aims  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
amateur  students  of  literature  in  this  country  are  distinctly 
high,  at  least  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  They  are  trying 
to  elevate  themselves  by  contact  with  the  ideal,  and  there 
can  be  no  higher  individual  aim.  There  is  a  tremendously 
impressive  earnestness  to  be  observed  among  such  literary 
workers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  And  w'here  this 
strenuousness  is  not  visible,  there  is  often  a  quiet,  dignified 
pursuit  of  culture,  though  perhaps  along  narrow  lines,  to  be 
found  among  persons  whose  vocations  hardly  suggest  lit- 
erary or  artistic  proclivities.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  all 
aspiration  for  self-culture  is  more  or  less  lacking  in  that 
altruism  which  is  to  be  seen,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the 
aims  of  teachers  and  of  othef  professional  students,  and  that 
the  methods  of  the  amateur  are,  as  a  rule,  less  well-grounded 
and  comprehensive  than  those  of  his  fellow-worker. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
aims  of  the  professional  student  of  literature  need  to  be  made 
more  ideal  and  less  practical,  his  methods  more  flexible  and 
less  mechanical.  While  the  aims  of  the  amateur  should  be 
made  more  altruistic  and  his  methods  less  nebulous.  How 
are  these  ends  best  to  be  attained? 

I  know  of  no  better  way  than  for  the  one  class  of  literary  stu- 
dents to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  aims  of  the  other  class, 
and  to  consider  carefully  and  partly  adopt  its  methods  of 
study.  This  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  do  at  present.    The 
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critic  is  much  too  likely  to  smile  with  condescension  at  literary 
opinions  advanced  by  people  who  have  not  read  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  books  as  he  has.  On  the  other  hand,  the  literary 
amateur  or  the  cultivated  reader  is  much  too  likely  to  think 
that  the  critic  is  the  slave  of  his  own  rules  or  a  mere  dry-as- 
dust  whose  opinion  is  pedantic  and  absurd.  This  is  especially 
the  case  among  Anglo-Saxons,  who  as  a  race  have  cherished 
a  distrust  of  criticism,  apparently  on  the  principle  that,  as 
an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  so  'his  opinions  ought  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In 
other  words,  our  two  classes  of  literary  devotees  are  in  many 
respects  sundered;  whereas  it  appears,  as  I  have  just  said, 
that  each  class  should  consider  carefully  and  partly  adopt 
the  aims  and  methods  of  tfhe  other. 

The  professional  student  is  constantly  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  the  spirit  of  literature,  not  its  mere  external 
form  or  garb,  should  be  the  true  object  of  his  study.  He 
forgets  that  study  means  zeal  for,  as  well  as  application 
to,  an  object,  and  he  is  too  seldom  zealous  for  that  ideal 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  in  combination  which  gen- 
uine literature  embodies.  The  better  class  of  amateurs, 
however,  the  men  and  women  of  acquired  or  accumulating 
culture,  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  alive  to  the  value 
of  literature  as  a  means  to  lift  themselves  from  the  plane 
of  the  real  to  that  of  the  ideal.  They  are  less  likely  than 
the  professional  student  to  use  literary  studies  either  as  a 
practical  means  of  livelihood  or  as  an  exercise  of  their 
purely  intellectual  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amateur, 
to  whom  literature  is  generally  a  side  issue,  is  likely  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  merely  personal  gratification.  He  seldom  has 
to  consider  the  interests  of  others,  whether  as  an  expounder 
Or  a  popularizer  or  what  we  may  call  a  literary  missionary. 
He  can  hold  his  own  opinions  regardless  of  what  others  think, 
can  be  as  erratic  as  he  pleases,  can  be  selfish,  and  all  the 
while  can  fall  back  upon  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, which  he  often  expresses  in  Latin,  ''De  gustibus  non 
est  disputandum/'  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  This 
selfish,  nonaltruistic  attitude  toward  something  that  is  es- 
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sentially  noble  and  ideal  cannot  be  good  for  any  one.  Per- 
haps there  ought  to  be  no  disputing  about  tastes,  but  there 
ought  to  be  calm  discussion  of  them,  and  we  should  endeavor 
to  make  our  own  taste  and  that  of  our  neighbor  relish  the 
highest  possible  forms  of  literature  and  art.  Hence  it  is  well 
for  the  amateur  to  do  what  the  professional  student  must 
always  do — consider  the  tastes  of  others,  determine  what 
has  been  the  verdict  of  cultivated  readers  in  the  past  with 
regard  to  the  relative  ranking  of  the  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture and  other  cognate  matters — ^in  short,  equip  himself  to 
pursue  his  favorite  subject  in  a  critical  and  not  in  a  purely 
desultory  and  inconsequential  manner. 

But  we  have  passed,  almost  without  knowing  it,  from  a 
discussion  of  aims  to  a  discussion  of  methods.  The  methods 
of  the  professional  student  are  naturally  such  as  we  loosely 
denominate  critical,  whether  or  not  his  bias  be  toward  his- 
tory or  linguistics  or  aesthetics  or  his  allegiance  be  given  to 
the  academic  or  the  impressionist  school.  There  is  no  time 
to  discuss  the  best  methods  by  which  the  critic  or  judge  ap- 
praises the  value  of  a  work  of  literary  art;  what  mainly  con- 
cerns us  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  danger  that  confronts  the 
critic  or  the  teacher  is  that  his  methods  may  easily  become 
mechanical.  Against  this  danger  his  best  safeguard  will,  I 
think,  be  found  in  an  application  of  the  less  hard  and  fast 
methods  of  study  pursued  by  the  amateur.  The  professional 
student  should  relax  bis  mind  by  a  limited  following  of  his 
own  bent  in  reading,  by  an  indulgence  at  times  in  uncritical 
enthusiasm,  by  a  frequent  surrender  of  his  spirit  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  ideal.  He  should  remember  the  adage  about  the 
ever-stretched  bow,  and  not  forget  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well 
as  an  intellect.  On  the  contrary,  the  amateur  has  much  to 
gain  by  endeavoring  to  catch  something  of  that  balanced 
judgment,  that  free  play  of  mind  that  will  always  be  found 
to  characterize  the  true  critic.  He  s;hould  not  weight  him- 
self down  with  learning  or  cease  to  enjoy  what  he  is  laboring 
to  apprehend ;  but  he  should  endeavor  to  impart  some  system 
to  his  reading,  and  should  avoid  nebulosity  and  inconsist- 
ency in  the  judgments  he  forms  upon  literary  topics.     For 
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example,  he  should  not  wade  through  without  a  murmur 
the  theology  with  whidi  Dante  overloads  "The  Divine 
Comedy,"  and  inveigh  against  that  with  which  Milton  over- 
loads "Paradise  Lost."  Above  all,  he  should  avoid  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  critical  catholicity.  He  should  strive,  for  ex- 
ample, to  appreciate  both  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  not  decry 
the  one  in  order  to  laud  the  other. 

The  mention  of  Byron  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration 
of  the  only  other  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  paper.  B)rroii 
is,  of  all  modem  English  poets — ^indeed,  of  all  modem  Eng- 
li^men  save  Scott — th«  one  who  has  had  most  influence  upon 
the  continental  public;  he  is,  of  all  modem  English  poets 
of  eminence,  the  one  toward  whom  most  opposition,  not  to 
say  rancor,  has  been  displayed  by  native  critics.  Of  late  it 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  plain,  I  think,  that  British 
and  American  depreciation  of  Byron  has  ridiculously  over- 
shot the  mark;  that  while  certain  technical  defects,  not  ob- 
vious to  foreigners,  must  be  emphasized  by  Anglo-Saxon 
critics — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  mnning  down  Byron,  but  for 
the  sake  of  warning  present  and  future  poets  against  his 
mistakes — the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign  critics  is  far  more 
sound  and  catholic  than  that  of  almost  any  English  critic 
save  Matthew  Arnold.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  no  student  of  literature,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  can  afford  either  to  ignore  foreign 
criticism  of  his  own  literature  or  to  neglect  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  chief  European  literatures,  either  in 
the  originals  or  through  translations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  entitled  "The  Isolation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Mind,"  which  appeared  about  two  years  ago  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  magazine.  Mr.  Gosse  has  never  given  better 
proof  of  his  critical  acumen  than  in  this  warning  against 
the  growing  insularity  of  the  English  mind.  He  naturally 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  correctly  attributes  much  of  the 
English  ignorance  and  indifference  with  regard  to  what 
foreigners  are  doing  in  the  world  of  letters  to  the  rise  of  ram- 
pant imperialis(m  which  has  been  coincident  with  the  growth 
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of  Mr.  Kipling's  popularity.  As  we  Americans  have  done  a 
little  in  the  imperial  line  ourselves,  and  have  developed  our 
own  "strenuous"  literature,  Mr.  Gosse  rather  logically  in- 
cludes us  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  warns  us  also  against 
the  deplorable  effects  of  mental  isolation.  While  admitting 
the  force  of  mudi  that  he  says,  I  cannot,  however,  think  that 
any  such  marked  iscJation  since  1895  can  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica as  lie  seems  to  have  observed  in  Great  Britain.  The  low- 
ing vogue  of  French  and  Russian  novelists  in  translation — 
Balzac,  Daudet,  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  and 
even  Gautier  among  the  French,  as  wdl  as  Turgenev,  Tolstoi, 
and  other  Russians,  have  recently  been  made  accessible  to 
us  in  whole  or  in  part;  the  increasing  number  of  scholarly 
and  popular  books  on  French  and  German  literature;  the 
lecture  courses  given  at  our  g^eat  universities  by  distin- 
guished French  scholars — these  facts  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  American  mind  is  not  closing  itself  to  foreign  in- 
fluences. It  surely  has  not  closed  itself  to  German  scholar- 
^ip;  and  while  one  occasionally  reads  a  blatantly  chauvinistic 
article  or  an  insularly  ignorant  book,  I  suspect  that  we  have 
a  right  to  regard  ourselves  as  iritellectually  a  very  wide-awake 
people. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Mr.  Gosse's  warn- 
ing is  not  worth  heeding.  Conceit  will  speedily  make  any 
man  or  nation  ignorant,  and  we  are  by  no  means  free  from 
conceit,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  people.  We  are  right- 
ly proud  of  our  literary  achievements,  especially  of  those 
of  the  entire  race  of  w*hich  we  are  coming  to  be  the  most 
important  branch;  but  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  Teutonic  peoples  with  literatures  worthy 
of  study,  nor  to  the  equally  important  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  great  body  of  Romance  literature  well  worthy  of 
vying  with  our  own  and  supplementing  it  admirably. 
Yet  when  I  assert,  as  I  am  frequently  forced  in  fairness  to 
do,  that  in  my  judgment  the  French  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  perhaps,  if  not  probably,  superior  to  that 
produced  in  England  during  the  same  period,  it  is  always 
easy  for  me  to  perceive  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fact 
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that  such  may  possibly  be  the  case  has  not  before  dawned 
upon  any  of  the  persons  doing  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me. 
In  other  words,  it  rarely  occurs  to  us  to  think  that  we  have 
not  a  monopoly  of  literary  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  virtues, 
whereas  we  not  only  have  no  monopoly  of  the  virtues,  we 
have  not  even  a  monopoly  of  the  vice  conceit,  other  races 
pushing  us  very  closely  in  conceit,  ignorance,  and  their  con- 
comitant bellicosity.  But  surely  conceit,  ignorance,  and  belli- 
cosity are  things  to  be  avoided  by  the  attainment  of  a  cosmo- 
politan outlook  upon  literature  and  life.  If,  as  some  persons 
inform  us,  the  instinct  of  racial  self-preservation  is  opposed  to 
cosmopolitanism,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  racial  instinct. 
Humanity  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  the 
unity  of  the  whole  human  race  in  its  ideals  has  been  the  goal 
of  religion  and  art  and  literature  and  science  since  man  be- 
gan his  arduous,  upward  march  of  progress.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  goal  will  ever  be  really  lost  sight  of  or 
that  it  can  be  achieved  by  any  one  race,  particularly  by  any 
race  that  relies  on  mental  inbreeding  for  its  progeny  of 
ideas,  or  that  depends  on  its  muscles  to  do  the  work  of  its 
brains.  Mr.  Gosse  enforces  his  warning  by  a  homely  story  of 
a  young  Londoner  Who  was  brought  almost  to  his  g^ve  by 
a  never-varied  diet  of  mutton  chops.  It  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  nation  to  be  brought  to  an  intellectual  grave,  or 
at  least  to  a  stagnation  like  that  to  be  observed  in  China, 
if,  as  is  most  improbable  at  this  stage  of  the  history  of  West- 
em  Christendom,  it  were,  for  any  long  time,  to  narrow  its 
mental  diet  to  the  works  of  its  own  writers,  and  especially  to 
the  works  of  contemporary  authors. 

Now,  as  I  have  intimated,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  modern 
nation  is  in  such  a  state  of  mental  isolation  or  is  likely  to 
reach  it.  But  there  are  always  millions  of  persons  in  every 
generation  who,  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  suffer 
from  such  isolation.  I  know  many  teachers,  writers,  and 
otherwise  great  scholars  who  suffer  from  it  badly.  But  our 
ideal  literary  student  should  not.  In  addition  to  endeavor- 
ing to  combine  in  his  work  of  self-culture  the  methods  em- 
ployed both  by  the  professional  student  and  by  the  literary 
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amateur,  he  should  always  aim  to  look  at  every  problem  that 
confronts  him  from  the  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  a  point 
of  view  not  to  be  attained  without  labor  or  without  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  best  spirits  of  other  nations.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  seem  almost  impossible,  did  I  not  know  it  to 
be  a  fact,  for  men  aiming  at  ideal  culture  to  educate  them- 
selves without  the  least  reference  to  the  work  of  Count 
Tolstoi  or  with  an  explosive  wrath  against  it.  National  and 
individual  isolation  in  literature  is,  therefore,  just  as  much 
to  be  shunned  as  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  professional 
student  and  the  desultoriness  of  the  amateur. 

I  am  well  aware,  in  conclusion,  that  all  that  I  have  said 
may  be  rightly  pronounced  extremely  general,  and,  in  so 
far,  more  or  less  commonplace,  inadequate,  and  difficult  of 
application.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  literature, 
holding  as  it  does  by  the  ideal,  is,  like  the  ideal,  always  elud- 
ing us.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  defining 
literature,  much  less  in  telling  us  exactly  how  best  to  appre- 
ciate and  study  it.  In  fact,  if  one  could  teach  literature  with 
the  precision  with  which  one  can  teach  mathematics,  would 
the  fascinating  study  be  itself?  would  it  not  lose  much  of  its 
fascination? 

But  apart  from  the  comparative  impossibility  of  laying 
down  hard  and  fast,  concrete  methods  of  studying  literature 
to  advantage,  it  should  be  remembered,  I  think,  that  a  state- 
ment of  sound  general  principles  is  often  of  great  positive 
utility  in  furnishing  us  with  a  proper  point  of  departure  for 
our  own  studies  and  investigations.  It  is  in  their  statement 
of  general  principles  that  the  great  critics  are  as  a  rule  most 
illuntinating  and  instructive.  For  this  reason  the  *Toetics" 
of  Aristotle,  as  Mr.  Courthope  has  just  shown  us  in  his  ad- 
mirable book  entitled  "Life  in  Poetry,  Law  in  Taste,'*  is  of 
as  much  value  to  us  as  it  was  to  that  philosopher's  contem- 
poraries, and  of  greater  value  than  it  was  to  critics  of  two 
centuries  ago,  because  the  latter  emphasized  and  misappre- 
hended minor  and  special  statements,  whereas  we  emphasize 
rather  Aristotle's  profound  generalizations.  For  this  reason, 
too,  I  venture  to  think,  certain  essays  of  Matthew  Arnold's — 
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for  example,  that  on  the  ''Study  of  Poetry"  prefixed  to 
Ward's  "English  Poets'* — will  mean  more  to  posterity  than 
tlie  far  more  brilliant  essays  of  his  contemporary,  James 
Russell  Lowell.  It  is,  I  repeat,  most  important  to  obtain 
a  safe  point  of  departure  from  sound  generalizations.  It  is 
like  having  the  union  station  in  a  town  we  are  leaving  pointed 
out  to  us.  We  may  take  the  wrong  train  after  we  enter  the 
station;  but  if  we  go  wandering  about  the  town,  we  shall  get 
no  train  at  all. 

I  am  not  sure,  of  course,  that  the  generalizations  I  have 
given  are  worthy  of  confidence,  but  experience  teaches  me 
to  think  that  they  are.  I  believe  that  the  reason  why  men 
and  women  are  turning  more  and  more  to  literary  studies 
is  that  they  find  in  them  the  readiest  means  of  access  to  the 
ideal.  I  believe  that  those  students  who,  like  myself,  make 
a  profession  of  letters  are  constantly  in  danger  of  mistaking 
the  letter  of  literature  for  its  spirit,  atid  of  pursuing  me- 
chanically a  study  that  should  engage  the  highest  faculties 
of  mind  and  heart  and  soul.  Hence  I  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
fessional student  will  find  it  profitable  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  lovers  of  literature,  whom  for 
convenience  we  call  amateurs.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
convinced  that,  while  the  aims  of  many  amateurs  are  high, 
their  methods  of  approaching  literature  are  often  narrow, 
inconsistent,  unintelligent,  and  their  purposes  too  self-cen- 
tered. They  can,  therefore,  profit  greatly  by  following  the 
guidance  of  competent  critics  and  teachers — in  other  words, 
by  acknowledging  some  authority  in  matters  of  taste  besides 
their  own  sweet  wills.  In  short,  I  give  my  allegiance  neither 
to  an  aristocracy  of  letters,  a  so-called  class  of  cultured 
Mandarins  in  whom  all  learning  resides,  nor  to  a  democracy 
of  letters,  in  which  every  man's  judgment  is  as  good  as  his 
neighbor's,  but  to  a  constitutional  republic  of  letters  like 
the  United  States  in  politics — a  republic  in  which  there  are 
both  aristocratic  and  democratic  classes  or  estates,  which 
can  flourish  only  through  mutual  intelligence  and  coopera- 
tion and  through  cultivating  the  friendliest  international 
relations.    In  other  words,  we  need  a  critic  to  do  for  students 
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of  English  and  American  literature  what  Burke  has  done 
for  students  of  English  and  American  politics.  After  we  get 
him  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  great 
modem  Aristotle  sihall  apply  the  critical  method  to  the  chaos 
of  knowable  things,  and  give  the  world  a  "Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy" that  shall  surpass  even  the  monumental  labors  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  In  the  meanwhile  we  whose  functions 
and  aspirations  are  much  humbler  may  labor  while  we  wait, 
may  somewhat  lighten  his  labors,  and  may  prepare  men  and 
women  to  appreciate  them.  For  to  prepare  men  and  women 
to  study  literature  is  really  to  prepare  them  to  appreciate 
the  higliest  mental  and  moral  achievements. 

W.  P.  Trent. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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THE  POE-CHIVERS  TRADITION   RE-EXAMINED. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name  of  Thomas  Holley 
Chivers  is  known,  if  at  all,  as  one  that  is  in  some  dim  man- 
ner connected  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
He  was  a  Southerner,  who  wrote  poetry;  but  whether  as  a 
forerunner,  disciple,  or  mere  parodist  of  the  greater  poet, 
few  would  undertake  to  say.  Even  these  two  facts  could  not 
be  learned  from  the  ordinary  American  biographies  and  lit- 
erary histories.  The  voluminous  old  "Duyckinck"  and  the 
late  catholic  "American  Anthology''  of  Mr.  Stedman  both 
ignore  his  existence.  Mr.  Stedman,  in  his  "Poets  of  Amer- 
ica,'* mentions  him  incidentally,  and  magazine  articles  have 
from  time  to  time  srtied  over  him  somewtiat  of  illumination 
with  rather  more  of  mystery,  with  the  total  result  that  the 
general  attitude  of  students  of  our  literature  toward  him 
has  been  one  of  either  complacent  indifference  or  irritated 
contempt.  The  persistence,  however,  of  his  obscure  fame 
argues  a  sufficient  cause;  and,  moreover,  in  view  of  the  high 
and  permanent  place  which  Poe  holds,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  status  of  a  poet  who  succeeded  in  linking  his  name  so 
closely  with  Poe's  should  be  precisely  determined.  An  at- 
tempt to  do  this  has  lately  been  made  by  Prof.  James  A. 
Harrison  in  his  edition  of  Poe's  works;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  investigation,  which  was  carried  on  quite 
independently,  will  show  that  the  conclusion  there  recorded 
is  somewhat  hasty  and  considerably  too  sweeping. 

Chivers  was  born  near  Washington,  Ga.,  in  1807  or  1809.^ 

^The  date  commonly  accepted  is  1807.  Prof.  Harrison's  reason  for  adopt- 
ing 1809  finds  a  little  additional  support,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  Chivers 
dated  one  of  his  early  poems,  a  sort  of  parody  on  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
at  "Transylvania  University,  April  10,  1830."  Chivers  was  graduated  from 
Transylvania  "in  or  about  1828,"  says  Mr.  Joel  Benton.  Apparently  he 
was  not  graduated  before  1830;  and  twenty-one  is  a  somewhat  more  prob- 
able age  for  graduation  at  that  day  than  twenty-three.  It  looks,  therefore, 
a  little  as  if  the  date  of  his  birth  has  in  some  manner  been  set  back  two 
years,  carrying  with  it  subsequent  calculations.  But  the  matter  is  of  no 
real  importance.    Foe  was  born  in  1809. 
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Gmduiating  in  medicine  at  Transylvania  (now  Kentucky) 
University,  he  went  North  and  married;  and  from  1837 
onward,  according  to  dates  attached  to  his  poems,  divided 
his  time  between  New  York,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  "Villa 
Allegra,"  Decatur,  Ga.,  being  sometimes  at  all  three 
places  in  the  same  year.  He  had  sufficient  property  to  make 
him  virtually  independent  of  his  profession.  He  made  his 
home  finally  at  Decatur,  dying  in  1858.  His  four  eldest 
children  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  infancy  in  close  succession. 
Many  of  his  poems  were,  as  he  called  them,  "the  saintly  chil- 
dren of  his  sorrowful  love." 

He  published  in  all  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets, chiefly  of  verse,  beginning  with  "The  Path  of  Sor- 
row" (Philadelphia,  1832),  and  ending  with  "The  Sons  of 
Usna,  A  Tragic  Apotheosis  in  Five  Acts"  (Philadelphia, 
1858).  Six  of  these  have  been  examined  by  the  present 
writer.  The  four  most  important,  apparently  comprehend- 
ing everything  of  value  that  Chivers  wrote,  are:  "Nacoochee; 
or.  The  Beautiful  Star,  with  Other  Poems,"  New  York, 
1837;  "The  Lost  Pleiad,  and  Other  Poems,"  New  York, 
1845;  "Eonchs  of  Ruby,  A  Gift  of  Love,"  New  York,  1851; 
"Virginalia;  or.  Songs  of  My  Summer  Nights:  A  Gift  of 
Love  lor  the  Beautiful,"  Philadelphia,  1853.  The  last-named, 
together  with  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  "Atlanta; 
or.  The  True  Blessed  Island  of  Poesy:  A  Paul*  Epic  in 
Three  Lustra,"  Macon,  Ga.,  1853,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  old  statement,  repeated  by  Prof.  Harrison,  that  the 
Museum  contains  a  complete  set  of  his  works,  is  incorrect. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  poetry  is  not  great;  neither,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  it  so  small  as  to  warrant  dismissing  it  with 
contempt.  But  the  point  of  primary  interest  lies  undoubtedly 
in  the  similarity  of  much  of  it  to  Poe's  poetry,  and  about 
this  has  grown  a  controversy.     While  Poe  was  yet  alive 

'So  runs  the  puzzling  title,  quite  unexplained  by  anything  in  the  poem 
itself,  which  is  an  Indian  tale.  Prof.  Harrison  conjectures,  "A  Prose 
Epic."  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  error.  The  poem  is  in  blank 
verse,  and  the  British  Museum  copy  is  one  originally  presented  by  the 
author  to  Horace  Greeley,  containing  corrections  in  the  author's  hand. 
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Chivers  seems  to  have  intimated  privately  that  Poe  was  in- 
debted to  his  poem  "To  Allegra  in  Heaven"  for  certain  ele- 
ments in  "The  Raven."  Then  in  1853,  four  years  after  Poe's 
death,  he  made  an  open  charge  of  plagiarism  in  the  Waverley 
Magazine^  adducing  numerous  examples  in  evidence.  In  this 
way,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  he  secured  a  certain  fame  which 
he  probably  would  not  have  secured  otherwise,  and  it  is  this 
matter  especially  which  needs  adjudicating.  The  most  cur- 
sory comparison  of  his  lyrics  with  Poe's  will  reveal  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  indebtedness  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  first  bit  of  evidence  is  quite  against  Chivers.  Poe's 
"Israfel,"  with  its  motto  and  its  familiar  line,  "Whose  heart- 
strings are  a  lute"  (in  connection  with  whidh  there  is  some 
further  curious  and  very  interesting  history),  was  published 
in  the  "second  edition"  of  his  "Poems"  in  1831.  In  1836 
Poe  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
in  that  magazine  reprinted,  among  other  things,  "Israfel." 
Chivers  had  already  been  industriously  bombarding  the 
magazine  with  bis  own  poems;  for  in  1835  appeared  an  edi- 
torial rebuke  to  one  "T.  H.  C,  M.D.,"  wlio,  like  Keats  before 
him,  was  advised  to  keep  to  his  lancet  and  pill  box.  Chivers 
therefore  certainly  read  Poe's  verses,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Poe  thus  early  saw  Ohivers's  verses  in  manuscript. 
In  1837  Chivers  publisfhed  "Nacoochee;  or.  The  Beautiful 
Star."  The  title  suggests  Poe's  "Al  Aaraaf,"  yet  it  is  merely 
a  Simms-like  Indian  name  for  an  Indian  legend.  The  vol- 
ume is  further  made  up  of  a  curious  jumble  of  religious 
hymns,  Byronic  blank  verse,  and  Shelleyan  lyrics.  There 
is  just  one  line  in  it  all — "With  an  ecstasy  of  love" — ^which 
sounds  like  an  echo  of  "Israfel."  However  that  be,  in  Chiv- 
ers's  next  published  collection  there  is  a  poem  dated  1842, 
in  which  the  angel  Israfel  himself  appears,  to  become  there- 
after one  of  the  poet's  regular  and  much-abused  properties. 

This  new  collection  of  poems,  "The  Lost  Pleiad"  (another 
stellar  title),  was  published  in  1845,  six  months  after  Poe's 
fame  was  so  widely  spread  by  the  appearance  of  "The  Raven." 
It  contains  plenty  of  evidence  of  a  trivial  nature  that  the 
author  was  familiar  with  Poe's  poems  and  tales.     On  the 
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other  hand,  it  contains  a  lament  on  the  death  of  the  poet's 
mother,  dated  1839,  with  the  refrain  of  "No,  nevermore," 
a  matter  perhaps  equally  trivial,  but  one  to  which  Chivers 
tried  to  attach  some  importance.  Of  greater  importance  is 
the  poem  upon  which  more  specifically  he  founded  his  later 
charge.  This  is  "To  Allegra  Florence  in  Heaven."  It  is 
dated  December  12,  1842,  and,  the  author  tells  us,  was  first 
published  then.  His  dates  seem  to  be  in  every  case  trust- 
worthy. Two  years,  therefore,  before  "The  Raven,"  when- 
ever written,  took  final  shape  for  publication,  this  poem  had 
appeared.  A  few  lines  (divided  in  the  original)  will  show  its 
character: 

Holy  angels  now  are  bending  to  receive  thy  soul  ascending 

Up  to  heaven  to  joys  unending,  and  to  bliss  which  is  divine ; 
While  thy  pale,  cold  form  is  fading  under  Death's  dark  wings  now  shading 

Thee  with  gloom  which  is  pervading  this  poor  broken  heart  of  mine !  .  .  . 
And  as  God  doth  lift  thy  spirit  up  to  heaven,  there  to  inherit 

Those  rewards  which  it  doth  merit,  such  as  none  have  reaped  before ; 
Thy  dear  father  will  to-morrow  lay  thy  body  with  deep  sorrow 

In  the  grave  which  is  so  narrow,  there  to  rest  for  evermore  I 

Certainly  in  spirit  and  in  movement  this  is  a  fair  model  for 

"The  Raven."    Chivers's  distinct  claim  was  that  he  was  the 

first    "to  make   the    trochaic   rhythm    express   an   elegiac 

theme,"  the  first  to  employ  a  certain  method  of  alliteration, 

etc.     Against  this  may  perfiaps  be  set  a  fragment  of  the  same 

movement  from  the  earliest  published  form  of  Poe's  "The 

Bridal  Ballad"  {Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1837): 

And  my  friends  are  all  delighted 
That  his  love  I  have  requited — 
And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 
If  I  am  not  happy  now. 

This,  however,  notwithstanding  its  movement,  quite  lacks 

the  poetic  quality — the  peculiar  atmosphere — of  the  poems 

under  discussion.    That  atmosphere  we  find  in  another  poem 

of  Chivers's  which  he  says  was  published  in  a  Philadelphia 

newspaper  as  early  as  1836,  and  which,  though  he  did  not 

himself  emphasize  it,  presents  as  strong  evidence  as  any  in 

the  case.    It  is  entitled  "Ellen  Aeyre,"  and  runs  thus: 

Like  the  Lamb's  wife,  seen  in  vision, 
Coming  down  from  heaven  above, 
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Making  earth  like  Fields  Elysian, 

Golden  city  of  God's  love — 
Pure  as  jasper,  clear  as  crystal, 

Decked  with  twelve  gates  richly  rare, 
Statued  with  twelve  angels  vestal — 

Was  the  form  of  Ellen  Aeyre, 

Gentle  girl  so  debonair; 

Whitest,  brightest  of  all  cities — saintly  angel,  Ellen  Aeyre. 

This  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  some  of  the  base  metal 
which  Poe  transmuted  with  his  finer  fancy.  Only  it  is  a  pity 
he  did  not  transmute  it  all;  the  atrocious  word  debonair,  for 
instance,  mars  several  of  his  poems. 

To  the  credit  of  both  poets  it  should  be  said  that  neither, 
at  this  time,  1845,  hinted  at  any  undue  imitation  by  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  Poe's  characterization  of  Chivers 
in  his  article  on  **Autograp'hy"  contained  considerable 
praise;  and  now,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  the  volume  of 
Chivers  appeared,  Poe  reviewed  it  most  favorably  in  the 
Broadway  Journal,  and  reprinted  there  one  of  the  poems, 
'To  Isa  Singing,"  which,  by  the  way,  contains  these  lines: 

With  music  such  as  fell 
From  lips  of  Israfel. 

The  fact  is  that  at  this  stage  the  two  were  about  even  on  the 
score  of  mutual  indebtedness,  thougli  Poe's  indebtedness 
must  have  been  quite  unconscious,  while  Chivers's  occasional 
imitations,  so  far  as  they  were  conscious,  were  mostly  of 
the  patent  kind  that  indicate  only  an  honest  admiration — 
a  distinction  that  Poe  was  always  acute  enough  to  make. 

Chivers  published  no  more  books  until  after  Poe's  death. 
Then,  in  185 1  and  1853,  he  pubHshed  four  volumes  in  rapid 
succession.  These  contain  a  great  variety  of  poems,  chiefly 
short  lyrics,  and  among  them  most  of  those  which  have 
usually  been  quoted  as  showing  the  manner  of  Poe.  In 
"Eonchs  of  Ruby"*  may  be  found  **Lily  Adair:" 

"The  word  Eonch  seems  to  be  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Greek  word  which 
has  been  transferred  into  English  as  conch.  Chivers  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
"a  shell." 
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Where  the  Opaline  Swan  circled,  singing. 

With  her  eider-down  Cygnets  at  noon, 
In  the  tall  Jasper  Reeds  that  were  springing 

From  the  marge  of  the  crystal  Lagoon — 
Rich  Canticles,  clarion-like,  golden. 

Such  as  only  true  love  can  declare. 
Like  an  Archangel's  voice  in  times  olden — 

I  went  with  my  Lily  Adair — 

With  my  lamblike  Lily  Adair — 

With  my  saintlike  Lily  Adair — 

With  my  beautiful,  dutiful  Lily  Adair. 

— Stansa  3. 

In  the  same  volume  is  *'The  Lusiad — " 

On  the  banks  of  Tallapoosa, 

Long  time  ago, 
Where  it  mingles  with  the  Coosa, 

Southward  to  flow — 
Dwelt  the  maid  I  love,  sweet  Lucy ! 

Lucy,  long  time  ago— 

with  which  compare  Poe's  **The  Haunted  Palace."  There 
are  even  more  patent  imitations,  in  which  sometimes  the 
fantastic  nomenclature  manufactured  by  Poe  is  freely  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. 

The  volume  "Virginalia"  contains  testimony  of  excep- 
tional value  because  many  of  the  i>oems  bear  dates,  from 
1832  onward.  The  early  i>oems  are  commonplace,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Tennyson's  "The  Poet."  Dated  1842  is  a  poem  entitled 
"Uranothen"  (another  Greek  form),  with  an  Israfelian  echo, 
and  with  many  words  and  phrases,  such  as  "mystic  hydro- 
mel,"  *1iyalihe,"  "light-ensandaled  feet,"  "cherubimic  truths," 
which  possibly  suggest  Poe,  but  rather  more  strongly  Shel- 
ley and  Miss  Barrett.    By  1846  appears  a 

modest  maiden. 
Pretty,  bonny  Bessie  Bell, 
Queen  of  all  the  flowers  of  Aiden. 

(Has  any  one  before  Poe,  or  any  one  except  Poe  and  Chivers, 
used  the  English  form  Aiden?)  The  poems  dated  after  Poe's 
death — that  is,  from  1849  ^o  1853 — bear  almost  without  ex- 
ception marked  traces  of  Poe.  There  are  such  rhymes  as 
"angel-evangel,"  "lion-zion-Orion,"   "Chalice-Alice,"  "writ- 
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ten-litten"  (a  word  of  Poe's  devising).  The  vocabulary  growrs 
grotesque — "ulpsyche,"  "suckets,"  "melphonic,"  "anthos- 
mial" — and  Poe's  celestial  imagery  becomes  very  observ- 
able.    Without  dates  are  several  parodies: 

By  the  lies  that  thou  hast  spoken — 
By  this  trusting  heart  now  broken, 
In  the  shades  of  bright  Hoboken, 
Thou  shalt  die,  dear  Isabel ! 

In  this  city,  in  the  Palace 

Called  the  Tontine,  kepC  by  Allis, 
Standing  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  the  Green — 

Dwells  the  Lady  Ellen  Mary 

Who  is  of  her  charms  so  chary 

That  opinions  never  vary 
Of  her  beauty  in  Tontine — 
All  agreeing  she  is  belle  of  this  Tontine — 
Cynosure  of  all  the  lesser  lights  that  twinkle  in  Tontine. 

These  were  overlooked  by  Mr.  Ingram,  who  made  a  collec- 
tion of  parodies  on  *The  Raven."  There  is  also  a  serious 
poem,  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  which  is  a 
deliberate  paraphrase  of  "The  Bells."  A  poem  called  "Lily 
Adair"  contains  four  additional  stanzas  in  the  same  measure 
as  those  similarly  entitled  in  the  preceding  volume.  On 
the  same  plan  is  constructed  "Rosalie  Lee,"  in  six  stanzas, 
the  third  of  which  (the  second  below)  has  often  been  quoted, 
but  always  so  incorrectly  as  to  make  grammatical  nonsense 

of  it. 

On  the  banks  of  the  yellow  lilies, 

Where  the  cool  wave  wanders  by, 

All  bedamasked  with  Daffodillies, 

And  the  bee-beset  Crowtie; 
More  mild  than  the  Paphian  Luna 

To  her  nude  Nymphs  on  the  Sea, 
There  dwelt,  with  her  milk-white  Una, 

My  beautiful  Rosalie  Lee— 

My  high-bom  Rosalie  Lee — 

My  childlike  Rosalie  Lee — 

My  beautiful,  dutiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

Many  mellow  Cydonian  Suckets, 

Sweet  apples,  anthosmial,  divine, 
From  the  Ruby-rimmed  Beryline  buckets, 

Star-gemmed,  lily-shaped,  hyaline — 
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Like  that  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 
On  the  wild  emerald  Cucumber  tree — 

Rich,  brilliant,  like  Chrysopraz  blowing — 
I  then  brought  to  my  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  lamblike  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  dovelike  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  beautiful,  dutiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

The  poem  is  not  dated,  but  stands  immediately  after  a  poem 
called  "The  Fall  of  Usher,"  which  is  a  threnody  on  the  death 
of  Poe. 

In  this  free  and  easy  manner,  then,  between  1849  and 
1853,  Chi  vers  was  allowing  his  Muse  to  riot  on  the  patrimony 
of  the  dead  poet.  If  his  practice  elicited  no  protest,  it  might 
be  because  it  was  considered  unworthy  of  notice,  or  it  might 
be  because  so  much  of  his  work  was  done  in  real  admiration 
of  one  who  had  been  his  friend.  It  seems  more  likely,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  some  protest,  which  would  account  for 
Chivers's  action  in  attempting  to  turn  the  charge  of  plagia- 
rism agaiinst  Poe.  In  the  same  year  iti  w'hich  he  publicly  did 
this,  1853,  he  published  at  Philadelphia  "Memoralia;  or. 
Phials  of  Amber,  Full  of  the  Tears  of  Love."  An  examination 
of  this  volume  reveals  that  it  was  made  by  taking  "Eonchs  of 
Ruby,"  discarding  the  long  initial  poem,  substituting  six 
short,  worthless  ones,  and  binding  them  up  with  the  re- 
maining sheets  under  a  new  title.  The  poem  discarded  was 
"The  Vigil  in  Aiden."  In  it  one  Politian  is  represented  as 
mourning  for  his  lost  love,  Lenore,  who,  dying,  promised  him 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Rosy  Bowers  of  Aiden  "for  ever- 
more." But  Lucifer,  the  "damned  Demon,"  conjures  up 
visions  in  an  endeavor  to  seduce  him  from  Lenore,  declaring 
"with  the  voice  of  his  dear  Leman"  that  he  shall  meet  her 
"never — nevermore."  The  maiden,  however,  appears  to  him 
in  a  vision,  confirming  her  promise,  and  the  poem  ends  with 
his  triumph  over  the  demon  and  his  translation  to  Aiden  and 
Lenore.  Clearly  Politian  is  Poe,  and  Lenore  is  Poe's  Lenore, 
and  the  entire  poem  is  at  once  a  sort  of  pendant  to  "The 
Raven,"  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  an  elegy 
upon  his  death.    With  some  diffuseness,  some  declamation, 
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and  a  few  falls  from  poetic  grace,  it  is  still  a  pretty  creditable 
poem,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  poems  written  in  this 
style  (thougfh  also  overlooked  by  Mr.  Ingram),  and  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  poems  Chivers  ever  wrote.  The 
suppression  of  it  must  have  some  connection  with  the  con- 
troversy whidi  arose  at  that  time.  Yet  it  could  hardly  have 
been  suppressed  simply  because  it  might  seem  to  weaken 
Chivers's  case.  Other  Poelike  poems  were  allowed  to  stand; 
and  besides  Chivers  pretty  consistently  took  an  attitude  of 
ofTense  and  not  defense.  It  appears  most  probable  that  in 
his  growing  feeling  against  the  memory  of  Poe  he  wished 
to  withdraw  such  a  manifest  tribute. 

Such  is  the  evidence  collectible  from  Chivers's  published 
volumes.  It  seems  to  establish  several  facts.  The  most 
patent  is  this:  that  after  the  year  of  Foe's  widespread  fame 
(1845),  Chivers,  with  a  remarkable  native  gift  for  melodious 
versification,  and  already  an  occasional  imitator  of  Poe,  came 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Poe's  poetry,  and  then  be- 
gan to  produce,  and  after  Poe's  death  collected  for  final 
publication,  nearly  all  of  his  poems  that  so  strikingly  resem- 
ble Poe's.  This  was  done,  too,  in  friendliness  of  spirit,  and 
the  charges  of  plagiarism,  which  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad 
grace  from  one  so  deeply  in  debt,  were  a  late  development. 
These  charges,  however,  so  far  as  they  imply  a  certain  amount 
of  quite  legitimate  and  scarcely  conscious  obligations,  are 
also  seen  to  be  not  without  foundation,  and  Prof.  Harrison 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dismiss  them  as  of  no  significance. 
"To  Allegra  in  Heaven''  does  contain  both  the  movement 
and  something  of  the  sentiment  of  '*The  Raven;"  and  there 
is  that  peculiarly  euphonious  line  in  the  still  earlier  '*Ellen 
Aeyre," 

Whitest,  brightest  of  all  cities — saintly  angel,  Ellen  Aeyre, 

which,  set  by  the  side  of  a  dozen  different  lines  in  "The 
Raven," 

Thrilled  me,  filled  me,  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before, 
furnishes  corroborating  evidence  of  a  convincing  kind.    How- 
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ever  much,  therefore,  Chivers  both  initially  and  finally  owed 
to  Poe,  it  is  of  the  highest  probability  that  Poe  also  owed 
something  initially  to  Chivers,  and  the  two  poems  just 
mentioned  must  be  taken  along  with  Tennyson's  "Locksley 
Hall,"  Mrs.  Browning's  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship," 
Dickens's  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  and  what  not  besides,  as  hav- 
ing played  their  Httle  part  in  the  genesis  of  "The  Raven." 
Moreover,  the  man  who,  in  1836,  could  write  "Ellen  Aeyre," 
with  the  line  above  quoted,  had,  even  after  Poe's  Lenores 
and  Annabel  Lees  and  the  rest,  some  title  to  go  on  writing 
his  own  Isadores  and  Rosalie  Lees  and  beautiful,  dutiful  Lily 
Adairs  without  making  any  very  profuse  apologies  to 
Poe.  Of  course  it  is  still  Poe  who  made  these  themes  and 
the  manner  of  treating  them  effective,  and  it  is  a  fatal  ad- 
mission of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Chivers  that  he  accepted 
the  leadership  of  Poe.  Chivers,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
recognized  the  value  of  the  peculiar  outcroppings  of  his 
genius  until  Poe  worked  the  vein,  and  then  he  industriously 
set  about  working  it  after  him.  Even  then  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  extracting  pure  gold;  Poe  alone  did  that. 

In  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of  the  genesis  of 
"The  Raven"  there  is  another  matter  that  seems  worth  con- 
adering.  Albert  Pike's  "Isadore"  (or  "The  Widowed 
Heart"),  which  was  published  in  The  New  Mirror  in  1843,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  prototype  of  "The  Raven."  The 
third  stanza  of  the  poem  is  as  follows: 

The  vines  and  flowers  we  planted,  love,  I  tend  with  anxious  care, 
And  yet  they  droop  and  fade  away  as  though  they  wanted  air ; 
They  cannot  hve  without  thine  eyes,  to  glad  them  with  their  light, 
Since  thy  hands  ceased  to  train  them,  love,  they  cannot  grow  aright. 
Thou  art  lost  to  them  forever,  Isadore. 

"Illusory,"  indeed,  as  Mr.  Stedman  says,  is  the  fancied  like- 
ness of  "The  Raven"  to  this.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
can  be  no  illusion  in  finding  in  this  poem  of  Pike's  echoes 
both  of  Moore  and  of  Tennyson's  "May  Queen."  And  this 
prompts  the  observation  that  the  influence  of  Tennyson's 
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earliest  poems  upon  American  verse  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  The  "May  Queen"  appeared  in  1832.  Tenny- 
son's earlier  volume  (1830)  contained,  it  will  be  remembered, 
a  number  of  Uttle  poems  addressed  to  or  written  about  wom- 
en with  melodious  names — Claribel  and  Isabel,  Mariana  and 
Oriana,  Madeline  and  Adeline,  Rosalind  and  Eleanor. 
American  magazine  verse  of  the  ensuing  decade  was  full  of 
these  sentimental  effusions.  The  Isabels  and  Isadores  and 
Rosalie  Lees  are  simply  countless.  The  new  influence,  of 
course,  was  tempered  or  intensified  by  the  lingering  influence 
of  Moore  and  Byron  and  Shelley.  Tennyson  himself  de- 
rived from  Keats.  But  it  is  clear  just  what  kind  of  poetic 
ferment  was  working  in  the  brains  of  our  lyrists,  especially  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  "taTanscendental  phi- 
losophies did  not  avail  to  quench  the  ardors  of  very  human 
amorists.  The  noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  lovely  maidens 
who  inspired  their  lays  were  so  often  transferred  to  heaven, 
which  brought  in  a  profusion  of  celestial  machinery — ^Aiden, 
for  instance,  and  the  seraphic  host.  Now  Albert  Pike,  unless 
the  poem  has  given  rise  to  the  story,  lost  his  wife  and 
mourned  her  in  "Isadore."  Olivers  had  lost  his  children, 
and  his  life  was  profoundly  saddened.  Both  of  these  men 
would  easily  fall  into  the  mood  of  the  morbidly  sentimental 
"May  Queen."  Is  it  too  much  to  conjecture  that  out  of 
these  personal  afHictaons  sprang  a  tendency  which  found  its 
culmination  in  the  loftily  conceived  and  musically  expressed 
"Raven"  of  Poe,  with  the  imaginary  lost  Lenore  for  inspira- 
tion? 

This  extended  comparison  has  incidentally  revealed  the 
qualities  of  Chivers's  verse,  so  that  but  little  need  be  said 
in  conclusion  respecting  its  intrinsic  value.  The  opinion  o£ 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  who  found  in 
it,  according  to  "his  poor  taste,  not  much  poetry,"  may  be 
disregarded.  The  editor's  taste  is  no  less  self-condemned 
than  self-confessed,  for  he  printed  multitudinous  verses  of 
the  "O  breathe  again"  and  "Tis  sweet  to  rove"  variety. 
But  Poe's  criticism  in  his  article  on  "Autography"  (1841)  is 
worthy  of  attention: 
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Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Olivers,  of  New  York,  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  poets  in  America.  His  productions  affect 
one  as  a  wild  dream — strange,  incongruous,  full  of  images  of  more  than 
arabesque  monstrosity,  and  snatches  of  sweet  unsustained  song.  Even  his 
worst  nonsense  (and  some  of  it  is  horrible)  has  an  indefinite  charm  of 
sentiment  and  melody.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  there  is  any  meaning 
in  his  words — neither  is  there  any  meaning  in  many  of  our  finest  musical 
airs — ^bat  the  effect  is  very  similar  in  both.  His  figures  of  speech  are  meta- 
phor run  mad,  and  his  grammar  is  often  none  at  all.  Yet  there  are  as 
line  individual  passages  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Dr.  Chivers  as  in 
those  of  any  poet  whatsoever. 

Abating  the  exaggeration  of  praise  in  the  last  sentence,  this, 
though  written  before  most  of  Chivers's  work  was  done,  re- 
mains a  very  fair  estimate.  He  is  precisely  a  poet  of  glimpses 
and  snatches,  with  no  intelligent  control  of  his  really  re- 
markable gifts.  He  could  write  very  fair  humorous  verse, 
and  yet  he  had  not  ttie  saving  sense  of  htmior  to  keep  him 
from  writing  some  perfectly  ludicrous  serious  verse.  His 
genius  was  to  madness  so  terribly  near  allied  that  the  parti- 
tions usually  broke  quite  down,  and  he  has  suffered  from  the 
intemperate  praise  of  equally  unbalanced  readers  who  felt 
the  power  of  his  melody  and  imagination  without  being  able 
to  fed  the  countervailing  defects.  At  his  worst,  one  can 
hardly  say  liow  bad  he  is.  He  will  gather  conventional  and 
conflicting  epithets  into  a  jumble  of  sheer  nonsense.  His 
^'Atlanta"  shows  what  the  riotous  romanticism  of  Keats's 
"Endymion"  can  lead  to.  Again,  his  verse  is  often  utterly 
flat  and  colorless.  Always  with  him,  facilis  descensus  Avemi, 
as  sometimes  with  Poe  himself.    Take  this: 

Thou  wert  as  lovely  as  the  hind — 

As  pleasant  as  the  roe ; 
Thy  beauty  most  was  of  the  wind — 
To  wisdom  thou  wert  more  inclined 

Than  any  one  I  know. 

Or  this,  of  Byron: 

He  was  Humanity's  incarnate  wail — 
Wasting  away  his  soul  in  one  sad  tale ; 
The  living  type  of  truths  that  sliall  prevail 
Long  after  individual  power  shall  fail. 
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Indeed,  one  hesitates  to  make  any  serious  claim  for  a  poet 
who  could  write 

In  his  arms  he  quickly  caught  her, 
Like  Virginius  did  his  daughter. 

Yet  when  Chivers  gets  away  from  his  scarcely  inspired  re- 
ligious or  amorous  verse,  and,  by  good  fortune  escaping 
bathos,  takes  a  cometary  flight  into  those  regions  of  which 
the  human  imagination  is  sometimes  made  free,  the  result 
is  startling.    In  "The  Poet  of  Love,"  for  example,  we  read  of 

the  music  of  the  Morns, 
Blown  through  the  Corybantine  Horns 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  reboantic  Norns» 
By  the  great  angel  of  Eternity, 
Thundering,  Come  to  mc !    Come  to  me ! 

It  is  easy  to  say  "Sound  and  fury!"  but  after  all  such  sound 
and  fury  is  not  often  put  into  verse.  Chivers's  delight  in  the 
sound  is  manifest  enough.  In  the  same  poem  the  "Cory- 
bantine Horns"  become  "Conchimarian  Horns"  and  "Chry- 
somelian  Horns."  But  resonant  names  like  these  are  a 
legitimate  element  in  verse,  and  when  we  remember  what  an 
important  element  Poe  was  wont  to  consider  them  we  can 
understand  his  own  high  praise. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  said  to  have  discovered  Chivers  in  his 
youth  and  to  have  read  him  with  delight.  Take  the  lines  in 
"Rosalie  Lee"  cited  above: 

More  mild  than  the  Paphian  Luna 
To  her  nude  Nymphs  on  the  Sea. 

Any  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  early  poetry  would, 
with  the  highest  confidence,  pronounce  these  lines  to  be  his. 
Or  take  this  stanza  from  "Lily  Adair:" 

Her  eyes,  lily-lidded,  were  azure, 

Cerulean,  celestial,  divine — 
Suffused  with  the  soul-light  of  pleasure, 

Which  drew  all  the  soul  out  of  mine. 
She  had  all  the  rich  grace  of  the  Graces, 

And  all  that  they  had  not  to  spare ; 
For  it  took  all  their  beautiful  faces 

To  make  one  for  Lily  Adair. 
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Then  read  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Dolores:" 

Cold  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  jewel 

Hard  eyes  that  grow  soft  for  an  hour ; 
The  heavy  white  limbs  and  the  cruel 

Red  mouth  like  a  venomous  flower ; 
When  these  are  gone  t^  with  their  glories, 

What  shall  rest  of  thee  then,  what  remain, 
O  mystic  and  somber  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain? 

Or  take  once  more  Ohivers's  "To  Isa  Singing:" 

Ui>on  thy  lips  now  lies 

The  music  dew  of  love; 
And  in  thy  deep  blue  eyes, 

More  mild  than  heaven  above, 

The  meekness  of  the  dove. 

Tlicn  read  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Fragoletta"  or  "Felise,"  weigh- 
ing carefully  the  cadences.  His  debt  to  Chivers  is  as  patent 
as  his  debt  to  Alfred  de  Musset. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck's  copy  of  "Me- 
moralia/'  now  in  the  Lenox  Library  at  New  York,  is  written 
(not  in  Duyckinck's  hand):  "Formula  for  Chivers:  Shelley, 
20  per  cent;  Poe,  20  per  cent;  mild  idiocy,  20  per  cent;  gib- 
bering idiocy,  20  per  cent;  raving  mania,  10  per  cent;  sweet- 
ness and  originality,  10  per  cent;"  with  some  profane  de- 
fense of  Chivers  in  still  another  hand.  It  is  the  ten  per  cent 
of  sweetness  and  originality,  and,  if  mathematics  will  allow 
it,  another  ten  per  cent  of  rhythm  and  imagination,  that 
one  would  like  to  rescue  from  these  almost  forgotten  verses. 
"The  Lusiad,"  of  which  a  stanza  is  quoted  above,  has  a  mod- 
ulated music  that  becomes  really  captivating  as  one  pursues 
it  through  stanza  after  stanza,  and  there  is  little  but  the 
wretched  pun  in  the  title  to  make  one  aware  of  the  fatal  lim- 
itations of  the  eccentric  poet.  As  a  final  example  of  Chivers 
at  his  wildest  and  best  may  be  cited  here  a  poem,  the  fifteenth 
line  of  which  once  elicited  Bayard  Taylor's  admiration: 

Apollo. 
What  are  stars  but  hieroglyphics  of  God's  glory  writ  in  lightning 

On  the  wide-unfolded  pages  of  the  azare  scroll  above? 
Bnt  the  quenchless  apotheoses  of  thoughts  forever  brightening 
In  the  mighty  Mind  immortal  of  the  God  whose  name  is  Love? 
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Diamond  letters  sculptured,  rising,  on  the  azure  ether  pages. 
That  now  sing  to  one  another,  unto  one  another  shine — 

God's  eternal  Scripture  talking,  through  the  midnight,  to  the  Ages, 
Of  the  life  that  is  immortal,  of  the  life  that  is  divine — 
Life  that  cannot  be  immortal,  but  the  life  that  is  divine. 

Like  some  deep,  impetuous  river  from  the  fountains  everlasting, 
Down  the  serpentine  soft  valley  of  the  vistas  of  all  Time, 

Over  cataracts  of  adamant  uplifted  into  mountains. 
Soared  his  soul  to  God  in  thunder  on  the  wings  of  thought  sublime. 

With  the  rising  golden  glory  of  the  sun  in  ministrations, 
Making  oceans  metropolitan  of  splendor  for  the  dawn — 

Piling  pyramid  on  pyramid  of  music  for  the  nations — 
Sings  the  Angel  who  sits  shining  everlasting  in  the  sun. 
For  the  stars  which  are  the  echoes  of  the  shining  of  the  sun. 

Like  the  lightnings  piled  on  lightnings,  ever  rising,  never  reaching. 
In  one  monument  of  glory  toward  the  golden  gates  of  God — 

Voicing  out  themselves  in  thunder  upon  thtmder  in  their  preaching, 
Piled  this  Cyclop  up  his  Epic  where  the  Angels  never  trod. 

Like  the  fountains  everlasting  that  for  evermore  are  flowing 
From  the  throne  within  the  center  of  the  City  built  on  high. 

With  their  genial  irrigation  life  for  evermore  bestowing — 
Flows  his  lucid,  liquid  river  through  the  gardens  of  the  sky. 
For  the  stars  forever  blooming  in  the  gardens  of  the  sky. 

No  such  renascence  awaits  Ohivers  as  overtook  the  fame 
of  Blake,  but  some  little  echo  of  his  music  merits  a  furlough 
from  oblivion.  There  are  less  worthy  poems  than  the  fore- 
going in  ever)'  anthology  of  American  verse  that  has  neg- 
lected to  g^ve  him  a  place. 

Alphonso  G.  Newcomer. 

Stanford  University. 

Note. — The  documentary  evidence  brought  forth  in  "The  Poe-Chivcrs 
Papers,"  recently  edited  for  the  Century  Magazine,  January-February, 
1903,  by  Professor  Woodberry,  tends  throughout  to  support  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  were  based  almost  wholly  on  internal  evidence.  More- 
over, Professor  Woodberry*s  opinion  that  Olivers  "was  in  parallelism  with 
Poc,  so  to  speak,  and  was  attracted  to  him  till  he  coalesced,"  is  predsdy  in 
accord  with  the  conclusions  drawn  above,  as  against  Professor  Harrison's 
more  radical  view.  One  point  of  interest  in  the  personal  history  of  the 
two  men  is  that  Poe,  in  need  of  money  for  his  publishing  ventures,  had 
reasons  of  policy  for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Olivers,  and  he  might 
therefore  have  tolerated  in  Oiivers*s  poetry  liberties  which  he  would  have 
resented  from  a  Longfellow.  Yet  the  weight  of  evidence  leaves  finally 
no  room  to  doubt  that  Poe's  friendship  was  as  sincere  as  he  was  capable  of 
feeling  for  any  man,  and  that  all  his  published  criticism  of  Oiivers's  work 
represented  his  real  opinion.    Another  point  is  made  clear:  that  there  was 
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a  definite  protest  against  Qiivers's  flagrant  imitation  of  Poe.  A  letter  to 
him  from  Simms,  April  5,  1852,  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  "give  up  Poc  as 
a  model  and  guide."  Doubtless  this  was  as  instrumental  as  ansrthing  \n 
precipitating  the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  Chivcrs,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  what  Professor  Woodberry  calls  his  fully  developed  "OriAic 
egotism,"  claimed  everything  and  conceded  nothing.  "The  Vigil  in  Aiden" 
is  specially  mentioned,  but  it  is  defended  with  equal  assurance,  so  that 
there  still  appears  no  better  reason  for  its  suppression  than  the  one  offered 
above.  In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Swinbiime's  delight  in  Chivers,  Mr.  Stedman's 
observation  takes  in  Professor  Woodberry's  hands  a  wholly  humorous 
aspect:  "Swinburne  was  known,  among  American  friends,  to  exercise  the 
divine  right  of  inextinguishable  laughter  over  such  verses."  It  may  be; 
but,  if  so,  Chivers  would  have  something  to  reply  for  himself  at  the  bar  of 
divine  consistency.  A.  G.  N. 
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The  really  poetical  passages  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius 
"On  the  Nature  of  Things"  are  like  oases  in  a  mighty  desert. 
They  are  the  resting  places  where  he  girds  himself  for  the 
journey  over  the  vast  dreary  stretches  of  the  poem  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  as  devoid  of  poetical  interest  as  the 
"Principia"  of  Newton  or  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 
A  poem  which  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  abstract  rules 
of  physical  motions  and  combinations  from  its  very  nature 
cannot  be  poetical  without  deviations  from  its  fundamental 
propositions.  In  such  a  work  we  may  set  down  as  clear  gain 
any  passage  into  which  lias  been  thrown  a  fine  image  or  a 
picture  whose  poetic  beauty  none  can  deny.  And  we  must 
judge  the  author  not  by  the  limits  which  to-day  we  may  set 
for  poetical  action,  but  by  the  subject  and  the  age  in  which 
the  writer  lived. 

The  Athenian  standing  in  his  theater  and  looking  out 
over  the  countless  dimplings  of  the  deep,  stands  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Aryan  race  whose  poetic  power  was  most 
highly  developed,  and  who  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
what  was  most  beautiful  in  art.  With  him  artistic  expression 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  his  canons  have  largely 
been  the  guide  of  later  ages.  At  the  other  extreme  stands 
the  Roman  whose  mission  was  the  development  of  law  and 
of  congregational  harmony  among  men.  He  had  a  sturdy 
independence  of  character,  and  of  necessity  became  a  war- 
rior, his  fundamental  traits  intensifying  as  time  went  on, 
so  that  after  centuries  of  development  he  was  still  struggling 
to  realize  his  ideal  of  legal  rather  than  of  literary  harmonies. 

Taine,  in  his  "History  of  English  Literature,"  has  shown 
us  how  the  physical  and  psychic  qualities  of  a  people  may  be 
reflected  in  all  their  forms  of  literary  expression,  and  of  no 
writer  is  this  more  true  than  of  Lucretius.     The  idea  of 
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Law,  which  he  sought  to  establish  for  the  universe,  was  but 
another  side  of  the  great  problem  which  the  Roman  nation 
had  set  itself  to  solve.  To  trace  his  personal  history  in  his 
work  is  impossible.  Scientific  works  give  us  no  key  to  the 
personal  history  of  their  authors,  and  to  this  statement  the 
work  of  Lucretius  is  no  exception.  Here  and  there  a  vivid 
touch  sfhows  that  he  had  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
but  we  cannot  tell  what  he  had  seen.  He  describes  a  ship- 
wreck with  g^eat  vividness,  but  it  may  be  that  he  never  saw 
one;  he  writes  of  legions  stirring  up  the  mimicry  of  war,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  watched  the  movements  of  an 
army.  Shakespeare  tells  of  the  poet  whose  function  is  to 
give  to  airy  nothingness  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  and 
w'ho  would  undertake  to  decide  whether  literary  creations  are 
of  the  actual  or  of  the  fictional  world? 

Among  the  vague  traditions  of  a  later  day  we  learn  nothing 
of  value  about  the  poet.  We  may  indefinitely  summarize 
the  ancient  references  by  sa3ring  that  he  was  born  sometime 
in  the  90's  B.C.,  and  died  when  less  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
Enough  of  the  marvelous  is  added  to  the  brief  biography 
by  the  statements  that  he  was  crazed  by  a  love  potion  ad- 
ministered by  his  wife;  that  he  composed  his  poetry  during 
intervals  of  sanity,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  amended  by 
Cicero. 

Cicero  himself  furnishes  us  with  no  evidence  that  he  either 
amended  or  edited  the  works  of  Lucretius.  He  speaks  of 
them  but  once  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  w'hidi  he  men- 
tions genius  and  art;  but  certainty  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  not  attainable,  for  we  do  not  know  just  what 
Cicero  wrote.  Cicero,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  read  the 
work,  and  this  may  indicate  an  independent  publication  by 
some  other  person.  Had  Cicero  amended  the  poem,  we 
should  expect  some  evidences  of  this  at  points  where  it  is  not 
shown,  although  the  amended  text  may  have  perished  and 
the  original  form  only  have  come  down  to  us.  But  the 
strongest  evidence  against  the  Ciceronian  editorship  is  the 
fact  that,  ten  years  after  reading  the  work  of  Lucretius,  he 
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wrote  his  work  "On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,"  in  which  he 
shows  no  single  trace  of  the  argumentation  of  Lucretius. 

The  work  as  we  have  it  is,  in  verbal  finish,  inferior  to  the 
works  of  Vergil.  This  may  indicate  that  he  died,  as  did 
Vergil,  before  he  could  give  to  it  the  finishing  touches,  or 
that  the  statement  in  regard  in  his  insanity  is  true.  Under 
either  supposition  we  can  account  for  a  noticeable  repeti- 
tion of  words  and  phrases.  But  the  story  of  his  insanity  can 
be  readily  explained  by  the  supposition  that  it  really  had  its 
origin  with  a  pious  scribe  who  wished  to  discredit  a  work 
which  attacked  the  existing  religion.  To  him  the  wish 
would  be  the  father  to  the  thought,  for  to  him  the  insanity 
of  Lucretius  would  mean  that  nature  had  declared  her  ab- 
horrence of  the  man  who  dared  to  try  to  prove  that  the 
gods  had  no  active  part  in  regulating  the  universe. 

In  his  view  of  the  subordination  of  all  things  to  law, 
Lucretius  was  a  typical  Roman,  for  the  predominant  Roman 
idea  and  that  of  Lucretius  is  the  same — the  idea  of  power 
working  according  to  law.  It  was  this  which  led  him  to  pre- 
fer scientific  exposition  to  poetry  and  made  his  work  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  introductory  lines  of  the 
poem  have  been  considered  as  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  as  giving  a  portraiture  of  Venus  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  remainder  of  the  poem.  But  Venus  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  laws  of  animation,  rather  than 
as  the  carnal  goddess  worshiped  by  the  Romans.  To 
Lucretius  religion  is  ever  the  monster  superstition  with  ter- 
rible aspect  standing  over  men.  To  show  whence  this  specter 
came  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  poet.  Cybele,  the  earth 
mother,  is  a  personification  of  the  powers  of  nature;  Jupiter, 
or  Father  Zeus,  is  a  personification  of  the  powers  of  the  air. 
But  man  thinks  they  are  realities,  and  Lucretius  must  help 
ViitYi  fr^  fViinL-  orio-ht.  lu  doing  this  it  is  shown  that  man  is 
of  natural  forces.  Not  only  is  this  demon- 
iws  of  his  being  are  given,  and  it  is  shown 
1  universe  and  man,  but  only  a  universe  in 
integral  physical  part.     In  this  universe 
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iK)t  mind  but  force  is  supreme.  Upon  this  platform  Lucre- 
tius takes  his  stand,  arguing  that  mind  is  not  free,  and  with 
a  grand  intellectual  effort  reviews  all  the  systems  of  philos- 
ophy and  tries  to  banish  mind  as  an  entity  from  the  world. 

As  Sellar  has  well  said,  it  is  the  association  of  great  laws, 
not  of  great  memories,  that  moves  him  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe.  He  has  not,  like  Catullus,  the  delight  of 
the  artist  in  painting  outward  scenes.  He  does  not,  like 
Vergil,  express  the  charm  of  old  associations  attaching  to 
famous  places.  His  idea  of  law  permeated  his  view  of  human 
life.  There  is  something  of  the  same  sadness  in  both  Hamlet 
and  Lucretius.  Not  that  the  latter  analyzes  himself  as  does 
Hamlet,  though  to  the  latter  man  is  but  an  atom,  an  in- 
finitesimal link  in  the  infinite  chain  of  nature;  but  still  with 
the  face  of  Hamlet  looking  sadly  down  upon  the  problem 
of  human  existence  we  may  compare  the  face  of  Lucretius 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  universe. 

Bringing  from  the  realm  of  sense  the  laws  which  govern 
men,  he  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  men 
the  same  wondering  awe  with  which  he  looked  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  external  world.  While  he  treats  of  the  universe 
as  a  fortuitous  collection  of  atoms,  he  touches  here  and 
there  upon  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  birth  and  death  of  men, 
and  with  the  same  reverence  with  which  he  deals  with  the 
facts  of  nature.  There  is  a  strange  feeling  of  utter  helpless- 
ness as  he  looks  at  man  wandering  and  trying  to  find  the 
way  erf  life.  There  is  evidence  of  conscious  strength  in  his 
(q)ening  picture  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  law  of  life;  of 
exultation  in  his  announcement  of  a  world  liberated  from  the 
thraldom  of  superstition.  He  was  seeking  for  the  universal, 
and  the  particular  had  value  in  his  eyes  only  so  far  as  it  in- 
dicated something  of  the  universal.  It  was  owing  to  this 
that  he  carried  his  demonstration  of  law  to  the  minutest 
corollaries.  He  moves  slowly  when  demonstrating,  and 
carefully  develops  each  point,  that  all  may  be  complete. 
His  illustrations  he  touches  but  lightly,  as  though  he  did  not 
think  much  of  them;  but  threw  them  in  that  they  might 
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please  the  reader's  fancy  or  give  him  time  to  think  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  which  he  is  writing.  He  subordinated 
his  poetry  to  his  science,  and  as  a  result  the  pleasure  which 
a  reader  feels  arises  from  the  consideration  of  individual  parts 
and  not  from  the  poem  as  a  whole,  for  the  radiant  glow  of 
poesy  is  impossible  in  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

But  in  his  poetry  what  is  man?  In  the  midst  of  the  for- 
tuitous collections  of  atoms  excited  to  action  by  blows  from 
all  sides,  the  thought  that  he  must  pass  again  to  the  ele- 
ments from  w*hich  he  came  added  little  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  He  can,  it  is  true,  form  extensive  plans  of  conquest 
and  of  empire;  can,  to  some  extent,  control  nature  in  her 
milder  moods,  but  to  the  full  power  can  offer  no  resistance. 
Lucretius  saw  the  deep  line  that  connected  all  material  ex- 
istences; saw  the  deep  pathos  of  the  struggles  of  man,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he  never 
been  born.  Sadness  and  woe  are  his  heritage,  and  life  is 
rounded  with  an  everlasting  sleep.  And  this  is  the  life  which 
he  saw:  A  ship  passing  before  him  for  a  moment;  Whence  it 
came  he  cannot  tell,  but  the  end  is  seen  in  the  wreck  that  is 
strewn  before  his  eyes.  Yet  from  a  steadfast  gaze  at  this  he 
did  not  shrink.    From  him  came  no  Belialian  wailing: 

for  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  womb  of  uncreated  night 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? 

In  the  presence  of  personal  annihilation  Lucretius  stood  as 
unemotional  as  a  mathematician  in  the  presence  of  a  mathe- 
matical expression  whose  sum  is  equal  to  zero. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  the  best  thought  of  all  ages  has 
been  given  to  the  search  after  God.  In  various  ways  men 
have  sought  to  explain  their  own  actions  and  their  relation 
to  "a  something  not  of  themselves  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness," as  Matthew  Arnold  has  expressed  it.  Lucretius 
postulates  universal  law,  and  finds  in  the  primary  forms  the 
potentiality  of  every  form  of  later  development.     Had  he 
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been  bom  in  the  present  country,  he  would  be  classed  with 
those  Who  see  in  man  as  he  now  is  the  results  of  a  long  series 
of  evolutions  from  lower  types.  He  would  be  an  evolutionist 
rather  than  a  creationist,  and  would  be  opposed  to  those  who 
regard  moral  insight  and  religious  feeling  as  indicative  of 
a  personality  higher  than  man.  According  to  Lucretius, 
there  was  nothing  potentially  different  from  ourselves  which 
made  for  righteousness.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  believed 
in  gods;  but  according  to  Lucretius,  these  have  overshadowed 
the  race  and  terrified  it  so  that  instead  of  joy  men  have 
grief,  and  their  lives  are  spent  in  darkness  rather  than  in  the 
light.  In  this  he  stands  squarely  opposed  to  the  theistic 
teachings  of  all  ages. 

But  if  there  be  only  material  law,  how  has  it  come  about 
that  man  has  a  belief  in  Divinity?  To  this  Lucretius  does  not 
give  a  direct  answer;  but  as  his  thesis  does  not  agree  with 
the  common  laws  of  men,  he  must  have  seen  a  way  in  which 
all  things  could  be  harmonized  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
deduceki  by  him  for  the  government  of  the  universe. 

The  answer  which  he  might  have  g^ven  would  be  based 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "hiw."  The  common  view  of  it 
is  that  it  is  restrictive  and  imposed  by  an  external  power.  Yet 
it  may  be  merely  the  objective  statement  of  internal  rela- 
tionship, not  a  force  superimposed  and  working  from  with- 
out, but  simply  an  expression  of  the  relations  of  the  parts 
to  which  our  defective  analysis  has  given  an  apparently  ob- 
jective reality.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  a  statement  of 
the  interaction  of  material  particles;  but  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  tell  how  these  particles  can  have  any  such  relation 
to  each  other,  nor  did  Lucretius  try  to  solve  the  problem. 
He  merely  presented  the  inner  relationship,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  the  atomic  theory  sought  to  show  that  from  the  com- 
binations of  atoms  has  come  all  that  is,  and  that  too  with- 
out the  interference  of  divine  power.  But  having  reduced 
law  to  an  inner  relationship,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
how  it  is  that  this  appears  to  man  as  the  workings  of  an 
•external  personal  power. 
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All  this  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  inferences 
of  man.  Man  acts  upon  matter,  and  similar  actions  in  nature 
are  interpreted  as  the  results  of  rational  action.  The  princi- 
ple is  the  projection  of  personality  upon  the  cosmos  whose 
movements  are  then  interpreted  in  accordance  with  our  own 
activities.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  productions  and 
activities  of  nature,  such  as  would  not  be  expected  under  the 
operations  of  uniform  law.  Diversity  implies  a  sportiveness 
or  freedom  which  appears  not  to  be  acting  according  to  law. 
The  readiest  explanation  is  to  have  recourse  to  a  personality 
which  can  act  upon  the  things  about  us.  Man  acts  upon  mat- 
ter, and  similar  actions  in  nature  are  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  rational  action.  When  man  shall  see  that  this  interjweta- 
tion  is  incorrect,  and  that  calm  reason  alone  can  remove  the 
terrors  that  haunt  him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  be  free. 

To  Lucretius  well  belongs  the  praise  of  being  the  most 
contemplative  poet  of  antiquity.  But  the  interest  we  feel 
in  his  deepest  contemplations  is  greatly  lessened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  exacter  results  of  modern  experimentation, 
though  some  of  his  postulates  are  postulates  still.  But  when 
we  examine  the  really  poetical  portions  of  his  work,  the  case 
is  different,  for  some  of  the  passages  are  superior  to  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  found  in  Latin  poetry.  Difficulties  of 
language,  difficulties  of  subject  were  before  him,  yet  he 
triumphed  over  both. 

More  than  once  he  bewails  the  poverty  of  his  ancestral  lan- 
guage, but  of  this  the  radiant  flowers  of  his  poesy  give  no  in- 
dication. The  universe  which  once  to  men  seemed  animate 
was  to  him  merely  a  collection  of  atoms.  The  dryads  of  the 
trees  were  dead,  and  nymphs  no  longer  sported  in  the  waters. 
Amid  this  wreck  of  old  beliefs  he  sought  to  write  a  poesy 
that  should  express  the  beauty  and  the  vigor  of  nature's  life. 
Free  from  the  influences  of  religious  interpretation,  he  sought 
to  express  the  beauty  resulting  from  the  harmonious  inter- 
action of  the  elements  in  nature.  There  is  to  be  found  in  his 
poetry  a  freshness  of  feeling,  an  appreciation  of  nature,  and 
the  results  of  an  apparently  close  observation  of  her  every 
movement.     The  sea,  the  sky,  the  waters,  birds  and  beasts 
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had  each  in  its  way  impressed  him,  and,  seeing  the  harmony 
running  through  the  whole  of  nature,  under  the  influence 
of  this,  he  viewed  each  manifestation  of  form  or  action  with 
a  keen  delight.  With  the  finest  of  touches  he  paints  his 
pictures  of  field  and  wood.  He  is  rapid  in  his  descriptions, 
and  illustrates  by  flashes  of  light.  His  similes  are  short;  his 
comparisons  are  generally  given  only  in  outline,  and  not  with 
the  full  rich  coloring  often  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
professed  poets  of  nature. 

Of  the  poets  of  Rome  he  stands  the  nearest  to  the  men 
of  to-day,  an  indication  of  the  truly  fundamental  character 
of  his  thinking.  In  his  philosophy  he  maintains  the  exist- 
ence of  atoms  and  of  a  subsensible  world.  From  a  religious 
standpoint  he  was  a  religious  protestant,  and,  under  other 
guise,  attacked  the  system  whose  destruction  was  one  of  the 
early  triumphs  of  Christianity.  His  poetry  expresses  the 
quintessence  of  naturalism,  and  critics  find  parallels  to  his 
thought  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth.  He  assumes  a 
past  development  out  of  which  have  come  the  things  that 
are.  To  him  as  to  all  nualteriali'Sitic  speculators  the  origin 
of  life  is  a  profound  mystery.  Whence  it  came  he  cannot 
tdl.  Not  from  the  gods,  for  they  are  unmotional;  nor  per- 
haps is  this  question  of  much  importance,  for  all  may  soon 
vanish :  Th^  go^s,  who  haunt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred,  everlasting  calm ! 

.     .     .    and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself, 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes. 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the  grave, 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall  pass. 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void, 
Into  the  unseen  forever.  — Tennyson,  "Lucretius." 

R.  B.  Steele. 

Vanderbilt  University. 
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A  STUDY  OF  SHELLEY'S  "PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  help,  though  ever  so 
little,  to  the  clearer  comprehension  of  the  thought  under- 
lying Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound."  The  poet  has  ex- 
pressed his  theory  of  human  progress  in  language  of  such 
ethereal  elusiveness  that  it  escapes  more  or  less  the  intellec- 
tual grasp.  Yet  clearly  an  understanding  of  the  thought 
is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  the  poet's  distinctive  art, 
expression. 

In  the  following  the  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  "Prometheus  Unbound:"  (i)  by  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  drama  in  the  light  of  the  rest  of  the  poet's  work; 
and  (2)  by  a  comparison  between  it  and  Goethe's  "Faust," 
with  a  view  to  defining  further  Shelley's  thought  by  differ- 
entiating it  from  its  antithesis. 

1.  An  Interpretation. 

When  Saturn  ruled  the  universe  man  lived  a  life  of  calm 
joy  as  the  flowers  do  now  before  the  wind  or  sun  has 
withered  them.  But  the  God  denied  man  his  birthright 
—consciousness  and  all  that  it  involves,  freedom,  reason, 
emotion. 

This  Saturnian  existence — serene  but  lethargic — came  to 
an  end  when  Prometheus  gave  the  government  of  the  world 
to  Jupiter  with  this  command:  "Let  man  be  free."  Thus 
mankind  was  endowed  with  consciousness  and  volition.  But 
the  new  ruler,  Jupiter,  was  malicious:  he  brought  famine, 
toil,  pain,  terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse,  self-contempt — 
the  whole  train  of  evil — ^into  the  world.  Prometheus,  seeing 
earth  thus  Heaven-oppressed,  in  pity  waked  hope  and  love  in 
man,  and  gave  him  as  alleviations  to  his  state  art,  knowl- 
edge, and  control  over  physical  forces. 

For  these  services  to  mankind,  Prometheus  was  bound. 
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at  Jupiter's  command,  to  Mount  Caucasus.    There  we  see 

him  at  the  opening  of  Shelley's  poem.    He  has  been  hanging 

there  for  ages  of  sleep-unshidtered  hours,  suffering  every 

torture  which  the  cruelty  of  Jove  can  devise.     The  Furies 

torment  him  with  visions  of  suffering  mankind:  now  he  sees 

the  gentlest  Nazarene  crucified;  and  now  he  hears  the  spirit 

of  this  Christ  wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled,  for  the  gospel 

of  love  which  has  been  perverted  into  an  anathema.     The 

Titan  agonizes  under  the  implied  reproach.     He  realizes 

that  he  is  responsible  for  human  suffering  in  that  he  aroused 

hiunanity  from  the  Satumian  state  of  unconsciousness  and 

wakened  clear  knowledge  for  man: 

Then  was  kundled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 
Those  perishing  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  forever. 

The  Furies  exult  at  the  anguish  of  Prometheus: 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee ;  but  each  one  remembers, 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberless  head. 

But  though  the  future  is  dark,  it  is  not  quite  hidden  from 
the  Titan.  He  does  not  know,  indeed,  the  term  of  Jupiter's 
tyranny;  but  this  he  knows,  that  the  hour  will  come  when 
there  will  be  an  end.  Moreover,  Prometheus  alone  discerns 
the  instrument  whereby  the  Father  of  Evil  is  destined  to  be 
overthrown:  a  child  will  be  bom  to  Jupiter  who  will  dethrone 
his  father,  for  evil  begets  its  own  destruction.  This  is  the 
secret,  the  revelation  of  which  would  procure  for  Prometheus 
reconciliation  with  Jupiter  and  release  from  torture.  But 
he  chooses  rather  to  endure  the  unspeakable  anguish,  since 
the  revelation  of  the  secret  would  obviate  the  downfall  of 
the  Tyrant  and  so  condemn  mankind  to  eternal  slavery 
under  dominant  Evil. 

Thus  unsubmissively  the  Champion  of  humanity  suffers 
his  woes.  Suddenly  he  transcends  them,  with  one  leap  at- 
taining the  height  of  his  being.  For  whereas  hitherto,  blind 
with  grief,  he  has  hated  his  tormentor,  now  love  wells  up 
in  his  heart  for  the  Tyrant.  He  pities  Jupiter  because  the 
day  of  his  doom  must  come: 
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What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  thro'  the  wide  Heaven ! 
.     .     .     I  speak  in  grief, 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more. 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise. 

Although    Prometheus    vaguely    apprehends    that    now 

"Heaven  can  torment  no  more,"  yet  he  does  not  realize  that 

the  day  of  doom  is  actually  at  hand.    He  does  not  know  that 

the  moment  he  pitied  Jupiter,  thus  making  the  sphere  <^ 

his  love  absolutely  all-inclusive,  that  moment  the  ruin  of 

the  Tyrant  was  initiated.    Yet  so  it  is.    Only  through  Love 

can  mankind  be  saved  ultimately: 

Most  vain  all  hope  but  love. — Act  I. 

Fate,  time,  occasion,  chance,  and  change — ^to  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. — Act  II.,  iv. 

In  "Queen  Mab"  the  same  principle  is  expressed  when  the 
initiation  of  the  millennial  period  is  called  "the  mom  of  love" 
(IX.).  And  in  "The  Revolt  of  Islam"  it  is  shown  operative: 
there  we  see 

a  nation 
Made  free  by  love. — Canto  V.,  xiv.  3. 

Love,  then,  the  saving  principle,  is  at  work.  The  process 
has  been  set  afoot  which  is  to  culminate  in  the  emancipation 
of  humanity  through  the  dethronement  of  Jupiter  by  his 
offspring. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  consummation  of  Love  in 
Prometheus  is  to  initiate  his  reunion  with  Asia,  his  beloved, 
from  whom  he  'has  been  separated  during  the  years  of  his 
torture  on  Caucasus — years  during  which  Prometheus,  blind 
with  grief,  hated  the  Tyrant.  That  is.  Mankind  (Prome- 
theus), omnipotent  througli  perfected  Love,  begins  to  actu- 
alize its  Ideal  (Asia). 

Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  above.— ^r/  //.,  v. 

Asia  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  of  Shelley's  conceptions. 
With  most  delicate  art  the  poet  in  mystic  language  vaguely 
shadows  forth  her  meaning.    She  is  the  "lamp  of  earth,"  the 

light  of  life, 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld.— ^r/  ///.,  m. 
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Prometheus  drinks  life  from  her  loved  eyes.  By  his  soul 
she  lives;  and  her  transforming  presence  would  fade,  if  it 
were  not  mingled  with  his. 

Such  subtle  language  requires  the  illumination  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  flows  abundantly  from  the  rest  of  Shelley's 
work.  Comment  on  Asia  can  be  found  in  all  of  his  greater 
poems,  for  the  shadow  of  Asia  early  fell  upon  him: 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 
I  shrieked,  and  clasped  my  hands  in  ecstasy ! 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine^-have  I  not  kept  the  vow  ? 

With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave :  they  have  in  visioned  bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 

Outwatched  with  me  the  envious  night — 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 

Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 

This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 
That  thou,  O  awful  Loveliness, 
Wouldst  give  whatever  these  words  cannot  express. 

— Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  v.,  vi. 

So  in  "Alastor"  the  veiled  maid  whom  the  youth  has  seen 
in  vision,  and  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  dies,  is  again  Asia: 
"Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul" — that  is, 
she  was  his  soul's  ideal  objectified.  Again  in  **Epipsychidion" 
the  poet  expands  his  conception  of  Asia: 

Seraph  of  Heaven !     .     .     . 

Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 

All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 

Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality ! 


Veiled  glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 

Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror ! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art ! 

The  glory  of  her  being     .     .     . 

.    .    .    one  intense 

Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 

Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
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Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  furled 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  Loveliness. 

—E^psychidian. 

In  the  light  of  these  clearer  statements,  the  mystic  descrip- 
tions of  Asia  in  "Prometheus  Unbound"  reveal  their  hidden 
wealth  of  significance.  Asia  is  the  Ideal  of  Life,  Beauty, 
Nature:  she  is  All  that  mankind  has  ever  hoped  for  or  longed 
fpr  or  loved.  And  now  that  Humanity  is  purged  of  all  hatred, 
now  that  it  is  potent  through  love,  this  Ideal  is  moving  to 
meet  it:  Asia  leaves  her  far  Indian  vale  to  go  to  commingle 
with  Prometheus. 

That  Asia's  activity  is  not  accidental,  but  the  inevitable 
response  to  the  change  in  Prometheus,  is  indicated  unmis- 
takably by  the  personification  of  Necessity  or  Destiny  as 
Demogorgon,  who,  through  his  ministers,  the  Echoes,  draws 
her  to  his  cave  whence  the  destined  hour  will  bear  her  to 
Prometheus.  Referring  to  the  path  of  Asia  to  Demogor- 
gon's  cave,  the  spirits  sing: 

There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 
Of  echoes,  music-tongued,  which  draw, 
By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law. 


And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 

To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound, 
And  wakes  the  destined.    Soft  emotion 
Attracts,  impels  them:  those  who  saw 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 

There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 
Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 
The  sweet  desires  within  obey. — Act  II.,  ii 

On  the  way  to  the  cave  of  Destiny  the  Echoes  sing  to 
Asia,  stating  her  connection  with  the  next  link  in  the  con- 
catenation of  events  which  constitutes  the  process  of  the 
liberation  of  mankind: 

In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken ; 
By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken. — Act  II.,  i. 
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This  "voice  unspoken"  is  the  child  of  Jupiter,  who  is  destined 
to  dethrone  his  father.  He  exists  already,  but  "unbodied." 
Jupiter  is  eagerly  expecting  the  incarnation  of  this  child, 
not  knowing  that  it  is  his  Doom,  but  believing  that  through 
it  mankind  will  be  finally  subdued,  for  thus  far  man  has 
suffered  indeed,  but  without  submission.  Through  the  step 
of  Asia  the  sleeping  voice  will  awaken,  through  Asia  Demo- 
gorgon  (Destiny)  will  unloose  through  life's  portal  the  snake- 
like Doom  coiled  underneath  his  throne. 
Asia  descends,  then, 

I'h rough  the  gray  void  abysm, 
Down,  down  I 

to  the  realm  of  Demogorgon.  This  realm  was  described 
by  Shelley,  though  in  somewhat  different  imagery,  in  "Queen 
Mab,"  where  the  poet  leads  us  to  "the  cradles  of  Eternity." 

Once  Asia  is  within  that  cave  whence  Destiny  loosens  the 
Hours,  once  she  is  ready  to  depart  thence  to  be  united  with 
Prometheus — the  child  of  Jupiter,  his  Doom,  can  be  incar- 
nated. For  the  downfall  of  Evil  must  precede  the  actualiza- 
tion of  Man's  Ideal.  The  Doom  of  Jupiter  is,  of  course,  a 
manifestation  of  Destiny;  and  so  in  the  shape  of  Demogorgon 
the  fatal  child  appears  to  his  father.  The  destiny,  the  doom 
which  Jupiter  begot,  this,  his  offspring,  hurls  him  from  high 
heaven  into  the  abyss. 

In  thus  representing  Jove  as  begetting  his  own  ruin, 
Shelley  expresses  his  belief  that  evil  is  self-destructive.  So 
in  "Queen  Mab"  he  described  Evil  as  "done  by  her  own 
venomous  sting  to  death"  (IX.).  And  in  "The  Revolt  of 
Islam"  the  bloodless  overthrow  of  tyranny  follows  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  tyrant  to  crush  the  nation  com- 
pletely. 

Now  that  Jupiter  has  fallen,  Prometheus  is  unbound,  and 
he  and  Asia  are  united.  Mankind  sees  its  Ideal  realized. 
The  millennium  has  arrived. 

II.  A  Comparison  with  Goethe's  "Faust." 
Shelley's  poem,  it  has  been  shown,  assumes  three  stages 
of  existence:  (i)  the  Satumian,  of  unconscious  vegetable 
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life;  (2)  the  Jovian,  of  conscious  existence  into  which  evil  has 
been  introduced;  (3)  the  Promethean,  of  conscious  joy,  an 
existence  w»hich  has  cast  off  evil.  The  first  is  the  stage  of 
rest;  the  second,  that  of  conflict;  and  the  third,  that  of  at- 
tainment. 

Shelley  and  Goethe  both  regard  the  Jovian  period  of 
struggle  in  which  we  live  as  differentiated  from  the  Saturnian 
period  of  rest  by  the  possession  of  consciousness.  In  the 
Saturnian  existence  there  is  no  suffering;  suffering  begins 
with  consciousness  and  what  it  involves,  reason,  emotion, 
will.  Three  theories  of  life  proceed  from  this  point  of  de- 
parture: (i)  the  theory  held  in  common  by  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe  and  the  Furies  of  Shelley,  (2)  Shelley's, 
and  (3)  Goethe's  theory. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  first  of  these.  Mephistoph- 
eles  and  the  Furies  conclude  that  the  Saturnian  is  better  than 
the  Jovian  age.  The  painless  unconscious  existence  is  pref- 
erable to  the  conscious  life  which  is  attended  by  suffering. 
Thus  Mephistopheles  finds  fault  with  God  for  having  en- 
dowed man  with  reason  which  makes  him  aspire  and  suffer; 
the  Furies  taunt  Prometheus  likewise. 

This  cynical  attitude  contrasts  with  the  optimistic  views 
of  the  poets.  Shelley  held  that,  althougli  evil  cannot  exist 
before  there  is  consciousness,  yet  it  is  not  bound  up  with 
consciousness.  It  is  adventitious.  It  has  no  function  in 
life.  It  simply  impedes  progress.  Evil  has  come  into  life 
from  without,  and  man  can  and  will  shake  off  evil.  The 
Jovian  stage  is  accordingly  preferable  to  the  Saturnian  be- 
cause it  is  potentially  the  Promethean;  and  conscious  joy  is, 
of  course,  better  than  unconscious  rest. 

Goethe  agreed  with  Shelley  that  man's  life  of  conflict  is 
not  inferior  to  the  serene,  Saturnian,  vegetable  existence. 
But,  unlike  Shelley,  he  affirmed  that  the  Jovian  stage  is 
good  in  itself.  Goethe  believed  that  the  suffering  and  error 
which  coexist  with  consciousness  are  not  adventitious  but 
essential.  Man's  distinctive  goodness  lies  in  striving,  and 
as  long  as  he  strives  he  errs.  Thus  sin  is  a  condition  of  prog- 
ress ;  far  from  being  useless,  it  is  functional,  creative  of  good. 
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Goethe,  therefore,  does  not  look  forward  to  a  sinless  millen- 
nium. He  pictures  the  Promethean  period  as  a  mere  illusion, 
an  unattainable  end  toward  which  man  strives,^  the  divine. 
Accordingly  Faust,  the  typical  man,  dies  still  straining  for- 
ward toward  this  ideal.  It  is  the  struggle  that  interests 
Goethe.  Unaspiring  rest  is  good  for  the  thing  below  man, 
and  attainment  is  good  for  the  thing  above  man;  but  for  us, 
here  and  now,  the  best  state  is  that  of  courageous  striving. 

The  two  poets,  then,  though  both  optimists,  are  antithet- 
ical. Goethe  is  interested  in  the  process  going  on  to-day; 
Shelley  is  distressed  about  the  present — his  interest  is  in  the 
millennial  attainment.  Goethe  denies  evil  by  showing  that, 
in  spite  of  itself,  it  creates  good;  Shelley  denies  evil  by 
showing  that  it  destroys  itself  ultimately. 

In  our  day  Goethe  is  generally  regarded  as  the  better 
theorist.  This  judgment,  granting  its  truth,  need  not  em- 
barrass our  enjoyment  of  Shelley's  art.  Goethe  has  given 
beautiful  expression-to  what  we  to-day,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
conceive  to  be  the  actual  world.  Shelley  has  given  equally 
beautiful  expression  to  what  seems  to  us  an  imaginary, 
imreal  world.  It  will  redound  only  to  our  own  aesthetic  loss 
if  we  agree  to  appreciate  Goethe's  beautiful  real  world,  but 
refuse  to  understand  and  imagine  and  enjoy  the  lovely  ideal 
world  which  Shelley  has  created.  Lilian  Steichen. 

Milwaukee. 
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A  FRENCHMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MARYLAND 
AND  VIRGINIA  IN  1791. 

CiTOYEN  Ferdinand  Marie  Bayard,  member  of  the  "So- 
ciete  Kbre  des  Sciences,  Lettres,  et  Arts  de  Paris,"  artillery 
captain  and  traveler,  was  in  Baltimore  in  the  year  1791,  and 
spent  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Bath  Springs,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  That  fact  would  be  of  but  little  interest  to  us 
to-day,  if  he  had  not  published  in  France,  sometime  after 
his  return  to  Europe,  an  account  of  his  journey  fi-om  Balti- 
more to  Bath  and  his  summer  experiences  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

France  had  just  passed  through  her  great  and  terrible 
Revolution,  and  was  eager  for  any  account  of  the  young  na- 
tion which  she  had  aided  in  obtaining  liberty  a  few  years 
before.  Owing  to  this  and  to  the  attractive  nature  of  the 
book,  the  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1797,  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  a  second  was  issued  in  1798,  or  the  year  VI., 
as  the  title-page  has  it.  The  book  is  quite  rare  in  either 
edition.  Copies  of  both  editions  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  Sabin's  **Bibliotheca  Amer- 
icana" states  that  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  in  the  Harvard 
University  Library,  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  the  second  edition. 

This  second  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first,  but 
a  careful  revision — for  example,  the  account  of  the  mode 
of  crossing  the  Monocacy  by  a  ferry  is  not  found  in  the 
first  edition,  and  the  stream  is  alluded  to  there  as  only  a 
large  river.  In  addition  to  this  revision  and  to  a  more  ac- 
curate description  of  the  places  M.  Bayard  visited,  he  ap- 
pends to  the  second  edition  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  life  of  George  Washington,  with  extracts 
from  some  letters  pretended  to  be  written  by  him.  A  failure 
to  notice  our  first  President  at  length  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  first  edition  of  his  book. 
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These  criticisms  the  author  replies  to  in  a  prefatory  note, 
in  which  the  charge  of  having  used  new  and  unusual  words 
is  ingeniously  repelled  by  the  inquiry  as  to  what  body  is 
to  fix  the  language,  now  that  the  Academy  has  been  sup- 
pressed. 

The  first  edition  contained  an  appended  note  of  ten  pages 
on  Brissot,  by  J.  J.  Leuriete,  which  is  omitted  in  the  second 
edition. 

The  author  was  bom  at  Moulins,  in  France,  in  1763,  and 
died  in  18 18.  He  himself  is  authority  that  he  lived  at  one 
time  at  Strasburg.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  an 
author  of  some  note.  His  works,  a§  far  as  known,^  were,  in 
chronological  order:  (i)  "Voyage  dans  L'Interieur  des 
Etats-Unis  k  Bath,  Winchester,  dans  la  valine  de  Shenan- 
doah, etc.,  etc.,  pendant  TEte  de  1791  ;'*  first  edition,  1797, 
Paris,  8vo.  (2)  Second  edition  of  the  same,  "Augmentee 
de  descriptions  et  d'aneodotes  sur  la  vie  militaire  et  politique 
de  George  Washington;"  1798,  8vo,  Paris.  (3)  French 
translation  of  Priestley's  English  Grammar;  1799.  (4)  "Voy- 
age de  Terracina  a  Naples;"  Paris,  1802.  (5)  Annales  de  la 
Revolution;"  3  vols.  8vo.  (6)  'Tableau  analytique  de  la 
Diplomatie  Frangaise,  depuis  la  Minorite  de  Louis  XIII. 
jusqu'a  la  paix  d' Amiens,  1805;"  2  vols.  8vo.  (stops  at  171 5). 

From  the  work  wliidh  we  are  considering,  we  learn  that  he 
was  an  ardent  Republican,  though  disapproving  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Thonjas  Jefferson.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  he 
gives  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  him  by  Jefferson  in  1788, 
accompanying  a  presentation  copy  of  one  of  Franklin's 
works.  Being  a  Jeffersonian,  he  cordially  hated  Washing- 
ton and  the  Federalists,  as  we  shall  see. 

Bayard's  work  has  almost  been  forgotten,  but  is  surely 
worthy  of  notice  from  the  accurate  and  careful  picture  he 
draws  of  the  scenery,  places,  and  people  he  saw. 

In  his  preface  M.  Bayard  criticises  the  otlier  Frenchmen 

>Rosc,  "Biog.  Diet.;"  Hoefer,  "Biog.  Gen.;"  Le  Bas»  "Encyc.  de  la 
France ;"  Qucrard,  "France  Litteraire ;"  "Biog.  des  Hommes  vivants." 
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who  had  published  American  travels:  Crevecoeur,  Chastellux, 

and  Brissot.     The  first  told  more  fiction  than  truth.     The 

second,  occupying  himself  solely  with  the  facts  which  would 

interest  the  idle  moments  of  an  old  nation,  has  not  placed  the 

Americans  in  the  correct  light.    The  third,  though  uniting 

to  the  views  of  a  naturalist  those  of  a  statesman,  covering 

a  wider  field,  and  presenting  more  interesting  results,  is 

nevertheless  too  partial  to  the  Quakers. 

For  himself  M.  Bayard  sets  out  with  the  motto: 

Ignotis  errarc  locis,  ignota  vidcre 
Flumina  gaudebat ;  studio  minuente  laborem. 

"It  is  thus  that  I  traveled  for  the  reader.  My  work  is  a 
collection  of  pictures,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  But 
if,  among  these  pictures,  some  are  found  sufficiently  inter- 
esting from  their  design  or  coloring  to  excite  the  sentiment 
of  a  generous  rivalry,  I  s!hall  have  been  very  useful." 

In  another  place  he  says:  "I  proposed  to  depict  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Americans  and  their  domestic  habits.  I  believe 
that  task  is  accomplished — ^but  another  more  difficult  one 
was  found  inseparable  from  the  first — namely,  to  avoid  the 
monotony  which  regularity  of  traits  causes.  The  first  object 
needs  an  impartial  and  fair-minded  observer;  the  second  calls 
for  talents,  a  fertile  imagination,  a  practiced  taste." 

He  thinks  "all  travelers  have  paid  attention  to  making 
comparisons,"  and  this  he  avoids  as  tending  to  flattery  of 
one's  own  race.  "An  Englishman,"  says  M.  Bayard,  "makes 
caricatures  to  preserve  to  his  fellow-citizens  that  imagined 
superiority  of  which  they  are  proud." 

Bayard's  method  of  writing  is,  first,  to  describe  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  places  he  visits,  and  then  to  relate, 
at  some  length,  a  conversation  he  had  there,  which  shows 
that  he  was  a  very  Yankee  in  seeking  for  information.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  he  goes  off  into  rhapsodies  over  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  moral  character  of  the  community,  is  re- 
minded of  a  passage  from  some  favorite  author,  or  waxes 
sternly  indignant  over  some  vice  he  has  noticed.  The  rhap- 
sodies are  a  trifle  tiresome,  and  gladly  would  we  exchange 
them  for  further  and  more  accurate  descriptions. 
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The  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of 
far  wider  acquaintance  with  English  literature  than  most 
foreigners  of  th-e  day.  He  quotes  from  ten  different  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors,  from  the  Bible,  and  from  classical 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  as  well  as  from  writers  in  his 
native  tongue. 

As  a  good  French  Republican,  Bayard  'hates  neg^o  slavery, 
and  inveighs  against  it  again  and  again.  He  praises  a  fron- 
tiersman wiho  will  have  no  slaves,  and  he  forms  a  plan  for 
universal  emancipation  by  purchase,  the  money  therefor  to 
be  contributed  by  Frenchmen.  "In  that  act  of  justice,"  he 
says,  "the  glory  and  the  expense  ought  to  be  indivisible." 
Still  he  is  just:  "I  ought  to  do  this  justice  to  the  Americans; 
they  all  acknowledge  that  slavery  is  as  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  as  it  is  harmful  to  their  hap- 
piness, but  they  fear  poverty  more  than  they  love  happiness. 
It  is  necessary  either  that  slavery  should  be  gradually 
abolished  or  that  the  public  treasury  recompense  the  slave 
owners."  In  speaking  of  the  press,  he  says:  "The  newspapers 
printed  in  the  Southern  States  are  full  of  advertisements  for 
runaway  negroes.  These  announcements  are  adorned  by  a 
Bttle  engraving,  of  which  this  is  the  subject:  a  naked  negro, 
stick  in  hand,  with  a  little  package  under  his  arm,  is  running 
away,  while  the  devil,  with  long  horns  on  his  forehead 
and  outstretched  arm,  pushes  fhe  African  by  his  shoulders. 
The  idea  is  so  much  the  more  just,  since  a  man  must  have 
the  devil  in  him  (/r  diable  au  corps)  to  fly  from  oppression, 
lashes,  and  tyranny."  At  that  early  period,  M.  Bayard  found 
the  customary  arguments  offered  on  behalf  of  slavery:  that 
the  slaves  are  better  off  than  in  Guinea;  that  the  eternal 
life  they  gain  by  being  brought  to  America  and  Christianized 
more  than  makes  up  for  loss  of  liberty;  that  they  need 
have  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  since  their  master  cares  for 
their  wants;  and  being  the  descendants  of  Canaan  they  are 
included  in  the  Noachian  curse.  At  this  last  argument  M. 
Bayard's  wife  exclaimed:  "Would  you  make  me  detest  the 
Bible?" 

Our  traveler  tells  us  that  he  makes  his  journey  to  see  the 
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country,  to  learn  what  the  Americans  in  the  rural  districts 
were  like,  to  get  an  idea  as  to  what  the  country  was  destined 
to  become,  and  to  take  his  wife  and  infant  son  from  the 
"scorching  and  pestilential  mists  of  Baltimore."  He  speaks 
of  summer  resorts  in  a  way  which  would  not  be  very  inac- 
curate to-day:  "In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the 
waters  are  not  visited  by  the  sick  alone;  pleasure  and  love 
draw  thither  the  healthiest  and  most  robust  persons;  but  in 
America  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  air  in  the  cities  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  dog  days  is  another  motive  few- 
going  thither.  The  months  of  June  and  July  and  August 
are  deadly  for  infancy,  maturity  dreads  their  dangerous  in- 
fluence, and  all  go  to  seek  the  coolness  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  and  a  purer  air." 

Of  his  starting  point  he  tells  us: 

"Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Patapsco, 
at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  contains  28,000  in- 
habitants. Religious  beliefs  divide  this  population  into  Ger- 
man Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Nicolists,  Anabaptists,  New 
Jerusalemites,  and  Universalists.  The  plan  of  the  city  is 
irregular,  because  toward  the  bay  there  is  a  basin  about 
which  houses  have  been  built,  and  because  toward  the  north 
are  elevations  which  could  be  leveled  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  which  do  not  permit  the  streets  to  follow  any 
straight  line. 

"Some  principal  streets  have  outlets.  Such  are  Market 
Street  and  Gay  Street.  Others  end  at  the  basin  and  at  the 
elevations  which  bound  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The 
quays  are  constructed  with  trunks  of  trees.  The  tide  on  re- 
tiring uncovers  mud,  whence  rise  infectious  exhalations;  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  no  public  or 
private  edifices  which  are  more  than  mediocre.  All  the 
houses  are  of  brick  and  built  on  the  English  plan — that  is  to 
say,  their  fronts  are  narrow,  they  are  low,  and  they  have 
great  depth. 

"The  suburbs  of  Baltimore  will  be  pleasant  when  they  shall 
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be  peopled.  Nature  has  diversified  the  situation,  and  there 
is  one  prospect  wliich  deserves  to  be  pointed  out.  From  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  Col.  Howard's  house  is  situated 
you  see  the  Chesapeake  Bay  before  you  in  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  lost  in  space.  At  your  feet  is  the  city; 
at  the  right  fhe  Patapsco  follows  the  windings  of  a  hill  on 
which  plantations  present  the  agreeable  contrast  of  savage 
nature  and  nature  adorned  by  art;  on  the  left  a  cleared  and 
cultivated  country  stretches  to  the  ancient  forests  which 
bound  the  horizon.  However  beautiful  this  point  of  view 
may  be,  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  /a  cote  d'Ingouville 
presents. 

"Baltimore  has  felt  the  benefit  of  freedom  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  a  wretched,  straggling  village,  composed  of  a  few  mean 
wooden  houses;  to-day  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  United 
States  in  extent  and  the  fourth  in  commerce.  Its  inhabitants 
carry  on  much  trade  with  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Holland, 
England,  and  our  colonies.  They  export  much  tobacco 
and  iron.    Only  one  house  fitted  out  ships  for  India  in  1791." 

Besides  the  journey  of  which  he  gives  us  an  account. 
Bayard  traveled  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  liaving  evi- 
dently visited  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  he  de- 
scribes a  visit  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  near  Paterson. 

For  traveling  companions  from  Baltimore  to  Bath,  be- 
sides his  wife  and  babe,  he  had  Jones,  the  driver,  Mrs.  C — y 
and  her  maid  Molly,  or  Moly,  as  M.  Bayard  calls  her.  Of 
Mrs.  C — ^y  we  know  nothing,  save  that  she  was  a  resident  of 
Baltimore  and  a  tailor's  daughter,  a  fact  to  which  we  owe 
a  statement  of  some  length  in  regard  to  the  low  esteem  in 
which  Americans  hold  that  trade. 

Of  Jones  and  the  manner  of  travel  we  have  full  account. 
"The  owner  of  a  hired  carriage,  which  he  drove  himself, 
engaged  to  take  us  at  forty-one  francs  apiece,  baggage  in- 
cluded. This  man  had  two  good  horses,  and  a  reputation  for 
skill  as  good  as  that  of  his  horses:  it  was  a  double  recom- 
mendation, the  full  value  of  Which  we  felt  when  we  found 
ourselves    on    those    abominable    roads,    Where    we    were 
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threatened  every  second  with  being  overturned  upon  masses 
of  rocks  or  precipitated  into  chasms. 

'*As  in  England,  American  drivers  stop  after  having  gone 
three  or  four  miles  and  water  the  horses.  Jones,  our  driver, 
never  forgot  himself  while  the  buckets  of  water  were  given 
to  his  horses.  Traveling  Americans  rarely  let  this  occasion 
escape  for  taking  a  dram  (a  little  glass  of  brandy)  or  a  bun^per 
of  ff^og.  These  frequent  habits,  very  disagreeable  in  winter, 
are  very  well  arranged  for  the  horses,  who  regain  their  wind, 
and  to  whom  they  give  fresh  vigor;  I,  for  my  part,  doubt  if 
they  could  do  without  them,  considering  the  customary 
rapidity  with  which  they  pass  over  the  distances  which  are 
found  between  the  relays. 

''An  American  driver  is  a  sort  of  magistrate,  who  decides 
on  all  questions  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  takes  part  in  the 
general  conversation  of  the  travelers  and  often  guides  it. 
Rarely  are  the  most  humble  remonstrances  made  on  his 
manner  of  driving.  If  any  questions  arise  on  the  length,  the 
conveniences  of  the  roads,  the  quality  of  the  horses,  their 
pedigree,  the  fortune  of  the  persons  whose  houses  are  adjoin- 
ing the  highways,  he  is  consulted  and  heard  with  much 
deference." 

The  party  started  early  one  morning  and  breakfasted  at 
"Hellicott's  Lower  Mill,"  where  the  Patapsco  strongly  im- 
pressed the  travelers: 

''The  river  ...  is  shut  in  between  two  ranges  of  low  and 
barren  hills.  Some  small  trees  incline  almost  horizontally, 
and  sway  their  hoary  heads  scarcely  sustained  by  frail  trunks. 
A  light  bed  of  soil  covers  a  yellow  sand  which  rains  wash 
into  the  river.  Moss  and  scanty  tufts  of  some  bitter 
plant,  useless  for  cattle,  carpet  the  gloomy  amphitheaters 
which,  by  the  echoing  of  the  waters,  double  the  melancholy 
of  this  wild  abode. 

"The  bed  of  the  river,  but  sligtitly  depressed,  is  still  rough 
with  the  remains  of  rocks,  which  the  water  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  wear  away.  These  masses  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  and  hy  cheir  resistance  keep  up  a  dull  and  lugu- 
brious sound  which  is  truly  sepulchral. 
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"Avarice,  though  it  does  not  adorn  the  abodes  of  its 
slaves,  makes  them  at  least  endurable.  The  advantage  which 
can  be  gained  from  a  mill  in  this  place  makes  the  owner 
insensible  to  the  horrors  which  surround  him.  Seeing  only 
his  pecuniary  interests,  deaf  to  all  sounds  which  are  not 
those  of  gold,  he  lives  content  in  his  frightful  retreat;  the 
sound  of  the  waters  which  eat  away  the  rocks  does  not 
trouble  his  repose. 

"The  leanness  of  the  sheep  and  homed  cattle  shows  the 
sterility  of  the  land.  A  wretched  garden,  all  of  whose  prod- 
ucts seem  to  be  torn  from  avarice,  fields  whose  thin  turf 
leaves  the  earth  uncovered,  plains  incapable  of  producing 
even  small  oaks — such  are  the  gloomy  objects  which  the 
country  shows  from  Baltimore  to  this  mill.  The  earth  seems 
to  be  covered  only  with  rags  in  a  month  when,  to  use  the 
expression  of  an  English  poet,  'nature  puts  on  her  bridal 
robes.'     .     .     . 

"I  have  i>assed  through  the  most  wretched  parts  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brittany;  but  they  cannot  be  compared,  without 
exaggeration,  to  the  spot  in  which  we  then  were." 

Their  reception  was  a  contrast  to  the  scenery,  for  **they 
served  us  a  travelers'  breakfast — that  is,  ham,  broiled  chicken 
with  cream  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee. 
One  of  the  Misses  Hellicott  sat  at  table  to  pour  the  tea, 
and  acquitted  herself  with  a  maidenly  reserve  which  con- 
trasted pleasantly  with  the  noisy  eagerness  of  European 
hostesses." 

Bayard  was  much  interested  in  EUicott's  Mills  and 
their  owner,  grave  like  all  Quakers,  and  ^'speaking  through 
his  nose."  "Our  host  was  one  of  the  Maryland  Hellicotts, 
well  known  for  the  inventive  genius  which  seems  to  belong 
to  their  family.  Their  mills  are  large,  well-built,  and  equipped 
with  a  very  large  number  of  machines  which  take  the  place  of 
bands.  Our  host's  mill  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  his  parents, 
called  the  Upper  Mill;  but  is  not  inferior  to  those  of  his 
brother  millers." 

The  scene  inspires  our  author  to  propihecy: 

"Europe  has  furnished  the  Americans  with  all  the  inven- 
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tions  they  know,  and  the  history  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the 
New  World  will  present  only  a  series  of  dates  in  which  the 
population,  the  clearing  of  the  ground,  a  certain  amount  of 
money  will  favor  the  naturalization  and  adoption  of  our  dis- 
coveries. The  Americans  will  perfect  the  machines,  which 
serve  for  the  useful  arts,  because  labor  will  be  very  dear 
among  them  for  several  centuries.  Their  mills  are  superior 
to  ours;  but  that  perfection  is  only  the  combination  of  things 
which  we  have  invented  and  applied  before  them. 

'This  priority  of  Europeans  in  all  kinds  of  industry  is 
very  unfortunate  for  Americans,  because  it  places  them  under 
the  yoke  of  an  imitation  too  general  and  absolute.  The  ob- 
jects worthy  of  being  imitated  are  confounded  with  those 
they  ouglit  to  proscribe;  and  it  is  perhaps  because  they  take 
from  England  the  models  of  their  machines  and  their  books 
that  they  may  adopt  blindly  the  maxims  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  English  people." 

On  his  return  to  Baltimore  he  visited  and  described  another 
of  the  Ellicott's  Mills. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Ellicott  they  drove  on,  and  next  stopped 
at  the  Red  House,  a  little  tavern,  still  remembered,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  on.  Here  the  experience  was  not 
pleasant : 

**It  is  a  shabby  enough  inn,  kept  by  a  widow  of  remark- 
able reserve.  She  spoke  only  when  necessary,  and  lacon- 
ically enough  for  the  insociable  genius  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

"They  assured  us  in  all  the  inns  that  they  had  everything, 
although  generally  they  could  offer  us  only  eggs,  chicken, 
ham,  and  very  seldom  a  weak  wine  called  Lisbon." 

The  party  spent  the  night  at  the  Red  House,  and  ex- 
perienced a  thunderstorm.  Bayard  went  into  raptures  over 
the  scenery  thereabouts,  and  speaks  of  hearing  the  "wliip- 
poor-will"  and  the  mocking  bird.  He  refers  also  to  the  cat- 
bird and  to  the  blackbird. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  have  Bayard  tell  us  that 
"some  inhabitants  of  Maryland  have  made  vain  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  vine  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  useful  manner. 
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M.  Carroll  is  of  this  number,  and  for  his  laborious  efforts 
obtained  only  some  casks  of  poor  wine,  which  cost  him  quite 
dearly.  It  is  thought  that  the  vine  will  prosper  only  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where  the  winters  are  like  those 
of  Provence.  A  large  number  of  trees  cannot  be  acclimated 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland:  such  as  walnut,  the  plum,  and  the 
fig.  The  first  keeps  only  its  trunk  and  a  few  branches,  the 
fruit  of  the  second  quickly  degenerates,  and  the  third  loses 
in  winter  all  the  wood  wliich  it  adds  in  spring.  European 
fruits  in  America  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  Old  World." 

The  next  stop  was  for  breakfast,  eight  miles  farther  on, 
at  an  inn  on  the  left  of  the  road.  There  he  was  so  kindly 
received  that  on  departing  he  regretted  he  could  not  "em- 
brasser"  all  the  charming  "personnes,"  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  He  there  saw  "Sumak,"  honeysuckle,  and  the 
acacia  (locust)  in  blossom;  and  later  in  the  day,  at  a  wretched 
negro  hut,  he  had  "homany,"  a  porridge,  he  tells  us,  made 
"<rf  maize  broken  in  a  mortar  with  some  beans." 

That  aitemoon  he  saw  a  negro  flogged,  which  sight  sent 
him  into  such  a  rage  that  he  forgot  to  tell  anything  of  the 
places  he  passed  until  he  reached  the  "Monocacy."  There 
he  saw  zigzag  fences,  log  cabins,  and  tobacco  growing;  and 
thence  he  drove  to  "Frederiktown."  "The  streets  here  run 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  almost  all  the 
houses  are  brick.  The  only  public  edifice  worthy  of  note  is 
the  courthouse.  It  is  seen  on  a  slight  eminence  which  is 
covered  with  a  lawn  where  the  children  come  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  their  age.  This  house  is  square  in  shape.  It 
has  a  small  dome  and  a  peristyle  supported  by  Tuscan  col- 
umns." 

At  Frederick,  Bayard  spent  the  night,  and  found  excellent 
accommodation  in  the  tavern  kept  by  kind,  pretty,  and  af- 
fectionate hostesses.  "Such  happy  meetings  are  rare  in 
America."  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  club  in  the  tavern 
to  talk  politics  with  its  frequenters  and  learn  the  views  of 
the  Americans  on  the  French  authors  who  had  lately  written 
about  the  country. 
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The  next  morning  the  party  goes  on  to  Middletovvn  over 
a  very  bad  road,  and  finds  there  a  church  open  to  all  de- 
nominations, which  causes  our  friend  to  go  into  ecstasies 
of  joy  over  the  religious  toleration  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Middletown  contained  twenty-six  houses;  and  there  he 
came  upon  the  Methodists,  a  class  of  people  he  loses  no 
chance  to  abuse.    Of  their  preachers  he  says: 

"Imagine  one  of  our  furious  Jacobins  foaming  with  rage 
on  the  platform  of  a  popular  society,  raving  in  the  transport 
of  a  revolutionary  fever,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  resem- 
bling a  Methodist.  He  speaks  only  of  the  terrible  \'«ngeance 
of  God.  *He  will  seize  you  by  the  throat  in  spite  of  your 
tardy  repentance,*  said  the  foaming  preacher,  'and  will  hurl 
you  to  the  deepest  abyss  of  hell.*  Conversion  was  a  revo- 
lutionary operation,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  howling 
and  convulsive  movements.  Lucifer  must  be  sabered,  the 
vices  exterminated  at  one  blow,  and  the  word  of  God  was 
not  recited  fittingly  unless  it  was  spoken  in  an  obscure  and 
vulgar  language.  The  ignorant  fellow  found  it  very  evil  that 
the  ministers  of  the  sects  should  speak  their  language  purely 
and  cast  some  flowers  on  the  truth. 

"  *It  is  not  thus  that  the  apostles  converted  the  ignorant/ 
added  the  fervent  missionary.  'They  spoke  without  prepara- 
tion like  the  sailors  they  were,  and  they  abandoned  elo- 
quence to  their  enemies,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  other 
orators  of  the  day.* 

"These  zealous  Christians  pride  themselves  on  being  very 
rude  in  their  assemblies.  They  interrupt  the  speaker  or 
listen  with  distracted  air.  Since  they  see  in  this  brutality 
only  the  extravagance  of  zeal,  they  pardon  the  abuse  in  favor 
of  the  thing;  but,  if  their  preachers  are  disgusting,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  pray  is  almost  as  shocking.  A  dreadful  con- 
cert of  groanings  is  heard,  which  the  minister  makes  more  or 
less  loud  at  his  will.  Often  they  cry  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
then  they  take  a  lower  tone,  and  thus  go  through  the  entire 
scale.  Sometimes  women  roll  on  the  floor  and  strike  their 
heads. 
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"The  Methodists  no  longer  make  so  many  conversions. 
Grace  seems  to  have  left  them,  since  the  habitual  good  sense 
of  the  Americans,  roused  by  so  many  extravagancies,  has 
made  them  see  the  foolishness  of  those  doleful  mummeries." 

From  Middletown  they  pass  on  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
which  he  fully  describes.  On  them  he  found  the  locust  and 
"ickery."  On  the  plains  beyond  many  cattle  are  raised,  which 
are  taken  to  Baltimore;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. On  these  mountains  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  a  delightful  household,  whose  head  had  visited  "Ken- 
tuky,*'  and  told  him  of  the  far  Western  country,  and  of 
Louisiana,  whose  colonists,  weary  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  favor 
the  Americans,  and  who  expect  that  some  day  that  colony 
will  enter  into  the  federation  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
house  they  spent  the  night,  and  had  clean  sheets,  a  thipg 
so  rare  as  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

The  next  day  they  descended  to  the  "Potowmak,'*  "there 
larger  than  the  Seine  at  Rouen,"  and  Bayard  describes  tihe 
fertile  bottoms.  The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  which  he 
there  saw  for  the  first  time,  is  described,  and  we  learn  that  "it 
was  thought  that  maple  sugar,  if  it  could  not  rival  cane  sugar, 
could  at  least  supply  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  first  cry  of  joy  after  the  discovery:  the  friends 
of  the  blacks  repeated  the  sentiment.  At  last  they  had  found 
a  tree  which  should  free  the  Africans."  But  unluckily  the 
culture  of  tobacco  proved  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of 
maples,  and  the  negroes  remained  enslaved. 

During  autumn,  boats  coming  from  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  pass  up  the  river  laden  with  grain.  After  that 
season  the  transportation  is  over;  and  if  any  one  should  for- 
get to  provide  himself,  he  must  make  a  journey  to  Win- 
chester. 

"Heagarstown"  or  Hagarstown  seems  not  to  have  been 
reached  on  the  journey  to  Bath;  but  on  the  return  journey 
Bayard  passed  through  it.  He  calls  it  a  "little  Maryland 
city,  situated  on  an  elevated  hill  which  commands  the  valley 
of  the  Conegocheague.  From  the  summit  of  this  elevation 
the   view  extends  over  a  well-cultivated  country  on  the 
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right  and  left,  but  it  is  limited  on  the  east  and  west  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  city  of  Hagerstown  is  regularly  built;  its 
streets  are  large  and  straight.  It  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
millers  or  merchants,  and  they  carry  on  their  business  very 
well,  whether  it  be  with  the  maritime  cities,  where  the 
millers  carry  their  flour,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  West, 
whom  the  merchants  supply  with  colonial  products  and  ob- 
jects manufactured  in  Europe.  At  some  distance  from  the 
city  I  found  four  iron  cannons  which,  from  their  weight  and 
long  time,  had  sunk  in  the  earth.  The  surroundings  of  the 
city  are  picturesque,  as  are  all  the  sites  of  the  mountain 
country;  the  earth  is  fertile,  and  receives  in  spring  the  tribute 
which  the  surrounding  mountains  pay,  as  they  are  laden 
with  the  remains  of  vegetation.** 

Arriving  at  Bath,  Bayard  spent  a  most  delightful  summer. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  leave  until  October.  He  was  charmed 
with  the  Virginia  women  at  first  sight,  and  says  they  are 
"tall  and  slender,  and  have  much  more  expression  than  other 
American  women.  Although  they  seem  made  more  for  the 
labors  of  Diana  than  for  the  sports  of  love,  they  nevertheless 
obey  the  laws  of  that  master  of  gods  and  men." 

**Loving  and  faithful  wives,  tender  and  industrious 
mothers,  compassionate  mistresses,  they  have  all  the  virtues 
which  preserve  the  love  that  their  charms  inspire.  Negro 
slavery  has  not  yet  degraded  them,  and  this  is  a  wonder 
which  seems  most  marvelous  when  one  knows  the  customs 
of  the  women  of  the  French  or  English  colonies.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  expression  of  a  Virginian  woman 
with  that  of  a  Creole  to  perceive  the  difference  of  the  souls 
which  animate  the  two  beings." 

Bayard  boarded  with  Mrs.  *Trokmorton"  (a  cousin  of  Gen. 
Washington)  and,  liking  the  country,  traveled  up  the  valley 
to  Winchester.  He  also  mentions  by  name  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Am.;  Mrs.  B.,  widow  of  Col.  B.;  Mr.  West;  Miss  Lee;  Mr. 
Bush,  a  German  innkeeper  at  Winchester;  Mr.  Smith,  a 
planter  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bush.  Winchester,  he  says,  is 
built  on  a  little  hill,  and  **will  be  a  manufacturing  city,  be- 
cause in   all   fertile   countries   mankind   multiplies   rapidly. 
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and  industry  is  pleased  in  fertile  and  populous  places;  but 
when  there  shall  exist  communication  with  the  sea,  by  means 
of  canals  or  rivers,  the  degree  of  activity  in  manufactures 
will  be  incalculable."  The  Shenandoah  and  the  'Totow- 
mak"  will  transport  Winchester's  goods,  Washington  and 
Georgetown  will  become  its  entrepots,  and  still  its  merchan- 
dise will  fill  the  storehouses  of  Alexandria  and  Norfolk.  In 
Winchester  already  are  made  famous  carriages  and  excel- 
lent shoes,  boots,  and  saddles. 

On  his  trip  to  Winchester,  Bayard  was  excellently  enter- 
tained, and  tells  us  of  long  political  discussions  he  had  with 
Col.  David  P.,  a  former  aid-de-camp  of  Washington,  while 
staying  at  his  plantation.  He  also  later  went  to  a  **fish 
feast."  He  further  writes  of  five  o'clock  teas,  concerts,  and 
performances  of  strolling  theatrical  troupes  which  he  at- 
tended at  Bath. 

The  Virginian  men  of  this  section  he  found  tall,  slender, 
and  well-educated,  affable,  hospitable,  friends. of  the  French 
and  of  liberty,  whose  cause  they  defended  with  courage  and 
devotion  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Their  manners  did 
not  impress  the  Frenchman  favorably.  *The  manners  of  the 
well-to-do  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  rustic  and  violent. 
They  swear,  they  get  drunk,  gamble,  and  often  fight.  They 
have  a  kind  of  combat  unknown  to  the  Americans  of  the  East. 
The  athletes  use  fists,  feet,  and  teeth.  They  agree  to  try  to 
gouge  out  each  other's  eyes,"  a  process  which  he  proceeds 
to  describe:  ''First,  a  lively  fisticuflF;  then,  twisting  a  lock  of 
the  antagonist's  hair  round  the  forefinger,  they  stiffen  the 
thumbs,  and,  pressing  these  strongly  at  the  comers  of 
the  eyes,  make  the  eyeballs  pop  out,  amdd  the  applause  of 
the  spectators." 

"Elach  day  on  our  walk  we  saw  groups  formed  around 
drunken  athletes,  whom  the  point  of  honor  obliged  to  box; 
the  women,  frightened,  fled  these  barbarous  pastimes,  revived 
from  the  English.  Generally  a  bruiser  [a  bone  breaker,  he 
explains]  is  the  judge  of  the  combatants,  and  causes  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  these  kinds  of 
British  sports." 
5 
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At  the  springs,  there  was  a  dance  every  week,  and  tea 
parties  were  very  frequent.  **The  gamblers  assemble  at  bil- 
liards in  the  taverns,  where  they  often  spend  the  entire  night. 
At  first  these  were  only  gambling  coteries;  but  soon  a  *Gen- 
tleman'  who  kept  a  Pharoah  bank  became  a  central  point 
for  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

"Gambling  furnishes  the  expenses  which  luxury  demands, 
and  the  Virginians  are  not  free  from  vanity.  They  are  almost 
all  gamblers." 

For  the  family  life,  however,  he  has  nothing  but  praise, 
and  goes  into  raptures  such  as  this:  "In  the  United  States 
fitness  of  fortune,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  subordinated 
to  moral  fitness,  and  the  two  sexes  get  along  very  well.  The 
unions  are  sentimental  and  fortunate;  the  happiness  of  fam- 
ilies is  the  first  result,  and  purity  of  manners  is  preserved 
without  having  need  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  magistrate. 
The  daughter,  the  spectator  of  the  cares  which  form  her 
mother's  happiness,  loves  them  before  she  has  felt  their 
charms.  All  children  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  good 
household,  happy  in  the  harmony  of  the  family,  prepare 
themselves  instinctively  for  that  state  of  happiness,  and  be- 
come virtuous  on  becoming  men." 

Of  Maryland  tastes  and  manners  M.  Bayard  draws  a  some- 
what more  favorable  picture;  although,  as  he  says,  they  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  the  two  countries.  If  any  new  pur- 
chaser comes  to  live  in  a  Maryland  neighborhood,  he  is  at 
the  very  first  visited  by  all  his  neighbors.  On  the  morrow, 
or  the  day  after,  at  the  latest,  he  sees  negroes  arrive,  some 
carrying  hams  and  fresh  meats;  others  butter,  eggs,  cream, 
etc.  His  neighbors  have  told  him  that  he  can  borrow  serv- 
ants, horses,  carriages,  and  all  that  he  needs.  At  the  time 
of  his  first  crop  they  aid  him,  if  he  lacks  hands,  and,  if  he 
acquires  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood, 
he  finds  them  disposed  to  serve  him  with  all  their  means  at 
all  times. 

Of  these  hospitable  cares,  Bayard  received  the  advantage 
when  he  dwelt  in  the  country  near  Elkridge;  they  are  foimd 
everywhere,  there  is  no  establishment  which  has  not  its  Caleb 
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Dorsey  aitd  men  who  resemble  him.  (A  note  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Dorsey  is  a  Maryland  planter,  whose  hospitality 
and  honesty  have  become  proverbial:  his  wife  has  virtues 
which  merit  for  her  the  veneration  of  all  who  know  her.) 

'*I  acknowledge  that  when  I  saw  this  procession  direct 
its  course  toward  my  house  I  thought  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  delight  a  newcomer  with  the  sight  of  a  fair.  All  these 
presents  are  returned;  but  the  eagerness  with  w'hich  I  sent 
back  ham  for  ham,  fowl  for  fowl,  etc.,  seemed  precipitate,  and 
my  neighbors,  who  spoke  out  all  they  thought,  accused  me 
of  pride. 

"There  was  only  one  bad  fellow  in  a  neighborhood  where 
twenty  families  lived.  He  fed  his  negroes  so  poorly  that  they 
were  not  received  into  any  house,  and  for  this  reason:  that 
their  master  made  theft  necessary  for  them  by  not  feeding 
them.  These  wretched  slaves  would  willingly  have  g^ven  the 
preference  to  the  monster  who  starved  them,  but  when  they 
did  that  the  villain  tore  them  to  pieces.  If  they  happened 
to  rob  a  neighbor,  they  found  in  their  master  a  witness  who 
removed  suspicion,  and  an  accomplice  who  did  all  the  trickery 
necessary  to  frustrate  investigation. 

**It  was  said  that  two  other  persons  of  the  neighborhood 
permitted  their  cattle  to  go  into  others'  meadows;  but  the 
proofs  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  attest  the  facts,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  servants  to  put  up  the  fences  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  fault  with  which  they  were  reproached. 

"In  Maryland,  as  elsewhere,  one  can  live  on  good  terms 
with  everybody  by  avoiding  debates  about  profit  and  by 
not  asking  debtors  to  be  very  punctual.  Americans  do  not 
like  to  be  troubled.  When  they  are  lent  money  it  is  under- 
stood it  is  lent  until  they  judge  it  necessary  to  return  it. 
Since  that  silent  condition  is  understood,  creditors  do  not 
curse  debtors,  and  few  expose  themselves  to  the  torments 
of  impatience." 

Bayard  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  religious  character 
of  the  people  and  their  observance  of  Sunday,  but  their 
educational  methods  he  thought  very  bad. 

"Children  are  well  brought  up  in  the  household,  because 
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there  they  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty  and  very  little  notice 
is  taken  of  what  they  do.  .  .  .  But  if  they  are  happy  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  the  age  of  iron  quickly  follows  the 
age  of  gold. 

"The  schoolmasters  follow  a  system  fitter  to  train  slaves 
than  to  form  citizens.  An  English  or  American  teacher  is 
tfhe  gloomiest  and  most  pedant ical  prig  that  a  little  learn- 
ing ever  produced.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  recom- 
mend the  humane  method  of  Rousseau.  The  pedants 
unanimously  rejected  it,  and  continue  to  make  scholars  pay 
with  whippings  for  a  very  petty  fund  of  knowledge.  The 
great  argument  of  the  gentlemen  is  that  the  dignity  erf  men 
like  themselves  can  be  compromised  by  the  pranks  of  a  lively 
and  witty  child;  that  the  dignity  of  their  scihools,  moreover, 
is  under  that  danger.  *But  you  should  expel  the  disobedient,' 
we  replied. 

"  'Horrible  thought,'  answered  the  dealer  in  knowledge. 
*Then  I  am  a  whole  quarter's  pay  out  of  pocket.  It  is  better 
to  whip  the  scholars  than  to  expel  them.' 

"The  unhappy  ones  who  study  under  these  pedants  soon 
lose  that  sweetness  of  character  which  they  had  brought  to 
the  school,  and  on  leaving  that  place  of  punishment  you  see 
them  torment  and  beat  each  ot<her.  They  learn  a  little  Latin, 
arithmetic,  and  some  principles  of  practical  geometry,  which 
they  apply  to  surveying.  The  parents  then  apprentice  a  son 
to  an  attorney  or  a  doctor,  according  as  they  wish  to  make 
a  squire  or  a  physician  of  the  young  gentleman. 

"Americans  of  wealth  destine  their  children  for  the  bar. 
The  young  men  become  attached  to  the  effeminate  and 
licentious  life  of  the  cities,  w^hich  they  accordingly  prefer 
to  that  of  the  country.  It  follows  that  they  farm  out  their 
plantations,  which  become  exhausted;  and  that  agriculture, 
abandoned  to  the  poorer  classes,  loses  the  consideration 
which  it  ought  to  enjoy  in  all  countries  in  the  world.  This 
absurd  vanity,  calling  enlightened  men  to  a  profession  which 
is  only  lucrative,  in  so  far  as  obscure  laws  are  accomplices  of 
the  passions,  gives  no  hope  that  they,  who  base  their  fortune 
on  the  vices  of  the  judiciary  system,  will  propose  reforms  ad- 
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vantageous  to  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
presumable  that  they  will  perpetuate  tjie  bad  laws  from 
wtiich  they  expect  increase  of  fortune.  After  two  years  of 
study  with  a  lawyer,  the  student  undergoes  an  examination 
before  judges.  If  he  is  sufficiently  instructed,  he  has  the 
right  to  plead  cases.  They  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  doctors  submit  to  that  fomiality.'* 

The  friendship  of  Americans  seemed  to  M.  Bayard  very 
true  and  enduring.  "That  sympathetic  union  of  souls  which 
binds  them  by  good  will,  which  fastens  them  with  a  chain 
that  distance  cannot  break,  mingles  its  sweetness  with  that 
of  marriage  and  paternity.  .  .  .  Many  generous  men  are 
found  in  the  United  States  who  have  injured  their  business 
by  giving  security  for  a  friend.  In  the  country  it  almost 
seems  as  if  agricultural  implements  are  owned  in  common, 
so  little  ceremony  is  used  in  borrowing.  Neighbors  who 
would  refuse  this  aid  would  be  marked  as  hard  and  disobliging 
persons:  the  Germans  and  their  descendants  have  this  repu- 
tation. They  would  not  lend  a  pinch  of  snuff,  the  Americans 
say."  Bayard  thinks,  however,  this  bad  reputation  is  scarcely 
deserved. 

Another  trait  causes  his  admiration.  "The  Americans  have 
not  reddened  their  scaffolds  with  the  blood  of  their  defenders. 
Either  national  gratitude  surrounds  the  dying  hours  of  the 
great  men  who  founded  their  republic  or  calumny  does  not 
come  to  trouble  their  last  moments.  With  us  the  most 
infamous  ingratitude  was  the  reward  of  watchings,  dangers, 
and  civic  labors.  We  have  covered  with  filth  those  who 
broke  our  fetters.  ...  In  my  fatherland  the  ashes  of 
Harmodius  are  trodden  under  foot  carelessly  by  the  stupid 
passer-by." 

For  amusements  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  earth 
is  not  covered  with  several  feet  of  snow.  Bayard  found  hunt- 
ing parties  very  common,  and  tells  us  that  "there  are  few 
farmers  who  have  not  three  or  four  hunting  dogs;  others 
have  small  packs:  in  any  neighborfiood  in  Maryland  enough 
dogs  can  be  brought  together  to  hunt  a  fox." 

To  the  Indians  Bayard  devotes  much  attention,  and  quotes 
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in  full  Logan's  speech,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Jefferson. 

His  information  concerning  the  customs  of  the  Indians 
seems  very  accurate,  and  was  probably  largely  derived  from 
the  great  Delaware  chief,  Complanter,  with  whom  he  be- 
came well  acquainted,  and  from  whom  he  got  a  very  low 
idea  of  William  Penn,  because,  instead  of  fiercely  robbing 
the  Indians  of  their  land,  '*he  only  used  the  fox's  skin." 
Bayard  speaks  of  supping  with  Complanter  (Planteur  de 
mais),  and  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  pipe  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  winter  of  1791,  at  which  occasion  Bayard  was 
present. 

In  the  political  history  of  the  country  our  traveler  was 
well  informed,  and  discusses  the  'history  of  the  Quakers  in 
New  England  and  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  his  judgment  of  current  events  he  was  an  ardent  hater 
of  England.  The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  seemed 
to  him  ungrateful,  and  in  eflFect  an  indirect  alliance  with  the 
British.  "The  friends  of  fhe  French  reproach  Washington 
with  being  ungrateful  toward  a  people  who  contributed  so 
greatly  to  his  fortune;  and  the  Americans,  who  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  glory  of  their  country,  said  that  this  neutrality 
is  a  dishonorable  act  of  ingratitude,  an  indelible  stain.  I 
added  to  these  reflections  that  this  cowardly  desertion,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  called,  served  only  to  cloak  the  distin- 
guished favor  shown  to  the  English.  The  executive  power 
of  the  United  States  is  in  my  opinion  guilty  of  ingratitude 
and  of  disloyal  actions.  It  is  ungrateful  to  the  French,  and 
has  deceived  the  American  merchants." 

The  fact  that  Bath  took  its  name  from  the  English  water- 
ing place,  it  being  originally  called  Warm  Springs,  leads 
Bayard  to  burst  forth: 

**It  is  that  imitative  mania  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the 
naturalization  of  those  ideas  deadly  to  national  prosperity 
which,  like  slow  poisons,  develop  gradually  and  corrupt  fu- 
ture generations. 

"Americans,  your  name  is  fine  enough!  you  have  means 
enough  to  render  it  as  illustrious  as  it  is  dear  to  free  peoples 
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without  seeking  borrowed  ornaments  outside  of  your  coun- 
try; but  in  fine,  if,  forgetting  yourselves,  you  wish  to  imitate 
any  people,  w'hy  prefer  that  one  whose  political  crimes  have 
shed  the  blood  of  all  the  families  of  the  human  race?" 

Bayard  doubts  the  continuance  of  the  nation:  "The  United 
States  would  become  a  colossal  power  on  the  continent,  if 
they  were  not  destined  some  day  to  be  divided  into  peoples 
still  powerful  enough  to  make  themselves  respected  by  Eu- 
ropean nations/'  The  epoch  of  that  great  separation  is  not 
far  distant  "The  Delaware  and  the  Apalaches"  will  be  the 
I>olitical  barriers. 

"The  difference  of  their  products  having  diversified  their 
needs  and  manufactures,  they  already  perceive  the  incon- 
venience of  a  system  of  duties  which,  being  too  general,  be- 
comes unjust.  This  injustice  was  very  well  shown  in  Con- 
gress by  the  representatives  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  when  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors  was  established:  but 
as  the  members  from  the  Northeastern  States  formed  the 
majority,  t5ie  rest  had  to  submit.  They  are  weary  of  these 
concessions,  and  will  refuse  when  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  do  what  they  desire." 

Not  only  does  he  notice  sectional  feeling,  but  the  more 
narrow  and  intense  patriotism  to  one's  State  seems  remark- 
able to  him. 

"This  blind  partiality,  child  of  ignorance,  is  very  noticeable 
among  the  Americans.  A  stranger,  who  should  consult 
alternately  the  inhabitants  of  the  fifteen  United  States, 
would  find  himself  in  the  greater  perplexity.  I  have  been 
witness  of  one  very  lively  scene  between  two  young  men, 
bom  the  one  in  Maryland  and  the  other  in  Connecticut,  who 
were  disputing  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive States.  The  Marylander  swore  on  his  honor  that  there 
was  not  on  the  earth  a  more  attractive  country  than  his 
fatherland  and  more  amiable  men  than  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  inhabitant  of  Connecticut  said  just  as  much  for  his  State 
and  his  compatriots.  Soon  the  two  rivals,  forgetting  that  I 
was  a  European,  became  extremely  frank,  and  I  found  that 
they  had  good  enough  reasons  to  be  keenly  affected  by  the 
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reproaches  which  each  of  them  cast  at  the  compatriots  of  his 
opponent." 

Of  the  American  press  Bayard  had  a  higfh  opinion.  The 
newspapers  are  all  written  with  sufficient  impartiality,  because 
they  respect  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  aegis  of  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  political  liberty.  "They  count  on  the  justice  and 
good  sense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  declare  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  the  sacred  ark  which  must  not  be  touched." 

Literature  and  science  find,  from  time  to  time,  a  small 
place  in  American  newspapers;  and,  to  prove  this,  our  au- 
thor translates  an  article  on  the  "Marine  Cat  of  Kamt- 
chatka,"  which  has  appeared  in  one  of  them. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  reviewed  by  M.  Bayard, 
was  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  young  republic. 
Scarcely  had  peace  been  signed  when  a  military  fraternity 
which,  in  a  note,  he  compares  to  the  Templars,  Hospital 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  comes 
forth  fully  armed  from  the  camps,  and  menaces  the  equality 
of  political  rights.  Not  only  is  this  a  sign  of  coming  aris- 
tocracy; but  the  new  Constitution,  instead  of  abolishing 
titles  of  nobility,  only  forbids  their  being  granted.  It  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how  that  could  be  abolished  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  United  States;  but  the  failure  to  do  this 
was  a  cause  of  grave  disquiet  to  Bayard. 

After  all,  the  diief  interest  of  the  book  consists  not 
in  the  mistaken  political  views  of  the  author  but  in  "the 
pleasanter  object"  which,  as  he  on  the  title-page  tells  us, 
invited  his  spirit  to  contemplation:  "the  happiness  of  simple 
men  living  in  the  abundance  of  primitive  things." 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 
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THE  BLACK  BELT. 

The  monograph  of  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey  on  the  Negro  Farmer^ 
is  a  very  important  contribution  in  the  study  of  race  con- 
ditions in  the  South.  Dr.  Kelsey,  a  native  of  the  Middle 
West,  has  been  fellow  and  is  now  instructor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  A  man  of  clear  insight  and  sound  judg- 
ment, he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  General  Educational 
Board  to  make  extensive  tours  in  the  South  for  the  study 
of  negro  conditions.  The  present  monograph  is  a  result  of 
his  study  in  the  field.  The  guiding  motive  of  the  work  is 
the  desire  for  true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  con- 
ditions and  th€  means  and  prospects  of  betterment.  Like 
several  other  men  of  the  North  who  have  recently  entered 
the  same  field  of  study.  Dr.  Kelsey  has  reached  opinions  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  the  liberal-conservative  thinking  men  of 
the  South  have  held  for  decades.  He  has  not  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  through  mere  acceptance  of  what  other 
men  have  said,  but  through  an  extensive  study  of  the  con- 
ditions and  their  causes. 

In  the  introduction  he  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Southern  white  people,  and  shows  the  error  of 
the  North  in  believing  the  exceptional  negro  to  be  identical 
with  the  average  negro,  and  particularly  in  confusing  the 
mulattoes  with  the  mass  of  negroes  of  the  South;  and  he 
states  his  purpose  of  describing  the  condition  of  the  average 
negro  in  each  of  the  several  sections  of  his  Southern  habitat. 
A  prominent  contention  in  the  work  is  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  South  the  negro  has  differing  opportunities  for 
progress;  that  there  is  an  economic  sectionalism  in  the  black 
belt;  that  the  enervating  environment  in  the  Carolina  sea- 
islands,  for  instance,  has  retarded  and  will  retard  the  prog- 

*"Thc  Negro  Farmer,"  by  Carl  Kelsey.  Printed  and  on  sale  by  Jennings 
&  Pye,  Chicago,  1903.  Price,  50  cents;  paper,  103  pages,  25  maps,  9  half- 
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ress  of  the  negroes  there,  while  the  Piedmont  offers  better 
influences  for  them;  that  furthermore  there  is  a  social  sec- 
tionalism, and  in  the  regions  where  the  blacks  are  in  large 
degree  segregated  from  the  whites  they  are  making  little  or 
no  advance  in  civilization  or  wealth.  A  thorough  study  is 
made  of  the  economic  geography  of  the  South  as  affecting 
the  negro.  Gloucester  County  conditions  are  treated  as 
typical  in  the  Virginia  tide  water  region;  Prince  Edward 
County,  in  Central  Virginia;  Beaufort  County,  for  the  South 
Carolina  coast;  and  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  for  the  inland  cot- 
ton belt.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  sugar  district  of 
Louisiana  and  the  cotton  district  of  the  Yazoo  delta.  Inci- 
dental reference  is  made  to  the  cities  and  to  the  pine  barrens 
and  the  mountainous  country  where  negroes  are  few. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  emphasis  upon  the  contrast  of  economic  en- 
vironment as  controlling  the  negro  in  different  ways  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  South  is  perhaps  a  little  overdone.  His 
treatment  of  the  several  black  belts — Eastern  Virginia,  the 
Carolina  and  Georgia  coast,  the  Georgia  piedmont,  the  Ala- 
bama prairies,  and  the  Mississippi  bottoms — is  quite  valuable. 
It  easily  appears  that  the  negroes  in  these  regions  are  in 
an  environment  very  different  from  that  in  the  North  or  in 
the  mountains  of  the  South;  but  the  fact  remains  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  black  belt,  there  the  habits  and  conditions 
of  the  negroes  are  of  one  general  description,  with  but  slight 
variations;  wherever  the  negroes  are  segregated  in  masses, 
there  the  average  negro  is  in  very  nearly  a  stationary  state. 

The  causes  of  the  segregation  of  the  negroes  in  belts  are 
struggled  with,  but  without  mu^ch  success.  The  key  to  the 
problem  is  the  Plantation  System.  When  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  were  wrested  from  the  Indians,  the  slave- 
holders always  selected  for  occupation  the  localities  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  production  of  the  staples.  Nonslave- 
holders  also  settled  in  these  localities;  but  after  a  time  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  driven  out  by  the  competition 
for  the  staple  market.  In  "flush  times''  a  livelihood  could 
be  made  by  both  planters  and  farmers  in  staple  production. 
When  lands  were  fresh,  crops  good,  and  prices  high,  every 
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one  made  money  in  tobacco  or  cotton,  and  there  was  little 
competition.  But  when  lands  began  to  wear  out  or  crops 
failed  or  prices  fell  below  the  cost  of  production,  cutthroat 
competition  arose  among  the  producers.  The  outcome  was 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  staple  belts.  The  possession 
of  managing  ability,  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  or 
the  possession  of  capital,  with  which  to  tide  over  the  depres- 
sion, was  indispensable.  The  effect  of  the  depressions  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  during  the  crisis  of  the  Forties  was 
to  bankrupt  a  number  of  the  small  farmers  and  drive  them 
out  of  staple  production.  They  could  not  make  a  livelihood 
by  producing  tobacco  or  rice  or  sugar  or  cotton  and  ex- 
changing it  at  panic  prices  for  food  and  manufactures. 
Many  of  them  accordingly  relinquished  their  relatively  high- 
priced  lands  in  the  staple  districts  and  moved  to  cheap  lands 
in  the  mountains  or  in  the  pine  woods,  forswore  their  de- 
pendence on  markets,  and  thenceforward  produced  things 
to  meet  their  own  wants  primarily,  and  dealt  but  incidentally 
with  salable  crops. 

The  planter  could  produce  cotton,  for  example,  more 
cheaply  than  the  farmer.  He  himself  had  greater  skill  in 
agriculture,  and  his  laborers  had  a  cheaper  standard  of  living 
than  their  self-directing  white  competitors.  A  price  for 
cotton  which  would  min  a  farmer  would  still  enable  the 
planter  to  produce  it  without  loss.  If  the  price  fell  still 
lower,  the  planter  could  usually  command  capital  or  credit 
to  meet  the  emergency.  As  a  factory  is  sometimes  run  in 
the  face  of  a  moderate  loss  because  it  would  involve  a  still 
greater  loss  to  shut  down,  so  a  planter  could  ill  afford  to 
stop  raising  cotton.  He  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter 
his  family  and  his  negroes,  and,  if  possible,  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested.  His  land  and  labor  and  system  of 
control  were  adapted  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  cotton  pro- 
duction. In  time  of  depression  he  could  sell  neither 
land  nor  slaves  except  at  heavy  loss;  and  if  he  should  sell 
them,  his  own  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  no  other  open- 
ing was  to  be  found.  Therefore  the  planters  and  their  ne- 
groes stayed  in  the  staple  belts.  Depression  was  succeeded  by 
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prosperity,  and  the  planters  bought  more  lands  and  brought 
in  more  negroes  from  the  fringes  of  the  staple  areas.  Thus 
the  Civil  War  and  emancipation  found  the  masses  of  the 
negroes  in  the  staple-producing  districts,  the  richest  parts 
of  the  South;  and  there  they  have  stayed,  partly  from  inertia 
and  partly  because  they  are  better  fitted  for  staple  produc- 
tion under  supervision  than  for  anything  else  in  America, 
And  there  they  will  stay  indefinitely  for  similar  reasons, 
and  because  of  the  avoidance  by  foreign  immigrants  of  as- 
sociation with  the  negroes. 

Dr.  Kelsey,  in  criticising  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  large  produce  returns  from  farms  culti- 
vated by  neg^roes  are  due  to  the  negroes*  occupancy  of  the 
best  lands  in  the  South  and  to  their  supervision  by  white 
directors,  and  that  it  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  inde- 
pendent negro  farmer  is  superior  in  capability  to  his  white 
competitor. 

Such  ability  as  the  negro  now  has  Dr.  Kelsey  attributes 
mainly  to  the  training  school  of  slavery  in  the  ante-bellum 
South.  He  errs,  as  do  nearly  all  writers  in  the  field,  in  con- 
fusing slavery  and  the  plantation  system.  He  means,  of 
course,  to  say  that  the  plantation  was  the  training  school, 
and  that  slavery  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  in  bringing 
the  negroes  into  the  plantation  system.  Of  present  con- 
ditions and  prospects  he  writes:  **The  possibilities  of  South- 
ern agriculture  are  great,  but  the  lead  must  be  taken  by 
the  whites.  The  negro  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Ital- 
ian or  other  European  peasant  in  that  the  white  man  prefers 
him  as  a  helper.  ...  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
negro  if  the  white  woman  of  the  South  took  her  old  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  welfare.  .  .  .  The  fact  [is]  that  the 
negro  respects  and  willingly  follows  the  white  man,  more 
willing*ly  and  more  trustingly  than  he  does  another  negro." 
This  is  a  very  near  approach  to  advocating  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  system  of  plantations  with  some  fcwm  of  hired 
labor.  Our  author  praises  Tuskegee  and  similar  institutions; 
but  writes,  "These  industrial  schools  can  never  hope  to 
reach  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  people."     He 
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concludes  that  if  the  negro  is  to  bear  his  proper  part  in  the 
progress  of  the  -country  the  whites  must  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  his  guidance.  "The  negro  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  economic  and  social."  "The  outlook  is  not  hope- 
less if  his  willingness  to  work  can  be  so  directed  that  a  sur- 
plus will  result." 

The  maps  showing  tbe  distribution  of  the  negroes  in  the 
several  economic  areas  are  of  decided  value,  as  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  negro  family  incomes  and  expenditures  and  the 
half-tones  illustrating  negro  life  in  the  rural  South.  By 
this  monograph,  which  we  trust  is  merely  his  first  work  in 
the  field.  Dr.  Kelsey  establishes  himself  as  an  authority  upon 
negro  conditions  and  prosf>ects,  and  takes  rank  in  the  school 
of  investigators  which  already  comprises  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Bruce  and  Dr.  Barringer,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
TilHnghast,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Stone,  of  Mississippi. 

Ulrich  B.  Phillips. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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One  of  the  significant  things  in  college  education  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  comparatively  steady  and 
general  decline  in  the  value  of  the  literary  society.  Any 
one  who  entered  college  (say)  in  the  early  eighties  could  still 
hear  the  reverberating  echoes  of  superlative  efforts  in  col- 
lege oratory  and  much  talk  of  a  golden  age  of  literary  so- 
ciety efficiency.  Even  yet,  w*hen  the  older  alumni  of  South- 
ern institutions  come  together  at  commencement,  they 
sadly  lament  a  something  gone  out  of  the  platform  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  reminiscent  mood  recall  a  time  when  college 
students  ''could  speak,"  as  they  say.  They  visit  their  old 
societies  and,  in  the  very  act  of  recounting  former  glories, 
illustrate  the  oratorical  qualities  that  made  the  other  years 
so  splendid  in  speaking  achievement.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  is  still  one  to  charm  with  in  tradition,  came  to  me  much 
out  of  heart  and  dissatisfied  with  the  debate  of  the  Juniors 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Seniors.  In  a  tone  that  implied  that 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  all  things,  he  said:  "Your 
boys  write  better  English,  discuss  more  up-to-date  subjects 
than  we  used  to;  but  they  simply  can't  speak  J'  "What  do 
you  mean  by  that?"  I  inquired.  "Why,"  continued  he, 
"they  don't  know  how  to  make  gestures,  they  don't  feel  what 
they  say,  and  they  have  no  voices." 

Here,  then,  was  a  student  of  the  old  school,  by  way  of 
criticism  of  the  new,  asserting  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  lit- 
erary society  of  former  days,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest- 
ing an  essential  difference  in  present-day  aims  and  ideals. 
Gesture,  feeling,  voice,  these  made  the  basis  of  the  consum- 
mate product  of  literary  society  work  in  the  Southern  college 
both  before  and  immediately  following  the  war.  At  their 
best,  these  elements  brought  a  charm  of  stately  attitudiniz- 
ing, graceful  action,  moving  and  winning  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  range  and  power  of  vocal  expression ;  at  their  worst, 
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affected  extravagance,  brazen  and  clanging  rfietoric,  and  the 
sound  and  fury  that  signifieth  nothing.  This  baser  expres- 
sion of  college  oratory  has,  unfortunately  I  think,  ruled  in 
our  conception  of  the  general  type  of  the  older  product  of 
the  college  literary  society,  and  has  made  it  a  mockery  and 
a  byword.  But  it  should  toe  steadily  kept  in  mind  that  the 
literary  societies  formerly  aimed  to  develop  the  orator,  and 
that  the  orator  was  the  hero  of  the  campus  and  the  unfailing 
wonder  of  admiring  audiences.  And  this  supreme  position 
of  the  orator  and  the  fame  he  won  were  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  vital  atmosphere  for  the  abounding  life  of  that  which  pro- 
duced him,  the  literary  society. 

However,  changed  conditions  both  without  and  within 
the  college  campus  have  been  potent  enough  to  take  the 
orator  from  his  lofty  pedestal  as  a  college  hero  and  furnish 
other  social  and  scholastic  ideals,  which  have  brought  about 
his  virtual  undoing,  and  hence  an  almost  fatal  enfeebling  of 
that  within  which  he  moved  and  had  his  being,  the  literary 
society.  Great  changes  have  come  in  the  social  ideals  that 
appeal  to  young  men  of  intellectual  aspirations.  Formerly 
the  law  and  politics  were  the  supreme  fields  that  invited 
them,  and  these  fields  were  the  arena  for  the  display  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  orator.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  did  the  mere  speaker 
get  so  many  glittering  rewards,  and  no  people  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  charm  of  voice,  emotional  appeal,  and  grace- 
ful action  than  the  people  of  the  South.  Every  State,  every 
district,  every  community,  every  crossroads  had  more  than 
one  man  whom  the  people  heard  with  eager  gladness,  and 
upon  w'hom  they  were  willing  to  confer  honors  and  offices  of 
trust  for  his  much  speaking.  These  outside  influences  nat- 
urally beat  into  the  retirement  of  classic  shades,  to  use  an 
old-fashioned  phrase,  and  furnished  ideals  potent  enough 
to  make  the  college  literary  society  seem  the  most  practical 
part  of  the  college  course.  Hence  it  flourished  as  the  train- 
ing ground  of  the  rhetorical,  declamatory  debater  and 
speaker,  and  he  became  in  general  estimation  the  con- 
summate flower  of  college  life.     But  a  rather  swift  change 
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has  come  in  social  ideals,  and  with  it  it  has  grown  more  and 
more  evident  that  tlie  orator  has  had  his  day.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  require  much  insight  to  see  that  the  orator  as  such 
has  become  pretty  generally  distrusted,  and  the  demand  is 
for  plain,  simple,  straightforward  utterance,  unadorned  with 
the  older  graces  of  diction  and  manner.  In  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution  and  economic  adjustment  men  have  busied 
themselves  with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  practical  af- 
fairs, and  the  law  and  politics  have  not  wholly  monopolized 
men  of  talent  and  ambition  as  they  once  did.  These  condi- 
tions, moreover,  do  not  call  for  emotion  and  imagination  as 
did  the  dramatic  conditions  of  the  older  days.  They  ask  of 
the  speaker  if  he  really  has  anything  to  say — information,  in- 
struction, and  the  dry,  matter-of-fact  details  that  concern 
the  building  of  factories  and  the  developing  of  mines.  They 
are  thus  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  kind  of  suspicion,  if 
not  contempt,  for  the  man  of  words,  however  fine  the  words 
may  be. 

These  influences  have  been  strongly  reenforced  by  other 
influences  within  the  campus,  which  have  helped  not  only  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  college  speaker  but  also  to  affect 
generally  the  place  and  work  of  the  literary  society.  The 
first  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  increase  of  academic  require- 
ments. More  work  and,  I  believe,  a  better  kind  of  work 
is  now  demanded  of  students,  so  that  they  simply  have  not 
the  time  they  once  had  to  give  to  the  literary  society.  The 
result  is  that  men  of  the  finer  sort  devote  themslves  almost 
wholly  to  meeting  scholastic  requirements,  and  the  men  of 
the  other  sort  either  express  their  activity  in  other  ways  or 
else  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  the  societies  at  all  what 
they  should  be.  The  more  deeply  one  looks  into  the  amount 
of  work  which  each  department  requires  and  expects  of  the 
rather  immature  students  that  come  to  us,  the  more  one 
wonders  that  so  many  manage  to  survive  and  in  some  way 
accomplish  it.  It  really  at  times  seems  all  but  a  slaughter 
of  the  innocents.  At  any  rate,  under  the  present  system — 
and  I  do  not  say  it  is  bad — literary  society  work  must  in- 
evitably be  a  sort  of  addendum  to  the  regular  college  course. 
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and  to  give  it  anything  like  the  time  necessary  to  make  it 
seem  worth  the  doing  is  to  rob  Where,  if  it  be  not  a  crime, 
it  is  at  least  to  put  in  danger  class  standing.  Men  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  seriously  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  society  duties.  Hence  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  these  societies  become  places  for  super- 
ficial fluency,  for  trivial  mouthing  under  the  name  of  speak- 
ing, for  parliamentary  quibbling,  and  cheap  college  politics. 
Such  as  this  requires  no  preparation,  and  indeed  may  be 
taken  as  a  kind  of  recreation.  The  faculty  may  make  appeals, 
if  they  will,  for  a  better  sort  of  work,  may  point  out  the 
unusually  important  benefits  of  training  the  societies  pro- 
fess to  oflFer;  but  with  all  departments  crowding  the  students 
and  devouring  time,  day  in  and  day  out,  it  is  expecting 
too  much  of  them  that  they  should  give  such  attention  to 
the  societies  as  that  they  should  flourish  with  even  a  shadow 
of  their  former  glory.  These  new  academic  requirements 
have  been  strong,  I  should  say,  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
inevitable  decadence  of  the  literary  society. 

But  to  the  mere  matter  of  requirements  must  also  be 
added  those  modifications  of  college  methods  and  ideals  due 
to  the  introduction  of  scientific  courses,  with  the  demands 
of  the  laboratory,  and  the  full  elective  courses  inviting  very 
early  to  specialization.  These  laboratory  hours  must  be 
met.  In  laboratory  hours  would  be  included  also  library 
hours.  They  take  the  time  that  formally  might  have  been 
given  to  preparation  for  speaking  and  debate.  But  even 
deeper  than  this:  science  and  its  methods  have  subtly  yet 
surely  affected  student  ideals,  and  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
more  easily  subdued  to  the  color  of  certain  exaggerated 
notions.  Science  and  the  scientific  method  applied  to  all 
subjects  is  a  practical,  everyday  thing  dealing  with  facts. 
It  is  thus  apt  to  substitute  in  the  student's  thinking  the  im- 
portance of  the  doer  of  things  over  the  sayer  of  things,  and 
arouse  his  interest  in  matters  wholly  remote  from  the  sub- 
jects that  usually  concern  the  speaker  and  debater.  Imagina- 
tion, emotion,  decorative  rhetoric,  high-sounding  generali- 
ties are  just  fhe  dements  that  the  laboratory  and  library 
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will  have  none  of,  and  yet  in  them  the  active  literary  society 
worker  is  more  than  apt  to  luxuriate.  So,  then,  it  is  not  only 
a  question  of  time  that  we  have  to  deal  with  when  we  come 
to  consider  scientific  studies  and  the  scientific  method  in 
their  effect  upon  the  college  literary  society;  it  is  a  question 
of  aims  and  ideals  as  well. 

The  introduction  of  elective  courses  has  also  had  its 
share  in  furnishing  influences  unfavorable  to  an  active  in- 
terest in  what  the  literary  society  stands  for.  Election  leads 
necessarily  to  specialization,  and  to  a  narrowing,  in  the  mind 
of  the  student,  of  what  the  college  may  mean.  Now,  what- 
ever else  may  have  characterized  the  old  college,  it  stood 
for  general  culture;  the  new  stands  for  special  efficiency.  The 
older  type  of  student  found  his  cultural  life  most  active  in  the 
literary  society;  the  new  type  of  student  thinks  he  finds  his 
ambitions  best  satisfied  in  trying  to  know  everything  about 
a  few  things.  The  literary  society  is  therefore  apt  to  make 
only  a  feeble  appeal  to  him  on  the  side  of  general  cul- 
ture, even  if  he  had  time  for  it.  If  he  thinks  at  all  about  the 
matter,  he  is  likely  to  resist  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
literary  society  to  draw  him  away  from  his  special  line  of 
work  into  broader  and  more  general  interests,  interests  that 
seem  quite  remote  from  what  he  has  immediately  in  hand. 
There  would  be,  for  example,  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
students  who  would  find  it  hard  to  get  themselves  concerned 
with  the  inveterate  way  most  literary  societies  have  of  con- 
fining their  topics  of  discussion  almost  Wholly  to  political 
and  social  matters.  Election,  therefore,  and  the  consequent 
narrowing  of  student  interest  and  activity  are  influences 
which,  to  no  small  degree,  limit  and  hamper  the  literary  so- 
ciety, at  least  in  comparison  with  what  it  formerly  meant  in 
college  life. 

In  connection  with  these  changes  and  modifications  in  the 
college  courses  affecting  the  Hterary  societies,  I  think  we 
should  also  consider  the  new  type  of  college  professor.  The 
older  type  of  college  teacher  was,  in  most  cases,  a  man  of 
general  culture,  and  was  almost  always,  if  not  himself  skilled 
and  gifted  in  the  art  of  charming  public  utterance,  at  least 
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in  full  sympathy  with  it,  both  outside  and  inside  the  literary 
society.  Indeed,  formerly  no  college  faculty  was  wanting  in 
one  or  two  men  who  perhaps  really  owed  their  positions 
not  so  much  to  their  scholarship  as  to  a  winning  charm  of 
stately,  classic  oratory.  Now,  however,  we  have  changed 
all  that.  The  mere  scholar  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mere 
teacher  with  the  adornments  of  scholarship.  And  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  wholly  gained  by  the  change.  The  new 
type  of  professor  is  inclined  to  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  narrow  house  of  his  own  department.  In  an 
unwavering  devotion  to  a  limited  field  he  has  found  that 
the  rewards  of  his  profession  come.  Whatever  his  chair, 
therefore,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  man  of  deep  rather  than  broad 
knowledge  and  of  a  hard  scientific  method  than  the  graces 
of  social  and  intellectual  culture.  He  has  not  only  no  charm 
of  public  address,  but  is  openly  willing  to  show  a  contempt 
for  the  whole  business  of  public  speaking.  Now  college 
students  are  keen  and  quick  to  get  their  notions  of  at  least 
some  things  from  their  professors,  especially  if  these  pro- 
fessors happen  to  be  strong  men.  The  result  is  that  the 
student  does  not  care  for  that  in  which  his  professor  shows 
not  only  inefficiency  but  also  a  manifest  contempt.  So  we 
have  here  another  element  working  against  anything  like  a 
general  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  literary  society.    Indeed,  it  is  positively  hostile  to  it. 

But  these  modifications  of  the  college  course  and  the  new 
type  of  professor  that  has  come  with  them  have  emphasized 
thorough  and  exact  scholarship  in  a  way  hardly  dreamed  of 
under  older  conditions.  We  have  come  therefore  to  see  the 
scholar,  in  the  matter  of  college  ideals,  set  hig'h  above  the 
orator  and  debater.  The  plodding  crammer  at  worst  and 
brilliant  student  at  best  have  taken  the  place,  at  least  in  the 
eye  of  the  faculty,  of  the  speaker  who  onced  walked,  too 
frequently  strutted,  a  veritable  hero  among  his  fellows.  The 
truth  is  that  the  stress  of  college  requirements,  and  the  re- 
wards that  success  in  them  bring,  have  so  far  appealed  to 
men  of  talent  that  activity  and  a  sort  of  efficiency  in  literary 
society  work  have  been  found  to  be  characteristic  of  many 
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who  neglect  the  routine  of  academic  duties  and  demands. 
This  has  grown  to  be  such  an  evil  in  some  institutions  that 
college  honors  have  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  literary 
societies  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  a  certain  minimum  of 
scholarship  is  demanded  of  all  whom  the  societies  choose  to 
represent  them  on  public  occasions.  This  indicates  a  low 
ebb  of  society  interest.  A  rather  shiftless  class  of  fellows  are 
in  the  saddle,  and  institutions  must  protect  themselves  by 
refusing  a  semblance  of  approbation  to  them.  But  however 
necessary  this  may  be,  such  measures  show  in  no  uncertain 
way  that  the  new  conditions  demand  that  a  student  shall 
be  first  of  all  a  scholar  and  only  secondarily  a  speaker.  This 
is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be;  still  it  is  a  sign  of  that  low  es- 
tate to  which  literary  societies  have  fallen,  and  a  further  sign 
that  the  scholar  is  the  prime  ideal  of  all  the  forces  of  college 
life. 

This  is  from  the  standpoint  of  college  faculties;  but  the 
student  community  has  itself,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  set  up 
its  own  visions  of  excellency  and  fame-bringing  achieve- 
ment, and  these  have  aroused  such  a  pitch  of  fervent  stu- 
dent enthusiasm  as  none  others  have,  not  even  the  college 
orator  in  his  palmiest  days.  The  long  jumper  and  the  high 
kicker,  the  pitcher  and  the  shortstop,  the  center  rush  and 
the  quarter  back  have  come  to  their  day  of  radiant  glory. 
These  are  the  bright,  particular  stars  in  the  college  firmament, 
and  other  lights  are  lesser  in  comparison.  The  scholar  and 
the  orator  both  sink  into  the  shadow  of  the  commonplace 
in  the  presence  of  the  shining  figure  of  the  hero  of  the  ath- 
letic field.  To  him  all  bow,  and  for  him  all  things  exist. 
The  outside  public,  through  the  newspapers,  has  brought 
college  athletics  into  the  glare  and  noise  of  a  fierce  sensa- 
tionalism. I  saw  a  rather  striking  notice  in  a  newspaper 
just  a  little  while  ago.  It  ran  this  way:  "A.  college  is  ready 
for  opening  next  week.  Football  Coach  Smith  is  already 
on  the  grounds,  and  the  President  will  be  in  Monday."  No 
humor  was  intended  by  this  notice.  It  merely  indicated 
What  phase  of  the  college  opening  the  public  would  be  es- 
pecially interested  in.    The  interest  of  the  students  gathers 
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about  the  same  thing  with  all-absorbing,  all-excluding  in- 
tensity, and  this  athletic  interest  becomes  the  most  abiding 
memory  after  they  leave  college.  Now  when  the  younger 
alumni  come  together,  it  is  not  to  talk  of  the  powerful  speak- 
ing of  A.,  but  of  the  marvelous  pitching  of  B.  and  the  ex- 
traordinary "run"  of  C.  down  the  field  for  a  touch-down. 
Athletics,  then,  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  college  life  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  athletic  ideal  looms  larger  be- 
fore the  student  mind  than  any  other.  He  has  before  him, 
therefore,  a  vision  of  excellence  other  than  intellectual  and 
academic,  as  we  understand  that  word.  And  so  powerful 
is  this  influence  that  we  may  well  ask  what  chance  has  the 
orator,  or  indeed  even  the  scholar,  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  athletic  ideal  thrives. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
with  in  dealing  with  the  literary  society  as  it  is,  especially  in 
comparison  with  what  it  has  been,  and  that  is  a  social  mat- 
ter. The  time  was  when  the  society  and  its  occasions  repre- 
sented the  social  activity  of  college  life  at  its  high  tide. 
Their  functions  were  the  events  of  the  year,  looked  forward 
to  long  before  and  talked  of  long  after.  The  college  shone 
in  happy  and  radiant  splendor  at  such  times,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  everything  existed  for,  and  led  up  to,  such  crowning 
occasions.  Now,  however,  fraternity  functions  and  the  func- 
tions of  other  organizations  more  or  less  exclusive  have 
come,  if  not  to  absorb  social  interest  altogether,  at  least  to 
divide  it  and  so  to  dissipate  it  as  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  society  occasions,  and  to  reduce  to  mere  formalities, 
to  be  put  up  with  because  they  have  been  recurring  for  many 
years.  The  literary  society  is  thus  in  d'anger  of  being  shorn 
of  its  influence  on  even  its  social  side. 

Now  in  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  literary  so- 
ciety in  both  school  and  college  we  shall  have  to  keep  before 
us  the  influences  which  we  have  but  briefly  pointed  out — 
changed  social  ideals  impatient  and  distrustful  of  the  mere 
orator,  increased  college  requirements  in  respect  to  both 
work  and  time,  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  new  aims  of  work,  the  changed  type  of  college  pro- 
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fessor  with  his  example  and  attitude  toward  what  the  lit- 
erary society  stands  for,  student  ideals  of  scholarship  and 
athletics,  and  fresh  and  more  varied  social  interests.  With 
these  before  us,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is :  Holding  to 
the  aims  and  methods  that  once  ruled  the  societies,  do  we 
desire  to  make  the  effort  *to  restore  them  as  they  were? 
The  second  question  is:  Recognizing  the  literary  society  as 
essential,  or  at  least  a  valuable  part  of  college  life,  do  we 
desire  to  keep  it,  but  modified  to  suit  the  c'hanged  condi- 
tions? In  answer  to  the  first  question  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  societies  can  never  be  restored  to  the  (>osition  they  once 
held  in  college  life.  The  conditions  already  discussed  are 
simply  too  strong  for  that.  Indeed,  we  can  well  spare  the 
college  orator  or  debater  of  the  older  type,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  keep  him  alive.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then 
when  we  hear  him  he  is  interesting  as  a  survival  of  old  things. 
But  he  has  had  his  day,  and  a  glorious  one  it  was,  too,  while 
it  lasted.  New  times,  however,  call  for  other  things,  and 
new  conditions  force  the  college  into  line.  It  is  with  the 
second  question,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  deal ;  a  question 
which  affirms  that  the  college  literary  society  is  a  good  thing 
and  ought  to  be  preserved  and  directed  toward  bringing 
about  the  results  of  which  it  is  capable  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  to  start  with,  that  one  can  easily 
detect  a  reaction  away  from  the  disfavor  into  which  the  lit- 
erary societies  have  fallen,  in  some  quarters  any  way,  and  a 
strong  feeling  gathering  that  they  are  really  worth  while. 
To  train  young  men  in  simple,  straightforward,  natural,  ef- 
fective public  speaking,  to  furnish  a  field  for  the  practice  of 
the  rules  governing  deliberative  bodies,  to  offer  opportunity 
for  a  more  or  less  extemporaneous  discussion  of  current  mat- 
ters of  sociology,  politics,  commerce,  literature,  and  science, 
however  crude  the  discussion  may  be,  may  lead  to  acquire- 
ments not  to  be  despised  in  the  preparation  of  men  who  are 
to  take  their  places  as  citizens  in  a  democracy  like  ours. 
Indeed,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
at  least  a  few  shall  be  so  trained.    If  the  college  is  to  inform 
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men  in  the  larger  matters  of  human  interest,  g^ve  the  right 
perspective  to  their  judgments,  and  train  them  to  think 
clearly  and  sanely,  it  ought  also  to  do  all  it  can  to  get  these 
things  properly  expressed  in  both  written  and  spoken  ut- 
terance. Even  the  trained  thinker  and  the  man  of  wide  and 
sure  knowledge  may  be  so  far  hampered  in  the  mere  matter 
of  expression  as  to  bungle  his  thinking  and  darken  his 
knowledge.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  we  should 
cultivate  and  foster  whatever  tends  to  make  reasoned  thought 
and  enlightened  knowledge  effective  in  the  free  air  of  a  de- 
mocracy in  Which  there  are  so  many  voices  that  deafen  the 
reason  and  eclipse  the  light.  This  is  the  utilitarian  view  of 
the  possible  use  of  the  literary  society,  and  leaves  out  of  all 
consideration  those  mere  graces  of  public  speech  that  used 
to  make  them  things  greatly  desired  for  the  delight  they 
gave. 

But  apart  from  this  outlook  into  that  practical  life  for 
which  the  college  professes  to  be  getting  men  ready,  we 
should  further  see,  in  considering  the  mission  and  use  of 
the  literary  society,  the  need  of  some  one  element  that  will 
unify,  if  possible,  on  an  intellectual  and  strictly  academic 
basis  all  the  varied  and  manifold  interests  of  college  life. 
Now  I  should  not  underrate  or  belittle  the  very  important 
use  of  football  and  baseball  clubs  in  fusing  the  scattered  in- 
terests of  a  college  campus  into  one  overwhelming  senti- 
ment that  we  describe  in  the  rather  indefinite  phrase  **college 
spirit."  This  is  more  than  a  mere  sentimentality  that  finds 
expression  in  hideous  yells  and  gives  hoarse,  husky  answers 
in  the  class  room  after  all  games.  Poor  indeed  is  that  col- 
lie that  has  not  this  spirit,  and  I  am  almost  willing  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  excesses  of  the  noisy  strenuosity  of  the  ath- 
letic mood  if  it  bring  into  the  campus  life  a  warm,  vital 
sense  of  college  unity  and  bind  all  the  men  together  in  a  close 
bond  of  student  fellowship.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  no  other 
single  influence  can  be  quite  so  strong  as  athletics  to  bring 
this  about,  at  least  so  long  as  college  students  are  what  they 
are.  But  I  should  earnestly  desire  to  add  to  the  unifying 
forces  of  the  community  life  other  interests  which,  if  they 
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be  of  a  milder  sort,  are  yet  intellectual  and  academic.  The 
college  rests,  as  commonplace  as  it  is  to  say  it,  fundamentally 
on  things  of  the  mind,  and  brawn  should  not  absorb  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students  to  the  exclusion  of  brain.  Now 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  literary  societies  one  can  see  the 
only  means  whereby  a  strong  sense  of  student  unity  may  be 
established  on  a  basis  of  intellectual  effort  and  excellence. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be  taken  in  the  effort 
to  arouse  and  maintain  a  vital  interest  in  these  societies. 
We  certainly  must  get  over  any  cold  and  languid  attitude 
toward  them,  and  insist  that  they  are  not  merely  for  the 
limited  few  who  happen  to  have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of 
work  just  as  there  are  those  who  have  special  aptitudes  for 
chemistry  or  history  or  mathematics,  but  are  for  all  students. 
If  the  notion  is  to  get  current  that  the  literary  society  is 
to  be  for  a  small  group  of  men  with  special  aptitudes  and  un- 
common skill  in  speaking  or  debate,  we  shall  greatly  narrow 
its  aim  and  use.  If  it  is  to  be  no  more  than  this,  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  effort  t6  keep  it  alive.  Under  such  a  conception 
it  either  languishes  or  else  it  becomes  a  limited  literary  club, 
in  which  a  few  chosen  spirits  may  air  their  notions  of  things 
in  general,  and  exploit  themselves  in  public  positions  which 
have  long  since  lost  the  distinction  attadiing  to  them.  To 
arouse  a  general  interest  rests  largely  with  the  authorities 
of  an  institution.  It  is  possible  for  a  college  faculty  both 
collectively  and  individually  so  to  express  themselves  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  to,  and  their  estimate  of,  the  value 
of  society  work  as  to  awaken  student  appreciation  and  ac- 
tivity. One  thing  is  certain,  however:  anything  like  a  feeble 
support  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  an  institution  is, 
under  present  conditions,  bound  to  react  to  the  detriment  of 
the  societies. 

But  we  should  go  even  farther  than  giving  a  hearty  gen- 
eral approbation  to  what  the  societies  stand  for  and  en- 
couraging to  the  full,  in  a  general  way,  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  It  is  my  judgment  that  all  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies  at  least  during 
one  year  of  their  college  course.     This  at  first  may  seem  a 
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hardship  and  a  placing  of  undue  empfhasis  upon  their  im- 
portance in  college  life.  But  when  we  consider  both  their 
absolute  value  and  their  possible  social  use  in  unifying  the 
college  community  upon  an  intellectual  basis,  I  believe  it 
worth  the  doing.  To  do  this,  moreover,  is  at  once  to  show 
in  a  tangible  way  the  high  value  set  upon  literary  society 
work.  A  student  may  elect  this  or  that  course  of  study,  but 
he  must  elect  the  work  of  the  society.  Moreover,  in  this 
way,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  entire  student  body  may  pos- 
sibly be  bound  together  in  academic  fellowship,  and  all  de- 
partments meet  upon  a  common  ground.  A  unifying  process, 
a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  under  present  collegiate  con- 
ditions, when  the  student  community  is  broken  into  small 
groups,  is  thus  going  on. 

Whether  or  not  we  thus  commit  the  entire  student  body 
to  membership  in  the  literary  societies,  they  are  such  im- 
portant interests  that  there  should  be  regular  and  frequent 
visitation  on  the  part  of  the  faculties.  In  this  way,  by  sug- 
gestive addresses  not  only  upon  the  special  concerns  of  lit- 
erary society  work  but  also  upon  general  subjects  of  larger 
public  interest,  members  of  the  faculty  would  be  recognizing 
the  students  in  their  collective  society  relationships,  and 
would  be  thus  committing  themselves  to  a  share  in  those 
things  the  students  are  trying  to  do  through  the  societies. 
But  the  faculty  should  do  more  than  this.  There  ough/t  to  be 
in  every  college  a  standing  faculty  committee  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  keep  itself  close  to  the  societies,  and  without 
needless  interference  help  in  directing  them  to  the  best  re- 
sults and  shaping  their  aims  in  accordance  with  the  best 
ideals.  It  is  little  short  of  suicidal  to  leave  so  important  an 
interest  wholly  to  the  management  of  rather  immature  young 
men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  at  times  they  so  bungle  the  whole 
matter  and  bring  the  societies  to  such  ignoble  uses  that  we 
are  willing  to  abolish  them  out  and  out  as  a  waste  of  time 
and  a  mangUng  and  perversion  of  opportunities. 

If  cheap  political  methods,  drawn  from  practical  politics 
with  which  young  men  in  the  South  are  all  too  familiar;  if 
noisy  mouthing  and  empty  vaporizing  under  the  name  of 
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speech-making;  the  absence  of  earnest,  intelligent  effort  and 
serious  preparation;  the  facile,  fluent  readiness  to  handle 
grave,  important  questions  with  a  superficial  flippancy, 
quibbling  with  fact  and  principle  that  train  the  dodger  and 
the  shallow  casuist — if  these  things  all  too  frequently  mark 
literary  society  work  we  have  to  blame,  to  no  small  de- 
gree, the  let-alone  policy  of  college  faculties.  We  have  been 
rather  prone  to  believe  that  the  day  of  the  literary  society 
was  past  and  that  its  real  usefulness  was  at  an  end;  that  it 
was  an  ancient  survival  of  an  old  formality  clinging  with  some 
other  old  things  to  college  life.  We  have  been  so  busy  recon- 
structing courses  of  study  and  readjusting  methods  of  in- 
struction that  we  have  perhaps  neglected  one  other  im- 
portant interest  that  needed  reconstruction  and  a  fresh 
adaptation  to  meet  changed  conditions.  This  faculty  com- 
mittee therefore  has  a  work  to  do  in  getting  literary  socie- 
ties to  a  point  where  they  can  do  the  things  of  w^hich  they 
are  really  capable.  And  this  work  is  worth  the  doing;  it  lies 
along  the  line  of  general  and  special  consultation,  choice  of 
themes,  literary  references,  advice,  suggestion,  and  direc- 
tion in  all  that  concerns  literary  society  efficiency. 

I  believe,  too,  that  each  member  of  the  faculty  can  also 
take  his  share  in  making  the  literary  society  seem  worth 
while  in  yet  another  way.  Each  should  see  to  it  that  at  least 
now  and  then  his  department  is  in  some  way  represented 
upon  the  floor  of  the  society.  Under  present  conditions,  due 
to  election  and  divided  courses  of  study,  it  is  possible  for  no 
inconsiderable  body  of  students  to  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  special  departments  outside  the  range  of  their  own 
line  of  study.  To  this  class  of  students  the  college  is  really 
narrowed  to  t<he  small  field  in  which  they  may  be  engaged. 
To  offset  this,  it  is  possible  for  each  professor  to  choose  a 
capable  man,  and  direct  him  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
phases  of  his  own  department  susceptible  to  popular  appeal. 
He  would  not  only  thus  be  opening  his  own  specialty  to  the 
student  body  (in  a  small,  imperfect  way,  to  be  sure),  but  he 
would  also  be  helping  to  broaden  their  view  of  the  larger 
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work  the  college  is  trying  to  do.  His  service  would  there- 
fore to  be  a  twofold  one,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
emphasizing  his  own  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society. 

In  particular,  the  English  department  should  be  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  the  literary  society.  No  course  in 
English  should  be  considered  complete  without  offering 
special  work  in  written  speeches  and  debate,  and  reference 
should  always  be  had  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
work  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  societies.  In  this  way 
the  character  of  the  speaking,  writing,  and  debating  could 
possibly  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  best  ideals,  and 
relieved  of  the  futile,  inane,  vicious  rhetoric  that  character- 
izes so  much  the  so-called  "efforts"  of  college  students. 
I  believe,  too,  it  would  be  possible  for  "credit"  to  be  allowed 
by  a  department  for  work  done  in  the  societies  under  its  di- 
rection and  approval.  Thus  due  and  proper  emphasis  could 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  a  student  does  for 
his  society,  and  a  higher  quality  of  achievement  could  be 
reached.  Henry  N.  Snyder. 

Wofford  College. 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

"The  Turks  must  be  driven  from  Europe;"  so  say  the  dip- 
lomats, as  they  sit  around  the  council  boards  endeavoring, 
forsooth,  to  push  ahead  the  slowly  moving  God  of  History. 
"The  Turks  must  be  driven  from  Europe,"  reply  the  zealous 
ministers  of  Christianity,  as  if  the  pure  religion  of  the  gospel 
should  be  soldered  by  soldiers  upon  those  who  live  this  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  "The  Turks  must  be  driven  from  Europe," 
cry  out  the  Russians,  Satanlike,  leaving  off  the  last  half  of 
the  sentence,  which,  I  need  scarcely  tell,  runs,  "in  order  that 
we  may  dwell  on  the  Golden  Horn."  "The  Turks  must  be 
driven  from  Europe,"  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  all 
partakers  of  Western  civilization. 

Is  all  this  true?  Then  why  do  they  yet  remain?  The 
troops  and  the  arms  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  are  at 
hand,  have  been  at  hand  lo  these  hundred  years!  Give  but 
the  word,  and  Abdul  will  scurry  off  without  waiting  to  pick 
up  his  innumerable  families.  A  strange  state  of  affairs  is  this. 
For  years  and  years  a  number  of  strong  and  lusty  men  have 
wished  to  take  an  apple  from  one  weak,  sick  man,  and  have 
not  been  able  to. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discourse  on  the 
wherefore  of  this  anomaly,  nor  to  expatiate  upon  the  present 
political  problems  which,  put  together,  make  up  the  so- 
called  Eastern  question.  But  how  came  these  worshipers  of 
Allah  to  pitch  their  tents  on  holy  ground?  How  far  have 
their  armies  penetrated?  And  how  have  their  troops  been 
driven  back?  To  answer  these  questions  is  the  object  of  this 
paper. 

The  relativity  of  our  views  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
average  man  of  to-day  regards  the  Eastern  question  as  if  it 
had  but  just  assumed  momentous  proportions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  the  pet  complaint  of  Miss  Europe's  numerous 
ache  spots  long  before  these  United  States  existed.    Before 
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the  boisterous  Frederick  the  Great  was,  before  Louis 
XIV.  egoized  or  Richelieu  bullied,  before  Elizabeth  of  En- 
gland flirted  or  Christina  of  Sweden  grew  risquee— -before 
any  of  these  fabulous  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  countries' 
greatness  beheld  their  offspring,  the  Eastern  question  was 
spoken  of  in  whispers. 

More  than  this,  though  to  us  the  situation  seems  grave, 
to  our  forefathers'  forefathers  it  was  much  graver.  To-day  it 
means  but  little  in  comparison  with  its  perilousness  in  the 
days  before  modem  European  armaments  became  too  serious 
an  obstacle  for  the  quondam  conquering  Turk.  We  little 
realize  the  harrowing  feelings  aroused  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  words  "The  Turks  are  making  an  incursion." 
Throughout  Germany  men  feared  the  Turks  as  our  solitary 
colonial  antecedents  feared  the  Indians.  In  the  old  towns 
one  can  still  find  customs  which  are  but  relics  of  the  prepara- 
tions men  used  to  make  to  keep  the  Turk  from  the  door. 
That  plot  of  land,  bounded  by  Greece  on  the  south,  by  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  on  the  west,  and  by  the  iEgean  and 
Black  on  the  east,  which  we  regard  as  a  modern  Aceldama, 
used  to  be  but  the  fringe  of  the  crust  of  the  edge  of  the  bloody 
arena. 

The  whole  miserable  business  was  begun  by  the  so-called 
Seljukian  Turks  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  Greek  Christians  dwelling  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  'began  to  drive  them  like  sheep  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Their  successors,  the  Ottoman  or  Osmanlian  Turks,  took 
up  the  slogan,  and  consistently  worked  westward  throughout 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  latter  are  first  heard  of  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Seljukian  Sultan  of 
Iconium  was  hard  pressed  in  a  battle  with  the  Moguls, 
when  the  scale  was  turned  by  the  intervention  of  a  small,  but 
belligerent,  band  under  one  Ertoghrul.  This  personage  be- 
gat Othman,  who  in  time  became  the  Turkish  Faier  Patrice: 
it  being  from  his  name  that  the  succeeding  generation  took 
their  nam  de  guerre,  which  has,  by  stiflf-tongued  Westerners, 
been  corrupted  into  Ottoman.  The  grateful  Seljukian  war- 
rior— for  even  Turks  have  gratitude — rewarded  Ertoghrul  with 
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generous  grants  of  land,  and  Othman  attained  independent 
I>ower  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  in  1307. 

How  diverting  it  is  to  figure  out  historical  parallels!  Here 
we  have  an  interesting  one.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  four- 
teenth century  occurred  two  events,  which  furnished  ingre- 
dients to  be  used  for  centuries  in  compounding  each  and  every 
dish  served  at  the  banquet  of  Western  Europe's  rulers.  In  this 
decade  were  discovered  two  laws  of  counterpoint,  which  have 
had  to  be  adhered  to  in  every  European  concert.  The  hu- 
miliation of  Boniface  VIII.  was  followed  by  centuries  during 
which  the  Papacy  was  a  mere  cat's-paw  for  the  calculating 
governors  of  Europe,  whereby  and  wherewith  they  worked 
numerous  political  deals.  What  is  the  power  behind  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter — is  the  question  to  be  answered  before  a  divorce 
can  be  applied  for  or  a  lucrative  see  can  be  filled.  Not  the 
sanctimonious  voice  of  a  Pius  IX.,  crying  out  that  the  Holy 
Father  can  take  sides  with  no  nation,  blinds  us  to  the  fact 
that  from  the  day  when  Boniface  rode  backward  upon  an 
ass  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  crowd's  derision  till  com- 
paratively modem  days  the  Papacy  and  all  the  power  of 
anathematizing  thrown  in  therewith  was  to  be  bought  by  the 
highest  bidder.  The  other  epoch-making  event  of  this  dec- 
ade has  already  been  indicated.  As  the  Vicegerents  of  Christ 
fell  from  their  lofty  pretensions,  contrariwise  the  Vicars  of 
Allah  rose  to  perilous  importance.  How  enormous  has  been 
the  influence  of  these  two  events  on  every  subsequent  page  of 
history. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  our  narrative.  We  saw  the 
Ottomans  placed  on  their  own  feet,  eager  for  conquest,  zeal- 
ous to  oust  the  Christians  from  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  vine-clad  valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Dan- 
ube. Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  nip  and  tuck 
between  the  evolving  Turk  and  the  dissolving  Eastern  empire 
— if  we  can  give  so  dignified  a  name,  to  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants of  Constantinople — as  to  which  would  control  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosphorus. 

The  first  siege  of  Constantinople  was  in  the  opening  year 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     Not  the  might  of  Christendom 
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saved  the  city,  but  a  Tartar  inrush  from  the  East  which 
called  away  the  besiegers.  For  another  half  century  the  city 
on  the  straits  was  to  be  called  Constantinople;  for  fifty  more 
years  the  memory  of  the  Great  Emperor  was  to  be  preserved 
in  the  name  of  his  new  Rome.  But  soon  the  long-syllabled 
memorial  was  to  be  perverted,  and  we  were  to  have  in  place 
the  less  suggestive  but  more  euphonious  Istambul.  For  menCy 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin  was  writ  large  on  the  walls  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  but  there  arose  no  Daniel  to  translate  it,  and  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  that  great  city  failed  to  make  prepara- 
tions while  yet  there  was  time.  The  Turks  were  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  and  their  confidence  ever  increasing.  Hear 
them  boast:  *'We  will  yet  feed  our  horses  with  hay  piled  up 
on  the  altar  of  the  Pope,"  '*We  will  yet  put  down  the  Chris- 
tians from  their  seats,  and  exalt  the  name  of  Allah!'' 

Some  text-books  of  the  old  school  inform  us  that  modem 
history  begins  in  the  year  1453.  So  far  as  the  modem  history 
of  the  Turks  is  concerned  this  is  true.  But  history  is  not  to 
be  dissected,  and  the  workings  of  the  Weltgest  cannot  be 
apportioned  out  into  days  and  months  and  years.  The  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  1453  was  an  event  of  world-wide  im- 
portance; but  with  all  its  blood  and  iron  it  was  no  more  ef- 
fectual in  abolishing  the  old  order  than  the  ink  and  lead  of 
the  humble  dweller  in  Strasburg.  At  this  time  all  the  world, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  blossoms  forth  with 
ideas  and  theories  innumerable,  and  acts  and  facts  momen- 
tous. However,  While  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  was  not  the  only  event  of  importance 
in  the  last  'half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  our  present  pur- 
poses it  is  of  epoch-marking  proportions. 

The  Turks  are  in  Europe  to-day;  and  they  first  put  their 
turbaned  heads  within  the  door  of  our  house  at  this  eventful 
time.  From  1453  to  1903,  exactly  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  have  they  kept  uncivilized  that  erstwhile  home  of  cul- 
ture. What  reams  of  paper  one  could  fill  moralizing  upon 
those  four  and  a  half  centuries! 

Having  now  got  our  Turks  within  the  pale  of  civilization, 
let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  the  tale  and  see  how  they  hence- 
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forth  comport  themselves.  Broadly  speaking,  the  next  cen- 
tury— that  is,  from  1453  to  1566-^nds  Islam  in  all  her  glory; 
for  in  this  time  we  have  (may  Allah  be  praised!)  the  splendid 
reign  of  Soleiman  the  Magnificent.  What  a  title  with  which 
to  be  endowed  by  posterity!  How  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  our  prosaic  English  "the  Great !''  Urid^er  the  Magnificent 
Soleiman  the  Crescent  surged  forward,  crushing  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross  Who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  it,  but 
treating  most  humanely  those  who  did  not  resist;  for  we 
ought  honestly  to  remark  upon  the  fact  that  the  Islamite  is 
about  as  desirable  a  bedfellow  or  neighbor  as  the  Eastern 
Christian.  At  the  end  of  Soleiman's  reign  the  Turks  were 
masters  of  Greece,  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (present  terra  in- 
Hrrna),  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  hitherto  Genoese  posses- 
sions of  Kaflfa  and  Azov;  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  of  Christendom  would  bow  before  the  might  of  Islam, 
and  her  priests  be  forced  to  cry  an  "Alia  Akbar"  where  once 
they  had  droned  their  "Ave  Marias."  But  Turks,  even  Mag- 
nificent Turks,  are  mortal;  and  in  1566  Soleiman  went  to 
meet  his  prophet. 

Perhaps  before  leaving  this  greatest  of  them  all,  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  his  character.  An  old 
writer  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  rigid  Mussulman,  and  insisted 
on  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  ate  but  little  meat,  and  amused 
himself  chiefly  with  hunting.  In  his  moments  of  depression 
he  was  accustomed  to  humble  himself  before  God,  and  com- 
posed spiritual  hymns  in  which  he  compared  his  nothingness 
with  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  scrupulous  in  keep- 
ing his  word ;  he  loved  justice,  and  knowingly  never  wronged 
anybody."  Under  such  a  one  the  political  and  religious  splen- 
dor of  the  Turks  reached  its  zenith,  and  the  selfsame  man, 
Turk  though  he  was,  was  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than 
many  a  contemporary  ruler  reared  under  Western  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  the  sun  of  Islam  was  on  the  wane;  or  shall  we  use 
Spencer's  words  and  say  that,  having  evolved  to  her  limit, 
she  reached  her  equilibrium  at  this  time,  and  we  may  now 
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expect  signs  of  dissolution.  Geographically  she  is  destined 
yet  a  little  to  increase;  but  the  moral  force  behind  her  armies 
seems  to  lessen,  as  if  the  blast  of  Allah's  breath  had  lost  its 
force.  Henceforth,  tlhough  the  waves  of  invasion  are  moun- 
tainous, and  do  most  horribly  rage  and  beat  upon  the  bulk- 
heads of  Western  Europe;  yet  save  for  occasional  and  tem- 
porary breaches  in  the  defending  walls,  the  tempest  gradually 
weakens,  and  men  begin  to  take  new  heart. 

The  successor  of  Soleiman  was  Selim  the  Sot,  under  which 
ruler  of  bibulous  propensities  Islam's  might  upon  the  sea  was 
blighted;  and  never  again  was  she  able  to  claim  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  result  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto,  in  1572,  when  Don  John  of  Austria,  that 
light-hearted  but  ill-fated  prince  of  Spain,  annihilated  the 
greatest  fleet  the  Porte  had  ever  assembled.  Though 
drowned  at  sea,  she  waxed  vigorous  on  land,  ever  pushing  on- 
ward, again  and  again  crowding  into  Hungary,  and  once 
daring  to  besiege  imperial  Vienna  itself — Vienna,  at  once  the 
outpost  and  the  heart  of  Papal  Europe. 

These,  however,  were  but  spasmodic  efforts  in  emulation 
of  the  deeds  of  Soleiman,  and  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury marked  the  limits  of  Turkish  advance.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  retreat  commences,  the 
retreat  which  still  continues  to-day,  that  retreat  the  how 
and  where  of  which  is  in  itself  the  Eastern  question.  For 
this  question  is  at  bottom  naught  else  but  a  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  land  which  eventually  will  be  vacated  by  the 
retreating  Turk.  For  three  hundred  years  the  Moslems  have 
been  moving  bag  and  baggage  from  those  regions  of  which 
they  took  such  jubilant  posssession  in  the  days  of  their  glory. 

The  event  to  Which  we  refer  was  the  treaty  of  Sitvatorok 
in  1606,  upon  which  piece  of  paper  it  was  writ  that  from 
henceforth  the  Holy  German  Emperor  and  Archduke  of 
Austria  need  no  longer  remit  to  the  Porte  thirty  thousand 
ducats  per  annum  for  being  allowed  (think  of  the  humiliation 
of  the  word)  to  retain  under  his  Christian  rule  a  portion  of 
Hungary.  Austria  now  being  the  proud  and  unhampered 
possessor  of  this  Eastern  outpost,  there  begins  a  long  and 
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bloody  struggle  with  the  Moslem  for  the  control  of  the 
Danube.  Though  we  know  of  no  "Wacht  am  Rhein/'  or, 
rather,  Wacht  an  der  Donau,  as  a  popular  air  of  those  days, 
the  spirit  behind  the  modem  song  was  then  paralleled;  for  as 
Germany  and  France  fought  for  the  Rhine,  so  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  did  Turkey  and  Austria  battle  for  the  Danube. 
Of  the  severity  of  the  conflict  we  shall  not  tell,  in  order  to 
avoid  monotony;  for  what  is  more  tiresome  than  the  tale  of 
Turkish  wars,  always  the  same  atrocities,  always  the  same 
unchristian  Christians,  always  the  same  results?  for  since 
Soleiman's  days  Islam's  victories  have  been  unprofitable. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  not  an  acre  of  land 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Theiss  and  Pruth 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks ;  but  mark  it  well,  the 
Hapsburg  military  were  not  the  enemies  and  avengers  who  ac- 
complished all  this.  Just  how  far  one  can  play  with  historical 
"ifs"  is  debatable;  but  I  should  like  to  interject  one  here. 
In  this  duel  for  the  Danube,  on  one  occasion  Austria 
would  have  bit  the  dust  had  it  not  been  for  Poland,  for 
John  Sobieski,  of  that  land,  saved  Vienna  from  a  full- 
blooded  Turkish  sack  in  1683.  If  John  had  not  done  so, 
what  would  have  happened  to  Europe?  Probably  that 
venerable  lady  would  have  aroused  herself  from  her  self- 
satisfied  siesta  and  expelled  the  infidel.  But  how  would 
poor  Austria  have  emerged  from  the  mess?  Perchance 
she  would  not  have  emerged  at  all  as  a  geographical 
division.  Again,  if  this  had  happened,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  in  Germany,  and  in  feverishly  ambitious 
France,  and  in  Poland,  the  land  of  national  dyspepsia?  And 
so  our  little  "if  opens  the  dikes  and  breaks  down  the  levees. 
How  entertaining  would  be  a  history  written  with  '^contrary 
to  fact"  conditions  as  data !  But  let  us  not  speculate  further, 
lest  we  emerge  into  some  such  details  as  to  whether  Gari- 
baldi could  have  been  an  assistant  liberator  of  Italy  if  John 
Sobieski  had  never  been  bom. 

We  return  to  our  narrative,  which  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  Turkey  (thanks  to  Poland)  well 
on  her  backward  march.  As  we  enter  the  eighteenth  century 
the  whole  scene  changes  and  a  new  actor  is  introduced — ^an 
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actor  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  but  endowed  with 
talents  for  impersonating  the  villain  which  make  all  aspiring 
lagos  pale  in  comparison.  Our  new  friend  is  one  who  would 
not  only  be  Thane  of  Cawdor,  but  Thane  of  everything  else, 
the  honorable  and  dishonorable  son  of  Alexis  and  Natalia, 
known  to  the  world  as  Peter  the  Great. 

Before  taking  up  this  new  phase  of  our  subject — for  after 
Peter  appears  all  the  old  order  passes  away — it  will  be  well, 
for  purposes  of  clearness,  to  give  an  outline  of  this  historical 
movement.  I  take  it  that  we  may  divide  the  Eastern  question 
into  several  phases  or  acts : 

In  its  first  stage  the  question  is,  Shall  the  Turk  or  Chris- 
tian control  Western  Europe?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in 
the  year  1606  at  Sitvatorok,  and  it  is,  "The  Christian  shall." 

The  second  stage  begins  here,  and  the  question  becomes. 
Shall  Austria  or  Turkey  control  the  Danube?  The  decision 
is  given  in  1699  at  Carlowitz  in  favor  of  Austria,  when,  as  a 
result  of  the  treaty,  she  recovered  almost  all  Hungary  and 
the  larger  part  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia. 

The  third  stage  we  are  just  a;bout  to  enter,  in  which  Rus- 
sia, that  Briarean  monster,  begins  slyly  and  slowly,  but  ir- 
resistibly, to  stretch  out  her  finger,  hand,  and  then  arm 
toward  the  south.  We  shall  see  how,  in  later  days,  she 
stretched  her  whole  body  out,  leaned  too  far  on  one  occasion, 
and  fell;  and  the  memory  of  that  fall  has  not  yet  passed 
away.  Common  parlance  understands  by  the  expression 
"Eastern  question"  this  latest  stage.  That  is  the  phase  in 
which  it  is  asked,  "Shall  Russia  be  allowed  to  gobble  up 
Turkey?"  Let  me  also  add  that  of  late  it  would  appear  that 
a  totally  new  phase  has  arisen  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
British  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Let  us  glance  at  this  third  stage.  Why  does  Peter's  arrival 
so  c'hange  affairs?  Because  he  is  the  first  Russian  ruler  to 
give  primal  prominence  to  the  policy  of  expanding  his  coun- 
try southward.  The  acquisition  of  Azov  in  1699  begins  the 
tale.  It  is  the  Russian  bear's  first  taste  of  Turkish  blood, 
and  that  one  taste  fixes  his  appetite  for  aye.  Since  then, 
"more  Turkey"  is  Russia's  never-ceasing  desire;  and,  despite 
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diversions  in  the  far  East,  the  writer  still  believes  that  the 
old  English  theory  is  the  correct  one,  that  the  white  Czar 
longs  for  the  Golden  Horn  above  all  the  horns  of  plenty. 
Geographically  the  Bosphorus  is  of  more  value  to  her  than 
any  possible  place  on  the  Pacific. 

To  return  to  the  narrative:  the  eighteenth  century  gives  us 
Russia  and  Austria  pressing  toward  the  same  point.  If  the 
"Sick  Man"  yielded  much  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  what  will  he  not  yield  to  Hapsburg  plus 
Romanoff  in  the  eighteenth?  But  Peter  the  Grand  could 
not  build  Rome  in  a  day,  and  before  Russia  can  turn  an 
irresistible  force  upon  the  Turks  she  must  settle  the  affairs 
of  her  own  household.  The  chief  importance  of  Peter  then 
is  his  planting  the  seeds  from  which  is  to  grow  within  her 
realms  power  of  such  intensity  that,  grown  up  to  manhood 
under  his  successors,  she  will,  like  all  new-blossomed  nations, 
expand  wherever  she  can.  The  Hapsburg-Romanoff  com- 
bination does  not  as  yet  assume  menacing  proportions;  but 
none  the  less  a  new  phase  has  begun. 

From  1690  to  1774  the  Russians  are  working  and  conspir- 
ing. Peter  was  rash  on  one  occasion,  in  171 1,  and  tried  to  fix 
the  whole  business  in  one  blow;  but  his  resources  were  insuf- 
ficient, and  he  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  heavily.  But  he 
quickly  made  good  his  losses,  and  was  enabled  to  recuperate 
whilst  Turkey  became  involved  in  a  foolish  war  with  Persia. 
Had  she  kept  at  peace  with  the  Persians  at  this  time,  she 
might  well  have  attacked  Russia  with  success  during  the 
Polish  succession  war  in  1733;  but  since  Soleiman's  days  her 
leaders  have  been  shortsighted,  and  her  defeats  have  been 
often  attributable  to  her  own  errors. 

However,  between  1736  and  1740  we  have  a  war  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  days  of  Turkey's  glory.  The  details  are  in- 
tricate, there  being  involved  the  schemings  of  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  France.  Two  things  are 
worthy  of  note:  That  the  Turks  seemed  for  a  while  infused 
with  new  vigor,  and  inflicted  blow  after  blow  on  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  of  Austria;  and  that  Russia  was  trying  to  kill 
two  birds,  Sweden  and  Turkey,  with  one  stone,  whilst  France 
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was  ever  so  busy  getting  her  finger  into  the  pie.  The  peace 
which  ended  the  war  shows  what  its  effects  were.  At  Bel- 
grade it  was  covenanted  that  Austria  should  yield  up  much 
land — such  dhoice  bits,  for  example,  as  Bosnia  and  Servia — 
and  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  nations  there  were  set 
down  the  Rivers  Danube  and  Save.  But  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  Russia  just  now.  How  did  she  get  out  of  the 
affair?  Most  fortunately  she  lost  nothing,  and  even  gained 
a  few  advantages. 

All  this  seems  strange.  Hapsburg  and  Romanoff  unable 
to  get  a  bit  of  Turkey?  Ay,  but  there  has  been  a  "nigger  in 
the  woodpile"  all  the  time,  and  this  is  of  special  interest  to 
us!  Why,  we  have  asked  before,  have  the  Turks  not  been 
turned  out  bag  and  baggage  long  ago?  Because  of  jealousy 
— we  shall  see  later,  of  England's  jealousy.  Now  we  have  to 
deal  with  France.  Throughout  this  war  her  diplomats,  Ville- 
neuve  and  others,  have  been  pulling  every  wire  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  is  "the  chef- 
d'a^uvre  of  French  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century." 
She  'had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  Russia  must  not  control 
the  Euxine,  and  the  success  of  her  policy  is  evident  when  we 
read  in  the  treaty  that  no  Russian  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  So  we  begin  at  last 
to  see  clear  evidences  of  that  coming  Franco-English  pro- 
tection which  is  the  wherefore  of  the  Turks'  enjoyable  se- 
curity this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Thirty  years  of  peace  follow,  thirty  years  in  which  golden 
opportunities  are  given  to  the  Islamites  to  "lengthen  their 
cords  and  strengthen  their  stakes,"  but  this  they  did  not. 
And  why  not?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  Turk.  Somebody  has  remarked  that  poli- 
tics and  all  that  goes  therewith  are  but  outward  manifestations 
of  a  nation's  conception  of  God.  Now  this  is  deep,  and  while 
we  are  busy  destroying  the  Turks,  we  had  best  not  drown 
ourselves.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  Mohammedan  creed  is 
destructive  of  progress.  The  adherents  of  that  faith  have  had 
numerous  chances  to  found  a  firm  and  lasting  power.  Per- 
haps no  nation  has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  so  many  op- 
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portunities.  What  is  the  trouble?  Simply  that  their  faith 
is  hostile  to  progress;  and  while  the  world  has  been  ad- 
vancing, and  inventions  innumerable  have  come  to  aid  man- 
kind, these  worshipers  of  the  one  God  have  refused  to  accept 
and  adopt  any  modem  improvement,  sociological  or  me- 
chanical. And  why,  forsooth  ?  Because  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Koran.  Go  to  Constantinople  to-day  (but  call  it  Istam- 
bul  w^hile  there),  and  see  the  antediluvian  condition  of  the 
town.  As  an  instance,  there  is  no  electricity,  and  cameras, 
considered  an  invention  of  the  devil,  are  forbidden.  At  any 
rate,  the  thirty  years'  chance  is  neglected;  and  when  next  we 
find  troubles  arising,  we  shall  see  Turkey  fight  with  far  less 
strength  than  in  1738. 

The  anticipations  which  we  felt  when  Peter  came  to  power 
find  their  realization  in  this  new  phase  of  the  subject  which 
we  now  enter.  We  find  on  the  throne  of  Russia  that  Benevo- 
lent Tigress  with  six  lovers  whom  posterity  has  called  Kath- 
erine  the  Great.  Her  contribution  to  the  Eastern  question 
was  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuc  Kainardji  (spell  it  as  you  like, 
''Kutchuc"  means  "little,"  so  we  can  call  it  "little  Kainardji"). 
But  "little  Kainardji"  was  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  ever 
happened  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Russians  had  whipped  the 
Turks  in  a  short  war,  and  the  terms  of  this  treaty  represent 
the  resultant  status  quo.  Several  fortified  towns  of  weird 
names,  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  were  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Crimea  was  lost 
to  Turkey.  The  treaty  stated  that  it  was  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  "The  Sublime  Porte  further  binds 
itself  and  solemnly  promises  not  to  introduce  or  support  any 
garrison  or  armed  force,"  and  "to  appoint  no  governor  or 
officer  for  these  states,  .  .  .  but  to  leave  them  in  perfect 
liberty  and  independence."  But  note,  Russia  promises  ex- 
actly the  same  things;  however,  they  are  Russian  promises, 
the  which  are  of  less  value  even  than  Turkish.  Another 
great  advantage  was  gained  by  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Euxine,  by  the  opening  of  the  straits  to  the  Czar,  and  further, 
by  a  coprotectorate  established  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
These  dry-as-dust  facts  are  given  to  show  how  tremendously 
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Russia  tightened  her  grip  on  the  Euxine,  that  grip  which  she 
is  still  tightening,  and  to  give  the  seriously-minded  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  their  historical  atlases. 

But  it  was  not  in  Yenikales  or  Azovs,  in  Crimeas  or  rivers, 
that  the  importance  of  Kainardji  is  seen,  but  rather  in  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  Czar's  relation  to  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.  Article  VII.  of  the  Treaty  ran:  "The  Sub- 
lime Porte  promises  constantly  to  protect  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  the  Churches  belonging  to  it ;  and  it  also  permits 
the  minister  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  make  on  all 
occasions  representations  as  well  in  respect  of  the  new 
Church  of  Constantinople  as  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  prom- 
ising to  take  them  into  consideration  as  coming  from  a  per- 
son in  the  confidence  of  a  neighboring  and  sincerely  friendly 
power." 

Article  XIV.  states  further  that  Russia  may  erect  a  chapel 
on  the  street  known  as  Bey  Ogen,  which  is  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  Minister. 

This  seems  harmless  enough,  this  granting  of  permission 
to  erect  a  pwirticular  church  in  Pera.  The  first  clause  quoted, 
it  will  be  noted,  granted  Russia  the  right  to  make  *Vepresen- 
tations"  on  behalf  of  the  "new  church."  This  refers  to  the 
edifice  on  Bey  Ogen  Street.  Harmless,  say  you?  So  did  the 
Tu  es  Petrus  seem  harmless  to  the  men  of  the  Ancient 
Church;  but  the  ambitions  of  bodies  politic  and  the  cupidity 
of  bodies  ecclesiastical  can  gain  out  of  words  of  love  motives 
for  deeds  of  hate.  The  right  of  oversight  granted  for  this 
church  on  a  certain  street  became,  by  Russian  sleight  of 
band,  metamorphosed  into  a  permission  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  the  Greek  Christians  residing  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

As  we  have  said,  the  territorial  gains  of  Russia  at  this  treaty 
were  of  inconsiderable  importance  compared  with  the  issue 
which  evolved  out  of  these  apparently  simple  and  definite 
religious  regulations.  For  out  of  the  forced  interpretation 
we  have  alluded  to  came  the  iniquitous  and  bloody  war  of 
the  Crimea,  and  more  than  that  concrete  case  innumerable 
sources  of  friction  extending  over  a  half  a  century.    If  it  were 
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the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  conscientious  digest  of 
the  entire  history  of  this  subject,  we  should  have  to  enter 
into  a  dissertation  at  once  upon  the  barefaced  dishonesty  of 
Russia  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  But  we 
need  not  waste  ink  in  proving  that  Iscariot  was  a  traitor,  or 
that  the  imperial  end  of  Russia  justifieth  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  means;  and  so  we  sihall  leave  details  and  enter  once 
more  into  generalizations. 

So  fer  we  have  shown  the  Eastern  question  as  divisible 
into  three  phases,  the  last  phase  beginning  with  the  advent 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Now,  so  far  as  events  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  more  precise  to  begin  this  last  or  Russian  phase  with 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji ;  but  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
though  events  would  warrant  this,  yet  in  the  growth  of 
political  aspirations  we  cannot  disregard  the  earlier  date. 
Therefore,  to  continue  our  tabular  view,  we  would  say  that 
after  1774  we  enter  a  second  and  acute  phase  of  the  third 
division  of  our  subject. 

What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  noted?  In  the  first  place 
the  objects  of  Russia  now  are  avowed  openly,  and  clearly 
discerned  by  all  Europe.  Tauntingly  she  tells  the  world  that 
she  considers  lierself  the  guardian  and  wet  nurse  of  Eastern 
Christianity.  To  be  sure,  she  issued  no  Firman  or  Irade  or 
Manifesto,  dilating  upon  her  designs ;  for  Russia  never  wastes 
paper,  expect  when  she  signs  a  treaty.  But  after  1774  all 
the  world  knew  that  St.  Nicholas  had  his  heart,  soul,  and 
mind  set  upon  Constantinople. 

Now  England  hears  the  taunt,  and,  through  her  envoys 
plenipotentiary  and  most  extraordinary,  begins  to  whisper  to 
France  in  awe-struck  tones  that  surely  it  were  better  for  the 
Mussulman  to  remain  in  Europe  than  for  Russia  to  have  the 
Golden  Horn.  And  France,  who  in  those  days  was  not  the 
self-appointed  and  servile  pawnbroker  to  Russia  that  she  now 
is,  hearkened  eagerly  to  the  jealous  words  of  Britannia,  and 
so  t'hey,  schoolgirl-like,  anxious  for  a  quarrel  but  finding  no 
sufficient  cause,  just  keep  on  nudging.  After  Kainardji  the 
condition  of  affairs  gives  us  our  first  glimpse  of  the  modern 
status. 
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Naturally,  we  should  say,  the  increased  power  of  Islam's 
adversaries  will  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. But,  in  the  language  of  Artemus  Ward,  "quite  the  re- 
verse to  the  contrary"  is  the  fact.  And  why?  Because  what 
had  previously  been  a  comparatively  local  affair  assumes  (so 
think  the  English)  European  importance,  and  we  begin  to 
hear  at  the  council  boards  of  Europe  that  the  whole  question 
must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  balance  of  power. 

"Balance  of  Power!"  What  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  that  name!  What  untold  outpourings  of  blood,  blue  blood 
and  yellow  blood,  have  been  caused  to  uphold  that  touch- 
stone of  all  selfishness !  Deep  down  in  the  breast  of  the  Welt- 
geist  there  dwells  a  demon,  and  that  demon's  name  is  Bal- 
ance of  Power,  and  his  object  is  to  prevent  the  world  from 
evolving  as  the  good  God  would  have  it  evolve.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sermonize  too  tiresomely;  but  let  me  briefly  state 
the  reason  why  this  theory  is  the  evil  genius  of  Europe.  If 
we  accept  the  theory  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  all 
that  runs  cognate  therewith,  it  follows  that  any  endeavor  to 
thwart  this  law  is  to  oppose  human  progress.  Communism, 
absolute  equality,  red-capped  socialism,  and  anarchism  are 
but  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  evolution.  Now  what  these 
attempts  are  to  the  individual  State,  such  is  the  theory  of 
the  Balance  of  Power  to  Europe.  It  would  defy  the  law  of 
God;  the  law  which  says,  "Thou,  shalt  not  prevent  thy 
brother  from  improving  his  opportunities."  Read  Europe's 
history,  and  see  how  this  demon  allured  Germany  and  Italy 
into  years  of  misery,  and  put  off  the  time  of  their  national- 
ization. 

And  so  it  is  that  this  evil  spirit  enters  the  Eastern  question. 
When  we  are  expecting  Russia  and  Austria  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  solution,  and  to  see  the  Turk  sent  back  to  his  kennel 
and  the  whole  matter  easily  terminated,  instead  we  see  the 
wheels  of  progress  blocked,  the  process  of  evolution  held  up; 
and  we  enter  that  period  in  which  we  feel  bound  to  agree  that 
there  is  one  thing  worse  than  a  Turk,  and  that  is  a  Christian 
who  has  'become  inoculated  with  the  bacillus  of  the  Balance 
of  Power. 
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However,  the  strength  of  evolution  is  mightier  than  the 
power  of  any  bacilli,  and  if  more  slowly  yet  just  as  surely  the 
retreat  of  the  Turk  goes  on.  We  need  not  enter  into  details, 
but  can  at  once  turn  to  the  next  phase  of  the  situation. 

Russia  imperceptibly  creeps  forward.  What  are  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Kainardji  to  her?  What  are  boundary  lines  to 
any  healthy  nation.  Given  one  with  a  fixed  purpose,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  signs  its  name  to  a  document  in  no  way  sig- 
nifies that  the  handwriting  will  stifle  its  aspirations.  And  so 
within  a  few  years  we  find  the  Crimea  practically  converted 
into  Russian  land. 

And  so  Russia  creeps  and  England  weeps.  One  is  always 
tempted  to  moralize  when  the  subject  of  England's  attitude 
toward  the  Eastern  question  is  brought  up.  Why  should 
Anglicans  and  Russians  grudge  to  Greek  Christians  of  Rus- 
sia the  right  to  constitute  themselves  protectors  of  Greek 
Christians  in  contiguous  territory,  especially  when  that  ter- 
ritory was  going  to  the  dogs?  Not  that  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians deserved  protection,  but  if  it  was  to  be  extended  surely 
we  should  set  a  thief  to  watch  over  a  thief.  Perhaps  one  will 
reply  that  the  question  had  far  deeper  meaning  than  the  mere 
protection  of  worshipers;  that  it  meant  life  and  death  to 
England's  Eastern  plans.  Why,  then,  did  she  not  come  out 
and  say  so  and  cease  posing  the  sanctimonious?  But  he  who 
reads  history  and  looks  for  consistency  is  like  the  man  who 
reads  philosophy  expecting  to  find  agreement  among  the 
philosophers.  Had  England  announced  that  she  did  not  care 
twopence  for  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  she  might 
escape  condemnation  for  hypocrisy.  However,  the  God  of 
History  hides  his  face  when  European  rulers  get  to  bickering. 
Let  us  leave  the  eighteenth  century  and  enter  the  nineteenth. 

The  Corsican  genius  has  finished  his  skyrocket  career,  his 
last  game  of  chance  has  been  lost,  he  has  been  expelled  from 
the  club  of  autocrats,  and  his  name  is  writ  large  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  as  a  bankrupt.  The  executive  committee  sits  about 
the  table,  like  children  on  the  sands,  making  anew  the  map 
of  Europe.  Poor  fools!  poor  children!  they  forget  the  tide 
will   rise  again.      Metternich,    suave   and   well-dressed,    pre- 
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sides  over  his  betters,  indicating  the  way  to  arrange  matters 
so  neatly  that  they  will  all  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  In- 
sular Continentals,  they  forget  the  Turk!  They  see  not 
that,  though  the  giant  has  been  chained  up,  there  are  yet 
pygmies  innumerable  who  can  make  life  miserable.  Says 
Metternich,  precisely  pulling  on  his  gloves  as  he  prepares  to 
leave:  "It  looks  as  though  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  were  be- 
ginning to  break."  But  it  was  something  less  fair  and  more 
roseate  than  the  dawn  that  was  beginning  to  break.  Some- 
thing blood-red  and  ugly,  something  sad  and  ghastly,  for  the 
nineteenth  century  phase  of  the  Eastern  question  was  aris- 
ing, and  the  terrors  of  Napoleon  were  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  hypocrisies  and  iniquities  of  European  Christians. 

To  give  any  account  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  century  is 
impossible,  unless  one  goes  to  very  great  length.  Our  pur- 
pose all  along  has  been  but  to  touch  upon  important  features, 
and  to  this  we  must  hold  in  the  present  phase  of  the  subject. 
We  have  no  time  to  tell  of  the  complications  resulting  from 
the  Greek  revolt,  and  how  it  brought  Russia  and  Turkey  into 
war  once  more;  but  we  must  pause  to  mention  the  concluding 
treaty  of  that  war,  that  of  Adrianople.  Its  advantageous 
terms  mark  another  notch  in  the  southward  progress  of  the 
Czars,  and  the  backward  march  of  the  Turks.  Of  more  im- 
portance than  the  unspellable  places  acquired  by  Russia  is 
the  fact  that  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  are  new-erected  into 
practically  independent  States,  with  back  doors  wide  open 
for  Russia's  emissaries.  In  '32  Greece  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  thus  we  enter  the  fourth  decade  with 
Turkey  pushed  still  farther  eastward. 

The  next  actor  to  appear  is  that  prophet  who  arose  in 
Ishmael,  Mahmud  II.,  whose  enlightened  icleas  and  civilized 
opinions  so  scandalized  the  Turks  that  they  rise  in  revolt 
under  Mehemet  Ali.  The  sultan  in  distress  appeals  for  help, 
and  Czar  Nicholas  is  there  on  the  instant,  and  an  alliance  is 
formed  which  all  but  made  Constantinople  a  Russian  pro- 
tectorate. The  culminating  event,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi,  goads  England  to  a  madnes«s  which  lies  deeper  than 
the  paper  peace  they  make,  and  for  better  or  for  worse  a 
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public  opinion  is  generated  which  outlives  all  ephemeral  di- 
plomacy and  ends  in  that  necessary  dose  of  medicine,  the 
Crimean  War.  No  isolated  causes  brougfht  about  this  strife; 
the  conflict  was  an  inevitable  result  of  Kainardji  in  1774  and 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi.  The  status  quo  was  impossible  so  long  as 
England's  leaders  proclaimed  it  their  duty  to  God  to  keep 
Allah  in  Constantinople.  The  Crimea  passed,  and  England 
whipped  Russia — Frenchmen  helping — ^and  gained  nothing, 
unless  it  was  that  she  gained  for  a  poet  an  opportunity  to 
write  "Half  a  League  Onward."  What  folly  has  England 
ever  been  drawn  into  greater  than  that  war?  What  was  said 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  can  equally  be  said  of  the 
w*hole  affair:  "Somebody  blundered." 

But  we  must  leave  Balaklava  and  Franco-English  love- 
making  and  turn  to  the  fourth  reopening  of  the  wound  dur- 
ing the  century,  that  which  occurred  in  1871.  This  occasion 
is  of  interest  to  us  because  there  was  then  a  series  of  hap- 
penings quite  reminding  one  of  the  events  which  have  been 
transpiring  in  the  past  year.  That  is  to  say,  a  condition  of 
garrulous  turbulency  shows  itself!  Massacres  and  collective 
notes,  outrages  and  proposed  schemes  of  reform  come  as 
thick  and  fast  as  snowflakes.  All  that  is  wanted  to  bring 
Elysian  days  is  to  find  two  proposals  which  agree,  and  two 
powers  which  have  the  same  ideas  on  the  salvation  of  the  East 
But  one  has  to  look  in  vain  for  international  congenialities. 

This  past  year  we  have  had  the  Salonika  murder  and  the 
Beirut  attempt:  in  '76  the  French  and  German  consuls  were 
murdered  at  Salonika.  This  was  irritating  item  number  one. 
Now  we  have  had  the  Albanian  rising:  then  came  the  Herze- 
govinian.  This  time  we  have  had  a  delightfully  futile  col- 
lective note,  and  then  was  enjoyed  the  Andrassy  Note,  equally 
high-sounding  and  ineffective.  Bosnia  rose,  and  Servia  and 
Montenegro  declared  war  upon  the  Turk,  and  men  said,  as 
they  said  a  few  months  ago,  "The  Turk  must  be  expelled  to 
pacify  the  land."  In  the  meantime,  in  1876,  Abdul-Hamid 
II.,  the  present  disgrace  of  the  prophet's  mantle,  began  his 
nefarious  reign.  The  climax  seemed  to  have  arrived  when 
the   Bulgarian   atrocities   horrified    humanity,   and    tens  of 
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thousands  of  Ghristians  were  slain  in  cold  and  hot  'blood. 
Then,  as  to-day,  Abdul  promised  reforms,  and  then,  as  to-day, 
he  lied.  Abdul's  motto  from  first  to  last  has  been  divide  et 
impera. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  'yy,  Alexander  II.  declared  war;  and 
on  the  3d  of  March,  '78,  having  sufficiently  whipped  the 
Turks,  there  was  arranged  by  these  two  Eastern  gentlemen, 
Abdul  and  Alexander,  the  famous  Treaty  of  San  Stephano, 
which  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  other  powers,  and 
Russia  was  forced  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  what 
is  writ  in  the  heart  is  of  more  permanence  than  what  is  put 
upon  parchment,  and  the  abrogated  peace  is  more  indicative 
of  the  future  of  that  land  than  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  This  is 
a  bold  statement,  but  is  none  the  less  believed  by  the  writer. 

Let  us  see  w*hy.  Because  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Bul- 
garia and  Russia  were  voiced  in  the  former,  whereas  Berlin 
stifled  all  their  ambitions.  By  Stephano,  Bulgaria  was  to  be 
a  country  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  Archi- 
pelago, comprising  her  present  boundaries  plus  what  we  to- 
day term  Macedonia.  This  greater  Bulgaria  would  have  be- 
come the  controlling  power  of  the  Balkan  Peninsular,  and 
would  have  rejoiced  in  Eastern  and  Western  seaboards.  That 
the  government  could  have  been  stable  we  cannot  doubt, 
when  we  remember  that  a  Russian  army  of  fifty  thousand 
was  to  preside  over  her  infant  operations.  There  were  other 
provisions,  of  course,  but  this  one  was  of  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance. It  meant  that  Russia  and  Bulgaria  would  control 
the  debatable  land,  and  comparative  peace  and  prosperity 
would  have  ensued.  The  Eastern  question  would  have  been 
settled,  and  the  past  thirty  years  of  uncertainty  and  the  still 
more  enigmatical  future  would  be  avoided.  Taking  all  into 
consideration,  would  it  not  have  been  better  than  the  checker- 
board and  positively  impossible  arrangement  of  Berlin. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Berlin  and  see  what  the  present  official 
status  quo  is.  Bulgaria  became  what  she  is  to-day,  with  East- 
em  Roumelia  as  a  southern  boundary  theoretically,  but 
actually  with  Eastern  Roumelia  added  to  her.  Dobrudscha 
was  given  to  Roumania  to  pacify  her,  whilst  Russia  took  Bes- 
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sarabia.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  were  to  be  in- 
dependent of  ithe  Porte,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
virtually  taken  from  it.  So  we  see  that  huge  slices  were  taken 
under  our  brethren's  care,  and  that  Turkey  was  very  con- 
siderately driven  backward.  In  Bosnia,  Austria  was  author- 
ized to  "preserve  order"  for  an  indefinite  time  (which,  by  the 
way,  she  has  done  most  effectively,  and  the  people  have  been 
vastly  benefited),  so  one  can  practically  say  Austria  gained 
this  territory.  In  addition  ito  Bessarabia,  notorious  to-day 
because  of  the  Kishineff  massacre,  Russia  gained  Kars  and 
Batoum  in  Asia,  which  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  be- 
cause it  is  her  first  great  step  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Throughout  this  arrangement  England  had  been  furiously 
busy  pulling  this  wire  and  thait,  and  no  small  part  of  the  dis- 
position of  land  was  due  to  her  '^suggestions." 

These  prosaic  and  dry  facts  represent  the  latest  results  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Eastern  question,  ithough  new  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  before  this  goes  to  press.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  story  from  Ertoghrul  to  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  and  have 
seen  the  Turks  begin,  succeed,  and  finally  fail.  We  have 
seen  the  phases  of  this  curious  historical  anomaly,  and  how, 
from  magnificent  prospects  and  vast  dominions,  they  have 
now  shrunk  until  a  few  valueless  vilayets  are  the  only  places 
left.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  geography,  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  of  retreat  have  seen  estab- 
lished the  following  States,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Greece;  while  at  the 
same  time  Austria  and  Russia  have  brought  large  strips  of 
quondam  Turkish  territory  under  their  own  supposed-to-be 
civilization.    And  so  the  story  of  the  Turkish  retreat  pauses. 

Before  writing  ixnis  let  me  indulge  in  a  prophecy.  We  have 
seen  the  Turk  moving  out  of  Europe  so  long  a  time  that  we 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  it  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  politics.  We  seem  to  think  the  world  would  stop  revolving 
if  there  were  no  Turk  to  curse,  no  Mussulman  to  defame,  no 
Eastern  question  to  arouse  our  ire,  and  no  Islamite  to  keep 
pushing  by  hook  and  especially  by  crook  back  to  the  woods 
of  Asia.     But — and  this   is  too  evidently  true  to  be  called 
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prophecy — ^the  time  is  coming  when  European  diplomats  will 
have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  some  butt,  some  scapegoat,  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  ingenious  hypocrisy;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  retreat  is  some  day  bound  to  be  concluded  by  the 
transportation  of  all  harems  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

But  when  the  demand  of  the  politicians,  preachers,  and 
the  populace  has  been  granted,  and  evolution  (not  politics) 
has  driven  the  Turks  from  Europe,  what  will  have  been  done 
with  that  debatable  land?  Two  laws  will  control  the  situation 
in  the  future:  First,  international  jealousies;  and  secondly,  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest.  So  long  as  the  law  of  jealousy  holds 
sway — ^and  it  will  until  man  evolves  farther  from  the  ape — 
Russia  will  not  be  permitted  to  absorb  the  Balkans.  She 
might  g€t  the  Golden  Horn,  but  even  that  is  highly  im- 
probable. 

Let  us,  then,  for  purposes  of  the  argument,  assume  that 
Russia  will  never  get  the  so-called  Macedonia.  Who,  then, 
will  be  the  lucky  one?  Certainly  not  England,  she  seems  to 
have  bitten  off  the  earth  more  than  she  can  chew  already; 
nor  France,  she  has  not  the  muscle  to  accomplish  the  feat; 
nor  Germany,  for  that  to  England  and  France  would  be 
unendurable.  Yet  certainly  some  power  must  appear;  the 
world  is  going  forward,  not  backward,  and  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  some  judge  will  arise  in  Israel.  We  have  left  but 
one  probable  power,  Austria-Hungary;  let  us  see  what  we 
can  get  out  of  this. 

Now  we  must  take  a  leap  across  an  ugly  gulf  of  guess- 
work, and  pK>stulate  what  many  a  man  has  postulated,  that 
the  Dual  Empire  is  on  its  last  legs.  It  may  survive  Franz 
Joseph  and  Franz  Ferdinand  too,  and  several  other  Franzes, 
but  that  whole  partnership  is  an  anomaly.  Austria  was  not 
bom  great,  nor  has  she  attained  greatness;  but,  and  most 
emphatically  but,  sihe  has  had  greatness  thrust  upon  her. 
Rudolf  of  old  had  an  unexpected  crown  put  in  his  hands, 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia's  inefficiency  gave  him  Austria,  and  from 
that  accidental  beginning  until  to-day  she  has  been  luxuri- 
ating in  luck.    Somewhere  or  other  I  have  seen  the  Austrian 
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general,  Radetzky,  described  as  the  "least  whipped"  of  all  her 
soldiers.  A  superficial  survey  of  Austria's  history  reveals 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  remark  has  been  made.  With 
one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  such  as  Eugene  and  Laudon, 
when  did  Austria  win  her  own  fights?  Glance  over  the  in- 
cidents of  her  career  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies and  see  how  large  a  part  fortune  played  in  aiding  her 
to  hold  the  purple.  It  took  a  Pole  to  save  her  in  1683,  it 
took  the  Russians  to  preserve  Hungary  for  her  in  1848,  and 
the  political  schemes  of  Bismarck  were  for  her  a  blessing 
after  Sadowa.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  into  a  vol- 
ume to  further  the  argument. 

Now  with  this  unmeritorious  past,  what  is  her  present? 
Hopelessly  confused.  The  Reichsrath  is  principally  a  play- 
ground in  which  learned  Herrs  get  exercise  slinging  vitu- 
perative epithets  and  inkfK>ts.  No  man  seems  to  know  what 
the  morrow  will  bring  forth,  and  in  political  circles  remarks 
upon  the  weather  have  been  replaced  with  the  question,. 
"Will  Hungary  remain  true  after  old  Franz  Joseph  dies?"  I 
believe  the  Ausgleich  will  soon  be  merely  an  interesting  his- 
torical fact,  and  Pan-Germanism  will  triumph  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Austria  to  the  German  Empire. 

If  this  is  so,  what  will  become  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mag- 
yars? The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  Hungary 
to-day.  She  is  prosperous,  she  is  liberal,  she  is  up-to-date, 
and  has  a  genuine  attack  of  American  "hustles.''  No  Eu- 
ropean nation  seems  more  ready  to  become  one  among  the 
fittest  than  Hungary.  What  then?  Why,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina will,  by  the  new  and  typically  modern  way  of  misin- 
terpreting treaties,  be  claimed  hers  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Thus  we  have  a  large,  powerful,  and  energetic 
nation  entering  into  the  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem; 
this  new  kingdom  needs  seaports,  and  on  the  Adriatic  she  will 
get  them,  and  thus  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  will 
be  found  in  the  rise  of  Hungary. 

But  what  will  become  of  the  smaller  States,  such  as  Servia 
and  Montenegro?  In  the  struggle  for  survival  they  all  go 
under,  and  the  land  will  be  apportioned  out  between  Bul- 
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garia  and  our  Magyar  friends.    One  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral swallowing  up  would  we  make — Greece. 

"The  Isles  of  Greece,  where  all  except  their  sun  is  set," 
what  will  become  of  them?  Probably  as  long  as  classical 
learning  flourishes  (and  may  it  long  do  so!)  Greece  will  re- 
main what  she  is  to-day,  a  good-for-nothing,  meddlesome, 
gossipy  little  kingdom  wearing  its  grandfather's  hat.  She 
owes  her  present  position  to  her  past  reputation  and  the 
sympathy  of  English  classicists,  and  her  quasi-ind'ependence 
will  probably  yet  continue  for  many  centuries  in  the  strength 
of  her  Parthenon  and  her  StSa>Mi's. 

Arthur  R.  Gray. 

Sewmnee. 
8 
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All  the  Russias.  Travels  mnd  Studies  in  Contemporary  European  Russia, 
Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia.  By  Henry  Norman, 
M.P.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1902. 

Grbatbr  Russia.  The  Continental  Empire  of  the  Old  World.  By  Wirt 
Gerrare.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,     1903. 

Anthology  of  Russian  Literature.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent.   By  Leo  Wiener.     2  vols.     New  York  :  George  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Eastern  question  is  largely  the  aspiraft:ions  and  de- 
signs of  Russia.  The  development  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  its  extension  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  across  the 
northern  half  of  two  continents,  its  aggressiveness  across 
the  Caucasus  and  beyond  the  Caspian  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Central  Asia,  and  its  struggles  to  the  South  over 
the  Black  Sea  toward  Constantinople,  are  as  stupendous 
facts  and  potential  in  possibilities  for  the  world,  one  way 
and  another,  as  the  extension  and  domination  of  the  United 
States  on  the  continent  of  America.  How  far  else  does  the 
analogy  hold?  Different  travelers  and  observers,  using  dif- 
ferent eyes,  draw  very  different  and  contradictory  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  Norman's  volume,  in  large  and  attractive  type  and 
handsomely  illustrated,  is  the  most  sympathetic  of  many 
recent  narratives,  and  is  valuable  as  the  outcome  of  a  gen- 
uine interest  and  study  for  fifteen  years  in  Russian  affairs 
and  of  four  journeys  through  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
writer  is  not  seeking  to  give  any  deep  political  philosophy; 
but  his  book  is  an  honest,  manly  effort  from  a  new  and  un- 
conventional point  of  view — 'that  of  sympathy  with,  and  un- 
derstanding of,  Russian  aspirations  and  ideals.  The  reader 
must  believe  that  he  is  sincere  and  knows  that  he  is  interest- 
ing. Indeed,  a  more  fascinating  book  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion has  seldom  issued  from  our  current  press.  The  volume 
is,  therefore,  no  comprehensive  dissertation  on  Russian  in- 
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stitutions  and  criticism  of  details  of  Russian  life,  though 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  these  by  the  very  humanness  and 
sympathy  of  the  narrative.  It  is  a  portrayal  of  the  aspects  of 
contemporary  Russia  with  special  regard  to  the  remarkable 
economic  and  commercial  development  of  Russia  since  1890, 
and  the  significance  of  this  movement  for  world  history. 
Unlike  most  writers,  Mr.  Norman  advocates  closer  commer- 
cial and  political  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
After  united  Anglo-Saxon  relations  over  the  world,  he  re- 
gards relations  with  the  Russias  as  the  most  important,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  the  most  far-reaching  and  tell  of  the 
century  to  come.  The  writer  does  not  give  us  a  great  book, 
but  a  delightful  one,  sincere,  painstaking,  and  eminently 
readable.  It  is  not  a  description  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
is  a  picture  of  the  Russian  nation — a  study  of  national  de- 
velopment and  of  national  destiny. 

Mr.  Norman  rapidly  portrays  impressions  of  the  two  capi- 
tals, St.  Petersburg,  the  new,  and  Moscow,  the  old,  with  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Muscovite ;  he  passes  on  to  Finland,  the  land 
of  wood,  stone,  stream,  and  lake;  to  the  great  Siberian  coun- 
try— we  learn  that  the  proper  pronunciation  is  Siberia,  from 
an  ancient  capital  Sibir,  and  not  Si-beria — back  along  the 
great  water  highway,  the  Little  Mother  Volga  to  the  South- 
eastern country,  and  across  the  Caucasus  into  Central  Asia. 
The  chapters  on  Finland,  Siberia,  and  particularly  on  the 
Caucasus  country  and  Central  Asia  are  naturally  the  most 
picturesque  and  valuable.  That  on  Tolstoy  could  easily  have 
been  omitted;  even  those  on  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
are  slight,  save  as  casting  light  on  the  national  temper  and 
the  later  Eastern  occupation.  The  great  industrial  and 
manufacturing  development  of  the  Moscow  region — the 
Lancashire  of  Russia — ^and  the  hopes  of  growing  cotton  in 
Turkestan  are  interesting  facts  for  the  Southern  States  in 
America  at  a  time  when  the  cotton  market  has  shown  such 
marked  vagaries.  The  author's  attitude  toward  Finland 
excites  the  greatest  dissent.  Stirred  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauty  of  Helsingfors  as  a  city,  and  impressed  with  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  land  of  the  Finns  in  paper  and 
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pulp  mills  and  in  electrical  energy  stored  up,  he  yet  sympathizes 
with  the  policy  of  the  Russianization  of  the  entire  monarchy, 
and  defends  it  on  the  ground  of  imperative  national  self- 
interest. 

The  advance  in  Siberia  is  almost  that  of  romance,  and  of 
a  stem  military  policy.  Finally,  in  1891,  the  Great  Siberian 
Railway  was  ordered,  and  in  1898  Port  Arthur  was  its  ter- 
minus! Peking  lies  at  the  mercy  of  ships  dominating  this 
point.  What  is  to  be  the  future  history  of  China,  of  Korea, 
and  of  Japan,  events  are  hastening  to  show.  And  then  to 
the  south  and  southeast  lie  Turkey,  Persia,  India!  This  has 
been  the  expansion  of  Russia,  to  the  Orient  persistently,  to 
the  Pacific  and  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  sunrise  and 
to  the  warm  waters! 

Everywhere  one  must  praise  Mr.  Norman's  good  breed- 
ing. If  he  is  too  optimistic,  he  at  least  lets  us  see  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  things,  the  way,  the  only  possible  way,  it  seems, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  understand  Russian  ideas  and  to 
cultivate  friendly  Russian  relations.  Other  view  points  are 
obstructive  and  obscuring,  even  when  not  provincial  and 
insular.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  book  is  that  on 
the  Caucasus:  the  Gar  Road,  the  Dariel  gorge,  the  city  of 
Tiflis,  the  gateway  from  east  to  west,  where  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope meet,  and  the  railway  and  the  highroad  cross,  and  beyond. 
The  myths  and  legends  of  a  hoary  antiquity  are  recalled,  and 
the  strategic  and  economic  value  for  all  the  future  are  fore- 
cast. Mr.  Norman  frankly  believes  that  Russia,  with  all  her 
faults,  is  in  her  system  superior  to  the  small  nations  and 
countries  about,  and  that  she  must  absorb  thetti  througb 
sheer  genius  and  power.  They  themselves  are  incapable  of 
an  individual  existence,  and  either  Russia  or  some  one  else 
must  control — and  this  means  Russia.  The  significance  of 
the  Trans-Caspian  railway  is  as  gjeat  as  the  Trans-Siberian, 
and  the  advance  has  been  as  marked.  Merv  is  now  Russian 
and  also  the  Murghab  valley,  which  leaves  Herat  and  Af- 
ghanistan exposed  to  her  mercy.  Ultimately,  the  call  will 
be  made  here  for  passengers  to  change  for  Calcutta!  Then 
the  Oxus  was  bridged  and  Russia  had  advanced  to  **the  roof 
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of  the  world."  And  so  to  Samarkand  and  its  memorials  oC 
the  great  Tamburlaine,  to  Tashkent,  the  city  of  stone,  and  to 
Andijan.    The  West  and  the  East  were  come  together! 

Russia's  transcontinental  railways  are  thus  in  their  infancy 
— one  through  almost  arctic  cold  and  the  other  through  al- 
most tropic  heat.  What  possibilities  may  these  plans  have  for 
Russia,  for  Europe,  and  the  world !  Mr.  Norman  believes  that 
ultimately  they  stand  for  peace,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
The  future  of  adjoining  countries,  of  China  and  of  India,  is 
concerned  not  necessarily  hostilely  but  inevitably.  Mr.  Nor- 
man also  believes  that  Russia's  approach  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  her  historical  destiny,  and  regards  a  Russian-English 
combination  the  solution  of  Asiatic  destiny  versus  the  im- 
broglios incident  to  the  German-Turkish  union.  Modem 
methods  alone  are  needed  in  Russian  life,  and  success  must 
come. 

Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare's  purpose  is  very  similar,  but  his  atti- 
tude very  different.  He  wishes  to  give  an  idea  of  Russia's 
advance  industrially,  commercially,  and  agriculturally.  He 
made  two  crossings  iti  1901,  and  penetrated  into  Manchuria 
in  disguise.  Mr.  Gerrare  is  more  objective  and  cold  and  ag- 
gressively hostile.  He  does  not  like  the  Slav,  and  says  so. 
He  compares  the  individual,  checked  and  controlled  by  a 
national  policy,  with  the  freedom  of  individualized  effort  in 
America,  but  without  intimating  our  troubles  here.  He  is  ob- 
servant; he  gives  more  details,  more  figures,  more  statistics, 
more  matters  of  interest  to  men  thinking  of  business  ven- 
tures and  to  investors.  But  while  a  better  "blue  book"  to 
turn  to,  and  no  doubt  an  accurate  enough  statement  of  mere 
facts  as  such,  it  is  not  so  interesting  a  volume,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  fails  to  be  convincing.  His  approach  to  his  sub- 
ject is  more  closely  related  to  the  well-known  strictures  of  Mr. 
Kennan  and  others  on  Russian  social  life  and  order.  Whether 
we  like  the  details  of  Russian  civilization  or  not,  its  advances 
and  historic  destiny  must  be  admitted.  If  Mr.  Norman  be  too 
roseate,  Mr.  Gerrare  becomes  at  times  too  credulous  and  sensa- 
tional as  to  stories  he  hears,  is  inclined  to  enter  upon  broad  gen- 
eralizations from  single  instances  not  necessarily  vouched 
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for,  and  his  statements  and  opinions  seem  too  far  the  result 
of  preconceived  premises.  It  recalls  the  attitude  of  the  sort 
of  book  Englishmen  and  Europeans  were  wont  to  write 
about  America  a  half  century  ago.  We  wonder  not  that 
there  are  so  many  defects  in  Russian  civilization,  but  that 
in  the  face  of  these  judgments  her  accomplishment  has  been 
what  it  undeniably  is.  We  may  not  care  to  invest  our  money 
in  Siberian  gold  mines,  for  instance,  after  reading  what  Mr. 
Gerrare  has  to  say;  yet  we  know  that  ultimately  these  mines 
are  going  to  be  worked,  and  we  know  that  Russian  and 
Siberian  and  Asiatic  resources  are  going  to  be  exploited, 
and  that  with  the  natural  resources  of  her  great  territory 
Russia  is  bound  to  become  still  greater.  Oppose  it  and  dis- 
like it  and  criticise  it  who  will,  it  must  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with,  and  not  scorned. 

Mr.  Norman's  book,  therefore,  has  more  to  offer  to  the 
reakier  of  history;  Mr.  Gerrare's,  to  the  student  of  eco- 
nomics. Each  is  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  other  in 
method  and  in  attitude.  With  Mr.  Gerrare  the  commercial 
point  of  view  is  steadily  kept,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  on  the  strength  of  it  he  has  found  advancement  con- 
nected with  German  commercial  enterprise  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Norman  is  a  student  of  government,  looking  to  the  destiny  of 
future  events  and  believing  in  a  policy  of  international  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  as  far  as  may  be. 

Little  space  is  left  for  Prof.  Wiener's  two  volumes.  For 
those  interested  in  Russia  a  knowledge  of  Russia's  literature 
will  shed  further  light  on  the  processes  of  thought  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  All  know  of  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Tolstoy;  but  as  to  the  lesser  names  and  the  stream  of  Rus- 
sia's thought  and  life  as  manifested  in  her  literature,  the 
general  reader  is  little  informed.  However  brief  and  neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory  all  anthologies  are  in  respect  to  any 
one  name,  yet  the  total  impression  may  be  strong.  One 
gets  a  renewed  sense  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  this 
people,  as  of  its  curious  deflections  and  defects.  There  is 
gloom  and  extravagance,  and  every  Russian  seems  a  bom 
theorist  on  the  matter  of  social  order  and  right;  yet  the 
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reader  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  learning  how  mild  and 
normal  most  of  this  literature  is — ^how  representative  of  simple 
nature,  of  home,  of  the  affections,  and  love  and  life. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

Whkrk  Lovr  Is.    A  Novel.     Bj  William  J.  Locke.    John  Lane,  The  Bod- 
ley  Head,  New  York  and  London.     1903. 

John  Lane  has  given  us  in  tihis  another  first-rate  English 
novel.  The  time  is  contemporary,  but  neither  fhat  nor  the 
local  color  stands  forth  predominantly,  as  the  book  is  essen- 
tially a  study  of  people  and  manners,  without  showing,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  the  attempt  at  psychological  analysis 
that  destroys  both  style  and  story.  The  opening  chapter  is  an 
extremely  good  piece  of  work,  introducing  easily  the  handful  of 
people  whose  history  for  a  short  space  forms  the  novel. 

Remotely  the  author  must  have  had  in  mind  some  very 
Arcadian  views  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  love,  pure  and  simple ; 
but  we  close  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
him  for  still  hugging  his  ideas  after  his  characters  have  got 
beyond  him  in  power,  and  a  compromise  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  mere  nature  of  things.  His  treatment  is  bold, 
his  conceptions  realistic,  and  his  characters  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body ;  but  they  get  away  with  him.  The  villains  are 
too  villainous  and  the  saints  too  saintly.  The  world  could 
never  fling  its  mire  upon  such  a  woman  as  Norma  Hardacre, 
nor  could  Jimmie  Padgate  possibly  live  in  the  squalor  in  which 
it  suits  his  creator  to  place  him.  Theodore  Weever,  the  Amer- 
ican capitalist,  marvelous  judge  of  human  nature,  quick  ap- 
praiser of  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  with  a  heart 
once  warm,  albeit  now  cold  in  a  young  wife's  grave,  could  not 
possibly  be  more  cruel  than  a  Spanish  Inquisitor  to  a  woman 
whom  he  knew  to  be  passing  through  the  soul  crisis  of  her 
life.  An  English  gentleman  of  fairly  good  habits  and  of  fastid- 
ious refinement  in  dress  and  association  would  not  first  have 
committed  a  specially  low  deed;  then  stood  silent,  under  any 
circumstances,   and  let   his  friend   take   upon   himself   the 
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odium  of  the  crime.  Impulse  in  a  iman  of  that  inheritance 
and  habit  of  life  would  have  'brought  acknowledgment,  even 
if  consideration — ^in  this  instance  denied — would  have  shown 
to  a  weak  mind  tlie  advantage  of  silence. 

There  is  mudh  strength  and  interest  in  the  work,  and 
some  scenes  are  remarkably  well  drawn — ^the  rather  stolid, 
beefy  man's  state  of  mind  under  shock  could  scarcely  be 
better  presented  than  in  Morland  King's  when  Norma  Hard- 
acre  refuses  to  marry  him  just  before  the  time  appointed 
for  their  wedding.  The  beautifully  sympathetic  attitude  of 
an  older  woman  to  a  girl  is  delicately  portrayed  in  the  meet- 
ing between  Norma  and  Aline  at  Mrs.  Deering's. 

Thb  Housb  on  the  Sands.    By  Charles  Marriott.     Published  bj  John  Lane 
The  Bodley  Head,  New  York  and  London.    MCMIII. 

In  this,  a  present-day  novel  of  English  life,  we  have  an 
unusually  full  book  of  a  dignified  and  almost  unbrokenly 
grave  tone.  Many  of  the  multifarious  phases  that  make  up 
the  life  of  to-day  are  clearly  exemplified  here.  The  career  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  an  editor's  work,  Cornish  tin-min- 
ing, social  problems,  and  even  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  shipping 
dreams  are  dexterously  introduced  as  events  and  experiences 
in  the  lives  of  a  small  group  of  clear-cut  and  unusually  well- 
named  characters.  The  author  has  a  distinctly  dramatic  in- 
stinct and  an  epigrammatic  aptness  in  presenting  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations. 

The  opening  scene  of  a  great  mob  swayed  by  a  common 
powerful  emotion — in  this  instance  the  return  to  London  of 
men  in  khaki  from  the  Boer  War — and  become  "not  the 
sum  of  its  parts  but  a  new  entity"  is  strikingly  presented. 
Other  passages  might  be  cited  for  special  force  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  the  conversation,  always  good,  more  than 
once  furnishes  an  example  of  artistic  fencing. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  volume  carries  us  to  the  House 
on  the  Sands  in  Cornwall,  whither  the  disappointed  social- 
ist, Christopher  Lanyon,  has  retired  and  where  he  lives 
with  Audrey  Thurston,  who  has  entered  with  him  uix>n  a  mis- 
taken "experiment   in   Platonism."     The  scenes  following 
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lie  here  and  in  Lonfdon,  and  the  end  finds  place  in  this  Cor- 
nish land,  "indescribably  desolate,  irihumanly  lonely,  yet 
with  a  magical  fascination  of  its  own." 

Thb  Litbrary  Guillotxnb.     Published  bj  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head, 
New  York  and  London.    MCMIII. 

One  thing  the  author  of  'The  Literary  Guillotine"  was 
wise  enough  to  do  for  himself — he  selected  peculiarly  vulner- 
able characters  as  the  defendants  in  his  cases  oi  "Use-majeste 
to  the  cause  of  letters."  Although  he  has  been  prevented 
sometimes  from  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  court  to  strike 
the  literary  heads  from  the  slhoulders  of  certain  offenders  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  any  to  chop  off,  he  has  at  least  not 
been  prevented  from  rapping  with  considerable  sprightliness 
upon  one  or  two  right  soft  spots. 

The  intensely  moral  and  the  pleasantly  innocuous  are 
what  our  satirist  mainly  dislikes.  He  objects  to  the  effemi- 
nizing  of  the  nation,  and  violent  excitement  is  produced 
during  the  process  of  one  case  by  the  whole  jury  turning  into 
women  while  reading  as  testimony  a  certain  remarkably  popular 
book  of  last  year.  The  lack  of  good  English  as  a  vehicle  of  tal- 
ented expression  is  also  deplored.  "Stephen  Brice,"  apropos 
of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  remembered  asking  himself 
"whether  that  'were'  were  right  or  was  wrong,"  and  Mark 
Twain  soothed  him  by  saying:  "Fortunately  it's  not  necessary 
for  an  author  to  be  able  to  write  grammatically  nowadays; 
we  haven't  time  for  education."  For  offhand  work  the 
volume  is  bright  and  sketchy,  but  the  effort  is  discernible 
and  the  hits  are  somewhat  bald.  Authors  often  do  not  think 
we  have  feeling,  but  demonstrate  without  end  that  they 
have  it  tlhemselves. 

Thb  Cardinal's  Snuffbox,     By    Henrj   Harland.     Illustrated   by  G.  C. 
WUmshurst.    John  Lane :  London  and  New  York.     MDCCCCIIL 

The  wonderful  sale  of  this  brightly  fancied  love  tale  of 
sunny  Italy  has  been  the  publisher's  justification  for  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  sumptuous  holiday  edition  of  "The 
Cardinal's  SnufflKDx."    The  binding  is  beautiful  in  gorgeous 
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red  and  gold,  and  the  many  illustrations  graceful  and  charm- 
ing. Of  the  story  itself  enough  has  long  ago  been  said  to 
make  it  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 

Pkoplb  of  the  Whirlpool.  From  the  Experience  Book  of  a  Commuter's 
Wife.  With  eight  full-page  illustrations.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1903. 

The  Commuter's  Wife  begins  her  selections  from  her  ex- 
perience book  with  the  pleasantest  intentions  toward  us 
all.  Even  in  selecting  her  pen  s>he  is  regardful,  and  chooses 
a  stub  pen  which  **assists  one  to  straightforward,  truthful  ex- 
pression, while  a  fine  p)oint  suggests  evasion,  polite  equivo- 
cation, or  thin  ideas."  Our  benefactress  presents  her  ob- 
servations upon  life  from  a  warm,  sweet  heart,  a  quick,  sa- 
tirical mind,  a  broad  grasp,  and  great  human  sympathy. 
She  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  very  clearly  presented  per- 
sons who  fit  perfectly  into  her  life  and  produce  their  distinct 
impressions  upon  us.  An  exception  to  this  is  her  husband, 
Evan,  who,  we  are  grieved  to  confess,  impresses  us  mainly 
as  a  very  proper,  convenient  sort  of  person,  a  trifle  dogmatic, 
and  who  appears  at  suitable  times  with  his  eyes  either 
"steely"  or  "looking  steely  cold."  He  is  an  Englishman,  and 
this  may  account  for  things. 

The  course  of  the  book  runs  smoothly  and  forms  a  pleas- 
ant narrative  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  main  value  is  in  its 
observations  of  people  and  conditions,  notably  in  connec- 
tion with  that  seething,  restless  mass  that  calls  itself  New 
York,  the  idea  of  the  title  being  derived  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  dwellers  Monahtans,  Manhattans — People  of 
the  Whirlpool — referring  to  the  once  rushing  waters  of  Hell 
Gate. 

The  old  maid  of  the  book,  having  become  "planted  in" 
in  her  charming  house  in  "Greenwich  Village,"  makes  her- 
self notable  in  a  long  and  very  intelligent  sketch  of  the  old 
times  versus  the  new.  Martin  Cortwiglit,  the  bachelor 
friend  and  bookworm,  gives  true  food  for  thought  in  the 
following  words:  "Then,  too,  the  rack  of  constant  change 
is  detrimental  to  the  finer  grade  of  civic  sentiment.  It  would 
seem  that  the  island's  significant  Indian  name  was  wrought 
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into  its  physical  construction  like  the  curse  that  kept  the 
Jew  of  fable  a  wanderer.  Periodically  the  city  is  rent  and 
upheaved  in  unison  with  the  surrounding  changes  of  tide. 
Here  one  does  not  need  to  live  his  three  score  years  and  ten 
to  see  the  city  of  his  youth  slip  away  from  him.  Even  his 
Alma  Mater  packs  her  trunks  and  moves  about  too  rapidly  to 
foster  the  undying  home  spirit  among  her  sons — my  college 
has  lived  in  three  houses  since  my  freshman  year.  How  I 
envy  the  sons  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  all  the  rest  who  can  go 
back  and  be  young  again  for  one  brief  moment!  Is  not  this 
the  reason  wliy  so  many  of  Q)lumbia's  sons,  in  spite  of  the 
magnificent  opportunities  she  offers,  send  their  sons  else- 
where because  they  realize  the  value  of  associations  they  have 
missed?" 

Throughout  the  volume  are  found  passages  suggestive, 
wise,  witty,  tender,  helpful.  There  is  a  feeling  sometimes 
that  things  develop  so  comfortably  as  to  be  created  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  loose;  but  the  meat 
is  in  the  nut,  and  we  say  with  another  reviewer :  "The  Com- 
muter's Wife  is  one  we  wouM  be  glad  to  number  among  our 
friends." 

The  Thoughtless  Thoughts  of  Carisabbl.    By  Isa  Carrington  Cabell. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Company.     1903. 

In  this  collection  of  "Thoughtless  Thoug'hts"  Isa  Carring- 
ton Cabell,  who  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  writer,  shows 
the  result  of  an  almost  omnivorous  reading,  a  daring  wit,  a 
quick  sense  of  humor,  all  showing  the  point  of  view,  thougli 
absolutely — except  in  one  irrepressible  touch  on  the  "ne- 
groes"— ^without  sectionalism,  of  a  Southern  gentlewoman, 
as  she  herself  confesses,  of  the  old  regime. 

To  touch  lightly  on  the  different  treatments,  attention 
might  be  called  to  some  uncommonly  bright  thouglits  on 
the  new  man,  who,  she  thinks,  is  gradually  reaching  the 
position  nature  intended  liim  for,  and  in  establishing  this 
she  proves  incontrovertibly  that  he  is  particularly  fitted  to 
excel  in  three  occupations,  "those  of  cook,  lady's  maid,  and 
nurse."    In  "The  New  Child"  she  holds  up  to  sprightly  ridi- 
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cule  the  ponderous  psychological  teachings  anent  this  inter- 
esting being  of  Prof.  Rowe,  of  New  Haven;  and  she  grieves 
sympathetically  with  the  mother  in  a  day  when  to  squills 
and  hot-water  bags  must  be  added  *Hhe  ergograph  and  the 
sphygmometer."  Mannerism  in  conversation  is  keenly  sug- 
gestive ;  the  closing  of  the  chapter  on  the  "Motive  of  Travel'' 
shows  deep  sympathy  and  poetry  of  feeling.  **Love's  Cate- 
chism," "Should  Women  Propose?"  "Do  Men  Propose?" 
"How  Belinda  Had  the  Grippe,"  and  the  "New  Etiquette" 
are  full  of  a  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  a  pungent  habit 
of  commenting  thereon.  In  'The  Cult  of  Being  Busy" 
and  "Nervous  Prostration"  she  scarcely  rises  with  tier  usual 
sprightliness  to  grasp  the  opportunity. 

Appreciation  must  be  expressed  of  the  taste  and  dignity 
with  which  the  publishers  have  dressed  the  volume.  Where 
so  much  is  pleasant  it  is  unfortunate  to  see  more  than  one 
indication  of  oversight,  as  in  confounding  Verlaine  with 
Villon  in  quoting,  writing  "The  Blessed  Damosel"  as  Demoi- 
selle, and  others. 

Round  Anvil  Rock.    By  Nancy  Huston  Banks.    New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    1903. 

This,  a  long  story  of  Southern  Kentucky  by  the  author  of 
"Oldfield,"  is  meant  to  be  a  series  of  pictures  of  Kentucky's 
history  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  centering  about  the  old 
Wilderness  Road,  and  its  legends  of  lawlessness  associated 
with  the  mysterious  figure  of  Philip  Alston,  Gentleman.  As 
material  we  have  the  "Road"  itself;  the  Kentucky  Wilder- 
ness; the  fervid  Camp  Meeting;  the  Dance  in  the  Forest 
in  Indian  Summer  with  the  country  fiddlers;  the  Log  Temple 
of  Justice,  bringing  together  Andrew  Jackson  and  Peter 
Cartwright,  the  Methodist  preacher;  and  as  further  types 
Tommy  Dye,  the  turfman,  Father  Orrin,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  the  fugitive  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  various 
figures  of  frontier  life.  An  intended  dithyramb  on  Ken- 
tucky's past,  it  contains  references  to  Audubon  and  Abe 
Lincoln  of  course,  to  "Tippecanoe,"  George  Keats,  the 
brother  of  the   poet,    Mitchell,    the   astronomer,    the  first 
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steamer  on  the  Ohio,  the  river  floods,  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  aught  else  "that  has  made  Kentucky  famous." 

But  too  often  exaggerations  abound,  the  sense  of  proportion 
becomes  dimmed,  the  comments  are  too  patently  lugged  in,  and 
neither  story  nor  situations  go  of  themselves.  The  historical 
setting  of  Mr.  Allen's  "Choir  Invisible"  has  had  its  influence 
here,  as  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal"  seems  to  have  suggested 
something  of  "Oldfield;"  but  there  is  not  the  subtle  power  of 
Mr.  Allen,  and  not  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Banks's  own  work  in  her 
idyllic  sketches  of  Kentucky  village  life.  The  main  strength 
has  been  employed  upon  the  setting.  The  characterization  is 
weak,  and  we  take  the  author's  label  for  it,  for  aught  they  re- 
veal themselves,  that  the  characters  are  good  or  bad.  The 
plot,  a  story  of  love  commingled  with  the  struggle  between 
law  and  lawlessness  along^the  Wilderness  Road  and  "Round 
Anvil  Rock"  as  the  pivotal  point,  a  struggle  in  which  law 
and  love  both  win,  becomes  more  coherent  toward  the  close. 
At  the  first  there  was  too  much  descriptive  padding.  The 
illustrations  are  indifferent. 

Roderick  Taliaferro  :  A  Story  of  Maximilian*!  Empire.  By  George 
Cram  Cook.  With  illuitrationt  by  Seymour  M.  Stone.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1903. 

We  have  here  another  story  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  dis- 
tinguished 'by  the  usual  adventures  in  love  and  war,  with 
even  an  added  coup,  as  amateur  matador,  thrown  in,  which 
affords  opportunity  for  a  vivid  and  minute  description  of  a 
bullfight.  The  scene  is  in  Mexico,  and  the  historic  background 
rather  broadly  made  use  of  is  the  republican  movement 
under  Juarez,  ending  in  the  execution  of  Maximilian. 

The  book  is  interesting,  having  a  rapid  action  and  ro- 
mantic setting.  As  is  frequent  nowadays,  one  sees  or  fancies 
he  sees  the  hope  of  a  hit  or  dramatization,  and  material  is 
lugged  in  to  catch  the  popular  fancy,  or  a  stage  effect  care- 
fully worked  up. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  work  on  "Southern  Writ- 
ers," by  Prof.  William  Malone  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, was  cut  short  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  author. 
The  plan  was  conceived  to  continue  the  series  of  essays  and 
studies  on  this  movement  in  American  letters  as  a  memorial 
to  Prof.  Baskervill  by  his  former  pupils  both  at  Wofford  and 
at  Vanderbilt.  This  second  volume  of  "Southern  Writers: 
Biographical  and  Critical  Studies'*  has  just  appeared  (Nash- 
ville: Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South),  and  is 
a  series  of  sympathetic  sketches  and  essays  that  continue  the 
record  of  an  almost  contemporary  movement  and  in  cases 
of  actually  contemporary  workers  told  by  contemporary  stu- 
dents. A  former  colleague  and  friend.  Prof.  Charles  Forster 
Smith,  has  written  an  intimate  biographical  sketch  of  Prof. 
Baskervill  as  suitable  introduction.  The  authors  treated 
are  "Margaret  Junkin  Preston,''  by  Janie  McTyeire  Basker- 
vill, who,  as  his  wife,  conceived  the  undertaking,  and  is  fit- 
tingly included  among  Prof.  Baskervill's  literary  pupils; 
"Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,"  by  Prof.  William  A.  Webb,  of 
Central  (Mo.);  "Sherwood  Bonner,"  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Drake, 
of  Vanderbilt;  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  by  Prof.  Edwin  Mims, 
of  Trinity  (N.  C);  "James  Lane  Allen,"  by  Prof.  Henneman, 
of  Sewanee;  "Mrs.  Burton  Harrison"  and  "Miss  Grace  Eliza- 
beth King,"  by  President  Henry  N.  Snyder,  of  Wofford; 
"Samuel  Mintum  Peck"  and  "Madison  Cawdn,"  by  Prof. 
William  H.  Hulme,  of  Western  Reserve;  and  "A  Closing 
Summary,"  by  James  W.  Sewell,  of  the  Nashville  schools. 


The  perennial  interest  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe  springs  chiefly 
from  the  artistic  delight  his  work  excites  in  the  history  of  our 
American  output.  The  first  and  the  last  volumes  of  Prof.  Har- 
rison's praiseworthy  and  painstaking  Virginia  edition,  compris- 
ing the  Biography  and  Poe's  Letters,  have  been  issued  as  sep- 
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arate  and  companion  volumes  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.).  Time  merely  enlarges  the  cult,  especially  of  young 
writers  who  are  won  over  to  admiration  of  Poe's  genius  and 
his  accomplishment  under  marked  disadvantages.  Two  dainty 
companion  volumes,  adapted  for  gift  books,  have  been  edited 
by  Mr.  Sherwin  Cody:  "The  Best  Poems  and  Essays  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe"  and  "The  Best  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe" 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  Rarely  has  one  writer 
succeeded  as  Poe  in  all  three  forms.  The  selections  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  biographical  study. 

The  Short  Story  is  having  its  day  not  only  in  periodical 
literature  but  in  criticism  and  in  volumes  of  specimens. 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews's  plea  for  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Short  Story  as  a  genre  of  its  own  will  be  remembered,  and  no 
less  so  Mr.  Bliss  Perry's  rebuttal  in  a  notable  chapter  in 
"The  Study  of  Prose  Fiction."  Mr.  Brewster's  "Specimens 
of  Narration"  and  Pfof.  Baldwin's  "Specimens  of  Descrip- 
tion" in  Holt's  English  Readings  Series  called  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  illustration,  and  a  new  number  of 
the  series,  Dr.  Nettleton's  "Specimens  of  the  Short  Story," 
was  s|>ecifically  addressed  to  this  interest.  A  fuller  and  larger 
volume,  "The  Book  of  the  Short  Story,"  covering  in  a  way 
the  entire  field  of  literature,  has  just  been  edited  by  Alex- 
ander Jessup  and  Henry  S.  Canby  (New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.). 

Eighteen  selections  from  various  ages  and  literatures  com- 
prise the  contents.  The  earliest,  "The  Shipwrecked  Sailor," 
is  found  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus  about  2500  B.C.,  and  the 
Bible  furnishes  the  "Story  of  Ruth."  "Cupid  and  Psyche," 
taken  from  Apuleius's  "Golden  Ass,"  belongs  to  the  second 
century  A.D.  Boccaccio,  the  prince  of  the  short  story,  is 
represented  by  "Frederick  and  his  Falcon"  from  the  "De- 
camerone;"  and  that  other  wonderful  collection,  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  contributes  "AH  Baba  and  the  Forty  Robbers." 
The  sixteenth  century  is  represented  by  Cervantes,  of  Spain, 
the  seventeenth  by  Defoe,  of  England,  and  the  eighteenth  by 
Voltaire,  of  France. 
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But  the  nineteenth  century  marks  the  great  development 
in  the  Short  Story  as  a  recognized  art  form.  This  is  intro- 
duced by  Wasihington  Irving's  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  not  only 
"the  first  American  short  story  to  take  a  place  in  the  wcwld 
of  literature"  but  perhaps  still  the  most  widely  known  and 
popular.  A  specimen  each  from  Scott,  "the  Wizard  of  the 
North;"  from  Prosper  Merimee — a  splendid  example  of  the 
tater  French  form — ^and  Balzac  in  France;  from  HawthcMne 
and  Poe  in  America;  from  Turgenev  in  Russia;  and  from 
Stevenson,  de  Maupassant,  and  Kipling  among  the  modems^ 
conclude  the  volume.  The  brief  introductions  are  clear  and 
helpful,  and  altogether  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  book  are 
admirable. 


An  unusually  succinct  and  suggestive  volume,  and  one  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  history  in  whatever  branch,  is  the 
latest  number  in  the  series  of  "Handbooks  for  the  Clergy" 
(New  York:  Longman's,  Green  &  Co.) — viz.,  "The  Study 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Collins,  of  King's 
College,  London,  and  dedicated  to  his  pupils,  Discipulus  con- 
discipulis.  The  divisions  of  his  subject  are,  first,  gjeneral :  The 
meaning  and  scope  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  science  of  his- 
tory, and  historical  methods — the  work  of  analysis  and  the 
work  of  synthesis.  Specific  chapters  are  added  on  How  to 
Study  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Choice  of  Books,  and  a  se- 
lected bibliography,  the  latter  particularly  useful.  The  service 
of  the  study  of  history  in  banishing  illusions,  the  avoidance  of 
partisanship  and  a  moralizing  attitude,  the  helpfulness  of  choos- 
ing a  definite  subject,  in  reading  round  it  and  making  it  one's 
own,  and  the  use  of  spare  time  for  so  doing,  are  some  of  the 
practical  suggestions  oflFered. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NEW  TYPES  IN  FICTION.^ 

The  attempt  to  awaken  interest  in  the  fate  of  creatures  more 
or  less  like  men  and  women,  but  who  are  in  themselves  purely 
imaginative,  is  obviously  and  in  the  nature  of  things  made  only 
when  there  is  a  public  fairly  well  trained  in  literary  taste.  In 
other  words,  the  novel  is  one  of  the  forms  of  literature  last  to 
be  developed.  Narrative  of  some  sort,  whether  ballad,  epic,  or 
verse  romance,  comes  very  early  in  the  history  of  literature. 
But  these  narratives  are  not  fiction,  except  it  be  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  all  literary  art  is  fiction,  work  of  the  creative 
imagination. 

The  difference  between  such  a  poem  as  the  "Iliad"  or  the 
"Beowulf"  or  the  primitive  Arthurian  epic  and  the  work  which 
we  would  class  as  fiction  is  rather  simple,  though  criticism 
rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  express  it  for  us  in  set  terms.  We 
should  say  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  narrator 
to  his  audience  and  to  his  subject.  The  author  of  the  "Beo- 
wulf," for  example,  starts  out  with  the  assimiption  that 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  his  hero  are  familiar  to  the  public 
addressed;  and,  secondly,  that  the  public  knows  the  ways 

*  Authorities  used  or  ckcd:  Raleigh,  "The  English  Novel,"  Scribners, 
New  York,  1898;  Cross,  'Development  of  the  English  Novel,"  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1900;  Tuckennan,  "History  of  English  Prose  Fiction,"  Putnam, 
New  York,  1899;  Warren,  "History  of  the  Novel  Previous  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,**  Holt,  New  York,  1895;  Stoddard,  "Evolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel,"  MacmiUan,  New  York,  1900;  Chandler,  "Romances  of  Rogu- 
ery," Macmillan,  New  York,  1900;  Perry,  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction," 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903;  Howells,  "Criticism  and  Fiction," 
Harper's,  New  York,  1888;  Matthews,  "Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story,** 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1901. 
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of  gods  and  heroes  to  be  unlike  the  ways  of  men,  and  that 
it  does  not  expect  and  would  not  appreciate  verisimilitude. 
To  complete  the  contrast  between  the  epic  and  the  conscious 
fiction,  the  author  of  a  conscious  fiction  has  no  favor  to  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  previous  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the 
story  or  the  characters  he  has  to  present,  consequently  he 
knows  that  his  public  will  insist  on  verisimilitude;  the  story 
and  its  characters  must  be  true  to  the  facts  of  human  life  or 
true  to  some  artificial  standard  with  which  the  public  is  fa- 
miliar. The  singer  of  the  great  national  epic  was  not  concerned 
about  the  credibility  of  the  tale  he  told,  neither  was  his  super- 
stitious and  reverential  auditor;  neither,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  is  the  modem  critic.  But  when  fiction  becomes  an  art, 
we  care  for  neither  its  novels  nor  its  romances,  unless,  as  De- 
foe expresses  it,  the  lies  are  like  the  truth. 

If,  as  we  have  tried  to  indicate,  conscious  fiction  is  a  late 
literary  type,  what  was  its  function  and  what  its  form  in  the 
days  of  its  youth  ?  Unquestionably,  the  earliest  and  the  most 
essential  business  of  fiction  was  to  amuse,  to  divert  the  mind 
from  an  unsatisfying  present,  actual  condition,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  or  ideal  conditions.  In 
the  second  place,  while  endeavoring  to  amuse,  fiction  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  instruct;  learning,  in  fact,  is  one  form  of 
amusement,  though  I  fear  it  rarely  seems  so  in  the  schoolroom. 
In  the  third  place,  fiction  may  attempt  to  teach  a  moral  lesson. 

This  last  is  not  really  essential,  unless  we  give  the  very 
broadest  sense  to  the  words  to  teach  a  moral.  Nearly  all  fic- 
tion, with  certain  notable  recent  exceptions,  broadens  the 
mental  horizon  or  awakens  the  human  sympathies  of  the  reader, 
and  in  so  far  nearly  all  fiction  may  be  considered,  broadly  speak- 
ing, as  teaching  a  moral.  But  the  moral,  taking  the  word  in 
its  more  usual  and  narrower  sense,  is  less  commonly  in  itself 
distinctly  valuable  or  elevating.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  enmity 
almost  mortal  between  the  moral  precept  and  literary  art  as 
expressed  in  fiction.  Those  who  seek  amusement  or  innocent 
diversion  are  shy  of  being  preached  at,  though  in  another  mood 
they  may  find  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  soberest  of  moral  trea- 
tises. The  teaching  of  a  moral  in  fiction,  therefore,  is  the  most 
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difficult  and  delicate  of  tasks;  accordingly,  the  earliest  fiction 
evaded  the  difficulty  and  omitted  the  moral,  and  but  a  handful 
of  the  masterpieces  in  the  fully  developed  art  of  fiction  owe 
their  prestige  to  their  moral  teachings. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  two  other  functions  of  fiction 
mentioned  above,  amusement  and  instruction,  we  shall  find  them 
very  closely  related,  and  combined,  in  some  measure,  in  nearly 
everything  that  bears  the  name  of  fiction.  When  the  writer 
fails  to  amuse,  it  is  obvious  that  he  fails  also  either  to  instruct 
or  to  elevate,  for  his  patron  is  gloriously  independent,  and  will 
ignore  all  appeals  but  those  that  please  him. 

With  the  obscure  dawn  of  fiction  in  remote  lands  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  deal.  For  us  the  so-called  Greek  novels  of  the 
second  to  the  fifth  centuries — "Theagenes  and  Chariclea," 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  etc. — have  little  significance,  since  there 
is  a  dark  gulf  separating  them  from  the  first  efforts  of  mediaeval 
imagination  and  the  later  developments  in  fiction.  They  some- 
times furnished  subject-matter,  but  they  could  not  transmit 
their  own  art.  We  may  turn  our  attention  at  once,  therefore, 
to  the  legends,  tales,  and  romances  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 

The  legends  of  the  saints,  though  displaying  often  imagina- 
tion the  most  untrammeled  by  regard  for  sober  fact,  we  hesi- 
tate to  class  as  fiction.  The  legends  of  national  heroes,  often 
half-remembered  fragments  of  the  great  epics  of  the  past,  began 
to  take  on  a  certain  definite  type,  to  assume  a  distinct  liter- 
ary form  and  literary  conventions,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  As  we  all  know  from  the  handbooks  of  literature, 
the  subjects  were  more  or  less  restricted.  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  Alexander  and  his 
court,  Hector,  iEneas,  and  a  few  other  Trojan  heroes — ^these 
were  the  four  great  subjects.  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  were  a  few  subjects  besides  those  that  we  may  group 
under  these  four  heads,  and  that  within  themselves  these  sub- 
jects were  ahnost  limitless.  For  example,  Arthur's  Round 
Table  was  a  circle  of  infinite  radius,  and  might  accommodate 
as  many  knights  as  poetic  imagination  could  create  and  elect 
to  a  seat 

The  name  given  by  their  authors  to  these  knightly  l^nends 
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was  significant  of  what  we  have  called  the  chief  function  of 
fiction,  and  has  survived  as  descriptive  of  a  kind  of  fiction  to 
our  own  day.  These  poets  called  their  works  romances  because 
they  were  written  in  lingua  ranuma*  the  Romance  tongue — 
French,  Italian,  Provenqal,  whatever  it  might  be — as  distin- 
guished from  more  solid  words,  intended  primarily  to  instruct 
or  to  edify,  written  in  lingua  latina.  The  romances,  then,  were 
simply  popular  literature  in  the  popular  tongue;  and  the  term 
romance  might  be  and  was  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a 
ballad  or  song  of  only  a  few  stanzas  or  to  a  narrative  poem 
of  forty  thousand  lines.  But  as  the  narrative  poem  became  dis- 
tinctly the  most  popular,  representing  the  first  considerable 
body  of  literature  in  the  modem  tongues,  the  term  romance  was 
appropriated  to  it.  There  was  thus  a  tacit  admission  in  the 
very  name  itelf  that  these  narratives  were  written  to  please  the 
popular  taste.  And  when  English  poets  turned  the  narratives 
into  their  own  popular  tongue  they  preserved  the  name  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  work  was  a  translation.  When,  in  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  roving  singer  ceased  to  recite  his 
poem,  and  reading  came  into  fashion,  the  verse  narratives  were 
turned  into  prose,  and  the  name  romance  still  clung  to  these 
prose  narratives. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  of  the  romances  in  all  their 
bearings,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  types  of  fiction.  They  are 
confessedly  fiction ;  their  characters,  however  idealized,  are  in- 
tended to  be  real  men  and  women  such  as  the  reader  might 
know.  Thus  the  Alexander  and  the  Mntas  of  the  romances  are 
not  treated  as  historical  personages,  but  are  just  like  knights 
of  the  heyday  of  chivalry.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
obvious  of  the  characteristics  of  this  type  of  fiction,  the  utter 
disregard  of  historic  truth  and  of  locality.  Just  as  Alexander 
was  a  mediaeval  knight,  so  his  court,  his  Athens,  his  Greece, 
were  all  just  the  same  in  language,  in  fortification,  in  climate 
and  trees  and  beasts  and  birds  as  the  court,  the  London,  the 
England  of  a  feigned  King  Arthur.  You  may  find  lions  and 
tigers  enjoying  the  discomforts  of  an  English  April,  and  ap- 

■Warren,  pp.  4  fol. 
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parently  as  fiery  in  temper  as  if  they  had  been  in  Sahara.  The 
scenic  descriptions  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  ahnost  en- 
tirely conventional,  so  that  they  will  fit  almost  any  country; 
trees  of  unspecified  varieties  grow  in  their  forests,  birds  with- 
out names  sing  in  the  trees,  and  streams  flow  of  a  breadth  and 
depth  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  story  rather  than  to  topograph- 
ical facts. 

The  essential  thing  in  modem  fiction,  as  in  drama,  is  the 
chain  of  circumstances  called  a  plot.  Within  this  chain  of 
circumstances  move  the  characters  of  the  story,  acting  and  re- 
acting on  each  other,  and  impelled  by  more  or  less  obvious 
motives  toward  a  logical  end.  The  motive  force  of  the  story 
in  the  vast  majority  of  plots  consists  in  love  between  two  of 
the  personages.  The  love  story  is  the  central  thread,  its  chief 
personages  are  led  by  the  force  of  love  to  "play  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven,"  and  we  are  interested  in  them  and  in  the 
k^cal  outcome  of  their  passion ;  while  the  other  personages  of 
the  story  exist  only  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
central  thread. 

This  idea  of  a  plot  was  conceived  in  the  very  vaguest  way 
by  the  romance  poets.  They  appreciated  the  force  and  the  lit- 
erary value  of  the  universal  passion,  but  they  used  it  in  the 
crudest  manner.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  plot  worth  speaking  of  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  romances,  merely  an  indefinite  suc- 
cession of  adventures,  in  which  the  chief  male  character  is 
involved  before  he  is  recompensed  by  the  promised  love  of  the 
chief  female  character.  Each  adventure  is  a  little  narrative  by 
itself,  without  any  essential  connection  with  the  main  idea, 
with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  The  number  of  ad- 
ventures that  the  knightly  hero  may  pass  through  is  limited 
only  by  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  author  or  the  patience  of 
his  public,  since  there  is  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
generally  no  notion  of  time.  Indeed,  it  is  doubly  true  that  a 
thousand  years  in  his  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Not  only  is  there  the  most  joyous 
and  unrestrained  anachronism,  but  knight  and  lady  are  young 
and  fair  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale,  the  knight  goes  through 
twenty  years  of  adventure  and  the  lady  through  as  many  of 
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cruel  disdain,  and  at  the  end  both  arc  as  fresh  and  young  as 
at  the  beginning. 

Moreover,  another  point  must  be  noted  here — ^namely,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  character-drawing  or  character-develop- 
ment. Certain  salient  traits  are  noted,  perhaps,  in  this  or  that 
knight  or  lady.  The  one  is  fierce  or  savage  or  sad,  perhaps,  but 
he  is  always  fearlessly  brave,  a  man  of  doughty  deeds;  the 
other  is  cruel  or  jealous  or  capricious,  but  she  is  always  passing 
fair,  and  always  ready  to  reward  the  devotion  of  the  knight 
after  he  has  been  subjected  to  tests  sufficiently  severe.*  It  is 
an  axiom  of  the  romances  that  ladies  should  be  fair  and  knights 
brave;  it  follows  that,  since  everybody  knows  how  such  char- 
acters look  and  act,  there  is  no  need  for  special  description  or 
discrimination.  For  us,  haunted  by  memories  of  later  work  in 
these  knightly  legends,  Gawain  may  represent  sc^ne  such 
quality  as  sturdy,  rough  strength,  and  Lancelot  courtesy  and 
faithfulness  in  guilty  love,  and  Galahad  gentleness  and  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  But  it  never  occurred  to  the  romancers  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  Gawain  and  Lancelot  and  Galahad 
would  all  act  differently,  be  different  men.  Neither  did  it  occur 
to  them  that  any  one  could  take  an  interest  in  watching  the 
play  of  circtmistances  upon  character.  For  them  Gawain, 
Lancelot,  and  Galahad  were  not  really  men  swayed  by  infinitely 
various  human  emotions;  they  were  merely  brave  knights 
whose  duty  it  was  to  do  the  daring  deed. 

Not  having  a  definite  plot  and  distinctly  individualized  char- 
acters, it  is  clear  that  the  romances  can  have  no  central  motive, 
no  purpose.  When  we  read  a  modem  story  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  it  unless  it  means  something  for  us,  unless  there  seems 
to  be  a  deliberate  purpose  in  the  telling  of  the  story  to  bring 
out  and  enforce  certain  facts  or  truths  which  may  be  of  sig- 
nificance, good  or  bad,  in  our  own  lives  or  in  the  lives  of  others. 
We  say  that  the  writer  of  this  story  wanted  to  give  us  a  picture 
of  life  in  the  steel  mills,  and  to  show  the  tyranny  of  employers 
there;  or  this  writer  shows  us  Vanity  Fair  and  the  vanities 
there.    And  then  we  feel  satisfied,  for  the  book  has  its  purpose. 


« Raleigh,  p.  5. 
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and  we  can  determine  for  ourselves  how  it  fulfills  this  purpose. 
But  the  mediaeval  romance  has  no  purpose  other  than  direct  nar- 
ration, spun  out  as  long  as  may  be.  The  interest  is  centered 
on  the  events,  on  the  deeds  done,  not  on  the  characters  nor  on 
the  reason  why  things  are  done.  If  Lancelot  meets  an  unknown 
knight  in  black  armor  in  the  forest,  you  must  not  ask,  Why  ? 
what  has  this  to  do  with  Lancelot's  being  a  lover  of  Queen 
Guinevere?  If  Lancelot  fights  with  the  knight  and  overthrows 
him,  you  must  not  ask,  Why  did  they  fight?  The  reader  of  the 
romances  never  asked  such  questions ;  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  knightly  hero  to  fight  almost  everybody  he  met 
on  the  road,  in  field  or  forest,  whether  there  was  any  reason 
for  fighting  or  not.  And  so  the  knight  and  the  reader  hurry 
on  to  the  next  totally  unexpected  and  unnecessary  combat,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  when,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
the  obdurate  lady  may  yield,  and  a  general  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  all  concerned  in  this  good  work  may  conclude  the  story. 

There  is  no  moral,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  romances ;  they 
are  not  essentially  immoral,  but  simply  without  moral.  They  do 
not  seek  to  teach  or  to  edify ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  give  infor- 
mation upon  historical  questions,  or  upon  countries  or  peoples 
far  or  near;  they  neglect  almost  entirely  the  study  of  character 
in  its  infinite  varieties.  On  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the 
romances  rely  for  their  interest?  have  they  any  interest?  They 
rely  upon  the  simple  and  universal  interest  in  a  narrative  of 
action  and  surprising  adventure.  The  child  reading  a  fairy 
tale  does  not  note  the  inconsequence  of  the  events  or  their  im- 
probability; even  so  with  the  public  that  enjoyed  the  romances, 
its  interest  was  kept  alive  by  the  number  of  gallant  deeds  boldly 
done,  by  the  succession  of  unexpected  and  thrilling  adventures. 
The  public  was  interested  in  the  romance  hero  because  of  his 
deeds ;  it  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed.  Is  it  going 
too  far  to  suggest  that  the  same  interest  survives  in  the  thrilling 
histories  of  outlaws  and  Indian  fighters,  who  are  heroes  to  the 
small  boy  not  because  they  are  heroic,  not  because  they  are 
distinctly  drawn  living  types,  not  because  he  has  ever  seen 
or  known  people  like  them,  but  because  they  are  always  fighting 
good  fights,  always  getting  into  tight  places  and  fighting  their 
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way  out,  always  astonishing  him  by  the  variety  and  danger  of 
their  experiences  in  life?  Everyday  life  is  notoriously  hum- 
drum and  commonplace  now;  it  was  so  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  lords  and  ladies  in  a  feudal  castle;  the  romance  of  chivalry 
and  the  dime  novel  alike  appeal  to  the  desire  to  find  variety  in 
life;  they  do  not  pretend  to  represent  real  conditions  but  ideal- 
ized conditions,  a  life  in  which  things  happen  more  exciting 
than  those  to  which  the  reader  is  accustomed,  and  from  whidi 
he  turns  with  jaded  spirit  to  the  story  of  life  as  he  wishes  it 
could  be. 

Along  with  the  poetic  romance,  and  on  a  somewhat  lower 
plane,  there  was  another  type  of  fiction  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
short  tale  called,  in  its  two  most  distinct  varieties,  the  lax  and 
the  fabliau,    I  shall  attempt  but  a  rough  definition  of  these  two 
forms,  my  purpose  being,  of  course,  to  discriminate  between 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  types  of  fiction,  and  no  farther. 
With  this  caution,  then,  we  may  state  that  the  lax  is  usually 
a  complete  and  carefully  elaborated  little  tale  in  verse.     The 
chief  personages  are  pretty  sure  to  belong  to  the  upper  classes ; 
and  the  interest  is  centered  almost  entirely  upon  one  chief  char- 
acter and  his  relations  to  one  or  two  subordinate  characters, 
the  motive  force  in  the  narrative  being  love  long  tmrequited, 
love  betrayed,  revenge,  or  the  like.    The  lax  relies  very  largely, 
like  the  romance,  upon  pure  narrative  interest ;  but  it  is  a  far 
better  constructed  narrative.    It  has  a  definite  plan  or  structure ; 
there  is  a  deliberate  grouping  of  the  materials  to  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain end,  with  no  digressions,  no  loosely  connected  episodes  to 
impede  our  progress  toward  an  end  to  which  we  can  look  for- 
ward as  to  a  logical  and  artistic  conclusion.     The  lax  is  not 
in  the  least  of  the  nature  of  an  episode  in  a  romance;  it  is  a 
complete  story  in  itself,  and  it  frequently  rejects  entirely  the 
merely  marvelous  or  the  merely  adventurous  in  its  appeal  to 
the  reader's  attention.    Though  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
character-drawing,  the  lai  represents  a  decided  advance  in  the 
art  of  fiction. 

Less  noteworthy  as  a  type  of  fiction  is  the  fabliau,  whose 
essence  is  usually  an  anecdote.  The  fabliau  is  not  a  well- 
organized  and  complete  story,  with  a  definite  purpose,  serious 
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motives,  and  personages  from  knightly  society.  It  is  rather  a 
mere  comic  anecdote  dealing  with  the  ludicrous  mishaps  of 
persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  but  these  characters 
are  presented  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  and  certainly 
with  far  more  truth  to  life  than  the  characters  in  the  romances. 

We  can  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  marvelous  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  which  were  an  English  improvement  on  the  new  type 
of  prose  fiction  just  at  the  time  becoming  famous  through 
Boccaccio's  "Decameron."  The  short  tales,  each  complete  in 
itself,  which  are  told  by  Boccaccio's  Florentines  are  typical  of 
what  men  called  novelle,  as  being  something  new.  This  novel 
is  not  a  direct  descendant  of  any  preceding  type,  and  yet  not 
entirely  new.  It  discarded  utterly  the  crude  devices  of  the 
romance ;  it  deliberately  turned  its  face  to  the  light,  and  chose 
prose  in  place  of  verse,  and  modem  ladies  and  gallants  instead 
of  Guineveres  and  Lancelots  of  the  brave  days  of  old.  But  the 
same  artistic  adaptation  of  details  to  the  working  out  of  a 
definite  story  had  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the  lai.  Regarded 
simply  as  narratives,  the  novelle  are  not  better  than  the  lai  and 
the  fabliau,  some  of  whose  teachings  are  here  applied.  The 
distinctive  new  thing  about  the  novelle  is,  first,  that  they  pre- 
sent pictures  of  what  purports  to  be  everyday  society ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  interest  of  the  story  no  longer  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  mere  events  of  the  story,  but  upon  the  influence  of  the 
events  on  the  fortunes  of  characters  who  are  living  hiunan 
beings. 

There  is  so  much  false  enthusiasm  and  so  much  genuine 
scandal  associated  with  the  name  of  Boccaccio  that  one  hesitates 
to  praise  his  work;  it  has  become  quite  the  fashion  in  criticism 
to  ^xtol  him  as  a  sort  of  Homer  in  fiction,  and  to  rank  as  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  their  kind  stories  which,  I  venture 
to  say,  are  read  with  genuine  and  wholesome  pleasure  by  few, 
and  which  are  certainly  no  more  perfection  in  art  than  they  are 
in  morality.  But  this  much  we  can  say,  that,  though  his 
Florentine  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  edifying  in  conversa- 
tion or  moral  conduct,  and  though  there  is  a  tedious  sameness 
in  their  general  characteristics,  they  represent  actual  men  and 
women  of  a  certain  class  with  far  more  vividness  and  far  more 
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truth  to  life  than  the  lay  figures  in  anything  which  we  have  sa 
far  found  in  fiction. 

From  the  time  of  the  "Decameron"  one  would  expect  to  find 
a  steady  progression  in  the  art  of  fiction ;  all  should  be  able  to 
grow  the  flower,  now  that  one  had  found  the  seed.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  In  England  Chaucer  seized  upon  the  central 
scheme  of  a  series  of  connected  stories,  improved  upon  the 
idea,  and  gave  us  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  tedious  homilies  in  prose,  they  are  in  verse,  a  defi- 
nite retrogression  for  fiction.  In  substance  the  tales  are  largely 
of  the  nature  of  the  fabliau  rather  than  of  the  character  of 
Boccaccio's  short  stories  of  modem  fashionable  society.* 
Chaucer  had  no  successor  in  English  literature,  and  the  art  of 
fiction  was  not  to  advance  beyond  the  artistic  level  of  the  prose 
romance  of  chivalry,  as  exemplified  in  Malory's  "Morte  D' Ar- 
thur," for  something  more  than  two  centuries.  In  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  English  translators  and  imitators  made 
the  public  familiar  with  the  short  story  on  the  model  of  Boccac- 
cio. And  with  the  short  story  they  brought  the  name  applied 
to  it  in  Italy  and  France — ^novel.  The  older  word,  "tale,"  how- 
ever, still  held  its  own  as  descriptive  of  a  short  narrative  in 
prose  or  in  verse ;  while  still  another  term,  "history,"  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  fictions  of  greater  length. 

But  the  prose  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  newly  redis- 
covered novels,  and  the  histories  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, and  of  the  peerless  Lucrece,  were  not  the  only  works 
of  fiction  that  Queen  Bess's  courtiers  knew.  From  Italy  and 
Spain  had  come  the  new  and,  in  England,  short-lived  type  of 
the  pastoral  romance.  There  are  but  three  famous  examples 
of  this  type  of  fiction  in  English,  and  so  we  may  as  well  mention 
them:  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  Lyly's  "Euphues"  (in  part  only), 
and  Lodge's  "Rosalynde,"  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  "As 
You  Like  It."    These  pastoral  romances  are  not  only  false  to 

^It  is  not  believed  that  Chaucer,  so  near  akin  to  and  greater  than  Boc- 
caccio in  bis  gemus,  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  "Decameron"  novelle,  for  he 
would  certainly  have  used  some  of  them  had  he  known  them.  We  know 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  and  worked  over  the  material  in  Boccaccio's 
two  chief  narrative  poems. — Edftor. 
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the  point  of  absurdity  in  their  sentiment  and  their  picture  of 
life,  but  they  are  poor  as  narratives.  The  thread  of  the  story 
is  not  clear;  it  is  interrupted  and  obscured  by  endless  unex- 
pected and  exasperating  episodes,  so  that  before  the  reader  gets 
through  the  book  he  is  in  grievous  doubt  as  to  which  set  of 
characters  should  claim  the  chief  interest,  so  full  is  the  stage 
of  characters  who  have  been  dragged  on  to  play  their  part  in 
some  episode  and  then  left  to  cimiber  the  course  of  the  story. 
Of  all  literary  types  the  pastoral,  with  its  insipid  idealized 
shepherds  and  peasants  and  its  affected  manners,  discourse, 
and  passion,  is  the  most  artificial,  and  therefore  the  most  re- 
stricted in  its  popularity.  In  England  its  popularity  lasted, 
with  intermissions,  about  a  century,  and  never  quite  eclipsed 
that  of  the  Italian  novel  or  the  newly  imported  Spanish  rogue 
story.  As  fiction,  the  one  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with 
the  pastoral  romances  is  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  love 
and  its  kindred  emotions  for  the  central  motive  of  the  story. 
It  is  a  very  fantastic,  moonstnick  sort  of  love  that  animates 
the  Dresden  china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  Arcadia; 
but  it  passes  for  the  real  thing  in  the  rarefied  society  to  which 
these  porcelain  personages  are  accustomed. 

What  the  romance  of  knighthood  was  to  the  upper  classes 
the  Spanish  rogue  story  was,  in  a  way,  to  the  less  cultured. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  picaresque  novel,  as  it  is  called,  ap- 
pealed solely  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  its  hero,  instead  of  being 
a  knight  of  high  degree,  was  a  professional  rogue,  who  in  his 
career  encoimtered  in  ordinary  life  adventures  more  surpris- 
ing, more  multifarious,  and  yet  more  credible  than  those  of 
the  most  popular  romance.  This  picaro,  or  rogue,  first  came  to 
life  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;"  before  the 
end  of  the  century  he  had  made  his  way  to  England,  and  had 
found  English  imitators,  and  thus  started  that  long  line,  broken 
here  and  there,  of  realistic  fiction. 

The  earliest  rogue  stories  are  not,  of  course,  what  we  should 
call  distinctively  novels;  but  they  are  much  closer  to  novels 
than  anything  preceding,  except  perhaps  the  very  best  of  the 
"Decameron"  tales.     Where  the  rogue  story  fails  is  in  unity 

*  Chandler,  pp.  185,  fol. ;  Cross,  p.  9. 
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of  plot     Frequently  the  only  visible  connection  between  the 
successive  adventures  is  the  character  of  the  rogue  himself. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  long  series  of  adventures,  amorous,  warlike, 
or  thievish,  and  may  take  himself  and  the  reader  off  to  Italy, 
France,  or  even  Mexico.    He  may  be  married  and  unmarried 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  story.    And  as  the  story  is 
not  constructed  to  lead  up  to  any  definite  conclusion,  there  is 
no  logical  end.    The  story  ends  when  the  story-teller  thinks  it 
is  long  enough:  we  leave  the  rogue  as  we  found  him,  neither 
definitely  reformed  and  happy,  nor  utterly  ruined;  he  may  live 
to  go  through  another  series  of  fictitious  adventures;  and  the 
writer  not  infrequently  promises  that  another  story  will  follow 
in  case  this  one  is  successful.     Nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
rogue  can  put  an  end,  a  final  end,  to  his  artistic  existence,  and 
even  then,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  more  recent  fiction,  he  may 
come  to  life  again.    The  whole  scheme  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
musketeers  and  their  progeny  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. 

This  type  of  story  was  popular  in  England,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  fiction  has  given  us  examples  of  the  best 
that  can  be  done.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  Defoe's  "Moll  Flan- 
ders,'' "Colonel  Jack,"  etc.     And  these  are  the  best  of  the 
rogue  stories  because  they  succeed  best  in  creating  a  distinct 
personality.    The  interest  in  adventure  we  have  noted  as  primi- 
tive and  universal ;  but  this  interest  alone  had  long  ago  palled 
upon  the  public ;  giants,  goblins,  dragons,  castles  of  enchant- 
ment failed  any  longer  to  surprise,  and  hence  failed  to  interest. 
What  charmed  in  "Moll  Flanders"  was  not  the  adventures, 
for  most  of  them  are  in  reality  commonplace  enough,  but  the 
character  of  Moll,  the  reality  of  her  personality,  and  the  conse- 
quent feeling  that  she  was  a  real  hirnian  being  living  a  real 
life  in  the  very  heart  of  wicked  London.    This  was  the  contri- 
bution of  the  rogue  story  to  the  progress  of  fiction,  the  creation 
not  only  of  realism  in  the  picture  of  life  but  also  of  human  per- 
sonality.   Having  got  a  real  character  at  last  to  deal  with,  the 
next  thing  was  to  subject  this  character  to  the  play  of  various 
human  emotions,  to  show  how  he  would  behave  in  prosperity, 
in  adversity,  in  grief,  in  danger,  under  the  stress  of  love,  jeal- 
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ousy,  or  worldly  ambition.  And  the  first  really  great  attempt 
in  this  line  was  to  come,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  Defoe  himself. 
Where  is  there  a  more  real  study  in  character,  simple  though 
it  be,  than  in  "Robinson  Crusoe?"*  The  story  itself  seems  so 
natural  and  so  fascinatingly  real  that  most  of  us  read  without 
noting  that  Robinson  himself  is  a  delightful  person,  and  that, 
without  any  of  that  straining  after  effect  to  which  we  are  used 
in  modem  novels  that  rely  upon  much  stronger  emotional 
situations  for  the  development  of  character,  without  any  lyric 
or  heroic  appeals,  Defoe  has  made  the  character  of  Robinson 
grow  before  our  very  eyes. 

But  is  "Robinson  Crusoe"  a  novel?  Is  "Moll  Flanders"  a 
novel?  Is  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island,"  in  our  own  day? 
We  have  seen  that  the  term  novel  was  at  first  in  England,  as 
at  present  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  restricted  to  the 
short  story  developing  a  plot  whose  scene  was  laid  in  ordinary 
life,  but  as  little  complicated  and  presenting  as  few  characters 
as  possible.  Its  theme  was  usually  a  simple  incident,  or  a  dra- 
matic moment  in  life,  and  it  confined  itself  to  the  presentation 
of  this  incident  stripped  of  all  details  that  might  retard  the 
movement  of  the  story  to  its  climax  and  dramatic  culmination. 
That  is  what  they  call  a  nouvelle  in  France  to-day ;  that  is  what 
Englishmen  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  called  a 
novel ;  that,  with  certain  modifications,  is  what  we  call  a  short 
story  to-day. 

When  the  great  outburst  of  fiction  came,  from  1740  to  1830, 
authors  and  critics  alike  were  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  or  what 
to  call  the  new  works.  They  were,  to  use  a  standard  modem 
definition,^  "fictitious  prose  narratives,  involving  a  plot  whose 
central  thread  was  usually  a  love  story,  and  aiming  to  present 
a  picture  of  real  life  in  the  historical  period  and  society  to  which 
the  persons,  manners,  and  modes  of  speech,  as  well  as  the 
scenery  and  surroundings,  were  supposed  to  belong."  But 
what  should  they  be  called  ?  The  former  meaning  of  the  term 
novel  had  become  obscured,  as  the  short  story  itself  had  prac- 
tically gone  out  of  existence.    The  old  term  romance  hardly 

•Tuckennan,  p.  186.        ^Century  Dictionary. 
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suited,  since  it  had  become  associated  with  the  extravagances 
and  absurdities  of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  Both  tale  and  story 
seemed  too  general.  And  so  novel  seemed  the  most  fitting 
name  for  the  new  fiction.  But  the  notion  that  a  love  story  of 
society  past  or  present  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
novel  long  possessed  the  critics.  Defoe  had  not  called  his  stories 
novels,  and  so  even  down  to  our  own  day  there  is  a  hesitation 
about  calling  stories  like  "Robinson  Crusoe"  novels.  All  of 
the  recent  books,  however,  are  bold  enough  to  call  them  novels, 
tacking  on  a  descriptive  epithet  or  phrase,  such  as  naturalistic 
or  realistic  novel,  or  novel  of  incident.  I  should  prefer  to  call 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  a  novel  of  incident,  and  also  Smollett's 
"Roderick  Random,"  and  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  and  Charles 
Lever's  Irish  stories  and  Marryat's  sea  stories  and  Stevenson's 
"Treasure  Island,"  and  "The  Wrecker" — ^meaning  by  novel  of 
incident  that  the  chief  interest  is  directed  upon  the  incidents, 
upon  the  narrative,  rather  than  upon  the  characters  and  their 
emotions. 

It  was  a  full  generation  after  Defoe's  great  work  before  a 
different  type  of  fiction  was  evolved,  that  type  which,  in  its 
various  ramifications  and  modifications,  has  ever  since  remained 
the  most  popular  and  widespread.  This  new  type  of  fiction 
came  to  life  with  the  story  of  "Pamela,"  by  Samuel  Richard- 
son, in  1740,  and  was  continued  and  improved  by  him  in 
"Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  by  Fielding  in  "Tom  Jones"  and 
"Amelia."  It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  Richardson  nor 
Fielding  entitled  their  works  novels ;  it  is  the  "History  of  Tom 
Jones"  and  the  "History  of  Clarissa."  But  they  refer  to  them 
as  novels,  and  when  the  analysis  of  the  novel  came  the  critics 
seized  upon  these  works  as  the  first  modem  novels.  Hence 
Richardson  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  father  of  the  English 
novel,  a  title  which  he  deserves,  as  we  have  seen,  only  in  a 
limited  sense. 

Richardson  and  Fielding  are  as  distinct  as  two  men  can  well 
be,  and  no  one  would  think  of  confusing  the  style,  the  methods, 
or  the  plots  of  the  one  with  the  other.  And  yet  their  works  are 
of  the  same  class  in  fiction,  novels  of  manners.  Richardson  is 
almost  alone  among  novelists  in  his  consistent  adherence  to  the 
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method  of  telling  his  story  entirely  by  means  of  letters  from  the 
various  characters,  a  device  used  but  once  and  then  not  consist- 
ently by  Fielding.  "Tom  Jones"  is  noted  for  its  very  elaborate 
and  carefully  constructed  plot,  in  which  the  end  is  prepared  for 
from  the  beginning,  but  not  foreseen  until  just  before  the  final 
denouement.  Both  Fielding  and  Richardson  give  pictures  of 
contemporary  English  life,  with  no  essential  difference  as  to 
the  class  of  the  personages.  Both  rely  upon  the  general  in- 
terest of  this  picture,  but  also  upon  the  interest  aroused  by  de- 
picting the  play  of  emotion  in  the  characters.  Fielding's  work 
is  much  broader  in  its  scope  than  Richardson's,  and  much 
more  human  and  catholic  in  its  sympathy  with  life.  Richardson 
appeals  especially  to  the  feelings,  the  sensibilities,  as  they  were 
called  in  his  day.  He  prefers  to  arouse  our  sjrmpathy  for  one 
character,*  say  Pamela,  and  then  to  subject  this  character  to 
emotional  torture,  to  plague  and  torment  her  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite fashion  before  our  eyes,  to  analyze  and  lay  bare  for  our 
inspection  all  the  minute  workings  of  her  heart  in  grief  and 
under  moral  temptation.  His  works  present  an  intensive  study 
of  feminine  nature  as  he  knew  it.  And  in  his  narrow  field  he 
succeeds,  if  one  has  the  patience  to  read  his  prolix  stories,  better 
than  almost  any  novelist.  But  his  view  of  life  was  a  narrow 
one,  that  of  the  prosperous  and  self-righteous  English  trades- 
man ;  and  the  kind  of  femininity  he  knew  was  a  rather  artificial 
and  limited  species,  one  that  has  long  since  passed  away.  Of 
men,  real  men,  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  make-up, 
he  knew  very  little,  as  was  shown  when  he  tried  to  create  a 
good  man,  and  gave  us  Grandison,  "the  faultless  monster  whom 
the  world  ne'er  saw." 

Fielding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  content  with  much  broader 
motives  for  his  personages ;  his  people  are  more  like  men  be- 
cause they  have  more  sides  to  their  characters,  are  moved  by 
more  complex  and  more  natural  passions.  His  studies  of  the 
human  heart  are  as  accurate,  and  his  portrayal  of  men  acting 
under  the  influence  of  ordinary  passions  is  more  vivid  and 
more  convincing;  he  does  not  attempt  the  minute  detail  of 

*  Raleigh,  pp.  150,  fol;  Cross,  pp.  31,  fol 
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Richardson.  Above  all,  his  fine  sense  of  humor,  a  quality 
totally  absent  in  Richardson,  and  his  generous  sympathy  with, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  average  man,  saved  him  from  indulging 
in  false  sentiment  and  in  appeals  to  the  sensibilities  of  his 
reader,  to  which  Richardson  was  somewhat  prone.  Richard- 
son's moral,  divested  of  all  trimmings,  was.  Be  virtuous,  and 
you  will  be  rewarded.  It  was  a  very  practical  sort  of  morality, 
the  kind  that  pays ;  but  it  was  not  morality  of  a  very  high  and 
fine  type.  For  he  concerns  himself  rather  with  conduct^  than 
with  the  abstract  principles  of  morality ;  under  his  teaching  one 
was  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  to  be  good  because 
it  was  most  prudent  and  had  been  shown  to  be  most  ex- 
pedient in  this  naughty  world.  Fielding  had  no  patience  with 
this  narrow,  utilitarian  view  of  morals  and  conduct;  and  he 
mercilessly  and  convincingly  shows  to  what  such  Phariseeism 
would  lead,  in  the  persons  of  Square  and  Thwackum,  who  are 
as  arrant  knaves  as  Bums's  Holy  Willie.  Fielding  eschews  the 
deliberate  moral  precept ;  his  experience  of  men  as  well  as  his 
artistic  sense  led  him  to  distrust  it.  With  him  there  is  no 
special  prize  for  conformity  to  public  standards  of  conduct; 
charity,  an  honest  loving  heart,  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
rigid  observance  in  the  world;  and  the  reward  of  virtue  is  in 
the  peace  of  mind,  the  consciousness  of  right-doing  which 
spring  from  the  deed  itself. 

Whatever  their  individual  differences,  however,  both  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding  had,  as  Mr.  Cross  says,*®  rediscovered 
something  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  almost  since  the  days 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama — ^viz.,  the  human  heart.  Their  nar- 
ratives appeal  to  our  sympathies  directly  by  presenting  real 
human  beings  subjected  to  trials  such  as  we  are  personally  fa- 
miliar with.  It  is  the  rebirth  of  the  individual"  in  literature 
that  we  must  note  in  these  novelists.  And  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  innovators ;  they  felt  that  they  were  trying  to  introduce 
and  to  establish  laws  for  a  new  literary  form.  Richardson, 
being  less  thoroughly  trained,  does  not  definitely  express  his 
views  of  the  methods  and  limitations  of  his  art,  though  there 

•Cross,  p.  49.       *•  Cross,  p.  41.        i»Cf.  Stoddard,  p.  46. 
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are  numerous  allusions  to  his  particular  methods  and  aims  in 
the  voluminous  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  his 
female  admirers.  But  Fielding  is  no  mean  critic  of  the  art 
which  he  practices.  At  first  inclined  to  regard  his  work  as  a 
sort  of  comic  epic,  and  therefore  subject  in  some  sort  to  Aris- 
totelian laws,  he  later  shows  more  and  more  clearly  that  he  is 
relying  upon  the  laws  of  the  drama  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  his  story.  He  never  quite  sees  that  the  novel 
is  essentially  dramatic,  that  it  is  related  to  the  drama  as  the 
romance  is  related  to  the  epic;  but  he  establishes  most  of  the 
fundamental  principles  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  build- 
ing a  novel.  There  is  no  more  interesting  part  of  "Tom  Jones'* 
than  those  interchapters  in  which  the  author  calmly  draws  you 
by  the  sleeve  to  come  with  him  and  examine  into  the  critical 
phenomena  of  the  story  he  is  telling,  how  it  is  an  advantage 
to  keep  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  convince  the  critics  that  the  law  of  unity  of  time,  in  the 
sense  that  all  the  events  of  the  plot  must  take  place  within  a 
natural  day,  does  not  even  suit  the  drama,  and  is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  novel. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here  a  few  sentences 
to  show  the  nature  of  these  admirable  asides.  For  example, 
in  Chapter  I.  of  Book  II.,  entitled,  "Showing  what  kind  of  a 
history  this  is,  what  it  is  like ;  and  what  it  is  not  like,"  we  find  : 

Though  we  have  properly  enough  entitled  this  work  a  history,  and  not  a 
life,  .  .  .  yet  we  intend  in  it  rather  to  pursue  the  method  of  those 
writers  who  profess  to  disclose  the  revolutions  of  countries  than  to  imitate 
the  painful  and  voluminous  historian  who,  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  his 
series,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  fill  up  as  much  paper  with  the  detail  of 
months  and  years  in  which  nothing  remarkable  happened  as  he  employs 
upon  those  notable  areas  when  the  greatest  scenes  have  been  transacted  on 
the  human  stage.  .  .  .  When  any  extraordinary  scene  presents  itself, 
...  we  shall  spare  no  pains  and  paper  to  open  it  at  large  to  our  reader; 
but  if  whole  years  should  pass  without  producing  anything  worthy  his  no- 
tice, we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  chasm  in  our  history,  but  shall  hasten  on  to 
matters  of  consequence,  and  leave  such  periods  of  time  totally  unobserved. 

I  think  it  may  very  reasonably  be  required  of  every  writer  that  he  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  still  remembers  that  what  it  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  perform  it  is  scarce  possible  for  man  to  believe  he  did 
perform.  .  .  .  Man  ...  is  the  highest  subject  .  .  .  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  pen  of  our  historian,  or  of  our  poet,  and  in  relating  his 
actions  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
10 
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tgeiit  we  describe.  Nor  is  possibility  akme  suffident  to  justify  us:  n 
keep  likewise  within  the  rules  of  probability.  .  .  .  The  only  supematunl 
agents  which  can  in  any  manner  be  allowed  to  us  modems  are  ghosts,  but 
of  these  I  would  advise  an  author  to  be  extremely  sparing.  These  are,  in- 
deed, like  arsenic  and  other  dangerous  drugs  in  physic,  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution.    (Book  VIII.,  Chap.  I.) 

Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto  given  my  historian  avail  hinv 
unless  he  have  what  is  generally  meant  by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of 
feeling.  The  author  who  will  make  me  weep,  says  Horace,  must  first  weep 
himself.  In  reality,  no  man  can  paint  a  distress  well  which  he  doth  not 
feel  while  he  is  painting  it  ...  In  the  same  manner  it  b  witli  the 
ridiculous.  I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader  laugh  heartily  but 
where  I  have  laughed  before  him;  unless  it  should  happen  at  any  time 
that,  instead  of  laughing  with  me,  he  should  be  inclined  to  laugh  at 
me.     (Book  IX.,  Chap.  I.) 

Fielding,  despite  his  earnest  self-criticism,  has  serious  faults 
as  a  novelist,  faults  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  point  out 
But  the  precepts  and  the  examples  given  by  him  and  by  Rich- 
ardson soon  led,  as  he  had  predicted,  to  a  "swarm  of  foolish 
novels  and  monstrous  romances  .  .  .  either  to  the  great 
impoverishment  of  booksellers  or  to  the  great  loss  of  time  and 
depravation  of  morals  in  the  reader."  The  new  fiction  was 
enormously  popular,  and  within  half  a  dozen  3rcars  after  the 
publication  of  "Tom  Jones'*  (1749)  the  practice  of  novel-read- 
ing must  have  been  sufficiently  common  and  sufficiently  con- 
demned as  mental  dissipation  to  give  point  to  the  famous  scene 
in  "The  Rivals,"  where  Miss  Lydia  Languish  is  surreptitiously 
feeding  her  sentimental  passion  on  fiction.  Though  the  senti- 
mental tone  became  less  dominant  in  Richardson's  successors, 
the  central  theme  of  the  novel  of  manners  has  always  been  a 
love  story,  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  art  as  exercised 
by  him  and  by  Fielding  are  the  same  in  the  novels  of  our  own 
day.  There  have  been  many  changes  and  modifications,  of 
course,  but  I  think  these  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  main  due 
merely  to  the  progressive  changes  in  public  taste,  fashions,  and 
the  like,  not  such  as  would  indicate  a  radical  departure  from 
traditions. 

One  striking  new  thing  was  added  to  fiction  of  the  Richard- 
son-Fielding school  within  a  generation ;  this  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  in  the  story.    Even  in  Richardson  there  is  some 
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of  this,  smd  we  hear  of  foreign  admirers**  of  his  who  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned  in 
"Clarissa."  The  description  is  slightly  more  marked  in  "Tom 
Jones,"  whose  career  we  can  follow  geographically  with  some- 
thing like  accuracy.  But  in  the  successors  of  these  two  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  use  of  description 
as  a  means  of  sustaining  interest ;  the  novelist  learns  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  value  of  placing  his  imaginary  characters  in  a 
specially  adapted  setting,  learns  to  know  that,  having  a  local 
habitation  as  well  as  a  name,  they  will  seem  even  more  real 
to  his  reader. 

Whom  should  we  class  among  those  who  have  achieved  fame 
through  the  novel  of  manners,  the  society  novel?  We  should 
name  first  Miss  Bumey,  who,  in  "Evelina,"  gives  the  first  really 
vivid  picture  of  London  society.  Then  there  is  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  who  first  successfully  employs  that  special  description 
and  portrayal  of  a  distinct  local  type  of  society,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  ways  of  speech,  which  has  since  given  us  so  many 
novels  of  what  we  call  local  color,  dialect  stories,  and  the  like. 
Her  Irishmen  are  real  living  people,  and  different  by  reason  of 
their  local  peculiarities  from  any  t)rpe  yet  known  to  fiction. 
She  takes  us  to  Ireland,  and  puts  the  splendid  tale  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Castle  Rackrent  in  the  mouth  of  Old  Thady  Quirk, 
one  of  the  best  special  characters  to  be  found  in  fiction,  and 
one  who,  to  show  the  continuity  of  traditions  in  fiction,  may  be 
compared  to  the  old  steward  to  whom  Stevenson  commits  the 
recital  of  the  fortunes  of  his  Master  of  Ballantrae.  And  so 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  followers,  describing  local  customs, 
have  given  us  the  Scotchman  on  his  native  heath,  the  provincial 
Englishman,  the  American  backwoodsman,  the  negro,  the  In- 
dian, and  the  Hindoo. 

After  Miss  Edgeworth  we  must  name  another  woman,  Jane 
Austen,  whose  quiet,  half-satirical  pictures  of  village  and  coun- 
try society  in  her  own  day  have  no  equals."  She  chooses  the 
most  ordinary  people  for  her  characters,  and  she  places  them 
in  the  environment  in  which  she  knew  them,  at  balls  in  the  vil- 

»»Cro8s,  p.  46.        "Stoddard,  p.  52;  Cross,  p.  117;  Howells,  passim. 
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lage,  at  dinner  parties,  at  fashionable  watering  places,  where 
nothing  extraordinary  happens.  We  learn  to  know  the  people 
and  their  ways  by  their  talk;  we  learn  the  story  by  the  same 
means ;  there  is  much  talk,  as  is  usual  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us, 
and  few  incidents  of  a  startling  or  memorable  nature ;  there  is 
little  set  description  of  either  persons  or  places ;  but  we  learn 
much  of  both  from  conversations,  as  we  would  in  real  life. 
It  is  the  most  exquisite  art,  the  true  realism  applied  to  the 
novel  of  manners,  the  sort  of  thing  which  Mr.  Howells  has  been 
trying  to  do  in  our  time. 

The  three  graces,  Fanny  Bumey,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Jane 
Austen,  appropriately  enough  lead  the  way  in  the  progress  of 
the  novel  of  manners.  And  after  them  we  might  name  a  verita- 
ble host  of  men  who  have  pictured  contemporary  society  with 
more  or  less  verisimilitude,  the  Bulwers  and  TroUopes  and 
Disraelis.  But  one  name  in  the  great  list  can  detain  us  a 
moment,  that  of  Thackeray,  who  acknowledges  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  Fielding,  and  indulges  freely,  after  his  own  fashion, 
in  Fielding's  habit  of  holding  colloquy  with  the  reader  while 
his  story  pauses.  Discarding  the  somewhat  narrower  scheme  of 
Jane  Austen  and  the  rest,  who,  as  we  have  said,  confined  them- 
selves in  one  way  or  another  to  limited  fields,  he  essays  to 
picture  Vanity  Fair  on  a  large  canvas,  full  of  many  and  varied 
t)rpes  of  men  and  women.  It  was  a  huge  undertaking,  and 
necessitated  wider  knowledge,  wider  sjmipathy,  and  greater  con- 
structive skill  than  had  yet  been  seen  in  fiction.  We  shall  not 
presume  to  estimate  Thackeray's  success,  but  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  that  modem  tendencies  have  taken  us  away 
from  the  novel  as  Thackeray  conceived  it.  Not  one  of  the 
recent  novels  of  manners  has  ventured  on  so  large  a  field ;  there 
is  enough  matter  and  enough  characters  and  enough  rich 
thought  and  knowledge  of  humanity  in  one  of  Thackeray's 
great  novels  to  furnish  forth  two  or  three  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  novel  of  manners  we  may 
mention  first  the  novel  of  purpose.  Richardson  himself  had 
been  a  conscious  moralist,  preaching  at  his  reader  in  a  way  to 
appeal  so  well  to  the  average  man  that  "Pamela"  was  com- 
mended as  a  moral  story  from  the  very  pulpit.    The  vogue  of 
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the  novel  was  soon  seized  upon  by  those  who  had,  or  thought 
they  had,  some  new  lesson  to  convey  to  the  public.  And  before 
the  end  of  the  century  we  have,  in  France,  Rousseau's  "Emile," 
with  its  theories  of  the  education  of  children,  and  in  England 
William  Godwin's  "Caleb  Williams,"  with  its  socialism,  its 
revolutionary  theories,  its  picture  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  an 
innocent  hero  by  existing  social  laws  and  customs. 

From  Godwin  it  is  no  far  cry  to  Dickens,  with  his  pictures 
of  the  debtor's  prison  in  "Pickwick,"  in  "Little  Dorrit,"  and 
of  the  workhouses  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  of  Yorkshire  school- 
masters in  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  Dickens,  be  it  understood,  is 
no  mere  reformer  in  fiction ;  his  novels  are  valuable  quite  with- 
out regard  to  the  special  purpose  in  each.  Like  Thackeray,  he 
works  on  a  huge  canvas — ^there  are  more  than  two  hundred 
characters  in  "Pickwick" — and  possesses  unexcelled  powers  in 
the  way  of  vivid  portrayal  of  character  and  rough  but  telling 
personal  description.  But  he  was  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
advocating  some  special  reform,  of  criticising  some  special 
weakness  in  the  world  out  of  joint,  that  he  even,  as  in  "Little 
Dorrit,"  attacks  a  prison  system^*  already  obsolete  and  re- 
formed, and  hammers  away  at  the  Circumlocution  Office — 
where  the  chief  art  is  how  not  to  do  things — ^till  the  reader  is 
either  quite  tired  of  it,  or  his  mental  vision  and  sense  of  justice 
thrown  all  out  of  perspective;  in  either  case  he  is  left  in  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Dickens  means  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  that  it  should  be  set  right. 

Though  often  in  method  following  on  the  lines  of  the  rogue 
story  as  handled  by  Smollett,  it  is  as  an  author  of  purpose 
novels  that  Dickens  concerns  us.  In  his  wake  follows  one,  and 
perhaps  but  one  great  successor,  Charles  Reade,  attacking  the 
administration  of  insane  asylums  and  convict  laws.  Half  a 
score  of  other  names,  more  or  less  familiar,  will  suggest  them- 
selves, including  the  one  novel  which  attacked  and  helped  to 
upset  a  great  social  system,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  the  dis- 
tinct reformatory  purpose  is  extremely  difficult  to  handle  in- 
terestingly in  fiction.    It  was  already  overworked  in  Dickens's 

**  Cross,  p.  184, 
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day;  it  tended  to  degenerate  into  mere  social  satire,  and  to  fail 
to  appeal  to  readers  who  wished  to  be  entertained  rather  than 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  great  army  of  reformers  with  panaceas  for 
social  and  political  ills. 

The  distinct  purpose  novel  has  passed  or  is  passing  away ;  it 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and  kindred  type,  the  problem 
novel.  This  is  the  novel  in  which  some  social  theory  or  social 
problem  is  taken  as  the  central  theme  and  developed  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  and  made  real  by  application  to  individuals 
who  act  under  the  stress  of  special  motives  and  emotions.  Its 
defect,  an  obvious  one,  is  that  the  story  usually  presents  per- 
sons whom  the  novelist  creates  especially  for  the  purpose  of  his 
story,  and  who  are  as  much  under  the  domination  of  a  peculiar 
set  of  mental  and  moral  rules  for  thinking  and  acting  as  were 
the  obsolete  lay  figures  in  the  drama  of  humors  as  conceived 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  like.  They  are  only  in  part  like  the  rest 
of  himianity,  and  too  often  strike  the  commonplace  man  of  the 
world  as  ludicrous;  he  knows  they  are  "cranks,"  and  can  feel 
but  an  artificial  enthusiasm  for  them.  In  this  class  of  fiction  we 
have  had  novels  on  the  question  of  divorce,  on  the  infelicities 
of  existing  customs  of  marriage  and  the  superiority  of  a  free 
relation  of  the  sexes,  on  religious  problems,  on  the  relations 
between  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  freethinker  in  the  state  of 
marriage,  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  on  the  open 
question  as  to  the  possible  justification  for  suicide,  and  so  on, 
almost  without  end.  One  hardly  need  name  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Thomas  Hardy,  Hall  Caine,  Grant  Allen,  as  conspicuous 
writers  of  problem  novels. 

Almost  alone  in  her  class  stands  George  Eliot  as  the  greatest 
writer  of  that  special  type  of  the  novel  of  manners  which  con- 
cerns itself  chiefly  with  the  philosophical  study  of  human  char- 
acter. In  her  novels,  as  in  those  of  George  Meredith,  the  in- 
terest is  centered  on  the  development  of  one  or  more  characters 
rather  than  on  the  incidents  or  the  mere  dSnauement  of  the 
love  story.  Indeed,  the  plot  is  so  conceived  and  the  incidents 
so  chosen  as  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  character.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  understand  this  by  referring  to  that  magnificent  study 
of  a  pleasant,  gifted,  but  morally  weak,  character  under  strong 
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and  perfectly  natural  temptations  of  self-interest,  the  Tito 
Afelema  of  "Romola."  Our  prepossession  is  in  favor  of  him  at 
the  outset ;  we  learn  to  loathe  him  ere  the  end ;  and  his  progress 
to  moral  ruin,  through  yielding  to  purely  human  and  selfish 
temptations,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  study  of  human 
character.  George  Eliot  allows  her  characters  to  develop  them- 
selves; she  does  not  analyze  and  comment  on  them  for  the 
reader,  but  lets  their  actions  and  their  own  speech  show  the 
progressive  growth  to  good  or  evil,  to  greater  or  smaller. 

We  have  but  one  more  noted  type  in  the  class  of  long  fic- 
tions to  comment  on.  Fielding's  ridicule  of  supernatural  agents 
in  modem  fiction  did  not  exorcise  the  ghosts  and  spirits ;  for  the 
love  of  the  msrsterious  is  innate.  Horace  Walpole's  Gothic 
romance  of  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  (1764)  was  the  first  notable 
effort  to  revive  the  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  rather  to 
create  a  new  type  of  fiction  whose  interest  should  be  romantic 
rather  than  human.  It  was  fitting  that  the  old  name  of  romance, 
with  all  of  its  associations,  should  be  applied  to  this  new  fic- 
tion. The  modem  romance,  however,  has  leamed  many  things 
from  the  novel.  To  begin  with,  it  has  leamed  much  of  the  art 
of  constmction;  every  romance,  however  fantastic,  has  some 
sort  of  plot,  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  characters.  And  these 
characters,  however  extraordinary  be  the  environment  in 
which  they  are  placed  and  the  adventures  throusfh  which  they 
pass,  are  more  or  less  like  men  and  women. 

But  what  is  the  diflFercnce  between  the  romance  and  the 
novel?  To  any  one  who  has  ever  attempted  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  the  body  of  fiction  with  which  he  is  familiar 
I  need  not  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  an  absolute 
line,  and  to  say,  On  this  side  lies  the  novel,  on  that  the  romance ; 
for  the  two  types  are  often  so  blended  as  to  be  indistin^ishable. 
The  best  definition  I  have  seen  is  the.  following  from  Mr. 
Cross :"  "That  prose  fiction  which  deals  with  life  in  a  false  or 
fantastic  manner,  or  represents  it  in  the  setting  of  strange,  im- 
probable, or  impossible  adventures,  or  idealizes  the  vices  or 
virtues  of  human  nature,  is  called  romance."    It  will  be  noted 
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that  the  romance,  however  fantastic,  "deals  with  life;"  the 
human  interest,  even  the  interest  of  character,  is  not  totally- 
absent  from  the  romance. 

A  special  outburst  of  grewsome  tales  followed  the  "Castle  of 
Otranto,"  and  down  to  our  own  time  they  have  continued  ta 
appear.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  Lewis's 
"Monk,"  Mrs.  Shelley's  terrible  "Frankenstein,"  the  fantastic 
visit  to  the  land  of  the  fl)ring  people  by  Peter  Wilkins  of  nursery 
memory,  the  "Coming  Race,"  "Zanoni,"  and  "Eugene  Aram" 
of  Bulwer,  Jtdes  Verne's  quasi-scientific  tales — all  these  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples  of  different  varieties  of  the  romance. 
hxA  how  different  they  are  can  be  appreciated  by  any  reader ; 
we  cannot  specify  the  differences  because  the  imagination  knows 
no  laws,  and  any  fine  analysis  would  be  no  sooner  accomplished 
than  a  new  vagary  would  have  to  be  accotmted  for.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  in  the  romance  the  interest  is  centered  on  the 
events  rather  than  on  the  characters ;  and  that  the  romances  rely 
upon  surprise  and  novelty  in  the  plot,  and  upon  the  love  of 
mjrstery,  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  which  man  is  ever 
striving  to  grasp. 

But  another  type  of  romance,  which  more  than  any  other 
shades  off  into  the  novel,  must  not  be  for|?otten.  How  shall 
we  classify  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  comrades,  who  take  us  into 
history  and  tell  us  tales  that  are  all  but  novels?  Was  not  Sir 
Walter  called  the  Wizard  ?  Wizards  deal  in  enchantment,  and 
so  does  he,  to  a  certain  extent.  Most  of  his  characters  are 
eminently  human,  and  move  in  an  historical  setting  which  is  as 
true  as,  and  far  more  vivid  than,  most  history.  But  Sir  Walter 
rarely  forgets  to  use  the  hidden  panel  in  the  wall,  the  dark 
Gothic  or  Norman  castle,  full  of  mysterious  terrors  which  we 
half  credit  even  now ;  the  ghost,  even,  and  the  mad  Highland 
seer,  and  the  gypsy  witch,  are  there  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events.  It  is  life  that  he  represents,  but  I 
venture  to  say  life  on  a  plane  manifestly  and  deliberately  above 
what  we  know  in  ordinary  life.  The  facts  of  the  story  may  be 
or  seem  credible,  but  the  treatment  is  romantic  Therefore  I 
should  call  him  a  writer  of  historical  romances  rather  than  of 
historical  novels,  though  in  some  of  his  tales,  notably  "Waver- 
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ley"  itself,  it  is  rather  the  tone  and  method  than  the  actual  facts 
of  the  story  that  give  the  romantic  coloring. 

And  after  Scott  had  worked  out  his  noble  life  there  came 
others  who  undertook  to  provide  the  world  with  romances,  a 
G.  P.  R.  James,  with  dense  forests  and  lone  horsemen,  a  Cooper, 
with  idealized  Indians  and  backwoodsmen,  and  so  on,  till  the 
public  taste  wearied  of  outworn  devices  and  demanded  less 
romance  and  more  novel.  Then  came  what  is  by  courtesy  called 
the  historical  novel,  with  its  unadorned  and  historically  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  society  of  the  past.  But  this  too  is  generally 
romantic  in  tone,  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  love  of  adventure 
rather  than  to  other  motives  of  interest. 

The  novel  has  come  to  mean  a  type  of  fiction  rather  definite 
to  most  of  us.  It  certainly  no  longer  means  a  short  story,  as 
it  did  originally ;  we  can  all  distinguish  the  novel  from  the  short 
story,  if  only  by  its  length.  And  so  when,  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  short  story  found  men  who  could 
handle  it,  we  had  no  distinctive  name  to  give  to  it.  The  modem 
short  story  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  historical  prede- 
cessors in  fiction  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  mediaeval 
lax  and  fabliau  and  the  English  imitations  of  Boccaccio  became 
thoroughly  extinct  in  English  Uterature,  surviving,  where  they 
survived  at  all,  like  the  ballad,  in  cheap  and  barren  tales  for  the 
people  who  don't  read  what  we  call  literature.  But  the  art  of 
writing  such  stories  could  not  be  utterly  lost ;  for  the  long  train- 
ing in  producing  fiction  had  taught  men  what  was  necessary  to 
tell  a  good  story  well.  The  short  story  as  we  know  it,  the  mod- 
em nouvelle  of  France,  is  really  a  new  outgrowth  from  the 
longer  stories  called  novels  and  romances,  not  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  the  earlier  tales  of  the  Italian  novelists  of  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is,  therefore,  a  higher  type 
of  fiction  than  the  novel,  and  requires  greater  artistic  skill  in 
the  handling. 

The  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  short  story  and  the 
novel  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties.  Shall  mere  length  be 
the  criterion?  Surely  no  one  will  insist  upon  a  standard  so 
purely  mechanical.^*    If  we  do,  how  long  must  a  short  story  be 

*•  Cross,  p.  268;  Perry,  pp.  300,  fol. 
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before  it  becomes  a  novel?  There  are  works  which  we  class  as 
novels  which  contain  no  more  pages,  no  more  words,  than  do 
others  which  we  class  as  short  stories.  Mere  length  can  only 
be  a  crude  and  primary  test.  The  difference  lies  in  the  greater 
compactness  of  the  short  story  as  compared  with  the  novel,  in 
the  narrowness  of  the  field  and  the  smaller  number  of  charac- 
ters involved,  in  the  absence  of  distracting  episodes  or  compli- 
cations that  might  retard  the  movement  of  the  story  to  its  cul- 
mination. In  addition,  we  may  remark  that  the  short  story 
contents  itself  with  producing  one  strong  effect,  to  which  every- 
thing in  the  story  should  conduce,  whereas  the  novel  may  aim 
at  several  effects  in  addition  to  the  one  which  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  story. 

The  short  story  is  harder  to  write  with  any  degree  of  success 
than  the  novel ;  but,  from  its  mere  shortness,  is  much  easier  to 
write  in  a  way  that  will  assure  the  merely  temporary  popularity 
for  which  most  such  stories  bid.  It  is  harder  to  write  because 
it  must  be  an  artistic  whole,  with  no  loose  ends,  and  because  the 
writer  has  to  produce  his  effects  with  the  minimum  of  waste 
space.  He  must  present  sufficient  descriptive  matter  to  give  his 
story  a  background,  but  he  must  do  this  quickly.  He  must  give 
us  at  once  and  without  prolixity  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
status  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  action  he  is  to  present. 
And  he  must  suggest  character  rather  than  pause  deliberately 
to  analyze  and  describe.  Condensation  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  literary  art ;  not  what  to  say,  but  what  can  with  propriety  and 
advantage  be  left  unsaid  is,  as  all  the  rhetorics  tell  us,  the 
difficult  question.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  short  story, 
and  therefore  marked  success  is  harder  to  achieve  in  the  short 
story  than  in  the  novel.  A  very  practical  proof  of  this  is  found, 
I  think,  in  the  fact  that,  though  the  modem  short  story  is  nwre 
than  a  century  old,  the  really  successful  short  stories,  those 
which  the  world  places  among  the  classics,  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  and  but  one  writer,  Poe,  has  won  fame 
solely  by  means  of  his  short  stories. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  stories  is  as  varied  as  that  of  the 
novel  and  the  romance;  there  are  some  which  are  on  the  type  of 
the  novel,  and  some  on  the  type  of  the  romance ;  and  some  are 
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quasi-historical — witness  "Monsieur  Beaucaire" — while  others 
arc  stories  with  definite  moral  purpose — ^like  "The  Man  without 
a  Country"  and  the  "Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man."  For  this 
reason  much  of  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  types  of  recent 
fiction  in  the  novel  and  romance  will  apply  equally  as  well  to 
the  short  story. 

In  this  review  of  the  course  of  fiction  we  have  omitted  to 
account  for  the  development  of  new  types.  We  have  seen  that 
the  history  of  fiction  is  a  continuous  history,  the  verse  romance 
giving  way  to  the  prose  romance  of  chivalry,  this  taking  to 
itself  the  new  elements  of  distinct  personality  for  the  chief  char- 
acters and  a  love  story  as  a  central  thread  to  unite  the  events 
of  the  story;  then  came  the  rogue  story,  with  an  increase  of 
definiteness  and  of  realism  in  the  description  of  persons  and 
places;  then  the  related  novel  of  incident;  finally  the  novel  of 
manners,  with  its  many  subdivisions.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous advance  in  the  gentle  art  of  lying  like  the  truth,  though 
it  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  positively  father  one  of  the  new 
types  upon  the  old.  We  may  fairly  say  that  the  gfr^^P  ^^  writers 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  carried  that  art 
as  far  as  it  has  gone  up  to  our  own  day.  But  why  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  type  in  fiction  ?  Why  do  we  no  longer  listen 
entranced  to  the  singer  who,  to  the  sound  of  his  harp,  told  in 
recitative  the  marvelous  adventures  of  a  knightly  hero?  The 
reason  for  the  progress  is  to  be  sought,  I  should  say,  by  re- 
verting to  our  original  proposition,  that  the  aim  of  fiction  is  to 
amuse.  When  public  taste  changed,  when  marked  advances  in 
knowledge,  in  general  culture,  in  social  life,  occurred  the  public 
found  the  outworn  devices  of  the  existing  fiction  no  longer  en- 
tertaining. Then  some  writer  wise  and  skillful  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reaction  in  popular  feeling  came  to  the  front 
with  something  new,  something  either  almost  entirely  an  out- 
growth of  preceding  types  of  fiction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  novel 
of  problem  developing  from  the  novel  of  purpose,  or  something 
so  wholly  different  from  preceding  fiction  as  to  make  one  doubt 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  connection,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
novel  of  manners  coming  to  life  as  if  it  were  a  new  creation, 
and  for  a  time  counting  itself  a  new  creation,  independent  en- 
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tirely  of  romance  and  rogue  story.  We  cannot  determine  that 
Richardson  wrote  "Pamela"  beoiuse  he  was  tired  of  the  ro- 
mances, or  that  he  knew  how  to  tell  it  merely  because  he  had 
studied  the  art  of  fiction  as  practiced  by  his  predecessors.  But 
we  do  say  that  without  the  romance  there  could  have  been  no 
*Tamela/*  and  that  the  general  advance  in  fiction  was  necessary 
to  prepare  not  only  Richardson  but  his  public  for  the  produc- 
tion and  appreciation  of  "Pamela." 

In  conclusion  we  may  be  allowed  a  few  remarks  on  the  pres- 
ent condition,  the  prospects  and  tendencies  of  fiction.  Hardly 
any  one  who  will  try  to  recall  a  novel  of,  say,  a  decade  ago, 
then  heralded  as  a  great  work,  can  fail  to  realize  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  plot  of  the  work  does  not  linger  in  his 
mind,  its  famous  dramatic  passages  no  longer  thrill  when  read 
over — ^nay,  at  a  guess,  he  may  not  be  able  to  remember  dis- 
tinctly even  one  among  the  scores  of  titles.  Why  is  this  ?  Are 
the  novels  weaker,  or  is  public  taste  more  fickle? 

The  present  tendency  encourages  a  spirit  of  commercialism 
in  fiction ;  the  large  sales  and  enormous  profits  are  demoralizing 
to  novelists.  They  are  too  apt  to  advertise  just  as  much  as  the 
publisher  does,  though  more  covertly ;  they  are  tempted  to  write 
with  vehemence  on  a  theme  which  is  sure  of  immediate  interest ; 
and  when  the  temporary  interest  is  gone,  the  temporary  novel 
is  gone  with  it.  It  is  not  that  novels  are  written  in  greater  haste 
now  than  formerly;  no  one  who  knows  how  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  and  Scott  before  them,  wrote  with  the  printer's  devil 
sitting  on  the  stairs  and  clamoring  for  copy  can  seriously  claim 
that  the  modem  writer  composes  in  more  haste  than  they  did. 
But  there  are  many  people  writing  novels  who  have  not  only 
too  little  literary  training  but  too  little  actual  knowledge  of 
men,  of  the  great  human  heart  which  it  is  given  to  but  few  to 
fathom. 

This  is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  many  novels  produced 
that  may  amuse  us  temporarily,  but  fail  to  move  us  deeply,  and 
to  take  deep  root  among  our  cherished  memories.  Another 
reason  is  worth  mentioning,  as  one  kindred  to  this  first — ^name- 
ly, that,  say  what  we  will,  there  is  too  little  of  the  nobly  ideal 
and  uplifting  in  the  point  of  view  of  most  modem  fiction.    A 
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sort  of  cynical  doubt  of  human  kind,  of  all  things  ideal,  is  one 
of  the  notes  of  this  commercial  age  as  it  was  of  the  supercritical 
age  that  came  just  before  the  great  Romantic  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  yet  man  craves  idealism ;  the  love 
of  the  romantic  is  not  dead,  but  lies  fallow.  How  quick  is  its 
response  when  any  writer  rises  above  the  deadening  influence 
of  nKxlemity  and  boldly  appeals  to  the  romantic,  as  did  Steven- 
son in  part,  and  many  of  the  small  fry  since  this  last  great 
romantic  genius  passed  away !  No  matter  how  poor  and  weak 
the  tale,  the  public  reads  it  eagerly. 

And  still  another  cause  for  the  low  grade  of  much  modem 
fiction  and  its  slender  hold  upon  our  true  sympathies  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  excessive  specialization  in  themes  which  we  have 
noted.  Not  one  of  the  modem  novels  has  really  a  large  grasp 
of  life.  It  is  not  life  that  they  present,  but  what  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  or  Miss  So-and-So  or  very  young  Mr.  So-and-So  thinks 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  life,  if  every  one  took  the 
special  moral  nostrum  he  or  she  has  to  offer.  We  may  find 
reading  about  the  nostnmi  very  interesting  for  a  time;  but  once 
read,  the  book  is  cast  aside,  because  we  have  found  and  absorbed 
or  rejected  its  pitiful  little  message  of  truth,  find  it  not  very 
useful  or  fruitful  in  our  own  lives,  and  are  already  distracted 
by  hearing  our  friends  and  acquaintances  puffing  some  new 
preparation  of  fiction  and  special  problems.  Indeed,  this  con- 
stant flood  of  books  with  enormous  sales  and  little  merit  is  con- 
fusing to  the  reader.  There  are  good  books  among  them,  but 
the  average  reader  is  governed  in  his  choice  of  reading  matter 
by  chance  and  hearsay.  Now  with  the  enormous  populariza- 
tion of  the  reading  of  fiction,  due  to  cheap  editions  and  to 
popular  libraries,  the  book  most  carefully  and  judiciously  ad- 
vertised by  the  publisher  will  often  register  a  higher  percentage 
of  sales,  get  itself  far  more  talked  about,  than  a  book  of 
greater  intrinsic  merit.  Consequently,  we  read  what  is  most 
bepraised,  and  are  oftentimes  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was 
not  so  good  after  all. 

But  Arthur  is  not  dead,  he  merely  sltmibers  in  Avalon  till  the 
great  awakening.  And  there  are  just  as  great  possibilities  for 
a  retum  of  great  fiction  now  as  when  the  Scotts  and  Thackerays 
and  Eliots  in  turn  found  new  ways  of  handling  the  perennially 
fresh  and  interesting  problems  of  man's  relation  to  man  in 
the  infinitely  various  conditions  of  life,  past  or  present. 

Pierce  Butler. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
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Theee  hundred  years  ago  Shakespeare  declared  that  the 
function  of  the  drama  was  ''to  bold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature;  to  ^ow  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  bodiy  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure/'  Admirable  as  this  definition  was  for  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  for  the  modem  drama  its  demands  are  a  trifle 
too  strenuous;  but  as  a  definition  of  the  modem  novel,  not 
one  word  will  have  to  be  changed.  Though  the  youngest 
of  literary  forms,  the  novel  has  already  distanced  all  com- 
petitors and  become  the  popular  vehicle  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, speculation,  political  protest,  social  reform,  and  even 
of  religion  itself.  It  has  not  only  usurped  the  place  once 
held  by  the  drama,  but  it  speaks  to  an  audience  beside  which 
the  Elizebethan  audience  seems  wizened  and  insignificant. 

TTie  career  of  the  novel  has  not  been  unmarked  by  obsta- 
cles, chief  among  which  may  be  noted  the  deep-rooted  prej- 
udice which  once  marked  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and 
preacher  to  novels  and  novel-reading.  This  prejudice  was 
partly  an  inheritance  from  the  times  when  novels  were  noth- 
ing more  than  sentimental  romances,  and  therefore  not  worth 
reading;  but  it  was  due  also  to  the  belief  that  fiction  is  false, 
and  therefore  injurious.  The  word  ''false,"  however,  conceals 
a  fallacy.  The  novel — I  speak  only  of  the  great  novel — is 
false  to  the  letter  that  it  may  be  true  to  the  spirit.  The 
novel  is  the  modem  parable,  and  the  best  defense  of  the 
novd  is  found  in  those  words  spoken  of  the  Master  himself: 
"Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them." 

Another  charge  brought  against  the  novel  is  that  it  trains 
the  emotional  side  of  our  nature  and  leaves  the  practical 
side  undeveloped ;  that  it  divorces  feeling  from  doing.  Tenny- 
son, you  remember,  says  of  Katie  Willows : 

^A  lecture  delivered  in  the  Teacher's  Institute  Course  before  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2$,  1902.  A  few  copies 
were  privately  printed 
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•Less  of  sentiment  than  sense 
•Had  Katie;  not  illiterate;  nor  of  tliose 
Who,  dabbling  in  the  front  of  fictive  tears 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthropies, 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate,  the  Deed. 

In  other  words,  Katie  had  not  lost  the  fine  instinctive  benefi- 
cence of  girlhood  by  crying  over  novels.  But  does  not  this 
objection  lie  equally  against  all  forms  of  art?  Does  not  every 
picture,  every  statue,  every  piece  of  music,  every  great  poem, 
cultivate  primarily  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  side  of  our 
nature?  This,  then,  is  not  an  objection  against  the  novel  in 
particular;  nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  against  art  at  all.  It 
is  merely  a  reminder  that  character  is  dual,  and  that  true 
culture  must  show  itseM  not  merely  in  the  detached  life  of 
reading  and  speculation,  but  in  vital  alliance  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  society. 

When  we  consider  that  Americans  constitute  to-day  "the 
main  branch  of  the  English  people"  (to  use  J.  R.  Green's 
own  words),  outnumbering  the  English  by  about  thirty  mil- 
lions, the  Germans  by  about  ten  millions,  and  the  French  by 
about  forty  millions,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  history 
of  the  novel  in  America  has  not  yet  been  written.  There  are 
admirable  histories  of  the  English  novel,  of  the  German 
novel,  and  of  the  French  novel,  but  none  of  the  American 
novel.  I  shall  try,  therefore,  to  sketch  in  brief  outline  what 
seem  to  me  the  five  distinctive  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
novel  in  America.    Let  us  call  it  a  drama  in  five  acts. 

I. 

It  has  been  customary  to  trace  the  origin  of  American  fic- 
tion back  to  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1798  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  "Wieland;  or,  The  Transforma- 
tion.** But  while  Brown  was  our  first  professional  man  of 
letters,  he  cannot  be  called  the  founder  of  American  fiction. 
A  study  of  his  life  and  work  will  show  that,  though  he  had 
a  certain  vogue  in  England,  he  did  not  permanently  affect 
in  any  way  the  course  of  American  fiction.  His  death,  in 
1810,  occurred  just  a  few  years  before  Scott  had  freed  the 
romance  from  affected  sentiment  and  melodramatic  diction. 
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A  man  who  says  that  the  channel  of  a  river  ''was  encumbered 
with  asperities"  was  fitted,  it  would  seem,  to  contribute  some- 
thing at  least  to  American  humor;  but  of  himior,  save  per- 
haps unconscious  humor,  Brown  had  none.  He  represents, 
therefore,  merely  an  already  waning  type  of  romance,  a  type 
that  has  never  given  to  fiction  a  single  permanent  character. 

The  first  character  that  strolls  into  American  fiction,  the 
first  and  almost  the  last  to  make  a  permanent  place  for  him- 
self at  every  American  fireside,  is  the  adorable  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  position  of  Washington  Irving  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  fiction  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Addison  in  the  evolution  of  English  fiction.  Neither 
Addison  nor  Irving  was  a  novelist,  yet  both  made  of  the 
essay  a  stepping-stone  to  the  novel  proper.  Richardson 
wrote  the  first  English  novel,  "Pamela,"  in  1742;  but  Addi- 
son's "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  written  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore "Pamela,"  had  proved  that  the  essay  could  almost  do  the 
work  of  the  novel.  Irving's  "Sketch  Book"  appeared  in 
1820.  It  was  merely  a  collection  of  essays  in  the  Queen 
Anne  sense.  Irving  said,  with  characteristic  modesty,  that 
he  had  aimed  only  at  "the  familiar  and  faithful  exhibition  of 
scenes  of  common  life."  In  these  words  and  in  the  stories  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
Irving  has  anticipated  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  new  school  of  writers,  the  mild-eyed  realists,  that  arose 
fifty  years  later.  Had  Rip  deferred  his  waking  until  after 
1870,  he  would  have  found  himself,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in 
most  congenial  company,  for  he  was  the  progenitor  of  those 
numberless  characters  of  local  t3rpe  and  local  flavor  that  suc- 
ceeded the  ghostly  children  of  Hawthorne.  Rip  was  not  a 
national  type;  he  was  the  product  of  a  particular  locality. 
The  time  was  ripe,  however,  for  a  more  national  and  repre- 
sentative creation. 

II. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Sketch  Book" 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  inaugurated  the  second  stage  in 
American  fiction  by  the  publication  of  "The  Pioneers."  It 
has  become  customary  among  latter-day  critics  to  make 
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merry  over  Cooper.  His  "females"  do  talk  Johnsonese  oc- 
casionally, and  serve  chiefly  as  '"fainting  appendages"  to  his 
fighting  scenes.  Some  of  his  Indians,  it  must  be  admitted, 
suggest  the  Arthurian  knights.  But  in  the  special  studies 
of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  and  Horatio  Hale,  Cooper's  Indiain 
reappears  and  becomes  more  romantic  and  Arthurian  than 
even  Cooper  had  dared  to  portray  him. 

When  we  say  that  Cooper  inaugurated  three  kinds  of 
fiction — the  novel  of  the  sea,  the  novel  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Indian  novel — we  omit  his  chief  contri- 
bution to  American  fiction.  Irving  had  been  successful  in 
portraying  at  least  one  local  type  of  character;  Cooper  under- 
took the  more  national  type  of  the  early  pioneer.  And  his 
success  cannot  be  better  indicated  than  by  reminding  you 
that  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  sales  of 
Cooper's  works  equal  the  sales  of  Walter  Scott's.  "No 
author  of  fiction  in  the  English  language,"  says  Cooper's 
latest  critic,*  "except  Scott,  has  held  his  own  so  well  for 
half  a  century  after  his  death." 

In  the  career  of  Natty  Bumpo,  or  Leatherstocking, 
through  five  novels,  Cooper  has  dramatized  the  westward 
movement  of  American  civilization.  He  called  his  Leather- 
stocking  stories  ''a  drama  in  five  acts."  These  five  acts  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  history,  "The  Deerslayer,"  "The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Pathfinder,"  "The  Pioneers,"  and 
"The  Prairie."  They  subtend  a  space  of  about  sixty-five 
years  oi  American  history,  and  conduct  their  hero  to  a  period 
just  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803. 

"This  outward  expansion  of  population  over  a  vast  area 
of  free  land,"  says  Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock,'  "has  been  the  funda- 
mental fact  in  the  economic  history  of  fhe  country.  .  .  . 
The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  saw  almost  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  an  'American  frontier.' "  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  American  frontier,  there  disappeared,  of 
course,  the  American  pioneer;  but  in  the  character  of  Natty 

*Scc  Thomas  Wcntworth  Htggrnson's  sketch  in  Carpenter's  "American 
Prose,"  p.  148. 

*See  his  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics." 
11 
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Bumpo,  the  evanished  type  will  live  as  long  as  our  litera- 
ture endures.  "Leatherstocking,  Uncas,  Hardheart,  Tom 
Coffin  are  quite  the  equal  of  Scott's  men,"  says  Thackeray;* 
**perhaps  Leatherstocking  is  better  than  any  one  in  'Scott's 
lot.'  La  Longue  Carabine  is  one  of  the  great  prize  men  of 
fiction.  He  ranks  with  your  Uncle  Toby,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Falstaff — ^heroic  figures,  all,  American  or  British — 
and  the  artist  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  who  devised 
them." 

III. 

Cooper  did  for  our  early  history  a  service  comparable  at 
least  to  that  which  Scott  did  for  early  Scotch  history.  There 
is  little  of  the  art  element  and  no  philosophic  meditativeness 
in  either  Scott  or  Cooper.  Cooper's  style  lacks  distinction, 
as  his  plots  lack  condensation;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  emergence  and  the  passing  of  an  unheralded  gen- 
ius who  introduced  into  American  fiction  just  those  qualities 
in  which  his  own  work  was  signally  deficient.  In  1840  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe,  who  inaugurated  the  third  period  in  Ameri- 
can fiction,  published  his  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Ara- 
besque." 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews*  asserts  that  in  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue"  (1841)  Poe  created  "the  first  detective 
story  ever  written."  This  can  hardly  be  maintained.  God- 
win's "Caleb  Williams"  (1794)  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown's 
"Edgar  Huntley"  (1801)  are  detective  stories,  and  they  were 
written  nearly  a  half  century  before  Poe's  story  appeared. 
Poe  did  give  distinction  and  separateness  to  the  detective 
story  as  an  art  form,  but  this  is  by  no  means  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  American  fiction.  Poe's  peculiar  service  was 
that  he  stood  resolutely,  almost  defiantly,  for  technic  through 
its  whole  range  of  application.  By  theory  and  practice  he 
pleaded  for  economy  of  incidents  in  fiction,  for  unity  and 
compression,  for  skillful  selection  and  inevitable  convergence 
of  details.  There  is  about  all  of  his  work  an  air  of  incom- 
parable self-attentiveness.     He  united  in  himself  the  sensi- 


«Scc  his  paper  "On  a  Peal  of  Bells." 

^In  his  "Introduction  to  American  Literature/'  p.  164. 
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bilities  of  the  artist  and  the  calculating  intellect  of  the  mathe- 
matician. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Poe's  range  is  narrow,  that  his  charac- 
ters have  no  blood  in  their  veins,  that  he  himself  ranks  high- 
est as  a  manufacturer  of  cold  creeps  and  a  maker  of  shivers* 
Poe  was  not  a  creator  of  character.  He  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  form,  of  expression, 
of  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  And  it  was  just  this  influence 
that  was  needed  to  counteract  the  loose-jointedness  of  con- 
struction then  in  vogue.  But  apart  from  his  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  story-telling,  Poe  had  style — that  indefinable 
distinction  of  utterance  which  stamps  the  personality  of  the 
writer  upon  every  product  of  his  pen,  which  confers  im- 
mortality upon  craftsman  and  craftsmanship  alike,  and  with- 
out which  fertility  of  invention  creeps  on  broken  wing. 

IV. 

Poe  died  in  1849.  Hawthorne's  *'Scarlet  Letter"  appeared 
in  1850.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Poe  was  among  the  first  to  detect 
and  to  acknowledge  the  genius  of  Hawthorne.  Both  had 
style,  both  had  constructive  genius,  and  both  knew  the  value 
of  the  vague.  What  Whittier  said  of  Hawthorne  in  1864 
might  have  been  said  with  equal  fitness  of  Poe  in  1849:*  "And 
so  Hawthorne  is  at  rest,  the  rest  that  he  could  not  find  here. 
God,  the  all-merciful,  has  removed  him  from  the  shadows  of 
time,  wherein  he  seemed  to  walk,  himself  a  shadow,  to  the 
clear  sunlight  of  eternity."  Both  are  ranked  by  foreign 
critics  as  the  greatest  creative  geniuses  that  our  literature 
has  produced,  though  Poe's  popularity  in  Europe  far  sur- 
passes that  of  Hawthorne. 

But  the  difference  between  the  two  men  as  artists  is  more 
marked  than  the  resemblance.  Poe's  work  is  not  immoral; 
it  is  unmoral.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  ethical  problems 
than  has  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  Hawthorne,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  nothing  if  not  ethical.  It  is  this  dominant 
ethical  note  that  makes  his  work  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  American  fiction.     Poe's  domain  was  the  nerves. 
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Hawthorne's  the  conscience;  and  inasmuch  as  most  readers, 
men  at  least,  are  more  nervous  than  conscientious,  Poe  lords 
it  over  the  wider  territory.  The  mystery  of  evil,  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  conscience,  the  relief  of  confession,  these  are  the 
themes  that  Hawthorne  handles  with  a  mastery  unmatched; 
but  the  vague  terror  that  Poe  inspires  is  not  due  to  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  conscience,  but  to  a  skillful  massing  of 
fearsome  details. 

Another  difference,  and  one  that  makes  Hawthorne's 
work  foreshadow  the  fifth  and  last  distinctive  stage  in  Amer- 
ican fiction,  is  the  sense  of  locality  in  his  stories.  He  com- 
plained while  he  was  writing  "The  Marble  Faun"  in  Rome 
that  he  felt  cramped  outside  of  New  England.  Can  you 
imagine  Poe's  being  influenced  by  local  attachments?  His 
land  was  neither  north  nor  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
but  stretched  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon. 

V. 

The  decade  that  included  our  Civil  War  was  not  productive 
of  fiction  of  a  high  order,  but  since  1870  American  literature 
means  little  more  than  American  fiction.  The  appearance 
in  1870  of  Bret  Harte's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  meant,  as 
we  now  see  plainly  enough,  that  the  curtain  had  gone  up  for 
the  fifth  act  in  the  history  of  American  fiction.  It  meant 
that  our  fiction  was  to  become  intensely  local  and  vividly 
realistic.  It  meant  an  unconscious  return  to  the  local  type 
inaugurated  by  Irving,  but  with  a  rigid  exclusion  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  impossible.  American  writers  were  now  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  life  at  close  range. 
Influenced  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  contemporary  novelists 
of  Russia  and  France,  our  latter-day  story-tellers  are  repro- 
ducing, sometimes  with  tedious  detail,  those  everyday  as- 
pects of  local  society  which  their  great  predecessors  generally 
idealized  or  ignored.  Eggleston's  and  Riley's  Hoosiers,  Miss 
Wilkin's  and  Miss  Jewett's  New  Englanders,  Mr.  White's 
Kansans,  Mrs.  Peattie's  Nebraskans,  Octave  Thanet's  Ar- 
kansas philosophers  and  Iowa  mechanics,  Mr.  Garland's 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  villagers  and  backwoodsmen,  Mr.  Page's 
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Virginians,  Miss  Murfree's  Tennesseeans,  Mr.  Cable's  Creoles 
and  Acadians,  Mr.  Fox's  Kentucky  mountaineers,  are  so 
many  studies  in  local  Americanism.  Hardly  a  month  passes 
that  some  new  State  or  Territory  is  not  added  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  American  fiction.  American  life  is  being  repre- 
sented by  districts  and  sections,  by  dialects  and  specialized 
types.  Bimam  wood  is  moving  to  Dunsinane.  Politically 
we  are  one  nation,  but  in  fiction  we  are  back  under  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation;  or,  more  accurately,  the  State 
rights  idea  prevails,  for  our  writers  pay  all^iance  first  to  the 
State.  We  have  attained  to  what  Mr.  Mabie  aptly  calls  **sec- 
tional  self-consciousness,"  but  not  to  complete  "national  self- 
consciousness." 

To  the  future  Macaulay  of  our  history  these  works  will 
be  invaluable  for  their  local  color  and  their  fidelity  to  local 
environment;  but  they  will  prove  permanent  contributions 
to  American  fiction  only  in  so  far  as  the  writers  have  learned 
how  to  be  local  in  theme  without  being  provincial  in  art. 
To  live,  these  stories  must  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the 
particular  in  terms  of  the  universal.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, leave  the  impression  of  being  written  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  exploit  a  lot  of  unknown  and  vacant  characters 
in  terms  of  an  impossible  dialect. 

VI. 

Is  it  possible  to  differentiate  American  fiction  as  a  whole 
from  English  and  continental  fiction?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  problem  may  be  best  met  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  work 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  two  founders  of  the  modern 
novel.  The  pcwnts  of  view  of  these  two  men,  their  respective 
attitudes  toward  life  and  literature,  were  dissimilar  even  to 
antagonism;  and  it  has  been  most  fortunate  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  novel  that  its  founders  put  upon  their 
pages,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  two  dissimilar  but 
permanent  types  of  character  that  have  ever  since  continued 
to  reappear.  The  plots  of  both  are  about  equally  probable; 
but  Fielding's  characters  would  fall  foul  of  Richardson's 
were  they  to  meet  on  the  public  highway,  and  every  typical 
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American  that  happened  to  be  passing  would  swell  the 
Fielding  forces.  Richardson  is  constantly  emphasizing  the 
prestige  and  privilege  that  go  with  wealth  and  rank;  his 
women  exhibit  more  sensibility  than  sense,  and  his  gentle- 
men par  excellence  are  "faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splen- 
didly null." 

In  Fielding  there  is  none  of  this  coldly  calculating  pru- 
dence or  rigfid  insistence  on  code  and  creed.  He  believes  that 
"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  .  .  and  a'  that."  His  insight  into 
character  is  not  deeper  than  Richardson's,  but  saner.  He 
loves  manliness,  but  can  sympathize  with  generous  frailty. 
Indeed,  Fielding  coined  or  at  least  gave  currency  to  the  ex- 
pression ''amiable  weakness,"  an  expression  that  reveals  no 
little  of  its  author's  character  and  art.  The  distinction,  then, 
between  Richardson  and  Fielding  is  not  the  old  distinction 
betwen  reputation  and  character,  but  between  formal  pro- 
priety and  native  impulse,  a  distinction  universal  in  its  scope 
and  one  which  brings  into  relief  the  most  characterisitc  trait 
of  American  fiction. 

Whatever  else  American  novelists  may  have  done,  they 
have  stood  as  a  whole  consistently  with  Fielding  for  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  simple  manhood  and  simple  womanhood 
stripped  of  all  the  adventitious  aids  that  are  conferred  by 
superior  birth  and  sounding  title.  *'Robin  Hood,  the  popular 
hero,  could  not  be  quite  heroic,"  says  Dowden,*  **were  he 
not  of  noble  extraction  and  reputed  Earl  of  Huntingdon." 
American  novelists,  on  the  contrary,  have  stood  for  equality 
before  the  law,  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  privilege, 
and  equality  of  human  interest.  In  other  words,  American 
fiction  has  from  its  inception  been  intensely  democratic,  and 
it  is  this  note  of  pure  democracy  that  differentiates  it  as  a 
whole  from  the  fiction  of  other  countries. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
•"Studies  in  Literature."  p  476. 
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However  much  we  hear  of  the  novel,  and  however  much 
we  read  the  novel,  and  however  great  the  names  of  the  novel- 
ists of  the  nineteenth  century  undoubtedly  are,  yet  I  believe — 
and  I  trust  it  is  no  great  heresy — ^that  the  spirit  of  poetry  and 
prophecy  has  most  clearly  caught  and  sounded  the  century's 
thought  and  aspiration.  Matthew  Arnold's  words  still  remain 
true :  "Supremacy  is  insured  to  the  best  poetry  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  hvmianity."  And  over  against  the  names 
of  Jane  Austen,  Scott — who  in  his  large  views  of  life  belongs 
also  to  the  class  of  the  prophets — ^the  Brontes,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot,  and  the  modems  about  whom  we  are  still 
arguing  and  questioning,  brilliant  as  these  are,  must  be  placed 
the  names  and  influence  of  the  poets  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Arnold, 
and  the  prophets  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  others. 
We  may  even  place  the  two  Matthew  Arnolds  and  the  two  Mr. 
Kiplings  against  themselves,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
voice  of  the  ix)et  may  outlive  that  of  the  critic  and  the  novelist 
in  each  respectively. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  said,  the  old  century  has  closed 
and  the  new  century  has  opened  in  a  general  spirit  of  novel- 
writing,  and  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  great  possibility 
of  the  novel  lies  in  its  claim  to  portray  life ;  its  weakness  is  in 
its  too  ready  compliance  with  every  popular  impulse.  Almost 
any  message  can  be  heard.  Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
advocates,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  primarily 
as  an  art  form,  and  is  become  a  medium  for  propaganda. 
And  too  often  the  "propaganda"  thinly  cloaks  the  "proper 
goose."  There  is  only  one  more  step  for  our  enterprising  age: 
some  commercial  house  will  yet  send  forth  a  long  novel  or  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  deeply  symbolical  or  highly  mystical  it 
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may  be,  wherein  we  shall  be  urged  to  use  Pears'  Soap  or  to  take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Indeed,  have  we  not  already  come  to  that 
in  the  attractive  advertising  sheets  appended  to  our  monthly 
periodicals,  often  made  as  fascinating  as  the  pages  of  contents 
which  are  stitched  between?  And  are  we  far  from  this  in  a 
work  like  Zola's  "Fecimdity,"  the  perusal  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  to  the  President  of  our  own  country  his 
advocacy  of  the  blessings  of  large  families  had  he  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  it  long  ago?  But  if  the  novel  has  been  thus 
fitful  in  its  many  forms  and  schools,  and  if  its  laws  have  never 
been  very  clearly  defined,  and  we  hardly  know  what  new  direc- 
tions it  may  take,  at  least  its  course  in  history  may  be  mapped 
out,  its  tendencies  discerned,  and  a  prophecy  be  made  for  its 
future  coincident  with  the  life  it  portrays. 

Side  by  side  with  Miss  Austen's  delicate  mosaics  of  English 
genteel  country  life  in  the  early  century  was  the  "big  bowwow" 
style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  humor- 
ously and  exaggeratedly  described  his  own  work.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  one  of  the  phenomena  in  lit- 
erary history,  and  remains  so.  But  although  in  the  rich  color 
of  mere  romance,  in  the  portrayal  of  the  chivalrous  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Crusades,  in  the  exactness  or  nicety  of  historic 
knowledge  and  setting,  Scott  may  have  been  or  may  be  over- 
taken, as,  for  example,  in  certain  points  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's "Richard  Yea-and-Nay" ;  yet  in  the  knowledge  of  Scot- 
land, Scotch  scenery,  Scotch  manners,  Scotch  traditions,  Scotch 
human  nature,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  national  life  and 
character,  that  is  Scott's  realm  where  he  is  crowned  king  not  to 
be  usurped  by  any  school  or  novelist  to  come.  In  his  own 
kingdom  Scott  is  removed  from  the  "isms"  of  literature  and, 
despite  all  dicta  to  the  contrary,  is  among  the  immortals. 

As  the  great  name  of  Scott  began  the  nineteenth  century,  so, 
after  a  period  of  neglect  and  even  of  reproach,  the  close  of  the 
century  found  a  return  to  Scott  in  the  many  editions  of  the 
master  and  in  the  clearer  recognition  of  his  worth.  In  France 
he  taught  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas,  "the  great  Alexander," 
their  art,  and  even  Balzac  had  something  to  learn  from  him. 
And  later  he  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  the  inspiration  of 
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the  Gennan  Prof.  George  Ebers  in  Egyptian  romances;  of 
Jokai  in  Hungary;  of  the  author  of  ''Quo  Vadis/'  with  the  un- 
pronounceable name  in  Poland ;  of  Stevenson  in  his  own  Scotch 
land  and  among  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  and  possibly  even,  in 
some  measure,  of  Mr.  Kipling  in  India.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  state  in  precise  terms  what  the  century  does  owe  to  Scott's 
manliness,  sanity,  and  sound  healthfulness. 

The  lively  himianitarian  spirit  and  moral  reforms  of  the 
nineteenth  century  found  their  first  strong  impulse  in  the  novel 
in  Charles  Dickens's  succession  of  stories  for  a  purpose,  often 
saved  from  becoming  tracts  or  being  sensational  only  by  the 
author's  inimitable  humor  and  unrivaled  knowledge  of  fun- 
damental human  nature  in  certain  leases  of  life.  These  two 
things  are  Dickens's  own,  and  Dickens  lives  for  us  because  we 
have  to  go  to  him  if  we  hope  to  get  just  his  particular  relation 
to  these  things. 

The  great  man  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth  century  British 
novel,  Thackeray,  gave  this  novel  of  manners  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance and  a  loftier  artistic  aim.  Somewhat  corresponding 
to  Balzac's  "Human  Comedy"  for  Paris  and  for  French  man- 
ners, the  English  Thackeray  portrayed  the  Vanity  Fair  of 
London  life;  and  the  characters  we  have  met  in  his  pages, 
Becky  Sharp,  Rawdon  Crawley,  Lord  Steyne,  Jos.  Sedley, 
Pen  and  Laura,  Capt.  Costigan,  Col.  Newcome,  and  Clive,  we 
feel  have  lived. 

In  George  Eliot's  work  the  woman's  soul  brooded  over  the 
illusion  and  disillusion  of  life  which  fotmd  relentless  expression 
in  the  characterization  of  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Dr.  Lydgate  in 
"Middlemarch,"  and  the  psychological  novel  of  character  and 
analysis  of  motive  was  at  length  bom  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — who 
at  first  went  over  to  the  local  school — though  independent  and 
more  influenced  by  continental  examples,  have  worked  in 
similar  paths.  Since  then — and  it  has  been  the  period  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  and  belongs  to  our  own  day — English 
fiction  has  been  divided  into  two  sharp  schools.  The  dividing 
line  has  almost  seemed  to  be  geographical  and  national.  In 
Southern  England  fiction  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Warwick- 
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shire  woman,  the  analyst  George  Eliot.  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray  were  all  discarded  as  hopelessly  out  of  date  and 
weakly  sentimental.  Mr.  George  Meredith's  "Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feveral"  and  his  latest  works  show  how  terribly  in 
earnest  is  this  portrayer  of  destiny  in  the  lives  and  relations  of 
man  and  woman.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  brought  all  the  powers 
of  his  splendid  rhetoric  and  art  upon  the  delineation  of  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles,  who,  he  maintained,  was  "a  pure  woman 
faithfully  portrayed."  There  was  no  capitulating  with  these 
gentlemen.  This  doctrine  of  inheritance  and  outside  environ- 
ment determining  character,  this  promulgation  of  the  fatalistic 
bearing  of  fact  and  circumstance  upon  life  was  strong,  power- 
ful, complete,  and  hopeless !  It  was  not  in  England  alone,  and 
the  movement  had  not  begun  in  England.  It  was  with  Zola  in 
France,  Tolstoy  in  Russia,  and  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  the  young  Hauptmann  in  Germany.  How  they 
lay  bare  the  structure  of  society,  digging  the  earth  away  even 
from  beneath  the  foundations  to  see  what  might  be  hidden! 
It  has  been  an  inevitable  step  possibly  in  the  acute  scientific 
and  sociological  development  the  world  had  entered  upon  in 
its  interest  in  all  problems  of  human  life  and  social  relations. 
In  America  we  have  had  no  writer  and  no  artist  who  has  dared 
to  do  the  same  thing  so  frankly.  Mr.  Howells,  true,  who  oc- 
aipies  a  leading  place  in  American  letters,  has  given  us  the 
method  in  his  multiplicity  of  detail;  but  he  has  never  pushed 
forward  to  the  same  logical  results  the  terrible  disenchant- 
ment and  inexorable  fatalism  of  his  European  models.  He 
has  been  a  lesser  imitator  of  Balzac  in  phases  of  Boston  and 
New  York  life  as  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  in  his  pictures  of 
New  York  society. 

But  in  striking  contrast  with  this  movement,  Scotland,  per- 
haps farther  removed  from  continental  influence,  still  proved 
true  to  the  traditions  of  Walter  Scott.  North  of  the  Tweed 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  still  invoked  the  genius  of  romance, 
and  believed  that  a  good  story  with  a  plot  possessing  a  thor- 
ough-paced villain  was  still  worth  telling,  provided  it  was  en- 
dowed with  a  style  of  distinction.  Other  Scotch  writers  like- 
wise lingered  on  the  romantic  and  gentler  side  of  Scottish  life. 
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ih  depicting  manners  and  character.  The  sudden  protest 
against  naturalism  and  fatalism — the  materialism  of  circum- 
stance and  fact — in  British  literature  first  made  itself  distinctly 
felt  from  Scotland.  It  came  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
from  a  g^up  of  writers  bom  of  Scotch  and  native,  and  not  for- 
eign, traditions.  There  was  first  of  all  Stevenson,  who,  passing 
to  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  ultimately  belonged 
to  no  race  and  country  and  climate,  but  to  an  altruistic  brother- 
hood of  man.  And  at  the  moment  when  the  influence  of  the 
searching  psychology  and  analysis  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Hardy  was  reaching  its  height,  there  sprang  up  out  of  the 
nigged  Scotch  soil  the  more  sentimental  portrayals  of  Scotch 
life — Ian  Maclaren's  **Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  and  Mr. 
Barriers  "A  Window  in  Thrums,"  "The  Little  Minister,"  and 
"Sentimental  Tommy" — ^though  latterly  Mr.  Barrie  has  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  with  his  transplanting  from  "Thrums"  to 
London. 

The  same  reaction  was  noticeable  not  only  in  Scotland  but 
in  England  as  well.  Fresh  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"  stories  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  and 
the  mysterious  detective  unravelings  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes 
alias  Sir  Conan  Doyle.  Men  had  the  courage  again  to  confess 
that  they  enjoyed  the  very  unreality  and  "unnaturalness,"  if 
you  please,  of  these  tales. 

Certainly  the  two  most  marked  influences  upon  the  younger 
group  of  writers  seem  to  be  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling, 
with  their  stories  of  South  Sea  adventure  and  Indian  soldier 
life.  Both  prepared,  in  a  measure  unconsciously,  America  for 
her  Eastern  and  Asiatic  experiences  and  England  for  her  South 
African  difficulties.  In  their  stories,  both  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Kipling  represent  vigor  and  action  as  opposed  to  the  other 
significant  contemporary  method — the  calm  introspection  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  the  subtle  refinement  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  Listening  so  long  to  the  practitioners  of  the  analsrtic 
school,  often  shuddering  as  they  revealed  to  our  sight  evidences 
of  corruption  in  the  body  social,  an  experience,  no  doubt,  neces- 
sary and  which  did  all  of  us  who  were  thinking  beings  good, 
how  refreshing,  for  a  change,  to  burst  forth  again  from  the  close 
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chamber  of  invalidism  and  the  stuffy  room  of  dissection  into  the 
fresh  air  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Mulvaney  stories  and  the  Jungle 
Books.  What  a  difference!  From  Mr.  Meredith  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling at  one  bound !  Here  was  virility — some  thought,  as  with 
modem  athletics,  too  much  so--4md,  if  you  please,  something 
of  Scott's  large  manner  again.  I  know  we  had  been  told 
that  Scott  was  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  that  all  the  stories  had 
been  told,  that  one  of  Miss  Austen's  precise  characterizations 
of  English  country  life  was  worth  all  the  Waverley  Novels 
stacked  together.  It  was  possibly  our  woman  readers  who 
had  something  to  do  with  this ;  for  womei  after  all  have  nerves, 
and  also  are  the  inveterate  novel  readers,  and  novels  seem 
usually  written  not  only  about  them  but  ultimately  for  them. 
But  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling  were  exceptions  here 
again.  In  their  characteristic  work  neither  cares  for  the  woman 
character  or  thinks  of  the  woman  reader.  It  was  hardy  ad- 
venture and  the  masculine  life  that  they  portrayed. 

The  comparative  rejection  of  the  naturalistic  novel  with  the 
people;  its  persistence  with  its  partisans,  and  with  closer  stu- 
dents of  life  and  its  relations  with  the  modem  objective  scien- 
tific spirit  of  investigation ;  and  the  contemporary  existence  of 
the  two  tendencies  side  by  side — such  has  been  the  inter- 
esting spectacle  as  the  one  century  has  drawn  to  a  close  and 
a  new  one  has  begun.  We  are  said  to  live  in  a  material  and 
mechanical  age,  yet  no  power  of  money  or  machinery  in  these 
late  years  has  been  able  to  change  and  affect  sentiment  and 
the  attitude  of  the  human  race  as  the  aggregate  of  these  works. 
It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  etemal  tmth — ^that  power 
over  mind  and  thought  and  feeling — that  which  moves  nations, 
incites  men,  and  controls  action  in  crises,  is  seldom  the  ma- 
terial. 

These  are  signs  of  the  times.  However  extreme  the  analysis 
and  psychology  and  naturalism  of  Zola  and  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen, 
and  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  latest  work,  they  have  been  based 
upon  the  desire  to  get  at  the  end  of  being,  "the  tmth  of  things 
as  they  are."  There  were  many  ways  traversed,  but  these 
writers  have  been  terribly  in  earnest.  We  cannot  doubt  their 
utter  sincerity  even  when  we  shudder  and  cannot  follow.    They 
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were  not  playing ;  they  were  not  wanton — at  least  the  best  of 
them  not,  and  none  of  them  in  his  best  moments — ^however 
terrible  and  appalling  the  details  and  episodes  may  sometimes 
become.  These  writers,  with  M.  Zola  at  their  head,  assert 
that  they  are  moralists  and  reformers,  and  it  is  now  getting  to 
be  generally  understood  that  they  are.  The  publication  of  the 
famous  "I  accuse"  letter  of  M.  Zola  in  the  Dreyfus  trial  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  general  sentiment  in 
Zola's  favor.  These  writers  have  been  among  the  literary  forces 
that  are  tending  to  make  the  twentieth  century  more  socially 
democratic,  more  htmianitarian,  more  keenly  alive  to  the  pres- 
ence of  injustice  and  sham,  and  more  capably  and  intelligently 
solicitous  of  the  ills  and  consequent  welfare  of  the  race.  The 
enduring  part  of  this  fiction  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  trend  of  the  literature  that  will  survive  and  is  not  a 
mere  memoir  to  serve,  it  seems  reasonable  to  maintain,  has  thus 
been  sinritual  in  its  final  utterance — ^awakening,  expanding,  de- 
veloping, and  in  the  end  uplifting. 

John  Bell  Henneman. 

Sewanee. 
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THE  SOUTH  DURING  THE  LAST  DECADE. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  the  Southern  States  should 
be  studied  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 
This  section  of  our  country  presents  peculiar  economic  and 
social  conditions,  due  principally  to  the  former  prevalence  of 
slavery,  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  presence,  at 
the  present  time,  of  a  large  negro  population.  Before  i860 
the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  South  were  not  extensive; 
agriculture  was  the  principal  industry,  as  is  still  the  case.  All 
the  States  of  the  South  made  great  gains  in  the  value  of  farm 
property  during  the  decade  from  1850  to  i860.  This  growth 
was  checked  by  the  Civil  War  and  the  demoralizing  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  Since 
1880,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  changes  in 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  decade.  A  group  of  five  States — South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  this  study.  Incidental  reference  only  will  be  made  to 
neighboring  States.  For  convenience,  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered under  five  separate  topics:  (i)  Population,  (2)  manu- 
factures, (3)  agriculture,  (4)  wage-earners,  and  (5)  educa- 
tion. 

Population. 

Each  of  the  five  States  shows  a  steadily  increasing  growth 
both  in  rural  and  city  population.  The  urban  population  is 
small;  only  eight  cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  are 
located  within  this  group  of  States.  The  total  population  liv- 
ing in  the  five  States  is  8,318,239;  of  this  niunber,  855,903  live 
in  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants,  or  about  10.3  per  cent 
of  the  population  lives  in  cities.  Mississippi  has  the  lowest 
and  Louisiana  the  highest  percentage  of  city  dwellers. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  average  percentage 
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of  increase  in  population  for  the  five  States  was  17.5  percent, 
that  of  the  entire  United  States  for  the  same  period  was  24.9 
per  cent ;  but  during  the  last  decade  the  percentages  were,  re- 
spectively, 20.3  per  cent  and  20.7  per  cent.  Each  State  shows 
a  greater  percentage  of  increase  during  1890- 1900  than  during 
1880-1890.  Table  I.  shows  the  change  Jn  population  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  the  group,  compared  with  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ohio. 


Table 

I. 

State. 

Counties 

Lost. 
i89o-i9oa 

Countieft 
1880-1890. 

cities  and 
Towns 
Gained. 

1890-1900. 

Cities  and 

Towns 

Lort. 

i89o-i9oa 

Percentage  of  In- 
crease in  Popalation 
of  State. 

i890-i9oa 

I880-I890. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

9 

I 

3 
-6 

33 
2 

^7 

5 

10 

3 

27 

3 

102 
172 
9» 

384 

18 
53 
25 
29 
SO 

190 

20.9 
20.3 

23.5 
13-2 

25.3 

15.6 
I9.I 

Alabama 

19.8 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

14.0 
19.0 

Ohio  

Massachusetts 

14.8 

aS-6 

Table  11.  makes  a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  and  that  of  the  entire  State ; 
it  shows  that  the  urban  population  is  at  present  increasing 
slightly  faster  than  the  rural  population. 


Table  II. 


Statk. 


Percent. 

Percent. 

CiUes. 

State. 

18M 

^ 

28 

20.9 

22 

2a3 

19 

23.5 

South  Carolina 
Georgia. ...... 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . . . 
Louisiana 


The  Southern  States  have  been  much  slower  in  their  de- 
velc^ment  than  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Industrial 
conditions  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years,  so  that  their 
development  may  follow  a  somewhat  different  order  than  that 
of  the  older  industrial  districts.  New  methods  of  «hop  con- 
struction, of  shop  operation,  and  of  power  transmission  re- 
quire more  ground  space  and  afford  better  sanitary  conditions 
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than  the  methods  in  vogoe  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  gradual  movement  of  sh<4>s  and  factories  from 
the  crowded  portions  of  our  cities  to  the  suburbs  and  smaller 
towns.  This  tendency  may  be  expected  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing up  of  great,  compact  manufacturing  cities  in  the  South.  We 
may,  on  the  contrary,  anticipate  that  manufacturing  plants  will 
be  scattered  over  a  large  territory.  If  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  population  will  be  found  not  crowded  into  large 
and  populous  cities,  but  scattered  over  many  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  If  the  South  becomes  a  large  manufacturing  district, 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  crowded  Northern  cities  will 
not  be  found,  unless  the  people  of  the  South  fail  utterly  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  older  industrial  conmiunities. 

The  problem  of  a  large  negro  population  mingled  with  the 
whites  is  a  difficult  one.  However,  at  present  the  white  popu- 
lation seems  to  be  increasing  faster  than  the  negro.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  nimiber  of  negroes  relative  to  the  number 
of  white  people  increased  in  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Ala- 
bama, decreased  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  Louisi- 
ana; in  Georgia  there  was  little  change  in  the  ratio.  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina  are  the  only  States  in  whkh  the 
blacks  outnimiber  the  whites.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  negroes  are,  in  the  future,  to  be  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
treme Southern  portion — namely,  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  Louisiana.^ 

Manufactures. 

The  census  returns  indicate  a  bright  future  industrially  for 
this  group  of  States.  The  South  has  great  undeveloped  re- 
sources in  cotton,  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  water  power.  The 
lack  of  skilled  workmen  and  of  capital  is  a  severe  handicap  at 
the  present  time.  Raw  material,  coal,  and  water  power  are 
found  in  close  proximity,  altowing  a  minimum  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  materials  needed  in  manufacturing.  Not  only 
should  the  South  become  a  greater  producer  but  she  should  also* 
become  a  greater  consumer.    Her  workmen  must  be  given  so- 
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cial  and  educational  advantages  which  will  raise  their  standard 
of  living.  Agricultural  products  can  be  raised  in  abundance 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  large  industrial  population.  Condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  a  greater  increase  in  manufacturing 
in  the  present  decade  than  during  the  last. 

During  the  period  1890- 1900  the  capital  invested  in  the  five 
States  in  manufactures  has  increased  from  $181,971,417  to 
$376^07,915,  or  it  has  increased  106  per  cent.  This  increase 
is  partly  due  to  a  more  careful  enumeration  in  1900  than  in 
1890.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  separate  estab- 
lishments increased  from  13,955  to  25,990,  an  increase  of 
86.2  per  cent. 

Each  State  has  its  own  peculiar  development.  South  Caro- 
lina is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods.  Cotton  is  brought  to  the  mills  of  this 
State  from  several  surrounding  States.  Twenty-four  per  cent 
of  the  total  power  employed  in  this  State  is  water  power.  In 
Georgia  the  principal  product  of  manufacture  is  cotton  goods ; 
but  the  limiber  and  timber  interests  are  extensive.  In  Alabama 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  the  most  important,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  of  Birmingham  is  due  to  this  in- 
dustry. Deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  and  dolomite 
are  found  in  close  proximity  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birming- 
ham. The  industrial  prospects  of  Mississippi  are  the  least 
promising  of  the  group.  This  State  has  few  natural  advan- 
tages, lumber  and  timber  being  the  chief  products.  In  Louisi- 
ana sugar-refining  and  limibering  have  shown  great  increases 
during  the  last  decade. 

Agriculture. 

This  group  of  States  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  average  size  of 
the  &rms.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  these  five  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  was  129.4  acres;  but  in  1900 
the  average  size  was  reported  to  be  96  acres.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  size  of  farms  in  the  United  States  increased, 
instead  of  decreasing,  from  136.5  acres  to  146.6  acres.*    This 

*Sec  "Growth  and  Management  of  American  Agriculture,"  by  the  write. 
Annals,  Nov.,  1903. 
12 
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decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  negro 
farmers.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  these  five  States 
operated  by  white  farmers  is  140.3  acres;  the  average  of  those 
operated  by  colored  farmers  is  only  49.4  acres.  The  average 
size  of  farms  operated  by  white  farmers  is  larger  than  the 
average  size  of  farms  in  many  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

The  negro,  when  first  emancipated,  became  a  farm  laborer ; 
now  he  is  beginning  to  emulate  the  white  man  by  becoming  a 
renter  or  an  owner  of  a  farm.  This  signifies  an  improvement 
in  the  status  of  the  colored  man ;  but  he  must  become  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  if  the  improvement  is  to  be  real  and  permanent. 
His  education  must  fit  him  to  improve  his  economic  condition. 
He  must  learn  to  improve  the  soil,  and  not  impoverish  it. 

These  States  are  agricultural  States;  but  in  the  past  the 
farmers  have  raised  principally  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  cane. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  product  in  65.4  per  cent  of  the  farm  acreage 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  lowest  percentage  is  found 
in  Louisiana,  51.7  per  cent.  There  is  to-day,  fortunately,  some 
tendency  toward  diversified  farming.  The  increase  in  manu- 
factures and  the  building  up  of  towns  devoted  to  manufacturing 
is  aiding  this  movement.  We  may  expect  to  see  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  that  witnessed  in  the  Northern  States — the  growing 
of  vegetable,  dairy  products,  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  towns  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  these  industrial 
centers.  The  value  of  a  home  market  for  produce  must  be 
more  fully  recognized. 

Wage-Earners. 

Table  III. 
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Table  III.  shows  clearly  several  interesting  facts,  which  are 
important  when  considering  the  future  of  this  group  of  States. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  is 
exceedingly  high,  as  compared  with  the  entire  United  States. 
The  number  of  women  wage-earners  is  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  nimiber ;  in  the  United  States  the  number  is 
approximately  one-fifth.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  wage-earners  is  also  less  in  the  South  than 
that  of  the  men  wage-earners,  while  the  contrary  is  true  in  the 
entire  United  States.  In  the  United  States  approximately  3 
per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  are  children  under  16  years  of  age ; 
in  the  five  Southern  about  8  per  cent  are  children.  The  num- 
ber of  children  employed  in  the  South  increased  in  a  remark- 
able and  alarming  rate  during  the  last  decade.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  the  United  States  is  found  in  these  five  Southern  States. 
The  four  States,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania,  report  an  increase  of  22,527  during  the  last 
decade ;  but  the  percentage  of  increase  is  less  than  in  the  South. 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  year  1900  4.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  wage-earners  were  children;  in  the  South,  8.2 
per  cent. 

There  are  practically  no  laws  regarding  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  South,  and  very  few  labor  laws  of 
any  sort.  Louisiana  prohibits  the  employment  in  factories  of 
girls  under  14  and  of  boys  under  12  years  of  age.  Alabama 
prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  of  children  under  10 
in  mines.'  South  Carolina  has  recently  enacted  legislation 
bettering  the  condition  of  child  labor.  This  lack  of  labor  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  The  coming  generation  of  workers  will 
have  little  opportunity  to  receive  the  benefits  of  schooling  and 
of  real  home  life.  Such  conditions  will  tend  to  degrade  per- 
manently the  character  of  the  workmen  as  a  class  and  to  lower 
their  standard  of  living.  The  South  needs  more  skilled  work- 
ers ;  she  has  an  abundance  of  tmskilled  labor.    In  order  to  se- 

*  Another  act  was  i>assed  in  1903. 
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cure  these,  labor  laws,  similar  to  those  in  force  in  other  States,^ 
should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  particularly  those  which  relate 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  The  progress  of 
the  South,  as  of  any  other  section,  depends  upon  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  people,  workers  and  employers  alike. 
As  the  negroes  are  as  yet  not  employed  to  any  great  extent  in 
manufacturing  industries,  it  seems  likely  that  their  children 
will  be  able  to  go  to  school  while  the  children  of  the  white 
factory  employees  are  toiling  in  the  factories ;  and,  therefore,, 
will  receive  a  better  education  than  the  children  of  white  work- 
ingmen.  Such  a  condition  can  only  accentuate  the  trouble  and 
friction  arising  from  the  close  and  continual  contact  of  the  two 
dissimilar  races  living  side  by  side. 

Labor  is  not  well  organized  in  the  South.  Very  little  organi- 
zation exists  among  the  n^froes.  In  the  year  1900  there  were 
63  strikes*  in  the  States  under  consideration,  or  about  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  for  the  entire  United  States.  Labor 
unions  are  undoubtedly  held  in  check  by  the  fear  that  em- 
ployers will  "negroize"  their  plants  if  the  unions  become  ag- 
gressive. Agricultural  laborers,  particularly  in  the  cotton 
fields,  are  largely  negroes. 

Education. 

The  South  is  in  a  very  backward  condition  in  regard  to  gen- 
eral public  education.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  prevalence  of  rural 
over  urban  conditions,  the  rapid  growth  of  cotton  mill  centers, 
and  the  large  negro  population,  her  common  school^system  is 
poor.  Considerable  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  higher 
education,  but  altogether  too  little  to  the  common  schools. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  high  in  these  States.  The  lack 
of  properly  enforced  laws  regarding  child  labor  and  compulsory 
education  does  not  give  promise  of  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
near  future.  However,  many  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South  are  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  better  schools.  They  are 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
South  need  a  practical  education,  one  which  fits  them  for  the 

*  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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active  pursuits  of  life.  The  value  of  technical  training  for  the 
whites^  and  for  the  blacks  as  well,  is  being  recognized.  Many 
flourishing  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and  polytech- 
nic institutes  are  found  in  this  section. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1899  gives 
the  following  average  total  expenditures  per  pupil  for  one  year : 
South  Carolina,  $3.96;  Georgia,  $7.30;  Alabama,  $3.59;  Mis- 
sissippi, $5.21;  Louisiana,  $7.70;  the  United  States,  $18.99. 
The  estimated  expenditure  per  pupil  per  year  in  the  16  former 
slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  given  as  $4.25 
for  white  children  and  $2.27  for  colored  children.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney  states  that  the  average  school  period  in  1898-1899 
in  the  United  States  was  4.4  years  of  200  days  each ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 7  years;  in  Tennessee  (a  representative  Southern 
State) ,  a  little  less  than  3  years.  When  we  remember  that  the 
progress  and  wealth  of  a  State  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  can  be  seen  that  improve- 
ment in  the  educational  system  of  the  South  is  a  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  necessity  of  that  section  of  our  country, 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  sounded  the  ke)mote  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  education  and  training  of  the  negro  race. 
The  colored  people  must  fit  themselves  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  As  one  writer  has  well  said :  "The  pur- 
pose of  education  for  the  negro  is  to  make  him  as  good  and 
useful  a  negro  as  possible  rather  than  to  make  him  an  imitation 
of  a  white  man."  Bishop  Grant,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  estimated  that  there  are  about  170 
good  educational  institutions  for  the  negroes  of  the  South  in 
addition  to  the  common  schools,  and  that  about  15,000  colored 
people  are  graduated  yearly  from  these  institutions.  Through 
industry  and  attainment  of  technical  skill  only  can  this  race 
advance  above  and  beyond  its  present  low  plane  of  life.  Above 
all,  this  problem  is  a  Southern  one,  and  its  solution  is  to  be 
worked  out  in  and  by  the  South,  not  by  theoretical  and  aca- 
demic discussions  in  the  North.  Frank  T.  Carlton. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Watson  has  said  that  he  has  "lived  deep  life/'  that  he 
has  "dnmk  of  tragic  springs;"  but  "deep  life'*  and  "tragic 
springs''  are  not  the  sources  of  his  poetry.  Its  sources  are  such 
thoughts  as  are  habitual  to  cultivated  people  of  Enghsh  race 
when  they  seriously  discuss  State,  Church,  Literature,  or  the 
everyday  problems  of  life.  Sometimes,  in  brooding  over  the 
common  themes,  individual  thoughts  come  to  Mr.  Watson; 
but  usually  it  is  the  better  conversation  of  the  day  that  forms 
his  material.  This  conversation,  condensed  to  its  essentials, 
and  wonderfully  clarified,  he  refashions  into  verse  that  is  at 
its  average  stately  rhetoric  and  at  its  best  sonorous  poetry. 
Only  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  is  out  of  hearing  of  the 
talk  of  the  time  and  some  large  mood  of  nature  dominates 
him,  or  when  his  spirit  lifts  as  he  realizes  some  greatness  of 
his  country,  or  when  he  is  drawn  out  of  himself  by  the  call 
of  old  romance,  can  he  attain  the  magic  of  high  poetry;  and 
even  when  so  dominated  or  so  uplifted  or  so  enchanted  he  can- 
not write  without  echoes  of  the  great  poets  lingering  among 
his  own  words.  Even  in  his  "Ode  to  May,"  where  he  is  most 
himself,  there  are  suggestions  of  likeness  between  lines  of  his 
and  lines  in  older  poets ;  and  in  "The  Ode  on  the  Day  of  Coro- 
nation," where  the  breath  of  authentic  poetry  blows  about  a 
structure  of  noble  rhetoric  raised  on  stem  thought,  the  reader 
cannot  admire  without  wondering  which  modem  poet  inspired 
this  love  of  "old  forgotten  far-off  things,"  who  taught  him  to 
recapture  this  "old  romance,"  so  familiar  is  the  cry  and  clang 
of  singing  line  and  sounding  line.  In  these  two  poems,  the 
best  of  those  not  confessedly  derivative  by  choice  of  subject, 
Mr.  Watson  reechoes  others. 

Indeed,  nothing  that  he  has  written  is  so  individual  that 
were  it  published  unsigned  it  could  be  surely  attributed  to  him, 
unless  it  be  his  "Apologia,"  in  which  he  defends  himself 
against  the  criticism  that  he  writes  too  much  of  older  poets 
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and  that  he  brings  "naught  new."  To  the  former  charge  he 
replies  that  he  holds  "singers'  selves  ...  to  be  very  part 
of  nature's  greatness,"  and  accounts  "their  descants  not  least 
heroical  of  deeds."  To  the  latter  he  replies  that  he  indeed 
brings  "naught  new,"  "save  as  each  noontide  or  each  spring 
is  new."    Continuing: 

I    .    .    . 
.    .    .    can  but  proffer  unto  who  so  will 
A  cool  and  no-wise  turbid  cup,  from  wells 
Our  fathers  digged;  and  have  not  thought  it  shame 
To  tread  in  nobler  footsteps  than  mine  own 
And  travel  by  the  light  of  purer  eyes. 

He  hopes  that  his  lips  do  "inherit  some  far  echo"  of  the 

"mighty  voices  of  old  days :" 

It  was  mine  endeavor  so  to  sing 

As  if  these  lofty  ones  a  moment  stooped 

From  their  still  spheres,  and  undisdainful  graced 

My  note  with  audience. 

So  he  passes  on  to  a  third  charge  that  has  been  made  against 

his  poetry,  that  it  lacks  the  passion  that  Milton  demands  of 

poetry.    He  declares : 

I  too,  with  constant  heart 

And  with  no  light  or  careless  ministry, 

Have  served  what  seemed  the  Voice;  and  unprofane 

Have  dedicated  to  melodious  ends 

All  of  myself  that  least  ignoble  was. 

And  unto  such  as  think  all  Art  is  cold, 
All  music  unimpassioned,  if  it  breathe 
An  ardor  not  of  Eros'  lips,  and  glow 
With  fire  not  caught  from  Aphrodite's  breast, 
Be  it  enough  to  say  that  in  Man's  life 
Is  room  for  great  emotions  unbegot 
Of  dalliance  and  embracement,  unbegot 
Ev'n  of  the  purer  nuptials  of  the  soul ; 
And  one  not  pale  of  blood,  to  human  touch 
Not  tardily  responsive,  yet  may  know 
A  deeper  transport  and  a  mightier  thrill 
Than  comes  of  commerce  with  mortality. 

Enough  for  me,  if  on  these  pages  fall 

The  shadow  of  the  summits,  and  an  air 

Not  dim  from  human  hearth-fires  sometimes  blow. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  poet  has  written  of  his  own  purpose  and 
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achievement  so  frankly  and  so  justly.  All  that  he  claims  with 
proud  humility  for  his  poetry  may  be  granted  him,  except  that 
his  verse  is  new  as  "each  spring  is  new."  It  is  a  fine  retort, 
that  he  brings  nothing  new,  "save  as  each  noontide  or  each 
spring  is  new,"  but  it  boasts  of  two  widely  differing  qualities. 
One  noontide  recalls  another,  but  each  spring  refreshes  with  a 
joy  imknown  before.  There  is  one  newness  of  the  noontide,  a 
newness  that  is  the  rebirth  of  known  and  remembered  things, 
and  this  is  Mr.  Watson's;  there  is  another  newness  of  the 
spring,  a  newness  that  is  the  rapture  of  virgin  things,  and  this 
is  not  Mr.  Watson's.  Mr.  Watson  surely  would  not  deny 
that  poetry  lifts  and  exhilarates  largely  through  the  thrill  of 
first-awakened  wonder  at  thoughts  and  images,  turns  of  phrase 
and  felicities  of  sound  never  met  before.  These  constitute  a 
new  note,  and  a  new  note  struck  in  poetry  is  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments that  win  for  a  poet  title  to  greatness.  This  one  pos- 
session is  sometimes  a  poet's  chief  claim  to  greatness,  just  as 
one  other  supreme  gift,  style,  is  Mr.  Watson's  almost  only 
claim. 

All  else  that  Mr.  Watson  boasts  is  his,  even  to  the  "high 
lineage"  from  "the  mighty  voices  of  old  days."  Subjects  that 
have  engaged  Spenser's  attention  and  Milton's  and  Words- 
worth's and  Tennyson's  engage  his.  As  these  poets  were 
seekers  of  "order  beyond  this  coil  and  errancy,"  so  is  he. 
Like  them,  he  is  largely  concerned  with  political  and  social 
questions,  from  an  outlook  basically  Puritan.  But  it  is  not 
only  of  this  line  of  our  poets,  of  natures  strenuous  yet  rigfidly 
controlled,  that  Mr.  Watson  may  trace  descent,  but  from  that 
line  that,  beginning  in  Ben  Jonson  and  continued  in  Dryden 
and  Pope,  has  tended  toward  epigrammatic  expression  and  de- 
lighted in  rhetoric  and  satire.  The  problems  that  concern  the 
individual  as  an  individual  furnish  Mr.  Watson  the  material 
for  almost  as  many  poems  as  do  public  affairs.  He  writes  of 
man's  relation  to  God,  his  place  in  nature,  the  why  and  whither 
of  life;  of  love  of  woman;  of  the  great  poets;  of  nature;  and 
most  of  all,  of  public  affairs. 

Public  affairs  seem  to  have  interested  him  early.  His  first 
published  volume,  "The  Prince's  Quest  and  Other  Poems," 
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written  in  great  part  during  his  teens,  naturally  contains  no 
reference  to  them ;  but  the  Soudanese  campaign  of  1885  ^^^ 
the  Russian  menace  of  that  year  provoked  him  to  a  series  of 
fifteen  sonnets  on  public  affairs,  which  he  entitles  "Ver  Tene- 
brosum."  From  that  time  imtil  this  public  affairs  have  never 
ceased  to  inspire  him,  and  in  his  "Ode  on  the  Day  of  Coro- 
nation" of  1902  they  have  inspired  him  to  his  highest  poetry 
of  such  kind. 

As  is  to  be  expected  of  a  poet  who  writes  not  so  often  out 
of  possessed  mood  as  on  mere  happenings  or  topics  of  the  day, 
much  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry  is  occasional.  His  poetry  on 
public  affairs  must  of  necessity  be  largely  occasional.  Of  such 
kind  are  the  sonnets  of  "Ver  Tenebrosum,"  "England  to  Ire- 
land," verses  praying  for  reconcilement  during  the  Irish  agi- 
tation of  February,  1888 ;  the  sonnets  of  "The  Year  of  Shame/' 
wrung  from  him  in  bitterest  despair  at  England's  apathetic 
acquiescence  in  the  Armenian  massacres,  the  various  poems 
of  the  Boer  war,  and  the  "Ode  on  the  Day  of  Q>ronation  of 
King  Edward  VII."  The  latter  poem  is  not  only  critical  of 
the  events  of  State  of  the  hour  in  England  but  commemorative 
of  England's  "old  greatnesses"  and  celebrant  of  England's 
imperial  sway.    In  its  warning  to  England  that 

Already  is  doom  a-spinning,  if  unstirred 

In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose  touch 

Of  the  hour  and  overmuch 

Recline  upon  achievement  and  be  slow 

To  take  the  world  arriving, 

it  is  frankly  of  the  hour  that  realizes  the  backwardness  of  the 
English  army  system  and  of  English  manufacturing  methods. 
In  its  reference  to  oldT^attles'T^d  its  portrayal  of  strong  rulers, 
such  as. 

She  a  queen,  but  fashioned  kinglike,  she 

Before  whose  prows,  before  whose  tempests,  fled 

Spain  on  the  ruining  night  precipitately — 

it  is  commemorative  of  "old  greatnesses;"  and  in  its  sym- 
bolizing of  the  vastness  of  the  realm  that  can 

Stretdi  one  hand  on  Huron's  bearded  pines, 
And  one  on  Kashmir's  snowy  shoulder  lay. 

And  round  the  streaming  of  whose  raiment  shines 
The  iris  of  the  Australasian  spray — 
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it  is  celebrant  of  England's  imperial  sway.  These  that  I  have 
quoted  are  not  the  poem's  most  beautiful  passages.  It  is  in 
recalling  the  remote  past  of  England  and  in  following  the 
sunset  beyond  "Druid  Mountains"  over  the  Irish  sea  that  the 
ode  gathers  to  itself  bewildering  glamour.  No  homely  Saxon 
subject  can  attract  magic  as  Divnaint  and  "Cumbria  sunset- 
gazing/'  Morven,  "wild  Lorn,"  and  Lochiel. 

In  all  there  are  some  sixty  of  these  poems  on  public  affairs. 
Most  of  them  are  critical  of  English  governmental  policy,  and 
some  of  these  very  personal  in  their  satire.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  are  told  very  plainly  of  their 
shortcomings,  not  by  name,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  clearly 
by  implication.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  appealed  to ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  orchid  held  up  to  scorn.  Every  man  can  under- 
stand, and  ahnost  every  man  outside  the  influence  of  party 
feeling  can  sympathize,  at  least  theoretically,  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son in  his  indignation  at  the  Armenian  massacres,  the  crush- 
ing of  Greece  by  Turkey,  and  the  South  African  war;  but 
even  he  himself  has  by  this  time  realized  that  most  of  his 
poems  so  inspired,  and  written  at  white  heat,  are  not  high 
poetry.  It  is  not  that  they  suffer  any  taint  of  political  preju- 
dice, but  that  they  are  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical.  They 
are  effective,  but  their  effectiveness  is  the  effectiveness  of 
rhetoric,  not  the  effectiveness  of  poetry.  The  sonnets  of  "The 
Year  of  Shame"  ( 1896)  served  to  carry  his  name  around  the 
world,  and  one  of  them,  written  during  the  Venezuelan  crisis, 
was  deemed  important  enough  as  a  public  document  to  be 
cabled  to  America.  Mr.  Watson  has  excluded  almost  all  of 
these  sonnets  from  his  "Collected  Poems"  of  1898;  and  it  is 
likely  that  with  his  usual  good  judgment  he  will  exclude 
most  of  his  verses  on  the  South  African  war  from  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  poems.  The  few  poems  inspired  by 
the  Armenian  massacres  that  he  does  retain  in  his  "Col- 
lected Poems"  are  the  best,  and  one  of  them,  "Europe  at 
the  Play,"  is  an  indubitably  fine  poem.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  Mr.  Watson's  methods 
of  finding  his  material  in  the  talk  of  the  hour.     After  the 
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fine  opening,  in  which  he  tells  how  Europe,  a  "languid  au- 
dience," watches 

The  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
On  that  terrific  stage  afar, 
Where  burning  towns  the  footlights  are, 

he  proceeds  to  say  that  so  sat  Rome  around  the  arena  in  old 
days,  and  to  prophesy  that  the  fate  of  the  armed  empires  of 
modem  Europe  may  be  the  fate  of  Rome,  a  prophecy  that 
scarcely  a  public  speaker  or  journalist  of  the  Little  England 
party  had  omitted  to  state  in  address  after  address  or  in  leader 
after  leader. 

Yet  though  Mr.  Watson  himself  adjudges  almost  all  of  the 
poems  of  "The  Year  of  Shame"  ephemeral,  and  though  most 
of  them  are  ephemeral,  that  very  quality  makes  them  of  his- 
torical importance  in  indicating  the  ftmction  of  verse  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  course  his  protests 
had  no  effect,  and  of  course  Lord  SaUsbury's  government 
felicitated  itself  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Lord  Rose- 
bery  had  left  them  so  independent  a  laureate,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Austin  answered  the  protests.  It  was  altogether,  maybe,  only 
a  pretty  pother,  but  it  showed  that  cultivated  people  of  the 
English  race  would  still  listen  to  a  poet  who  protested  in  the 
name  of  Christian  morality  against  the  despotism  of  com- 
mercial fact.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  testified  to  his  sympathy  with 
the  protests  by  allowing  his  picture,  "The  Recording  Angel/' 
to  be  reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  "The  Year  of  Shame" 
(December,  1896),  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Percival,  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  prefaced  it  with  a  statement,  in  which 
he  said,  "This  little  volume  goes  out,  as  I  understand,  on  the 
present  occasion  not  only  as  a  poet's  impassioned  utterance 
but  still  more  as  a  patriotic  appeal,  intended  to  provoke  men 
to  serious  thought  about  national  honor  and  duty ;  and  to  move 
the  fountains  of  charity  on  behalf  of  those  sufferers  who,  hav- 
ing endured  long  agony  and  sore  bereavement  and  horrors  that 
cannot  be  plainly  described,  are  now  perishing  in  misery  and 
want  amidst  all  the  cruel  rigor  of  an  Armenian  winter  while 
the  Pharaohs  of  modem  Christendom  harden  their  hearts 
against  their  bitter  cry." 
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It  was  a  serious  effort,  at  any  rate,  to  use  poetry  as  a  means, 
and  it  was  taken  seriously  by  people  the  worid  holds  to  be  in 
high  places;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case  when  poetry  is  anything 
but  its  own  end,  it  was  not  high  poetry.  Nor,  as  I  have  said, 
did  it  accomplish  anything.  As  Mr.  Watson  wrote,  '*the  spirit- 
ual frost  lies  so  hard  upon  the  land." 

The  most  imposing  poem  of  the  class  commemorative  of 
England's  "old  greatnesses"  is  "The  Father  of  the  Forest." 
Musing  by  a  yew  so  old  that  the  "stars  look  youthful,"  it 
"being  by,"  the  poet  broods  over  the  past  that  the  tree  must 
have  seen,  until  there  unrolls  before  him  a  pageant  of  that 
past,  beginning  with  Elizabethan  days  and  extending  back  to 
the  time  when  on  the  down  beyond  camped  "the  hosts  of 
Rome."  In  the  pageant  pass  Cranmer,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Henry  V.,  Edward  I.,  Richard  I.,  the  Con- 
queror, the  Viking  hordes.  When  all  are  gone  the  poet  falls 
again  to  brooding,  and  dreams  that  the  tree  whispers  to  him 
of  a  time  when  the  "indomitable  world"  will  have  attained 
that  which  has  for  eternities  been  its  goal,  "its  golden  end — 
Beauty."  "A  New  Year's  Prayer"  and  "Jubilee  Night  in 
Westmoreland"  are  other  poems  inspired  by  "the  high  imperial 
past."  This  "high  imperial  past"  he  now  mourns  as  dead, 
the  knell  of  chivalry  he  has  heard  rung,  but  even  in  that  past 
England  was  not  always  righteous.  Indeed,  in  one  mood, 
when  he  was  thinking  of  the  proud  boast  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
prayer,  he  could  declare  that  though 

Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 

We  keep  our  high,  imperial  lot, 
Fortime,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 

When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot. 
A  lovelier  faith  their  happier  crown, 
But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down ! 

His  poems  celebrant  of  the  British  empire's  vastness  and 
power  are  not  markedly  successful ;  but  here  and  there  in  poems 
of  other  inspiration  he  has  written  "imperial  verse"  up  to  his 
high  standards.  As  far  back  as  1885,  in  the  last  sonnet  of 
"Ver  Tenebrosum,"  he  celebrated  England's  trust  in  her  colo- 
nies.  A  little  later  he  wrote  "England  and  Her  Colonies"  in  the 
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same  strain.  In  those  days,  as  to-day,  he  trusted  his  "Kin  be- 
fore the  Muscovite,"  and  declared  he  was  not  a  cosmopolite, 
but  "chiefly  mere  Englishman"  of  "island  fostering."  He  is  a 
lover  of  his  country,  but  a  lover  not  blind  to  her  failings,  who 
believes  that  some  day  she  may  be  "appalled  by  her  own  crim- 
son hands;"  and  yet,  although  he  disapproves  of  the  way  in 
political  and  in  social  life  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
he  naturally  enough  exclaims : 

And  whom, 
Accotint  so  near  in  natural  hands  as  these 

Born  of  my  mother  England's  mighty  womb, 
Nursed  on  my  mother  England's  mighty  knees, 

And  lull'd  as  I  was  lull'd  in  glory,  and  gloom. 
With  cradle  song  of  her  protecting  seas? 

Bom  of  t)rpically  English  stock  in  Wharfedale,  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Watson  has  lived  inuch  on  the  Lancashire  coast  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  in  the  Lake  Country,  and  in  London.  In  such  in- 
beritance  and  surroundings  he  grew  to  manhood  with  an  ever- 
increasing  love  of  the  beautiful  in  life  and  nature,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  admiration  for  the  greatness  of  old  times.  At 
maturity  he  owns  a  love  of  order  and  law  in  all  things,  a  re- 
liance on  precedent  and  authority,  a  veneration  for  those  in- 
stitutions that  have  survived  out  of  England's  past.  He  once 
declared  he  loved 

So  well  man's  noble  memories 

He  needs  must  love  man's  nobler  hopes  yet  more. 

Yet  as  he  grows  older  his  temperamental  conservatism  grows 
on  him,  though  even  his  concurrently  growing  pessimism  does 
not  dissuade  him  from  Liberal  tendencies.  Qosely  grafted 
on  this  Liberal  Conservatism  is  an  aristocratic  creed.  This 
creed  well  accords  with  the  manner  of  his  poetry,  which  has  al- 
ways a  high-bred  air  and  pace.  An  idealist  such  a  man  must  be ; 
life  for  him  must  be  a  life  chosen  from  many  possible  ways  of 
living — life  sublimed — ^and  life  must  have  style.  With  these 
things  in  conjunction  realism  has  not  to  do.  He  does  once 
declare  "Life  as  I  see  it  lived  is  great  enough  for  me;"  but  the 
life  that  he  wills  to  see,  though  it  inspire  him  to  pessimism, 
is  such  life  as  I  have  indicated,  above  all  a  life  concerned  with 
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great  issues.  Tragedy  to  him  is  not  merely  the  triumph  of 
the  universal  over  the  individual ;  it  is  "the  overthrow  of  some- 
thing great."  He  makes  one  or  two  perfunctory  references  to 
the  plight  of  Demos,  but  he  quotes  with  something  of  thehr 
author's  scorn  the  Miltonic  phrases  "the  nameless  aggregated 
millions"  who  "grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly."  Not 
that  Mr.  Watson  is  unsympathetic — ^no  one  could  accuse  the 
writer  of  "The  Year  of  Shame"  and  "For  England"  of  lack  of 
sympathy — ^but  he  feels  keenly  distinctions  between  men,  be- 
tween things.  "The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind"  he  puts 
on  record  as  one  of  "the  things  that  are  most  excellent." 
Others  are  "the  thirst  to  know  and  understand,"  "a  large  and 
liberal  discontent." 

The  grace  of  friendship,  mind  and  heart 
Linked  with  their  fellow-heart  and  mind 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art. 

How  much  friendship  is  to  him  he  reveals  in  the  number  of 
his  poems  that  are  addressed  to  people.  Of  these  some  are 
occasional  poems  of  compliment,  in  which  the  compliment 
terminates  a  lyric  that  has  led  to  it  gracefully.  In  this  form 
he  is  particularly  happy — witness  the  poems  "To  Richard  Hoh 
Hutton"  and  "To  Lady  Katherine  Manners."  Others  are 
epistles  in  the  eighteenth  century  manner,  combining  personal 
references  with  disquisition  upon  some  contemporary  problem, 
such  as  the  ode  "To  Arthur  Christopher  Benson."  Others  still 
are  almost  solely  critical  of  poetry,  such  as  that  "To  Edward 
Dowden;"  and  yet  others  almost  sorely  personal  to  the  man 
addressed,  as  that  "To  Edward  Clodd."  This  insistence  on 
the  social  side  of  letters  is  of  a  part  with  Mr.  Watson's  in- 
terest in  recording  social  discussion  of  all  kinds,  and  is  one  of 
several  proclivities  of  his  that  ally  him  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury writers.  Most  modem  poets  feel  that  the  delights  of 
social  life  cannot  well  be  transmitted  into  poetry.  Mr.  Wat- 
son makes  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  "your  modem  poet  would 
appear  to  be  a  taciturn  and  unsocial  person  who  never  opens 
his  mouth  until  he  comes  where  there  are  none  but  ravens  and 
sea  mews  to  listen ;"  and  in  the  same  essay,  "Dr.  Johnson  on 
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Modem  Poetry :  an  Interview  in  the  Elysian  Fields  "  Mr.  Wat- 
son, as  interviewer,  admits  to  the  Doctor  "that  in  the  failure 
to  give  classical  literary  form  to  the  presentation  of  social  life 
is  the  vulnerable  side  of  modem  poetry."  Mr.  Watson  has 
given  "classical  literary  form  to  the  presentation"  of  the  better 
conversational  topics  of  social  life,  and  in  so  far  strengthens 
the  defenses  on  this  side  of  modem  poetry ;  further  he  has  not 
gone,  and  wisely,  for  it  is  indeed  a  hard  and  high  endeavor. 

Although  in  the  eighteenth  century  sense  of  the  word  a 
"philosophic"  poet,  being  more  concerned  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  than  with  the  appearance  of  things,  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  nowhere  laid  down  definitely  his  philosophy  of  life, 
as  he  has  in  the  "Apologia"  definitely  laid  down  the  purpose  of 
his  art.  His  attitude  must  be  leamed  from  a  declaration  here 
and  a  declaration  there;  in  "The  Hope  of  the  World,"  more 
fully  than  elsewhere,  he  states  such  philosophy  as  he  has  formu- 
lated. Law  and  love  he  would  see  the  rulers  of  the  world,  he 
would  have  man  live  by  them;  man,  who  as  far  as  he  can 
judge,  did  not  rise  to  his  kingship  through  some  purpose  of 
nature's,  but  climbed  there  by  chance.  If  so  it  be,  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  he  will  ever  rise  to  more  than  mortal 
state,  that  he  will  put  on  immortality  ?  There  is  no  such  as- 
surance, he  admits.  "Equal,  my  source  of  hope,  my  reason  for 
despair."    Although  he  hopes,  he  will  no  longer  on  this  world 

Cast  ignoble  slight 
Counting  it  but  the  door 
Of  other  worlds  more  bright. 


Who  know  not  whence  I  am  sped,  nor  to  what  port  I  sail. 

Almost  always  when  Mr.  Watson  is  concemed  with  life  he 
is  concemed  too  with  religion.  Always  seeking  peace,  he 
never  finds  it,  but  joy  and  sorrow  instead.  Here  in  this  world 
are  good  and  bad ;  when  he  is  in  contemplative  mood,  more  bad ; 
in  his  rare  exultant  moods,  more  good.  In  such  moods  he  can 
believe 

That  heaven,  the  ocean,  gains  on  earth,  the  shore ; 

And  that  deformity  and  hate  are  Time's, 

And  love  and  loveliness  Eternity's. 
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Th<B  past  he  knows  had  in  it  some  good,  therefore  his  eyes 
turn  always  lovingly  on  the  past;  there  he  sees  the  "burly 
oak/'  in  the  present  only  **the  lissom  willow  swaying  to  the 
wind."  Altogether  it  is  not  too  cheerful  a  philosophy  he  pro- 
fesses, but  one  that  holds  to  high  ideals.  If  he  does  not  always 
hold  to  Church  and  State,  he  does  to  the  foundations  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  of  law  and  order,  on  which  Church  and 
State  are  based ;  he  holds  to  the  institutions  of  his  race. 

Of  the  problems  of  life  outside  the  domain  of  politics  Mr. 
Watson  has  written  some  hundred  poems,  of  which  about 
twenty-five  may  be  denominated  love  poetry.  The  constitution 
of  things,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  question  of  immortality,  the 
incidents  of  social  life,  occupy  him  as  often  as  does  love;  yet 
of  love  songs  he  is  a  skillful  maker,  and  his  verse  has  never 
so  much  lilt  as  here.  His  first  poem  is  naturally  enough  a  poem 
of  love.  "The  Prince's  Quest"  is  a  quest  for  love,  a  develop- 
ment of  a  theme  not  unlike  that  of  William  Morris's  "Love  Is 
Enough."  "Angelo,"  a  tragedy,  and  a  few  lyrics  of  this  vol- 
ume of  1880  are  also  love  poetry.  Not  a  poem  in  the  volume 
is  retained  in  his  "Collected  Works"  of  1898,  and  rightly;  for 
the  lyrics  are  only  clever,  and  the  narrations  of  "The  Prince's 
Quest"  and  "Angelo"  are  juvenile  and  of  a  form  which  Mr. 
Watson  has  never  mastered.  "Domine,  Quo  Vadis,"  "The 
Saint  and  the  Satyr,"  and  "The  Ballad  of  the  Britain's  Pride" 
are  his  other  narratives,  and  none  of  them  is  of  importance. 

Mr.  Watson  has  spoken  rather  derogatively  of  the  "ardor 
of  Eros'  lips,"  and  he  has  kept  it  from  his  own.  His  love 
verse  is  written  out  of  the  reverie  of  love,  a  reverie  undisturbed 
by  the  tumult  of  passion.    In  such  reverie  he  can  dream : 

Thy  voice  from  inmost  dreamland  calls, 

The  wastes  of  sleep  thou  makest  fair ; 
Bright  o'er  the  ridg^e  of  darkness  falls 

The  cataract  of  thy  hair. 
The  mom  renews  its  golden  birth ; 

Thou  with  the  vanquished  night  dost  fade ; 
And  leav'st  the  ponderable  earth 

Less  real  than  thy  shade. 

"Lux  Perdita"  and  "Too  Late"  are  gravely  introspective  in 
thought  and  marmoreally  beautiful  in  style.    "The  Lure"  and 
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"A  Golden  Hour"  are  exquisite  as  their  titles,  and  "The 
Heights  and  the  Deeps,"  with  its  Cumbrian  setting  and  its 
simplicity  and  freshness  and  deep-heartedness,  carries  one  back 
to  Wordsworth.  These  I  have  mentioned  win  me  most  of 
Mr.  Watson's  love  poems,  and  I  care  not  at  all  that  he  does 
not  sound  the  deeps  of  passion.  Curiously  illustrative  of  his 
avoidance  of  certain  kinds  of  love  poetry  is  his  omission  from 
"L3rric  Love;  an  Anthology"  of  any  poem  of  Browning's  or 
Mr.  Swinburne's. 

Admirer  of  Wordsworth  that  he  is,  Mr.  Watson  has  written 
comparatively  little  verse  descriptive  of  Nature,  and  that  little 
is  not  Wordsworthian.  In  "The  Heights  and  the  Deeps"  he 
comes  nearest  to  Wordsworth's  way  and  tone.  Even  in 
"Wordsworth's  Grave,"  where  he  might  well  have  pictured  the 
graveyard  in  Grasmere  vale  with  the  mountains  brooding 
above,  he  mentions,  until  the  very  close  of  the  poem,  scarcely 
a  detail  save  "the  old  rude  church,  with  bare,  bald  tower,'^ 
and  the  "cool  murmur"  of  Rotha  lulling  the  poet's  rest.  The 
note  of  the  poem  is  peace,  the  peace  it  distinguishes  as  Words- 
worth's message,  the  peace  that  is  Grasmere's;  and  in  his  wish 
to  give  this  peace,  Mr.  Watson  does  in  some  part  describe  twi- 
light in  the  vale,  "the  sheen  of  the  retreating  day"  behind  Hehn 
Crag  and  Silver  Howe,  the  half-heard  bleat  of  sheep  coming 
from  the  hill  pastures.  In  many  other  poems,  as  in  this,  there 
are  references  to  nature;  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  dozen 
poems  that  may  be  called  nature  poems  are  there  any  revela- 
tions of  an  intimate  delight  such  as  was  Wordsworth's.  Al- 
though the  Cumberland  Mountains  are  in  sight  of  Southport, 
Mr.  Watson  tells  us  that  in  boyhood  he  dwelt  only  "where  Na- 
ture but  prattled  familiar  language;"  then  he  visited  Lake- 
land, whose  beauty  touched  his  "youth  with  bloom,  tender  and 
magical  light,"  where  Nature  spoke  to  his  "spirit  in  lofty  and 
resonant  numbers."  "Lakeland  once  more"  is  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  Cumbria.  There  have  been  his,  he  writes,  "friend- 
ships and  hates,"  "love  and  a  whisper  of  fame ;" 

But  ever  to  you  I  return,  O  land  in  the  dusk  of  whose  portals 
Rustles  my  Past  like  leaves,  memories  brush  me  as  wings. 
13 
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"Night  on  Curbar  Edge,"  "An  Inscription  at  Windermere," 
"An  Epistle  to  N.  A.,"  "A  Riddle  of  the  Thames,"  "The 
First  Skylark  of  Spring,"  "April,"  "Autumn,"  "Hymn  to  the 
Sea,"  and  "Ode  in  May"  about  complete  the  list  of  his  nature 
poems,  and  scarcely  one  of  these  is  purely  descriptive.  "April" 
is  one  of  his  most  spontaneous  lyrics,  musical  as  with  rain 
among  the  leaves.  "Autumn,"  harking  back  inevitably  to 
Keats,  is  fashioned  of  marble,  but  warmed  to  something  of 
the  mellowness  of  the  season  it  describes  by  the  breath  of 
romance  so  rare  a  visitant  to  his  poetry;  the  "Hymn  to  the 
Sea,"  a  gallant  attempt  to  do  the  impossible,  is,  despite  its 
sounding  elegiacs,  hardly  as  rapturous  as  the  spring  and  the  sea 
whose  paean  it  raises;  the  "Ode  to  May"  is  the  most  exultant 
of  Mr.  Watson's  poems,  where  for  once  he  awakes  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  "glorious  energy  of  things,"  and  captures  and 
imprisons  that  energy  in  his  verse  as  he  failed  to  capture  and 
imprison  in  his  hymn,  "the  thunderous  throbs  of  life  divine," 
in  which  "leaped  the  glad  sea," 

The  details  of  out-of-door  life  that  so  interested  Words- 
worth, and  that  so  interested  Mr.  Watson's  fellow-Words- 
worthian,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  have  apparently  little  charm  for 
him.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  much  about  birds  or  flowers, 
country  ways  or  the  signs  of  the  seasons.  Even  the  larger 
manifestations  of  nature  seldom  find  place  in  his  writing. 
"The  authentic  mountain  thrill"  no  more  shakes  his  page  than 
it  does  Arnold's.  I  do  not  regret  that  Mr.  Watson  has  not 
written  of  Nature,  I  merely  remark  it  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
in  a  poet  who  holds  Wordsworth  as  master.  That  he  could 
write  nobly  if  not  intimately  of  these  things  is  proved  by  these 
lines  from  "A  Child's  Hair:" 

And  over  piny  tracts  of  Vaud 

The  rose  of  eve  steals  up  the  snow ; 

And  on  the  waters  far  below 

Strange  sails  like  wings 
Half  bodilessly  come  and  go, 

Fantastic  things ; 

And  tender  night  falls  like  a  sigh 
On  chalet  low  and  chateau  high ; 
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And  the  far  cataract's  voice  comes  nigh, 

Where  no  man  hears ; 
And  spectral  peaks  impale  the  sky 

On  silver  spears. 

Mr.  Watson  made  his  appeal  to  the  world  with  a  critical 
elegy,  "Wordsworth's  Grave,"  in  1890;  but  in  his  "Epigrams 
of  Life,  Art,  and  Nature,"  of  1884,  he  had  already  written 
metrical  critiques.  "Lachrymae  Musarum"  and  "Lyric  Love" 
were  published  in  1892,  and  the  next  year  the  prose  "Excur- 
sions in  Criticism"  followed.  Many  notable  critical-elegiac 
poems  are  included  in  his  later  volumes.  All  the  poets  he 
criticises  are  of  well-established  fame,  and  the  criticisms  in 
little  he  makes  are  not  flashes  of  insight  that  for  the  first  time 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  poet's  charm  and  for  the  first 
time  reveal  him  to  the  world,  but  accurate  condensations  in 
most  pr^[nant  and  felicitous  verse  of  the  opinion  of  the  "hoi 
episkopoi"  of  our  time  in  regard  to  that  poet.  Thus  when  he 
writes  of  Shelley  as  "the  cloud-begot,"  as  a  man  of  "vain 
vision,"  who  rides  in  "thin  ether,"  "lost  in  a  storm  of  light," 
no  one  who  knows  Arnold's  essay  but  will  recall  "the  beautiful 
and  ineffectual  angd  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings 
in  vain." 

"Lyric  Love,"  his  anthology  of  English  love  poetry,  makes 
it  evident  that  Mr.  Watson  is  not  trustworthy  as  a  critic  when 
he  goes  outside  the  poets  commonly  known.  His  selections 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Pollock  (is  he  now  Sir  Walter 
Herries  Pollock?)  and  Mr.  Austin  are  unworthy  of  place,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lyrics,  as  well  as  some  of  Brown- 
ing's, should  have  been  given.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
cop3rright  prevented  their  inclusion.  Mr.  Watson  does  not 
pick  out  the  best  among  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he  turns 
to  the  lesser  men  among  the  Georgians  he  makes  selections 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  those  of  the 
best  anthologies.  Even  notable  poems  of  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  are  left  out;  but  all  that  he  quotes 
from  these  poets  are  notable,  and  I  would  not  make  the  error 
of  objecting  simply  because  I  do  not  find  some  personal  favor- 
ites.    From  the  eighteenth  century  he  could,  and  did  take, 
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but  littie.  He  quotes  very  freely  from  the  seventeenth  century^ 
laying  it  down  as  his  belief  that  the  Elizabethan  lyrists  are 
greatly  overpraised,  as  in  "Some  Literary  Idolatries"  he 
maintains  Dekker,  Webster,  Toumeur,  and  Ford  are  over- 
praised. Surely  a  man  is  not  fanatic  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Elizabethan  lyric  because  he  complains  of  the  inclusion  of 
but  one  lyric  of  Campion's  and  of  the  entire  omission  of  Lodge, 
Bamefield,  and  Donne. 

In  his  essay,  "Some  Literary  Idolatries/'  in  arguing  that 
Webster  and  Poe  are  not  poets  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Watson 
says  very  plainly  what  he  considers  the  qualities  of  greatness 
in  poetry:  "But  the  authentic  masters,  are  they  not  masters 
in  virtue  of  their  power  of  nobly  elucidating  the  difficult 
world,  not  of  exhibiting  it  in  a  fantastic  lime  light?  And 
after  all,  the  highest  beauty  in  art  is,  perhaps,  transcendent 
propriety.  The  touches  which  allure  us  by  strangeness,  or 
which  'surprise  by  a  fine  excess'  belong  at  best  to  the  second 
order  of  greatness.  The  highest,  rarest,  and  most  marvelous 
of  all  are  those  which  simply  compel  us  to  feel  they  are  su- 
premely fit  and  right."  "A  transcendent  propriety"  in  art 
seems  to  Mr.  Watson  to  exclude  strangeness  and  excess,  and 
yet  strangeness  and  excess  are  the  very  being  of  romantic  art 
Mr.  Watson  is  obviously  a  classicist,  but  there  are  few  classicists 
that  would  lay  down  such  a  dictum.  Romance  has  had  a  noble 
revenge  on  him  in  lifting  his  loftiest  passages  with  its  breath. 
It  is  romance  that  calls  from  "inmost  dreamland,"  that  cries 
"Lost  about  Lochiel,"  that  stirs  "the  million-lilied  stream  of 
night." 

"Wordsworth's  Grave,"  the  first  of  Mr.  Watson's  impor- 
tant critical  elegies,  remains  his  most  important.  Written 
thirty-five  years  after  Wordsworth's  death,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  lament  for  the  poet  personally ;  it  is  rather  a  lament  for  our 
own  age  that  lacks  so  great  a  voice.  It  is  composed  of  seven 
parts,  that  might  each,  with  slight  alterations,  be  printed  as  a 
separate  poem.  There  are  in  all  forty-seven  stanzas  of  four 
lines  each.  Part  I.  celebrates  Wordsworth's  grave  itself,  be- 
side Rotha,  in  the  shadow  of  the  "old  rude  church"  at  Gras- 
mere,  and  the  power  in  his  poetry  that  calls  our  age  back  to 
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Wordsworth.  Part  11.  postulates  that  Wordsworth's  great 
gift  was  the  gift  of  peace,  "peace,  whose  names  are  rapture, 
power,  clear  sight,  and  love ;"  and  compares  this  gift  with  Mil- 
ton's keen,  translunar  music,"  with  "Shakespeare's  cloudless, 
boundless  human  view,"  with  Shelley's  "flush  of  rose  on  peaks 
divine,"  with  Coleridge's  "wizard  twilight,"  with  Byron's 
"tempest  anger,  tempest  mirth."  Part  III.  analyzes  Words- 
worth more  minutely,  insisting  that  his  song  was  impassioned 
and  ecstatic.  Part  IV.  outlines  in  fourteen  stanzas  the  his- 
tory of  poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  publication 
of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  in  1798.  Pope  and  his  school,  Col- 
lin's "lonely  vesper  chime,"  Gray's  "frugal  note,"  Blair,  Gold- 
smith, Bums  with  his  "plowman's  conquering  share,"  are 
criticised  in  succession  until  "Those  morning  stars  that  sang 
together  rose,"  the  dreamer  and  the  seer,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  Part  V.  sketches  the  progress  of  poetry  down 
through  the  Victorians — from  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose  "empty 
music  floods  the  ear,"  and  Browning,  who  "the  heart  refreshing 
tires  the  brain,"  to  the  "loquacious  throng"  that  "flutter  and 
twitter,"  for  so  Mr.  Watson  sees  the  minor  poets  of  the 
eighties.  Part  VI.  contrasts  Byron  with  "hot  heart  world- 
defiled,"  and  Wordsworth,  who  was  home,  who  was  all  but 
nature's  voice.  Part  VII.  returns  to  the  grave  at  Grasmere. 
The  poem  ends  on  the  note  on  which  it  began,  the  note  of  rest 
and  peace. 

Rest !    'Twas  the  gift  he  gave ;  and  peace  I  the  shade 
He  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with  the  sun. 

To  him  his  bounties  are  come  back — ^here  laid 
In  rest,  in  peace,  his  labor  nobly  done. 

"Lachrymae  Musarum,"  a  threnody  for  Tennyson,  was  pub- 
lished immediately  upon  his  death  in  October,  1892.  It  is 
only  incidentally  critical,  as  when  Mr.  Watson  remarks  of 
Tenn3rson's  "honeyed  words,"  that  they  are  "rich  with  sweets 
from  every  muse's  hive."  Mr.  Watson  employs  various  forms 
for  elegiac  poems.  "Wordsworth's  Grave"  is  written  in  the 
measure  of  Gray's  Elegy,  "Lachrymae  Musarum'*  is  an  irregu- 
lar ode,  and  "Shelley's  Centenary,"  "In  Laleham  Churchyard," 
and  "The  Tomb  of  Bums"  are  in  the  six-line  stanza  in  which 
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Wordsworth  wrote  "At  the  Grave  of  Bums,"  and  in  which 
Bums  wrote  so  many  of  his  epistles.  Of  Matthew  Arnold,  a 
follower  of  ideals  not  unlike  those  Mr.  Watson  now  follows, 
and  like  him  an  admirable  critical  poet,  he  writes  with  much 
sympathy,  but  with  keenness.  Mr.  Watson  judges  it  best 
that  Amold  sleeps  where  he  was  bom,  at  Laleham  on  Thames, 
rather  than  where  he  spent  many  vacations,  on  Rotha  above 
Ambleside. 

'Tis  fittest  thus !  for  though  with  skill 

He  sang  of  beck  and  tarn  and  ghyll, 

The  deep,  authentic  mountain  thrill 
Ne'er  shook  his  page! 

Somewhat  of  worldling  lingered  still 
With  bard  and  sage. 

Thus  succinctly  he  puts  the  accomplishment  of  Bums : 

No  mystic  torch  through  Time  he  bore, 
No  virgin  veil  from  life  he  tore ; 
His  soul  no  bright  insignia  wore 

Of  starry  birth ; 
He  saw  what  all  men  see— no  more— 

In  heaven  and  earth. 

But  as,  when  thunder  crashes  nigh. 
All  darkness  opes  one  flaming  eye, 
And  this  world  leaps  against  the  sky — 

So  fiery-clear 
Did  the  old  truths  that  we  pass  by 

To  him  appear. 

And  "on  his  lips  the  etemal  themes  again  were  new."  These 
fragments  I  break  out  indicate  the  quality  of  the  criticism,  but 
not  its  form  of  development.  It  b^ns  by  placing  Bums  be- 
side the  masters  of  English  poetry,  then  explains  his  historical 
position,  then  states  his  dominant  accomplishment,  following 
out  that  accomplishment  somewhat  carefully,  and  closing  with 
the  prophecy  of  perennial  life  for  his  songs. 

These  that  I  have  mentioned  are  the  critical  elegies.  The 
critiques  in  fly  leaf  poems,  epistles,  and  other  occasional  poems 
are  many.  In  a  poem  addressed  "To  Edward  Dowden,  on 
Receiving  from  Him  a  Copy  of  the  Life  of  Shelley,"  Mr. 
Watson  tells  us  of  his  own  poetical  development  from  a  captive 
to  Shelley's  power  to  a  captive  to  Keats's,  to  a  freeman  of 
Wordsworth's.    Here  again  is  tme  and  well-put  criticism  of 
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Shelley.  I^andor  Mr.  Watson  hits  oflf  in  a  line:  "The  bland 
Attic  skies  True  mirrored  in  an  English  well."  An  epigram 
written  on  Longfellow's  death,  in  1882,  shows  Mr.  Watson's 
power  of  condensed  criticism  was  developed  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  He  has  written,  too,  poems  in  criticism  of  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Aus- 
tin Dobson.  Besides  poems  devoted  to  these  above-mentioned 
poets,  he  often  puts  in  a  line  for  purposes  of  comparison  or  il- 
lustration, his  opinion  of  other  poets.  Milton  is  referred  to  as 
"The  starriest  voice  that  e'er  on  English  ears  hath  rung."  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  is  "the  perfect  knight," 

The  soldier,  courtier,  bard,  in  one, 
Sidney,  that  pensive  Hester-light, 
O'er  Chivalry's  departed  sun. 

Keats  is  represented  as 

To  Grecian  gods  allied, 
Clasping  all  beauty  as  his  bride. 

I  have  dwelt  some  time  on  these  critical  poems  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son because  I  believe  it  is  of  this  kind  he  is  absolute  master.  He 
has  perhaps  in  lines  and  passages  and  short  lyrics  elsewhere 
written  higher  poetry,  but  in  no  other  form  of  verse  is  he  so  tmi- 
formly  at  high  level  as  here. 

Of  his  own  art  and  of  his  own  accomplishment  in  it  Mr. 
Watson  has  written  much  and  written  well.  As  I  have  said, 
he  himself  confesses  that,  beginning  as  a  disciple  of  Shelley,  he 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Keats,  and  that  then  Wordsworth 
sang  him  free.  These  are  not  the  only  poets  that  have  influ- 
enced him.  I  cannot  read  a  page  of  "The  Prince's  Quest" 
without  noting  several  lines  at  least  that  are  in  William  Mor- 
ris's maimer.  Mr.  Lane  says  that  Rossetti  denied  Mr.  Watson's 
following  of  Morris,  maintaining  that  he  went  straight  back 
to  Keats.  Let  the  reader  compare  "The  Prince's  Quest"  and 
"Love  Is  Enough"  and  decide  for  himself.  "Epigrams  of  Life^ 
Art,  and  Nature"  followed  four  years  after  "The  Prince's 
Quest"  in  1884,  and  marked  a  decided  advance  upon  it  Mr. 
Watson  had  used  the  decasyllabic  rh3mied  couplet  in  "The 
Prince's  Quest,"  and  in  it  cast  some  effective  lines;  but  it  had 
there  none  of  the  antithetical  quality  of  the  Popean  couplet 
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Avhich  it  has  in  those  epigrams  in  which  it  is  used,  epigrams 
consisting  of  two  couplets.  In  "Wordsworth's  Grave,"  which 
was  written  during  1884-87  although  not  published  till  1890, 
Mr.  Watson  attained  mastery  of  his  craft  of  verse-making. 
Since  then  he  has  always  written  with  absolute  command  of 
his  material.  His  experience  of  life  has  inevitably  deepened, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  such  deepening  in  his  poetry. 
There  is  no  more  magic,  no  more  lyric  cry  in  his  poetry  written 
to-day  than  in  that  written  sixteen  years  ago,  nor  would  any 
one  expect  more;  one  might  expect  less  magic  and  cry,  but 
there  is  no  less  of  either  in  "The  Ode  on  the  Day  of  Corona- 
tion" than  in  "Wordsworth's  Grave;"  nor  is  there  a  larger 
accent,  which  might  be  looked  for.  His  powers  have  main- 
tained themselves  steadily  at  a  high  level  from  his  thirtieth 
to  his  forty-sixth  year  without  any  sign  of  aging.  His  tone 
is  not  less  serene.  It  was  never  tumultuous,  for  Mr.  Watson, 
pen  once  in  hand,  was  always  middle-aged.  In  1892  there 
was  enough  demand  for  his  poems  to  warrant  his  collecting 
them,  and  when  Tennyson  died  Mr.  Watson  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  for  the  laureateship.  His  "Lachrymae 
Musarum"  was  published  late  this  year  (1892),  a  poem 
up  to  the  high  level  of  his  earlier  work.  "The  Eloping  An- 
gels" of  1893  ^s  possibly  a  satire,  but,  whatever  it  is,  inconse- 
quential. Mr.  Watson  has  wisely  omitted  it  from  his  "Collect- 
ed Poems"  of  1898.  He  added  "Lachrymae  Musarum"  to  his 
"Poems"  in  1893.  The  "Odes"  of  1894  substantiated  Mr.  Wat- 
son's position  by  adding  to  the  bulk  of  his  work.  "The  Purple 
East"  of  1895  was  included  in  "The  Year  of  Shame"  of  1896. 
These  sonnets  increased  respect  for  Mr.  Watson  as  man  but  not 
as  poet.  "The  Father  of  the  Forest"  of  1895  is  a  very  thin 
volume,  but  it  is  memorable  as  containing  his  "Apologia," 
"The  Tomb  of  Bums,"  and  "H)min  to  the  Sea."  Late  in 
1897  "The  Hope  of  the  World"  was  published;  the  title  poem, 
like  the  title  poem  of  the  previous  volume,  was  another  attempt 
of  Mr.  Watson's  to  write  a  long  poem  bodying  forth  an  impor- 
tant conception,  but  like  it,  and  like  most  of  his  longer 
poems  after  "Wordsworth's  Grave,"  it  is  diffuse  «and  rather 
wandering.     In  1898  came  the  "Collected  Poems/'  proving  Mr. 
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Watson,  on  the  whole,  a  good  judge  of  his  own  abilities ;  then, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  indignant  and  sorrowful  poems 
on  the  South  African  War,  silence  until  1902,  when  Mr.  Wat- 
son published  his  "Ode  on  the  Day  of  Coronation,"  his  first 
long  poem  since  "Wordsworth's  Grave"  in  which  he  had  grip 
of  his  subject  and  architectonic  power  to  shape  and  hold  the 
whole  together.  In  1903  he  collected  these  few  poems  on  the 
Boer  War,  calling  the  collection  "For  England."  Fine  lines 
may  be  found  among  the  lines  of  any  of  them ;  but  though  these 
lines  may  be  memorable,  the  body  of  the  verses  are  only  of  the 
hour. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  by  their  style  that  Mr.  Watson's  poems 
gain  the  claim  they  have  to  distinction.  Style  almost  never 
deserts  him ;  it  distinguishes  even  those  poems  of  his  that  verge 
on  society  verse  and  the  sermon.  He  has  chosen  in  style  a 
solid  rock  on  which  to  rear  his  castles  in  the  air.  Listen  how 
sure  he  is  of  his  foimdations!  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Style  is  the  greatest  antiseptic  in  literature,  the  most  powerful 
preservative  against  decay."  .  .  .  "The  truth  is  Style  is  high 
breeding."  .  .  .  "It  does  not  necessarily  imply  transcendent 
beauty.  .  .  .  What  we  do  imply  when  we  speak  of  a  horse  or 
a  woman  or  a  poem,  as  having  Style,  is  a  certain  crowning 
attitude  which  we  recognize  instinctively  as  the  result  and  sum 
of  various  essentially  aristocratic  qualities  which  fuse  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  rhythm.  Serenity — ^by  which  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  languor  or  apathy,  but  serenity  based  upon 
strength — ^is  one  of  these  qualities.  A  certain  touch  of  hauteur 
is  perhaps  inseparable  from  Style  in  its  most  impressive  manifes- 
tations. .  .  .  Thus  frankly  democratic  poets  like  Bums  are 
without  Style,  properly  so  called.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  order  of  poets  is  absence  of  reserve,  whereas  we  have  a  feel- 
ing that  Style  always  holds  something  back,  never  quite  lets  it- 
self go.  Probably  passion  plus  self-restraint  is  the  moral  basis  of 
the  finest  Style."  Indignation,  brevity,  simplicity,  Mr.  Watson 
says,  make  for  Style ;  "its  very  life  and  soul  are  its  remoteness 
from  the  vulgar,  the  plebeian,  its  inalienable  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  breeding.  ...  I  cannot  help  reverting  yet  once  more  to 
Milton  because  he  best  proves  the  truth  that  in  poetry  Style  is 
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the  paramount  and  invincible  force.  What  eke  is  the  secret 
of  his  supremacy  among  our  poets — ^a  supremacy  which  no 
poet  can  doubt,  and  no  true  critic  of  poetry?"  Again  I  must 
exclaim,  curious  statements  for  a  Wordsworthian  when  the 
master  has  lain  down  the  law  that  the  diction  of  poetry  should 
be  chosen  from  the  everyday  speech  of  peasants!  Curious 
statements  for  the  man  that  has  said  elsewhere  that  ''cardinal 
emotions  and  elementary  states  of  feeling  .  .  .  •  are  the  pri- 
mary stuff  of  lyric  poetry,"  for  a  man  that  has  written,  "There 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  literattwe  comparable  to  the  pure  ele- 
mental lyrism  of  Bums's  finest  songs."  Curious  statements, 
but  reconcilable  to  these  latterly  quoted  passages,  had  their 
author  kept  dear  in  mind  the  old  rhetorical  distinction  between 
Style  and  Invention.  The  humblest  subjects  may  be  lifted  to 
remote  heights  by  Style.  Mr.  Watson  has  written  elsewhere 
of  "a  lofty  song  of  lowly  weal  and  dole,"  and  that,  plucked  by 
the  poet's  hand, 

The  basest  weed  that  grows 
Towers  to  a  lily,  reddens  to  a  rose. 

This  Style  may  or  may  not  be  aristocratic  Inevitability,  as 
of  nature's  magical  ways,  is  more  the  secret  of  Style  than  is 
aristocracy.  No  one  would  say  that  Wordsworth's  "Daf- 
fodils" was  aristocratic,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  the  highest 
poetry.  But  Mr.  Watson's  basic  statement  that  "Style  is  the 
greatest  antiseptic  in  literature"  is  unmistakably  just,  as  are 
his  statements  that  "cardinal  emotions  and  elementary  states 
of  feeling"  are  "the  primary  stuff  of  lyric  poetry."  Had  his 
poetry  in  it  more  of  these,  it  would  be  greater,  and  could  be 
greater  would  he  write  of  these  things,  rising  from  them  to 
higher. 

But  through  all  life  and  death  and  hirth, 
Earth  and  the  waters  'neath  the  earth, 

Are  Song's  domain; 
Nor  aught  so  lowly  but  is  worth 

The  loftiest  strain,    .    .    . 

'Tis  from  these  moods  in  which  Life  stands 
With  feet  earth-planted,  yet  with  hands 
Stretched  toward  visionary  lands 
Where  vapours  lift 
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A  moment,  and  aerial  strands 
Qeam  through  the  rift. 

The  poet  wins,  in  hours  benign, 
An  older  than  the  Delphic  Shrine, 
Those  intimations  faint  and  fine, 

To  which  belongs 
Whatever  character  divine 

Invest  his  songs. 

Like  Tennyson,  who  frankly  boasted  that  Style  was  his, 
but  as  frankly  admitted  that  subjects  to  write  on  did  not  come 
to  him  easily,  Mr.  Watson  admits  his  "muse  a  fitful  presence 
seldom  tarrying  long."  In  "Invention"  he  hails  creation  the 
supreme  rapture,  but  creation  is  not  to  him  the  work  of  one 
inspired  mood.  A  careful  and  unresting  workman,  he  changes 
his  verses  if  he  thinks  he  can  better  them.  He  generally  does 
better  them,  almost  always  betters  their  form,  although  some- 
times in  so  doing  he  omits  some  phrase  that  drove  his  meaning 
home.  Fine  as  the  "Ode  in  May"  was  when  he  sent  it  to  the 
press  from  Southport,  it  is  finer  in  the  corrected  and  lengthened 
version  that  appeared  in  "The  Hope  of  the  World."  He  is 
hardly  exact,  then,  in  calling  himself  a  minstrel  "who  finds, 
not  fashions  his  numbers." 

I  have  quoted  from  a  number  of  poems  in  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son writes  of  poetry.  Some  of  these  are  devoted  to  poetry 
alone,  others  mention  it  only  by  the  way,  but  almost  his  every 
mention  of  it  is  felicitous.  How  high  his  ideal,  how  hard  his 
striving  to  reach  it  is  indicated  in  those  extracts.  Art,  he 
says,  brings  travail  and  work,  but  keeps  no  record  of  them. 
Certainly  in  his  verse  as  he  gives  it  to  the  world  there  is  no 
evidence  of  toil,  there  is  "on  the  summits  repose."  No  thought 
of  his  is  ever  obscured,  although  its  emphasis  may  be  lessened 
by  a  sacrifice  to  exigencies  of  verse,  his  form  is  always  what  he 
would  have  it;  yet  he  is  not  content  with  these  perfections. 
He  knows  "The  Sovereign  Poet"  has  more  than  these : 

The  glorious  riddle  of  his  rhythmic  breath, 
His  might,  his  spell,  we  know  not  what  they  be : 
We  only  feel,  whatever  he  uttereth, 
This  savours  not  of  death. 
This  hath  a  relish  of  eternity. 
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It  is  in  single  lines  and  short  passages  of  Mr.  Watson's 
that  I  note  "a  relish  of  eternity."  Like  Pope,  to  whom  he  owes 
much,  and  from  whose  poems  he  has  culled  a  list  of  fine  lines 
that  must  surprise  an  age  that  holds  ''disease  and  death's  ir- 
reparable doom"  to  be  Pope's  sole  contribution  to  poetry,  Mr. 
Watson  is  most  memorable  in  single  lines  and  brief  passages. 
Some  of  them  are  of  rhetorical,  others  of  poetical  excellence ; 
and  these  quotations  must  substantiate,  I  think,  my  feeling  that 
by  temperament,  if  not  by  training,  Mr.  Watson  is  nearer  to  the 
eighteenth  century  writers  than  any  of  our  contemporary  poets. 
Such  lines  as  these  seem  to  me  better  proof  of  this  kinship  than 
his  preference  for  the  decasyllabic  couplet:  "They  see  not 
clearliest  who  see  all  things  clear;"  "Powerless  potentates  and 
foolish  sages  Impede  the  slow  steps  of  the  pompous  ages;" 
"The  sense  of  greatness  keeps  a  nation  great ;"  "The  dullness  of 
entire  feHcity;"  "A  devil  of  exceeding  rich  resource;"  "His 
trick  of  doing  nothing  with  an  air;"  "Came  over  with  the 
Conqueror  type  of  mind."  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  mainly 
rhetorical  in  their  appeal.  Those  that  follow  mainly  poetical : 
"Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  came;  And  abject  from  the 
Spheres,"  "Fiercely  sweet  as  stormy  springs,  Mighty  hopes 
are  blowing  wide."  "Youth  irrepressibly  fair  wakes  like  a 
wondering  rose;"  "The  high  imperial  Past  is  dead;"  "And 
ever  more  the  deepest  words  of  God  Are  yet  the  easiest  to 
understand;"  "A  lofty  song  of  lowly  weal  and  dole."  Most 
of  these  lines  are  taken  from  his  decasyllabic  rhymed  couplets ; 
but  others  are  from  his  blank  verse,  sonnets,  el^acs,  and  the 
various  lyric  forms  in  which  he  writes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  clarity  of  his  verse,  its  stateliness,  its 
compressedness,  its  sonorousness,  its  infrequent  magic,  its  in- 
frequent inbreathings  of  romance.  It  has  harmony  too,  less 
often  melody.  There  are  seldom  passages  that  make  me  pause 
and  say,  "What  this  means  I  don't  know  and  don't  care,  for  it 
is  beautiful;"  but  here  is  one  not  very  nearly  applicable,  yet 

beautiful: 

The  South  shall  bless,  the  East  shall  blight, 

The  red  rose  of  the  Dawn  shall  blow ; 
The  million-lilied  stream  of  Night 

Wide  in  ethereal  meadows  flow. 
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Mr.  Watson,  for  all  his  imitativeness,  seldom  attempts  to 
capture  the  highest  notes  of  English  poetry.  Yet  he  captures 
high  notes  from  many  masters.  He  can  borrow  from  the  Poe 
he  depreciates 

In  his  immemorial  fastnesses 

At  night's  aboriginal  core — 

and  he  speaks  with  Tennyson's  accents  when  he  writes  of 
"Gardens  of  odorous  bloom  and  tremulous  fruit."  Once,  too, 
he  has  reflected  the  light  that  glitters  through 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn — 

warming  it,  as  he  imprisons  it  in  words,  with  radiance  caught 
from  Wordsworth's  clear  morning  glow.  He  is  writing  of 
Keats  when  he  attains  to 

Magic  as  of  mom, 
Bursting  forever  newly  bom 

On  forests  old. 
Waking  a  hoary  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  gold. 

Many  more  of  his  memorable  passages  are,  like  these,  virtual 
paraphrases  of  great  sayings  familiar  to  us  in  the  Bible,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Arnold.  His  work  presents  somewhat  the  same  phe- 
nomenon as  that  of  the  Miltonic  school  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  used  Milton's  diction  on  subjects  approved  by  Pope. 
Pope's  greatest  line  reappears  in  Mr.  Watson  in  "The  irreme- 
diable day  and  final  doom;"  "a  divine  discontent"  becomes 
"a  large  and  liberal  discontent,"  and  echoes  all  are  these: 
"Mighty  from  Milton's  pen  and  Cromwell's  sword,"  "Not  to 
bring  peace  Mine  errand,  but  a  sword,"  "For  waters  have  con- 
nived at  our  designs,  And  winds  have  plotted  with  us,"  "There 
is,  O  grave,  thy  hourly  victory.  And  there,  O  death,  thy  sting." 
Like  the  eighteenth  century  poets,  he  is  again  in  his  habit  of 
calling  a  river  "a  wave,"  the  Mediterranean  "the  southern 
foam;"  in  his  predilection  to  critical  and  occasional  and  di- 
dactic verse,  in  his  usual  repression  of  exultant  passion,  in  his 
narrow  range  of  vision. 

It  is  here  that  his  limitations  are  most  manifest.     It  is  not 
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that,  as  Wordsworth  accused  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Wat- 
son does  not  write  with  eye  on  the  object — ^you  fed  he  sees 
it ;  but  that  he  does  not  receive  an  individual  impression  from 
it,  that  he  takes  impressions  of  some  one  that  saw  and  noted  it 
before,  that  perhaps  his  reflection  upon  it  is  his  own,  but  that 
oftenest  his  opinion  too  is  the  opinion  of  some  other.  He  may 
go  alone  with  his  Muse  by  the  sea  or  among  the  mountains, 
but  the  memory  of  what  sea  and  mountains  have  said  to  others 
deafens  his  ears.  She  may  be,  as  he  says,  "hill-cradled  and 
baptized  with  brine;"  but  the  hill  winds  have  not  reached  her 
heart,  they  cannot  even  flutter  the  stiff  brocades  with  which 
she  is  robed,  in  which  she  moves  with  inviolate  patrician  grace; 
in  her  heart  is  no  tiunult  of  the  sea,  though  its  majesty  is  still 
a  rumor  there.  Yet  she  has  kept  her  vow,  as  Mr.  Watson 
proudly  boasts,  "that  she  would  dwell  with  greatest  things," 
and  if  she  has  not  really  known  "the  mountain  spell,**  "the 
sky  enchantment,"  there  are  other  "greatest  things"  than  these. 
Of  great  poets  often,  of  "the  high  imperial  past"  of  En- 
gland less  often,  of  nature  and  of  dream-laden  romance  now 
and  then,  Mr.  Watson  has  written  with  style  but  short  of 
great.    And  to  do  these  things  is  no  little  thing. 

Cornelius  Weygandt. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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MAURICE  MAETERLINCK  AS  A  DRAMATIC 
ARTIST. 

Modern  drama,  socialistic,  reactionary,  and  revolutionary, 
ever  since  Nora  Helmer  left  her  home  in  quest  of  the  truth, 
is  to-day  in  a  stage  of  rapid  evolution.  Freytag  wrote  his 
classic  on  the  technic  of  the  drama  before  Henrik  Ibsen  had 
written  his  great  social  dramas  of  modern  life,  which  now 
invite  the  attention  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Hauptmann, 
Sudermann,  and  Maeterlinck  had  not  written  a  single  one  of 
their  distinctive,  new-century  dramas;  they  were  either  babes 
or  unborn. 

I. 

The  questions  of  aesthetics  aroused  by  these  daring  thinkers 
and  artists  are  now  daily  discussed;  but  Freytag's  successor 
has  not  yet  appeared  to  justify  to  the  artistic  and,  it  may  be 
said,  to  the  scientific  conscience  the  most  modem  forms  of 
tragic  art.  How  shall  we  classify  what  Edmund  Gosse  calls 
Ibsen's  exclusive  invention,  "the  drama  of  catastrophe"?  Is 
grandeur  of  soul  a  necessary  quality  of  the  tragic  hero?  If 
this  be  granted,  how  shall  we  justify  the  innovation  of  such 
unideal  protagonists  as  the  moral  pervert,  Hedda  Gabler,  in 
the  play  of  that  name,  the  degraded  teamster  who  gives  the 
title  to  "Fuhrmann  Henschel,"  or  the  struggling  and  starving 
peasants  in  *'Die  Weber?"  Are  we  to  treat  them  cavalierly, 
as  Hapgood  does,  when  he  declares  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  drama  to  place  ideal  characters  in  ideal  situations  ?  If 
the  dramatist  neglects  that  law,  he  must  go— the  law  remains. 
Recognizing  la  pitie  sociale  as  the  inspiration  and  the  perfecting 
of  civil  life  as  the  motive  of  the  Ibsenian  drama,  shall  we  still 
accept  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  pity  and  fear  as  the  basis 
of  the  tragic  emotions  ?  Does  the  choice  lie  between  the  pessi- 
mistic, half-cynical  theory  of  M.  Faguet  and  the  optimistic, 
human  view  of  Herr  Volkeldt?  Shall  we  depreciate  the  hu- 
manitarian drama,  the  drama  with  a  purpose,  just  because  it 
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has  an  obvious  moral,  or  shall  we  agree  with  Goethe,  le  plus 
grand  des  critiques  fnodemes  et  de  tous  les  temps,  in  his  remark 
that  he  did  not  object  to  a  dramatic  poet  having  a  moral  in- 
fluence in  view,  provided  he  gave  his  subject  effective  and 
artistic  treatment? 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  said  not  long  ago:  "The  poet  who 
could  find  to-day,  in  material  science,  the  unknown  that  sur- 
rounds us,  or,  in  his  own  heart,  the  equivalent  for  ancient  fa- 
tality— ^a  force  that  is  of  equally  resistless  predestination,  a 
force  as  universally  admitted — would  infallibly  produce  a 
masterpiece."  He  believes,  however,  that  this  supposition  is 
none  too  likely  to  be  realized,  although  he  does  not  refer  to 
Ibsen  and  Hauptmann  in  their  masterly  attempts  at  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope.  In  the  "Ghosts"  of  Ibsen,  the  "Vor  Son- 
nenaufgang"  of  Hauptmann,  the  "Les  Avaries"  of  Brieux, 
the  "Atonement"  of  Potapenko,  and  in  other  recent  dramas, 
heredity  has  taken  on  a  guise  and  assumed  proportions  almost 
as  menacing  as  those  of  the  Greek  Nemesis.  The  persistent 
recurrence  of  such  dramas  suggests  the  natural  query:  To 
what  extent  is  the  dramatist  warranted  in  treating  the  biological 
theory  of  heredity  as  fixed  and  tmalterable  law  ? 

These  and  many  other  delicate  and  complex  questions, 
raised  by  the  modem  dramatist  as  an  interpreter  of  life,  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  answered  by  the  dramatic  critic  and  by 
the  dramatic  public.  These  problems  are  too  near  to  us,  per- 
haps, for  the  dramatic  critic  of  to-day  to  give  us  the  just  and 
definitive  solution,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, in  his  "Development  of  the  Drama,"  did  not  seek  to 
throw  any  light  upon  these  vexed  questions,  the  settlement  of 
which  so  vitally  concerns  the  evolution  of  dramatic  art. 

Ibsen  can  scarcely  be  called  popular  on  the  stage,  although 
he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  dramatist ;  nor  can  Haupt- 
mann and  Sudermann  be  said  to  have  reached  a  wide  public  out- 
side of  their  own  country.  So  strange,  so  unquiet,  often  so 
incomprehensible  are  Maeterlinck's  plays  that  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  they  will  never  touch  the  masses. 
Those  of  his  plays — ^by  no  means  all — which  have  been  staged 
have  not  always  met  with  unquestioned  success.    In  a  sense, 
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then,  the  dramatic  public  may  be  said  to  have  already  registered 
its  verdict.  Still  there  are  few  students  of  the  modem  drama, 
it  is  claimed,  who  can  truthfully  deny  that  the  reputation  of 
Ibsen,  of  Sudermann,  of  Hauptmann,  and  of  Maeterlinck  is 
steadily  waxing  rather  than  waning  with  the  passage  of  time. 
With  the  growing  enlightenment  and  education  of  the  dramat- 
ic public  in  the  school  of  the  naturalistic  and  symbolic  drama, 
these  dramatists  are  slowly  but  inevitably  gaining  greater  and 
more  universal  appreciation. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  a  dramatic  artist  of  unusual,  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  phenomenal  talent,  has 
suffered  unmercifully  at  the  hands  of  his  critics.  And  only  too 
often  he  has  suffered  from  the  false  standards  of  comparison 
by  which  he  has  been  measured.  He  is  judged  too  often  not  by 
his  possible  failure  to  attain  the  ideal  he  has  set  for  himself 
but  by  his  failure  to  attain  the  ideal  set  by  some  one  else.  He 
has  been  called  everything  that  he  is  not,  everything  that  he 
does  not  aspire  to  be,  from  degenerate  to  Shakespeare.  He  is 
maligned  for  presenting  too  much  action  in  "La  Princesse 
Maleine" ;  he  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  presenting  none  at  all  in 
"L'Intruse."  He  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  New  Decadentism;  yet  it  was  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  I 
believe,  who  called  him  "the  greatest  living  poet  of  love,  if  not 
the  greatest  poet  of  love  that  ever  lived."  He  is  even  com- 
miserated for  not  being  "Dickensy,"  for  not  infusing  into  such 
a  mystic  and  symbolic  poem  as  "Les  Sept  Princesses''  the  robust 
humor  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit ! 

When  we  test  M.  Maeterlinck's  dramas  by  the  clearly  formu- 
lated laws  of  dramatic  art,  as  expounded  by  the  leading  dra- 
matic critics,  we  are  forced  at  once  to  the  admission  that  his 
dramas  do  not  comply  with  these  laws.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  most  important  law  of  the  drama,  as  recently  stated  by  M. 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  In  his  statement  the  drama  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  other  forms  of  literature,  in  that  it  must 
always  deal  with  some  exertion  of  the  human  will.  To  inter- 
est us,  he  claims,  a  drama  must  present  a  struggle,  its  chief 
character  must  desire  something  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
being.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  a  quality  in  a  number  of  M. 
14 
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Maeterlinck's  so-called  dramas.  The  morbid  obsession  and  ter- 
rified imaginings  of  a  child  in  the  dark,  the  mystic  and  ineffable 
beauty  of  seven  sleeping  princesses  in  a  barren  castle  beside  the 
sobbing  sea,  the  invisible,  disquieting,  terrifying  image  of  death 
stealing  in,  during  the  lonely  watches  of  the  night,  upon  a 
family  gathered  together  near  the  bedside  of  a  loved  one — ^in 
these  dusky  and  shadowy  pictures  of  hallucination,  terror,  and 
mystic  suggestion  is  found  no  figure  of  determined  will,  strid- 
ing with  dominant  step  across  the  stage,  resolute  in  seeking  his 
own  ends.  Tihe  law  as  formulated  by  M.  Brunetiere  is  not  ful- 
filled in  these  no-plot  dramas. 

II. 

If  M.  Maeterlinck's  plays,  certainly  a  number  of  them,  do 
not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  drama,  as  enunciated  by  dra- 
matic critics,  yet  they  resemble  so  strikingly  certain  other  art 
forms  as  to  deserve  consideration  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews's  definition  of  the  Short-story,  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  criticism  of  fictional  forms,  and  M.  Anatole  France's 
celebrated  definition  of  criticism  seem  to  fit  certain  of  Maeter- 
linck's plays  as  though  the  generalizations  had  been  made  from 
them. 

Mr.  Matthews  shows  much  critical  actunen  in  his  discussion 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Short-story.  After  making  clever  and 
well-founded  distinctions  between  the  Novel  and  the  Novelette, 
the  Novel  and  the  Short-story,  and  the  Short-story  and  the 
story  which  is  merely  short,  he  gfives  a  clear-cut  definition  of 
the  Short-story,  upon  which  he  justly  plumes  himself.  His 
contention  is  that  the  Short-story  must  always  convey  essential 
unity  of  impression,  or,  as  Poe  phrased  it,  a  totality  of  effect. 
From  many  examples  of  the  Short-story,  which  are  considered 
the  finest  types  of  that  form,  Mr.  Matthews  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  as  a  writer  of  Short- 
stories  who  has  not  ingenuity,  originality,  and  compression, 
and  that  most  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  this  line  had  also 
the  touch  of  fantasy. 

Take  M.  Maeterlinck's  "L'Intruse,"  for  instance,  and  con- 
sider it  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Matthews's  definition  of  the  Short- 
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story.  A  wonderfully  convincing  study  in  hallucination,  this 
play  is  the  most  striking,  awe-compelling,  and,  withal,  the  most 
original  of  all  of  the  no-plot  dramas  of  M.  Maeterlinck. 

The  grandfather,  blind  and  helpless,  is  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  his  three  granddaughters  around  him.     The  old 
man's  beloved  daughter  has  given  birth  to  a  child,  and  lies  ill 
in  the  inner  chamber.     The  atmosphere  is  pregnant  with  ca- 
tastrophe, the  senses  are  chilled  by  the  intimation  of  impending 
misfortune.  Overbrooded  by  anticipant  foreboding,  the  grand- 
father feels  the  approach  of  death.     His  senses,  subtile  and 
acute  beyond  their  wont,  from  his  blindness  perhaps,  give  him         / 
unmistakable  warning.    The  gradual  approach  of  some  unseen        \ 
being,  the  fright  of  the  swans,  the  hush  of  nature,  the  sharpen-        | 
ing  of  the  scythe,  the  opening  of  the  house  door,  the  footsteps 
on  the  stair,  the  fitful  gleams  and  sudden  extinguishment  of         1 
the  lamp — ^the  significance  of  all  these  signs  and  portents  is         \ 
diAaned  by  the  blind  old  grandfather  alone.     When  finally         / 
some  one  is  heard  to  rise  in  the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  sitting        / 
room,  the  old  man  shudders  with  peculiar  horror.    The  door 
of  the  inner  chamber  is  opened,  and  a  Sister  of  Charity  an- 
notmces  by  a  sign  that  his  daughter  is  dead.    The  Intruder  has 
at  last  gained  admittance. 

This  little  play,  which  the  late  Richard  Hovey  declared  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  him  the  only  time  he  ever  saw 
it  presented,  carries  the  stamp  of  that  unity  of  impression,  that 
totality  of  effect  which  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Short-story.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  originality  displayed  in  the  entire  conception. 
The  art  which  well-nigh  makes  the  impalpable  invade  the  realm 
of  the  tangible,  the  supernatural  to  place  one  foot  over  the 
border  line  of  the  natural,  is  exhibited  here  in  an  advanced 
state  of  perfection.  The  touch  of  fantasy  lurks  in  every  line, 
every  feature  of  the  play.  In  "L'Intruse"  as  a  psychologic 
concept,  a  deep  and  penetrating  insight  into  subjective  states  of 
iljind,  in  direct  correspondence  with  movements  in  the  super- 
natural  worlds  is  revealed  with  bizarre  and  subtile  artistry- 
It  is  not  so  much  that  M.  Maeterlinck  has  created  a  new  shiver, 
as  Victor  Hugo  said  of  Baudelaire,  but  that  he  has  evoked  a 
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shiver  in  a  novel  and  startling  way.  As  a  finished  study  in 
hallucination,  "L'Intruse"  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
drama  of  material  action — it  is  a  dramatized  Short-story  of 
psychic  suggestion. 

"L'Intruse"  was  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the  dramatized 
Short-story  because  it^^excels  all  the^ther  no^plot^dramas  of 
M.  Maeterlinck  in  power  and  inevitableness.  Perhaps  "Les 
Aveugles,"  because  of  the  quiescence  and  paralyzed  initiative  of 
the  groping  blind  men,  and  because,  too,  its  conclusion  is  not 
"short,  sharp,  and  shocking,"  comes  nearer  being  a  Sketch  cast 
in  dramatic  form  than  a  dramatized  Short-story ;  but  certainly 
"Les  Sept  Princesses"  and  "Interieur"  are  examples  of  the  lat- 
ter form,  as  clearly  as  is  "Ulntruse."  The  artistic  kinship  of 
Maeterlinck  with  De  Maupassant,  Baudelaire,  and  Poe  be- 
comes all  the  more  patent  when  we  recognize  M.  Maeterlinck's 
no-plot  dramas  not  only  as  occult  studies  in  hallucination  but 
as  dramatized  versions  of  the  perfected  art-form  of  these 
masters  of  the  Short-story. 

Besides  these  no-plot  dramas  of  M.  Maetelinck,  there  are 
certain  others,  marked  by  a  clear  thread  of  plot,  more  or  less 
definite  characterization,  and  somewhat  vague  motivation, 
which  are  very  interesting  as  illustrations  and  exemplifications 
of  M.  Anatole  France's  ideas  on  criticism.  Self-revelation  and 
self-expression,  in  the  opinion  of  that  refined  and  polished 
prosateur,  is  the  basic  quality  of  criticism,  and  in  his  celebrated 
article  on  the  subject  he  defined  criticism  as  "The  adventures  of 
a  soul  among  masterpieces."  In  further  amplification  of  this 
idea  he  added :  "In  order  to  be  frank,  the  critic  ought  to  say. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  speak  of  myself,  d  propos  of  Shakes- 
peare or  Racine  or  Pascal  or  Goethe — ^by  no  means  a  bad  op- 
portunity." 

Several  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  dramas — notably  two,  "La 
Princesse  Maleine"  and  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" — might  not  in- 
appropriately be  described  as  the  adventures  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck's personality  among  masterpieces.  If  Prof.  William  L. 
Phelps's  charge  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  indebtedness  to  Browning's 
"Luria"^  for  much  of  the  plot  and  some  of  the  leading  charac- 

*  Since  this  article  was  written.  Professor  Phelps  has  received  a  reply  to 
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ters  in  "Monna  Vanna"  be  sustained,  then  "La  Princesse  Ma- 
leine,"  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  and  "Monna  Vanna''  may  all 
be  classed  together  as  interpretations  and  modifications  by  a 
new-century  mystic  of  dramatic  characters  formerly  interpreted 
by  other  great  poets. 

When  Max  Nordau  contemptuously  characterized  "La 
Princesse  Maleine"  as  a  sort  of  cento  out  of  Shakespeare,  a 
"Shakespeare  anthology  for  children  and  Patagonians,"  he  was 
giving  expression  to  the  same  idea  from  an  obverse  point  of 
view  that  prompted  the  brilliant  author  of  "Les  Affaires  sont 
Les  Affaires"  to  dub  Maurice  Maeterlinck  the  "Belgian  Shakes- 
peare." One  is  inclined  rather  to  agree  with  Zangwill  in  his 
remark  that,  if  Maeterlinck  be  not  the  "Belgian  Shakespeare," 
certainly  he  may,  with  truth,  be  called  a  Shakespearean  Bel- 
gian. No  sympathetic  student  of  Shakespeare  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  Hamlet  of  irresolution  and  pale  cast  of  thought  in 
Hjalmar,  a  composite  of  Juliet  and  Ophelia  in  Maleine,  the 
nurse  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  the  nurse  of  Maeterlinck's  an- 
thological  play,  the  frenzied  Lear  in  the  old  King,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  in  Queen  Anne.  Disguised  in  some  measure  by  the 
vag^e  and  impressionist  touches  of  the  mystic's  brush,  the  re- 
semblance is  not  to  be  concealed,  the  lineaments  are  virtually 
the  same.  The  presentment,  though  cotmterfeit,  is  none  the 
less  a  presentment.  A  liberal  interpretation  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
remark  that  he  tries  to  write  Shakespeare  for  a  theater  of 
marionettes  would  credit  M.  Maeterlinck  with  a  redistribution 
of  values  in  Shakespeare's  themes  and  personages,  demanded 
by  the  newer  psychology  and  the  newer  mysticism. 

That  passage  in  the  fifth  canto  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  which 

the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Belgian  dramatist  to  clear  the  matter  up.  In 
that  letter  M.  Maeterlinck  says:  "You  are  entirely  right;  between  an 
episodic  scene  of  my  second  act — that  in  which  Prinzivalle  unmasks  Tri- 
vulzio — and  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  'Luria'  there  exists  a  similarity 
which  I  am  astonished  was  not  pointed  out  earlier.  I  am  the  more  aston- 
ished because,  far  from  concealing  this  similarity,  I  took  pains  myself  to 
indicate  it  by  using  exactly  the  same  hostile  towns,  the  same  epoch,  and 
almost  the  same  persons — although  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  trans- 
pose the  whole  and  render  the  borrowing  unrecognizable,  if  my  intention 
had  been  to  dissimulate." 
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has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  in  all  poetry  of  the  pity  and 
the  tragedy  of  love,  furnished  to  M.  Maeterlinck  the  story  of 
his  drama  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  He  did  not,  as  did  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Signor  D'Annunzio,  write  ex- 
plicitly on  the  Da  Rimini  theme.  He  veiled  the  source  of  his 
drama  in  the  imindicative  title  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  some  nameless  cotmtry,  and  the  story  is 
projected  into  a  gloomy  setting  of  old  forgotten  castles. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  its  spiritual  as  well  as  material  aspects,  the 
story  is  well-nigh  identical  with  that  of  the  two  who  go  for- 
ever on  the  accursed  air.  It  is  as  close  to  the  recorded  data  of 
the  story  as  the  other  plays  based  explicitly  on  the  story  of 
Rimini,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  play  of  Crawford. 
Paolo  and  Francesco  are  prototypes  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande, 
Gianciotto  of  Golaud,  and  Concordia,  Gianciotto's  daughter, 
of  Yniold,  the  little  son  of  Golaud.  The  role  of  imconscious  in- 
former is  played  by  the  child  of  the  unloved  husband,  by  Con- 
cordia in  Crawford's,  by  Yniold  in  Maeterlinck's  play. 

"Monna  Vanna"  certainly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Browning's  "Luria"  in  its  substructure  and  some  of  its  details. 
The  betrayer  and  the  betrayed,  the  mercenary  and  the  patriot, 
play  almost  identical  parts  in  the  two  plays.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  very  probable,  after  a  careful  study  of  both  dramas,  that 
Maeterlinck  is  indebted  to  Browning  for  some  of  the  facts  and 
motives,  as  well  as  the  locality,  era,  and  basal  structure  of  the 
earlier  part  of  "Monna  Vanna."  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  M.  Maeterlinck  that  the  intent  and  tendency 
of  "Monna  Vanna,"  with  its  predominant  love-motive,  has  no 
point  of  contact  here  with  "Luria,"  which  does  not  touch  upon 
the  desire  of  man  for  woman. 

"La  Princesse  Maleine,"  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  and  "Mon- 
na Vanna"  all  evidence  how  carefully  and  sympathetically  M. 
Maeterlinck  has  read  his  Shakespeare,  his  Dante,  and  his 
Browning.  And  in  every  case  his  adaptation,  modification,  or 
amplification  of  the  facts,  material  or  spiritual,  and  his  re-pres- 
entation of  the  characters  he  has  chosen  to  reincarnate,  reveal 
an  individuality,  a  distinctive  habit  of  mind,  and  an  originality 
of  depiction  which  mark  an  exceptional  and  unusual  talent. 
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The  three  plays,  with  their  haunting  beauty,  dreamy  sentiment, 
and  gentle  melancholy,  suffused,  too,  with  a  sort  of  lunar  bril- 
liance, are  the  personal  impressions  M.  Maeterlinck  has  given 
us  of  his  adventures  among  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  and  Browning. 

III. 

As  a  dramatic  artist,  M.  Maeterlinck's  history  is  both  inter- 
esting and  unique.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  first  artistic  im- 
pulse he  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  freighted  with  symbolism, 
and  surcharged  with  thoughts  of  almost  superhuman  implica- 
tion. Then  he  took  up  his  own  plays,  as  any  critic  might  have 
done,  and  drew  from  them  certain  conclusions  concerning  a 
new  theory  of  dramatic  art,  out  of  which  he  formulated  his 
conception  of  a  "static  theater" — an  analytic  method  reminding 
one  strongly  of  Poe's  dissection  of  his  poem  "The  Raven,"  in 
his  celebrated  essay,  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition."  Mae- 
terlinck's subsequent  study,  and  the  deeper  insight  into  certain 
principles  he  thus  acquired,  led  him  to  reject  the  philosophy 
of  his  earlier  plays.  In  a  striking  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Mystery,"  he  analyzes  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  little  dramas,  and  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  conception  of  life  there  revealed  is  not  healthy;  that 
it  is  "one  of  those  profound  but  sterile  truths  which  the  poet 
may  salute  as  he  passes  on  his  way,"  but  with  which  he  should 
not  abide. 

His  greatest  drama,  "Monna  Vanna,"  was  first  produced  at 
Paris  in  June,  1902,  subsequently  played  to  enthusiastic  au- 
diences in  Belgium  and  Austria,  with  Mme.  Maeterlinck  in 
the  title  role,  forbidden  production  in  England  by  the  dra- 
matic censor,  and  presented  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Irving  Place  Theater,  on  December  17  last.  The  great 
poetic  beauty  and  structural  symmetry  of  this  play  mark  it  as 
Maeterlinck's  supreme  dramatic  achievement.  The  characters 
are  natural  rather  than  supernatural,  human  rather  than  super- 
human, and  the  action  is  rapid,  stirring,  and  animated.  Mae- 
terlinck here  shows  the  final  evolution  of  his  dramatic  instinct 
and  talent  into  the  human  drama  of  action,  motive,  and  respon- 
sibility to  be  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  of  dra- 
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matic  art  as  propounded  by  the  greatest  critics  and  philoso- 
phers. 

Maeterlinck's  new  romantic-symbolical  drama,  ^^^oyz^^y' 
is  more  in  the  key  of  his  earlier  productions  than  in  that  of 
"Monna  Vanna."  This  most  recent  drama  of  M.  Maeterlinck, 
produced  at  the  Gymnase  in  Paris  in  June,  1903,  is  intermediate 
in  tendency  and  artistic  purpose  between  his  earlier  dramas 
and  the  realistic  "Monna  Vanna."  In  the  words  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck :  "It  represents  the  triumph  of  will  and  love  over  destiny 
or  fatality,  as  against  the  converse  lesson  of  *Monna  Vanna.'  " 
In  this  drama  Maeterlinck's  distinctively  symbolic  method  finds 
the  same  full  play  as  in  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  "Les  Sept 
Princesses,"  and  "La  Princesse  Maleine,"  yet  does  not  lose  it- 
self, as  in  those  plays,  in  vague  obscurity  and  paradoxical  pro- 
fundity. The  success  it  met  with  in  Paris  at  the  hands  of  a 
brilliant  company  of  authors,  literators,  and  critics,  was  ample 
Testimony  to  its  imaginative  and  poetic  beauty. 

Ibsen  has  deeply  influenced  his  contemporaries,  drama  can 
never  be  just  the  same  again,  as  Bernard  Shaw  said,  since 
Ibsen  has  written,  but  his  message  has  been  delivered.  Haupt- 
mann,  at  one  time  giving  almost  certain  promise  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  Ibsen,  has  turned  from  modem  life  in  his  ef- 
fort to  evoke  the  shade  of  "Poor  Henry."  Sudermann,  whose 
"Heimat"  and  more  recent  "Es  Lebe  das  Leben"  are  perhaps 
the  most  signal  examples  of  his  ability  to  portray  modem  so- 
cial conditions  and  social  evils,  has  recently  disappointed  the 
world  by  his  reactionary  and  enigmatical  drama  of  past  poli- 
tics, "Der  Sturmgeselle  Socrates."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for 
M.  Maeterlinck,  "Joyzelle,"  poetically  beautiful  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  may  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  reversion  to  type. 
Now  that  M.  Maeterlinck  has  shown  us  such  a  rare  flower  of 
his  exotic  talent  as  "Monna  Vanna,"  the  world  awaits  with 
cagemess  the  free  and  full  efflorescence  of  his  genius.  May 
he  give  to  us  that  new  theater  of  which  he  has  spoken  so  elo- 
quently and  so  beautifully — "a  theater  of  peace  and  happiness, 
and  of  beauty  without  tears !" 

Archibald  Henderson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
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Many  lovers  of  dramatic  literature,  and  especially  those  of 
a  more  serious  turn  of  mind,  may  question  the  worthiness  of 
giving  any  extended  consideration  to  the  plays  and  dramatic 
theories  of  that  innovator,  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Judging 
from  the  numerous  cartoons  and  sarcasms  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  reviews  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
it  may  be  safe  to  venture  that  he  will  never  be  taken  seriously. 
The  best  and,  indeed,  most  satisfying  reason  for  this  arises  from 
the  non-serious  disposition  of  the  man  himself.  His  method 
defeats  his  purpose,  if  he  really  has  a  well-defined  purpose. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  students  of  serious  literature  have 
neither  heard  of  nor  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Shaw.  As  much 
as  he  craves  for  notoriety,  he  is,  after  all,  a  comparative  non- 
entity. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  plays  are  not 
important  enough  for  purposes  of  study.  And,  further,  that 
so  many  students  neglect  reading  the  prefaces,  in  which  the 
real  show  is  striking  out  at  all  sides  and  comers.  We  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  reading  prefaces  to  plays.  The  play  itself 
is  the  thing,  and  the  preface  is  an  absolutely  unnecessary  ad- 
junct. From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Shaw  fully  deserves  his 
nonrecognition. 

The  case  with  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  so  very  sad  after  all.  He 
has  been  awarded  a  place  in  that  scholarly  journal,  Englische 
Studien.  Certainly  a  writer  must  possess  some  importance, 
from  the  German  standpoint,  to  be  so  considered.  In  a  recent 
number  of  this  journal.  Dr.  Max  Meyerfeld  criticises  at  length 
and  in  a  very  conclusive  manner  the  works  of  Mr.  Shaw.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  critic  tears  our 
dramatist  apart  and  calls  him  a  "quacksalber."  Do  not  allow 
this  to  prejudice  you.  Our  purpose  in  citing  this  review  is 
merely  to  seek  some  justification  for  devoting  a  little  time  and 
space  to  a  consideration  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  plays. 

It  is  wise  to  read  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shaw  with  an  open  mind. 
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In  the  Critic  for  October,  1903,  Mr.  William  Archer  remarks ; 
"Mr.  Shaw's  typewriter  is  the  pom-pom  of  the  literary  battle- 
field. It  is  not  a  weapon  of  great  range  or  caliber;  but  for 
making  people  sit  up  it  has  no  equal."  Mr.  Shaw  does  cer- 
tainly stimulate  you  with  his  ideas  and  point  of  view  on  social 
questions  and  extravagances  of  the  time.  If  you  can  overcome, 
for  a  brief  period,  your  prejudice  against  the  drama  of  to-day, 
and  cease  contrasting  it  too  minutely  with  masterpieces  of  past 
times,  genuine  enjoyment  awaits  you  in  the  reading  of  his 
plays. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  is  of  Irish  extraction.  He  was  bom 
in  Dublin  on  July  26,  1856.  He  went  to  London  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  began  his  career  by  writing  novels,  the  most 
notable  among  them  being  "Caskel  Byron's  Profession." 
Later  he  passed  into  his  critical  period,  combining  socialist  agi- 
tation with  criticism  of  the  fine  arts,  using  the  Fabian  Society 
and  the  Saturday  Review  as  means  for  the  divulgence  of  his 
theories.  Following  upon  this  came  the  Ibsen  craze,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  theater  in  London, 
for  which  Shaw  wrote  plays.  His  life  so  far  has  thus  been 
successively  spent  as  a  political  reformer,  novelist,  art  critic, 
musical  critic,  dramatic  critic,  and,  as  he  facetiously  remarks, 
as  "vestryman."  His  best  works  are  "Quintessence  of  Ib- 
senism,"  1891;  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite,"  1898;  "Plays: 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant,"  1898;  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans," 
1900;  "The  Admirable  Bashville,"  1901;  and  "Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession,"  1902. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  no  taste  for  what  is  called  popular  art,  no 
belief  in  popular  morality,  no  belief  in  popular  religion,  no 
admiration  for  popular  heroics.  He  is  a  socialist — ^intolerant 
of  fashionable  life — ^yet  "neither  a  skeptic  nor  a  cynic  in  these 
matters,  but  simply  understanding  life  differently  from  the 
average  respectable  man." 

One  of  the  dominant  influences  upon  our  present  day  litera- 
ture is  undoubtedly  the  influence  of  sociology — "the  enthusi- 
asm for  social  truths  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform."  Mr. 
Shaw  is  laboring  under  this  kind  of  influence.  His  creed  is : 
"To  life,  the  force  behind  the  man,  intellect  is  a  necessity,  be- 
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cause  without  it  he  blunders  unto  death."  He  complains  of 
the  lack  of  this  so-called  "life-force;"  he  has  a  grievance 
against  the  marriage  law ;  he  discusses  knowingly  the  natural 
antipathy  between  blood  relations.  In  short,  Mr.  Shaw  has  a 
passion  for  reforming  the  world.  He  possesses  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Shelley  in  this.  He  discusses  at  length  the  hope- 
lessness of  an  ideal  world ;  but  sets  out  bravely  to  institute  a 
scries  of  reforms,  mainly  by  means  of  that  dreadful  weapon, 
satire. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Does  Mr.  Shaw  regard  his 
dramas  as  important  works  in  themselves  in  the  art  of  imagi- 
native literature?  or  does  he  consider  them  merely  as  frag- 
ments in  his  broad  and  general  scheme  of  reform?  If  you 
will  agree  that  every  character  in  the  dramas  is  only  Shaw 
himself  speaking  (and  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  disagree  on 
this  point),  then  the  latter  question  is  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively. Mr.  Shaw  is  a  socialist:  his  dramas  are  a  pleasant 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Shaw's  theories  are  to  be  sought  especially  in  the  pref- 
aces to  his  plays.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  wise  to  make 
excuses  for  doing  anything,  unless  you  are  already  tmderstood. 
Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  "the  reason  most  dramatists  do  not 
publish  their  plays  with  prefaces  is  that  they  cannot  write 
them.  I  write  prefaces  as  Dryden  did,  and  treatises  as  Wag- 
ner did,  because  I  can."^ 

In  these  prefaces  Mr.  Shaw  discusses  various  questions 
apropos  of  the  modem  drama:  of  the  sophisticated  tastes  of 
the  masses  of  playgoers,  of  the  censorship,  and  of  the  themes 
of  his  plays.  Whether  the  prefaces  are  really  necessary  or 
not  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  plays  is  hardly  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  consideration.  And  still  Mr.  Shaw  considers 
the  preface  a  main  feature  of  his  books.  He  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans"  (p.  xxii)  :  "I  would 
gfive  half  a  dozen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  one  of  the  pref- 
aces he  ought  to  have  written." 

We  have,  however,  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  these  pref- 
aces.   They  do  away  with  the  probable  founding  of  a  Shaw 

1  Preface  to  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  xxii. 
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Society.  Dr.  Meyerfeld  considers  them  indeed  superfluous, 
and  adds  that  Robert  Browning  had  certainly  more  reason  for 
explaining  his  enigmatic  poems.  To  diverge  a  moment,  it  is 
amusing  to  quote  in  German  what  Browning  is  said  to  have 
answered  a  querist,  apropos  of  one  of  his  poems :  "Als  ich  das 
Gredicht  schrieb,  wussten  nur  zwei  Leute,  was  es  bedeuten 
sollte,  Gott  und  Robert  Browning.    Jetzt  weiss  Gott  allein." 

Apart  from  the  essay  character  of  the  prefaces  upon  the  drama 
in  general  two  features  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  are  explained 
The  first,  and  less  important,  is  a  matter  of  typography.  Mr. 
Shaw  never  uses  italics  for  emphasis;  he  resorts  instead  to 
spacing  the  letters  of  a  word ;  he  uses  a  succession  of  exclama- 
tion and  question  marks  to  emphasize  a  line.  Examples  of 
three  question  marks  are  easily  found,  indicating  what  must 
have  been  a  strain  on  the  actor.  Mr.  Shaw  also  endeavored 
in  some  of  his  earlier  work  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  and  the  hyphen.  So,  instead  of  writing  "don't," 
"won't,"  "he'ir*  with  the  apostrophe,  he  simply  left  it  out 
and  joined  the  letters.  The  folly  of  this  innovation  became 
apparent  at  once  when  he  omitted  the  apostrophe  in  "he'll," 
for  instance. 

Of  greater  importance  is  Mr.  Shaw's  justification  for  his 
use  of  elaborate  and  literary  stage  directions.  They  are  mostly 
too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  note  this  one :  "Roebuck  Rams- 
den  is  in  his  study  opening  the  morning's  letters.  The  study, 
handsomely  and  solidly  furnished,  proclaims  the  man  of 
means.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  is  visible ;  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
at  least  two  housemaids  and  a  parlormaid  downstairs,  and  a 
housekeeper  upstairs,  who  does  not  let  them  spare  elbow  grease. 
Even  the  top  of  Roebuck's  head  is  polished;  on  a  sunshiny 
day  he  could  heliograph  his  orders  to  distant  camps  by  merely 
nodding.  In  no  other  respects,  however,  does  he  suggest  the 
military  man." 

Here  is  the  justification  for  these  prefaces  ("Plays:  Pleas- 
ant and  Unpleasant."  Vol.  L,  Preface,  p.  xxvi):  "Any  one 
reading  the  mere  dialogue  of  an  Elizabethan  play  understands 
all  but  half  a  dozen  unimportant  lines  of  it  without  difficulty, 
whilst  many  modem  plays,  highly  successful  on  the  stage. 
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are  not  merely  unreadable  but  positively  unintelligible  without 
the  stage  business.  ...  It  is  not  a  whit  less  impossible  to 
make  a  modem,  practical  stage  play  intelligible  to  a  reader  by 
dialogue  alone  than  to  make  a  pantomime  intelligible  without 
it." 

For  unimaginative  persons  such  stage  directions  would 
be  very  welcome.  But  they  are  after  all  not  stage  directions ; 
only  Bernard  Shaw's  play  of  the  imagination  and  his  com- 
ments upon  the  scene  before  the  play  proper  begins — ^and  so 
something  novel.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  Mr.  William  Butler 
Yeats's  ideas,  in  this  connection,  on  the  modem  drama.  He 
believes  in  few  gestures,  little  stage  business,  and  hardly  any 
scenery. 

In  considering  more  closely  the  dramatic  work  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  one  forbears  to  tear  him  apart  since  he  affords  so  much 
enjoyment.  In  such  a  consideration,  however,  the  usual  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  criticism  must  be  applied.  Mr.  Shaw  some- 
where says  that  the  drama  is  but  a  play  of  ideas.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Shaw  held  this  view  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  dramas  or  afterwards,  and  then  offered  it 
in  the  nature  of  a  defense.  He  creates  no  flesh  and  blood  char- 
acters. There  is  just  the  skeleton  brain  which  he  fills  with 
ideas.  And  to  get  in  an  extra  idea  he  will  sacrifice  consistency 
of  tone.  His  characters  are  all  one.  In  all  of  his  plays  the 
development  of  the  plot,  the  situations,  and  the  scenes  are  of 
main  interest — ^not  the  characters  as  such. 

In  this  probably  lies  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Shaw's  disposi- 
tion. He  is  an  idealist.  He  has  not  the  cunning  eye  to  see 
people  as  they  really  are.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
"Candida,"  one  of  the  "Pleasant  Plays,"  you  will  find  that 
the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  play  is  the  unnatural 
weakness  and  unmanliness  of  Morell,  the  husband  of  Candida. 
The  plot  is  concemed  with  the  two  lovers  of  Candida,  one  her 
husband,  and  the  other,  a  weak-minded,  silly,  mysterious  boy 
of  eighteen  years,  who  called  himself  a  poet.  The  boy  has  a 
fancy  that  he  loves  Candida,  and  Morell  knows  he  loves  his 
wife,  and  feels  confident  that  she  loves  him,  yet  he  allows  the 
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boy  to  carry  on  in  a  very  silly  manner.  This  is  certainly  an 
impossible  play — ^the  flight  of  an  uncontrolled  imagination. 
Apropos  of  just  this  characteristic,  it  is  interesting  to  discover 
the  disposition  of  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  following  circumstance: 

"Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first  performance  of  'Arms 
and  the  Man'  (at  the  Avenue  Theater),  Mr.  Shaw  was  called 
before  the  curtain  by  an  audience  of  enraptured  dilettanti.  At 
the  very  moment  of  the  author's  appearance  a  lone  man  in  the 
gallery  gave  utterance  to  a  loud  and  inimical  *Boo!'  Mr. 
Shaw  nonchalantly  raised  his  head, 

'And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord' 

remarked:  *I  rather  agree  with  you,  my  friend.'  It  was  an 
admirable  instance  of  his  impassive  coolness  under  fire,  his 
instantaneity  of  retort,  and  his  aptitude  for  saying  what  he 
does  not  mean."  {Academy,  February  9,  1901.)  His  failing, 
the  same  article  intimates,  is  "the  uncontrolled  use  of  great 
power." 

No  one  will  hesitate  to  give  Mr.  Shaw  the  credit  due  him. 
He  has  a  keen  intellect,  he  is  an  admirable  satirist,  he  is  one 
of  those  gifted  observers  who  can  see  through  almost  any- 
thing. But  his  satire  has  the  effect  of  destroying  his  dramas 
to  a  degree,  because  they  become  but  the  medium  for  it,  and 
are  not  true  representations  of  life.  Mr.  Shaw  possesses,  too, 
a  fund  of  wit  and  humor.  His  dialogue  is  a  continual  feast. 
But  since  he  dominates  his  characters,  it  little  pays  him  to 
exercise  his  unbounded  wit,  for  as  Dr.  Meyerfeld  ingeniously 
observes,  "He  too  often  laughs  at  himself."  Finally,  these 
dramas  display  the  art  of  eflfective  construction.  There  is  no 
division  of  the  acts  into  set  scenes,  but  the  scenes  neverthe- 
less suggest  and  blend  into  each  other  with  nicety. 

Ernest  Godfrey  Hoffsten. 

St.  Louis. 
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I. 

Among  the  many  more  or  less  exotic  literary  phenomena 
to  which  our  peculiar  social  conditions  have  given  rise,  no  other 
is  so  interesting  or  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  the  poetry  written 
by  German  emigrants  in  their  new  homes  beyond  the  sea. 
From  the  time  when  the  first  German  settlers  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  present  day  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
men  and  women  of  German  birth  living  in  the  United  States 
have  not  yielded  to  this  singularly  unselfish  impulse  of  song. 
Singularly  unselfish,  for  they  had  at  the  best  but  little  hope 
of  any  audience ;  of  visible  recompense  for  their  work  none  at* 
all.  Xhey  sang,  in  Goethe's  words,  as  the  bird  sings  to  whom 
his  song  is  its  own  reward.  And  from  their  work  it  would 
be  possible  to  form  a  small  anthology  of  really  admirable 
German  verse.  But  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that 
German- American  poetry  can  show  work  that  no  longer  per- 
mits itself  to  be  neglected.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  work  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Ernst  Henrici,  of  Baltimore,  or  Prof.  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard.  They  had  established  a  repu- 
tation before,  in  riper  years,  they  came  to  America.  It 
is  the  poetry  of  two  men — Konrad  Nies,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
George  Sylvester  Viereck,  of  New  York — that  deserves,  or 
rather  demands,  the  attention  and  appreciation  of  those  of  us 
who  imderstand  the  language  in  which  they  write.  The  more 
so  as  the  fate  of  the  German  poet  in  America  is  not  without 
elements  of  pathos.  His  audience  here  is  of  the  smallest;  the 
fatherland,  with  its  plethoric  literary  market,  will  hardly  heed 
him.  Influences  of  many  kinds  are  against  him,  and  Nies 
created  a  phrase  of  tragic  truthfulness  when  he  called  Ger- 
man-American poetry  "Roses  in  the  Snow." 

Of  the  two  poets  in  question,  I  shall  speak  first  of  George 
S.  Viereck.  Nies  is  the  older  poet,  and  in  some  respects  the 
more  accomplished.    But  Viereck  offers  the  almost  unparalleled 
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literary  phenomenon  of  a  poet  who  has  formed  himself  ex- 
clusively in  the  literary  traditions  of  one  language,  and  yet 
is  compelled,  in  creative  work,  to  use  another.  He  is  therefore 
the  only  real  German-American  poet,  and  deserves  our  at- 
tention not  only  on  account  of  the  high  intrinsic  value  of  his 
best  work  but  because  he  offers  a  significant  illustration  of  the 
strange  possibilities  of  our  American  civilization. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  his  fate  and  fortune — ^his  early 
removal  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  indebtedness  to  English 
poetry,  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  poet  in  that  language 
to  which  so  many  profound  sympathies  attract  him — all  these 
things  Viereck  has  embodied  in  an  English  sonnet  which 
shows  that  he  has  a  mastery  over  that  language  attained  by 
no  other  German-American  poet.  This  self-interpretative  son- 
net it  will  be  well  to  quote: 

Beyond  the  sea  a  land  of  heroes  lies^ 
Of  faery  heaths  and  rivers,  mountains  steep 
O'ergrown  with  vine;  her  memory  I  shall  keep 

Most  dear,  her  heritage  most  dearly  prize. 

But  lo,  a  lad  I  left  her,  and  mine  eyes 
Fell  on  the  sea-girt  mistress  of  the  deep. 
Where  first  my  boy's  heart  heard  as  in  a  sleep 

The  choral  walls  of  rhythmic  beauty  rise. 

O  lyric  England,  thee  I  call  mine  own. 
With  lyre  and  lute  and  wrea*h  I  come  to  thee. 
Thine  is  the  realm  of  song  as  of  the  sea. 

And  thy  mouth's  speech  is  heard  from  zone  to  zone, 
Turn  not  in  scorn  thine  ivied  brow  from  me, 

Who  am  a  suppliant  kneeling  at  thy  throne! 

George  Sylvester  Viereck  was  bom  in  Munich  in  1884.  His 
father  is  a  distinguished  German  publicist,  who  has  done 
much  since  his  residence  in  America  to  promote  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  In  Munich  young  Viereck 
attended  a  public  school  and,  after  removal  to  Berlin  in  1895, 
a  gymnasium.  Late  in  the  year  1897  his  father  took  up  his 
residence  definitely  in  America.  He  now  began  to  write 
verse,  which  was  almost  from  the  beginning  unusually  ade- 
quate in  regard  to  perfection  of  form.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  Viereck  has  passed  those  years  of  his  life  which  really 
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count  in  his  artistic  development  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  now  a  student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  one  should  concern 
oneself  seriously  with  the  life  and  poetry  of  a  lad  who  has  not 
yet  completed  his  twentieth  year.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  his  extraordinary  maturity  and  of  the  high  and 
strange  quality  of  his  best  poetic  work.  With  this  too  his 
personality  is  in  accord.  Something  elfish  and  weird  there  is 
about  him,  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  some  exotic  flower.  It 
needs  the  subtlest  S3rmpathy  to  penetrate  to  the  essential  hu- 
manity that  lies  hidden,  to  recognize  the  serious  and  mature 
artist  in  this  defiant,  engaging,  and  at  times  irritating  boy.  A 
slight  affectation  of  cjmicism  and  of  worldly  wisdom  sits  not 
ungracefully  upon  him,  but  one  forgets  and  forgives  it  easily 
enough  in  view  of  the  passionate  sincerity  of  his  best  poems. 
For  of  this  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt.  Viereck  has  lived  his 
poems.  He  is  no  callow  youth  who  embodies  unutterable 
nothings  in  flowing  verse.  His  experience  of  life  is  extremely 
narrow  in  range,  but  within  certain  limits  it  has  been  intense. 

The  only  German  influence  that  came  to  Viereck  was  that 
of  Heine.  But  that  influence  faded  soon  enough,  and  the 
poems  written  under  it  do  not  count.  Next  came  Poe,  and 
for  some  time  the  young  poet  adapted  Poe's  artistic  effects 
with  great  delicacy  to  the  needs  of  the  German  language. 
But  it  was  Swinburne  who  struck  the  fire  from  him,  and 
through  whose  saner  work  he  came  in  touch  with  the  great 
traditions  of  English  l3rric  poetry.  Rossetti  influenced  him 
slightly.  Whitman  still  more  slightly;  but  profoundly  and  en- 
duringly  the  poignant  pathos,  the  plangent  tenderness  of  the 
singer  of  "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol."  In  a  word,  then, 
Viereck  is  a  member  of  the  decadent  school  of  English  poetry 
who,  by  the  strange  play  of  fate,  uses  the  German  language. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  use  the  word  decadent  in  no 
detracting  sense,  but  merely  to  indicate  a  certain  literary  at- 
mosphere. Catullus  was  a  decadent,  and  so,  in  many  respects, 
were  Heine  and  Shelley;  and  to  give  to  the  word  a  merely 
opprobrious  sense  is  entirely  uncritical.  For  all  that,  the  limi- 
tations of  this  kind  of  poetry  and  its  defects,  both  of  which 
15 
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Viereck  shares  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  obvious.  The  best 
and  greatest  poetry  deals  largely,  sanely,  and  nobly  with  man 
and  nature  and  human  life.  Decadent  poetry  deals  intensely 
and  often  with  unforgettable  charm,  but  often  too  with  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  sanity  and  measure,  with  certain  small  s^- 
ments  in  the  great  arch  of  human  life,  segments  which  do 
not  face  the  stars  but  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  But 
after  all,  we  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  Passion  has  its  supreme 
rights,  and  to  have  added  a  new  and  striking  note  to  the  laif;e 
chorus  of  human  passion  is  Viereck's  praise  and  the  excuse, 
if  such  be  needed,  for  speaking  of  his  poetry. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Viereck's  poems  are  of  unequal 
value.  He  is  not  yet  sufficiently  austere  to  himself,  and  has  at 
times  published  verse  that  was  quite  imremarkable.  It  Is  wdl, 
then,  to  concentrate  attention  upon  that  limited  group  of 
poems  in  which  his  originality  comes  out  most  dearly,  and 
which  illustrate  the  formal  perfection  of  his  work  at  its  best. 
The  English  renderings  of  certain  passages  which  follow  are 
my  own. 

"Hadrian"  is  indubitably  the  first  poem  to  be  noted.  In  it 
Viereck  does  homage  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  life  and  art.  The 
emperor  is  weary  of  splendor  and  of  power.  One  thing  can 
solace  him,  "love  immortalized  by  art,"  and  hence  they  bring 
to  him  the  marble  statue  of  the  dead  Antinous.  All  things  pass 
away,  but  this  endures.    "Thou,"  says  the  emperor. 

Thou  in  the  realm  of  marble  and  of  song 
Livest  forever. 

And  the  young  poet  adds  an  epilogfue  in  honor  of  universal 
loveliness : 

Whether  the  star  of  beauty  has  arisen 
In  Greece  or  Galilee. 

It  is  easily  said,  but  the  weight  of  twenty  Hebraic  centuries  is 
not  to  be  cast  off  by  a  word.  The  old  conflict  reappears,  cm- 
bodied  with  a  richness  of  poetic  effect,  a  subtle  harmony  of 
color  and  soimd  which  no  translation  can  give.  Thus  in  "Con- 
fession" the  life  of  the  senses  has  lost  its  Greek  joy  and  free- 
dom, and  has  become  an  evil  siren : 
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I  know  of  an  odorous  palm  forest 

Filled  with  mysterious  murmurings, 
Where  in  the  glow  of  the  crimson  West 

A  brilliant  song  bird  sobs  and  sings. 
He  sings  a  song  that  makes  mad  the  soul. 

Makes  heavy  the  heart  within  our  breast, 
And  who  this  evil  song  has  heard 

Forever  forfeits  peace  and  rest. 

Nor  does  Viereck  stop  here.  The  pendulum  swings  back 
through  the  whole  arch.  What  is  in  some  respects  his  most 
impressive  poem  is  essentially  a  prayer  that  the  scarlet  flower 
of  passion  be  slain.  I  will  not  do  ''Maria  Hilf '  the  injustice 
of  rendering  any  part  of  it  into  English.  The  heavy  lines  are 
like  hammer  blows ;  they  rise  once  or  twice  to  a  tragic  strength 
and  terrible  directness  of  expression  which  I  do  not  know 
where  to  parallel  in  their  own  kind. 

Ich  bin  an's  Kreuz  geschlagen, 

An's  Kreuz  der  boesen  Lust, 
Durch  all  die  boesen  Wuensche 

In  meiner  eignen  Brust. 

Once  again  Viereck  embodied  the  great  conflict  in  a  prayer 
before  a  symbol  of  Christian  faith.  "Before  the  Cross" 
is  hardly  less  powerful  and  tragic  than  "Maria  Hilf,"  even 
though  it  ends  with  a  note  of  peace.    I  translate  a  single  stanza : 

O  give  me  of  thy  body's  bread 

And  of  thine  awful  wine, 
That  in  the  grasp  of  bitter  dread 

I  may  not  ever  pine. 
Roses  of  blood  I  bring  to  thee. 

My  heart  it  craves  for  grace, 
O  Jesus  of  Gethsemane, 

Turn  not  from  me  thy  face !" 

But  there  is  no  salvation.  The  strange  mystery  of  passion, 
symbolized  in  a  dumb  idol  which  stands  in  a  gray  temple  in  a 
dim  far  land,  shall  remain.  The  idol  is  without  mercy.  Kings 
in  the  splendor  of  their  purple,  priests  in  the  robes  of  holy 
offices — ^all  are  pilgrims  to  that  shrine  and  its  idol 

Thus  shall  it  stand  for  evermore 

Until  the  fateful  trumpet's  call, 
And  all  the  lands  and  oceans  o'er, 

The  twilight  of  the  idols  fall. 
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In  all  these  poems  Viereck  universalizes  the  facts  of  his  own 
experience,  and  thus  they  acquire  a  significance  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  poems  in  which  he  is  more  narrowly 
himself.  He  has  few  poems  on  the  triumph  of  love,  unless 
it  be  "liebesnacht,"  a  powerful  study  in  elemental  passicMi. 
His  poetic  imagination  is  essentially  somber,  and  in  hardly  any 
other  poem  does  he  strike  so  gentle  a  note  as  in  the  tender 
regret  of  "Die  Rote  Blume."  This  poem  is  interesting,  further- 
more, for  the  admirable  technical  skill  with  which  it  makes  the 
somewhat  unbending  German  flow  in  a  liquid  meter.  But  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  English  translation,  and  I  may  therefore 
give  two  stanzas  of  it : 

It  was  in  the  days,  in  the  days  of  the  roses, 

When  under  thy  kisses  my  sorrow  was  sped, 
Now  autumn  blossoms  the  field  incloses, 

And  autumn  blossoms  enwreath  our  head — 

And  love,  and  rejoicing  and  May  are  dead. 
And  the  world  is  windy  and  waste,  and  wide, 

The  days  of  the  roses  have  long  since  fled. 
And  the  scarlet  flower  of  love  has  died. 

We  two  of  the  honey  of  love  have  eaten, 

Have  drunk  deep  draughts  of  the  gold  sunshine, 
But  the  key  of  the  grove  we  were  wont  to  meet  in. 

Where  bloomed  that  flower  as  red  as  wine, 

Is  lost  in  some  magical  land  divine — 
No  refuge  our  love  has,  no  place  to  abide, 

In  our  grove  dwells  the  Autumn,  'mid  woodland  and  vine — 
And  the  scarlet  flower  of  love  has  died. 

'*When  Idols  Fall,"  in  which  Viereck  returns  to  his  note  of 
tragic  regret,  cannot  be  disfigured  by  translation.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  other  poet  of  his  years  has  ever  expressed  with 
such  passionate  sincerity  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  frequent 
tragedies  of  htunan  life.  The  idols  of  our  hearts  fall  into  the 
dust;  the  halo  with  which  our  love  crowned  them  fades  into 
the  light  of  common  day,  and  yet  love  cannot  die.  It  is  the 
old  cry  of  Catullus : 

Nunc  te  cognovi :  quare  etsi  impensius  uror, 
Multo  mi  tamen  es  vilior  et  levior. 

But  in  Viereck's  poem  the  cry  deepens.    It  is  an  arraignment 
at  the  bar  of  love  and  a  condemnation,  no  less  beautiful  than 
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tragic.  ''Das  Laecheln  der  Sphinx"  is  a  sustained  exercise 
of  subtle  fancy,  full  of  a  weird  transfiguration  of  common 
things;  and  in  "Prinz  Cameval"  a  sad  and  serious  thought  gives 
weight  to  the  swift  movement  of  bacchic  verse. 

In  his  most  recent  poems,  Viereck  returns  to  the  fruitful 
practice  of  using  his  own  experience  as  a  mere  S3rmbol  for  the 
tmiversal  experience  of  mankind.  Of  these  poems  the  most 
remarkable  and  sustained  is  "Aiogyne,"  the  eternal  woman. 
The  lover  and  his  mistress  are  alone,  and  he  speaks : 

We  are  alone,  are  quite  alone 

Under  the  heavy  canopy, 
Only  the  crimson  light  far-thrown 

From  the  dim  lamp  gleams  fitfully. 
Noiw  passion's  rites  have  all  been  paid, 

Lean  back  in  silence,  gently,  thus — 
Until  my  dreaming  eye  has  strayed 

O'er  your  white  beauty  luminous. 

And  as  he  gazes  upon  her  mysterious  beauty  she  becomes  to 
him  in  that  weird  mood  the  eternal  woman,  good  and  evil, 
though  oftener  evil  than  good.  It  was  she  who,  penitent, 
dried  the  Lord's  feet  with  her  fragrant  hair,  but  it  was  also 
she  of  whose  monstrous  sins  the  world  rings. 

Es  tobte  wilde  Liebesgier 

Heiss  unter  deines  Busens  Schnee 

Du  nahmst  beim  Horn  den  weissen  Stier, 
Denkst  du  noch  dran — Pasiphae? 

She  was  Herodias  and  Messaline,  but  the  eternal  years  have 
left  her  body  faultless  in  beauty  and  her  mystery  ttnsolved. 

What  nameless  lust,  what  stranger  woes, 

Once  moved  thee  I  will  not  recall — 
Thy  everlasting  beauty  glows 

More  argent  than  the  first  snowfall.' 
Lean  back  in  all  thy  loveliness, 

Mine  eyes  would  on  thy  beauty  feed — 
A  fool  who  would  thy  secret  guess. 

And  who  has  guessed  it,  poor,  indeed. 

This  poem  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  concrete  historical 
imagination  displayed  in  it,  for  the  stately  simplicity  of  its 
form,  and  for  that  which  is  at  all  times  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Viereck's  poetry — rich  and  sonorous  vowel-music 
Viereck's  technique  is  at  all  times  admirable.     Nothing 
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could  be  better  than  the  effects  of  tragic  solemnity  which  he 
extracts  from  the  simplest  of  German  lyric  meters,  or  his 
adaptation  of  difficult  and  involved  English  forms.  But  in 
truth,  young  as  he  is,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  art 
with  great  sincerity  and  mature  singleness  of  purpose.^  Art 
is  to  him  the  great  liberator  from  the  trammels  of  material 
Ufe,  and  in  his  imagination  it  is  art  that  gives  a  soul  to  the 
world's  history.  I  may  translate  a  single  stanza  from  his 
dithyrambic  poem,  "Die  Kunst:" 

Upon  the  scene  a  sightless  singer  stands 

Who  Ilion  sings — 
From  Hellas  and  the  Latian  shore 

The  sacred  echo  rings. 
In  crimson  splendor  bursts  the  flame  immortal,  high  and  higher, 
For  Sappho  sings  on  Lesbos'  strand,  Catullus  strikes  his  lyre. 
But  from  the  depth  of  the  ages 

Song  does  not  rise  alone, 
Before  mine  eyes  a  vision 

Blooms,  of  the  Parthenon. 
Visions  of  deathless  marble 

Formed  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
I  see  the  argent  limbs  that  were 

Beloved  of  Hadrian. 

The  defects  of  Viereck's  poetry  I  have  already  indicated  in 
speaking  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  The  best  poetry 
cannot  be  written  without  a  far  profoimder  realization  of 
the  beauty  and  terror,  the  splendor  and  solemnity,  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  without  a  keener  consciousness  of  those  great 
issues  of  human  life  and  destiny  which  transcend  even  love. 
But  within  his  own  limits  Vicreck  is  a  true  poet.  He  has 
originality,  he  has  power,  he  has  imagination,  and  his  extreme 
youth  gives  his  talents  large  possibilities  of  development 
Deservedly,  he  is  the  first  of  the  German- American  poets  of 
whom  a  larger  audience  should  take  cognizance. 

LuDWiG  Lewisohn. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

^Not  the  least  service  that  he  has  rendered  it  is  his  excellent  translation 
of  '*The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gao!,''  extracts  from  which  will  24>pear  in  Die 
Jugend. 
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The  present  appears  to  be  a  good  time  to  reconsider  some 
of  the  older  statements  of  international  law.  Our  intervention 
in  Cuba,  the  Panama  question,  and  the  problems  of  national 
duty,  which  are  likely  soon  to  arise  in  San  Domingo  and  other 
States  now  protected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  must  lead  all 
thoughtful  persons  to  examine  with  care  the  legal  basis  of 
action  heretofore  taken  or  likely  to  be  hereafter  proposed. 
If  we  think  of  international  law  as  a  system  of  rules,  we  must 
admit  that  most  of  it  is  not  really  law,  and  that  many  of  those 
rules,  like  social  usages,  are  only  the  exposition  of  the  cus- 
toms of  civilized  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  such  law  as  unchangeable,  and,  as  there 
is  no  international  legislature  with  power  to  bind  States  which 
do  not  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  law  must  change  as 
custom  changes.  If,  then,  we  find  in  the  text-books  a  rule 
stated,  while  an  examination  of  history  shows  us  a  uniform 
violation  of  that  rule,  under  certain  clearly  definable  circum- 
stances, by  the  important  States  in  the  Society  of  Nations, 
we  must  admit  that  an  exception  to  the  former  rule  has  arisen 
and  has  itself  become  a  rule,  equally  binding  with  that  to 
which  it  is  an  exception. 

Now,  it  was  fundamental  in  the  Grotian  conception  that  all 
independent  States  were  equal  before  the  law ;  not,  of  course^ 
equal  in  power  or  influence,  but  in  legal  rights.  This  prin- 
ciple is  still  universally  admitted.  It  is  applicable  over  a 
broad  field  of  action.  So  far  as  ceremonials  marking  respect 
to  the  flag,  immunities  of  diplomatic  ministers,  consuls,  peace- 
ful travelers,  and  shipping,  are  concerned,  all  States  are  in- 
deed equal.  Each  has  also  an  equal  right  to  claim  that  its 
limits,  whether  on  land  or  water,  shall  not  be  violated  by 
either  of  the  parties  to  a  war  in  which  it  is  neutral.  In  these 
and  in  some  other  respects  all  States  are  equal. 

If  we  think,  however,  of  the  States  upon  a  continent  as 
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fonning  a  society,  as  they  surely  do  for  some  piuposes,  that 
society  must  have  something  corresponding  to  a  committee 
or  governing  board  with  power  to  act  in  matters  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  whole  society,  even  though  in  so  doing 
the  individual  State  loses,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  its 
territory  or  sovereignty.  If  there  was  no  such  committee  the 
condition  of  such  nations  in  their  international  relations  would 
be  anarchy.  Without  taking  time  to  theorize,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  European  States  are  not  merely  segregated  units 
but  a  collective  society.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this  society 
speaks  through  the  great  Powers.  The  decision  of  these  Pow- 
ers is  well  called  the  Concert  of  Europe.  Denmark  is  indeed 
the  equal  of  Great  Britain  in  law;  but  it  is  not  even  legally 
the  equal  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Italy  when  they  act  together  and  speak  with  one  voice  in 
a  matter  of  European  concern.  International  law  cannot  ig- 
nore the  primacy  of  the  great  Powers  and  does  not  ignore  it, 
though  it  is  an  institution  that  cuts  little  figure  in  many  text- 
books. 

Many  illustrations  mark  the  existence  and  trace  the  limits 
of  this  legal  institution.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5 
established  a  kingdom  called  the  Netherlands,  made  up  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  assembled  Powers  botmd  them- 
selves to  protect  its  sovereignty  and  independence;  but  when, 
in  1830,  the  Belgians  revolted  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
sought  their  mediation,  the  great  Powers,  all  of  whom  had 
been  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  after  a  new  confer- 
ence held  at  London,  intervened,  recognized  the  independence 
of  Belgium,  and  by  a  combined  naval  and  military  demonstra- 
tion established  that  independence  against  the  will  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  action 
of  these  Powers  was  for  the  best  interests  of  Holland  and 
Belgiimi,  which  have  never  long  been  successfully  administered 
as  one  State,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  continent.  No  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  great  Powers  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  any  one  outside  the  Netherlands.  The  former  king- 
dom possessed  the  rights  of  equality  and  independence  under 
international   law,   but  the  event   showed   that   these   rights 
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were  subject  to  the  primacy  of  the  great  Powers  when  the 
question  of  their  continuance  was  a  matter  of  European  con- 
cenu 

This  primacy  has  often  concerned  itself  with  the  protec- 
tion of  small  States  by  neutralizing  them.  Such  neutraliza- 
tion has  been  of  great  value  to  the  whole  continent,  including 
the  State  which  is  subjected  to  it  Still  it  violates  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  State,  which  is  no  longer  sovereign.  A 
neutralized  State  is  protected  against  attacks ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  no  longer  make  war.  Its  hands  are  tied.  If  its 
people  are  a  spirited  race,  it  would  be  natural  enough  for  them 
to  resent  such  protection  as  obtained  by  conditions  degrading 
to  national  honor.  In  181 5  the  great  Powers  decreed  the 
perpetual  neutrality  of  SwitzeHand,  and  in  no  war  since  that 
year  have  its  boundaries  been  violated.  In  1839  neutraliza- 
tion was  imposed  upon  Belgium ;  and  when  in  1870  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  had  involved  two  of  the  neutralizing  States, 
Great  Britain  contracted  with  Prussia  and  Belgium  to  defend 
the  latter  agfainst  violation  of  its  neutrality  by  France,  and 
then  made  a  similar  contract  with  France  and  Belgium  as  a 
protection  against  Prussia.  The  little  Duchy  of  Luxemberg 
was  the  subject  of  a  conference  of  the  Powers  at  London  in 
1867.  The  decree  of  this  conference  forced  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  garrison,  the  destruction  of  an  extensive  and 
complex  system  of  fortifications,  and  the  permanent  neutral- 
ization of  the  little  State.  The  Convention  of  October,  1888, 
which  neutralized  the  Suez  Canal,  was  signed  not  only  by  the 
six  great  Powers  but  also  by  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  reason  for  the  additional  signatures  appears  to  be 
that  this  canal  was  not  merely  of  importance  to  Europe  as 
a  whole  but  possessed  special  importance  to  Turkey,  while  it 
gave  Spain  communication  with  its  Philippine  colonies  and 
the  Netherlands  a  short  route  to  its  Eastern  possessions.  The 
great  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  relieve  war  from  unnecessary  brutality,  was  a  matter  of 
general  concern.  It  was  not  specially  a  European  affair.  The 
great  Powers  therefore  sought  the  acceptance  of  all  civilized 
States  to  the  rules  laid  down.    When  again  in  1885  ^  confer- 
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ence  at  Berlin  established  and  marked  the  limits  of  the  Cong^ 
Free  State  the  United  States  was  invited  to  assent  to  and 
recognize  the  result.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  the 
great  Powers  that  their  primacy  does  not  extend  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Africa  or  Asia,  though  the  influence  of  each,  sep- 
arately brought  to  bear,  will  naturally  have  great  weight  in 
determining  what  forces  shall  dominate  in  the  East  of  the 
future. 

The  Powers  themselves  are  likely  to  limit  their  sphere  of 
action  even  more  strictly  in  the  future.  The  attempt  to  bring, 
on  the  part  of  Spain  and  at  its  invitation,  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  war  over  Cuba  became  in  the 
end  a  mere  polite  expression  of  friendly  interest.  The  protest 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  the  system  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance is  not  likely  to  require  repetition  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion to  this  hemisphere  of  European  primacy. 

But  in  matters  of  general  European  interest  this  doctrine  is 
often  invoked.  What  is  known  as  the  Eastern  question,  or  the 
relations  which  the  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  to 
bear  in  Europe,  has  long  been  under  the  control  of  the  great 
Powers.  They  received  Turkey  into  the  family  of  nations  in 
1856,  and  thus  made  it  a  subject  of  international  law  and 
entitled  to  the  rights  conferred  by  that  law ;  yet  in  1878  they 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  rebellious  Christian  prov- 
inces— Montenegro,  Roumania,  and  Servia — and  thereby 
created  them  States  in  apparent  violation  of  Turkey's  rights. 
At  tiie  same  time  they  turned  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Austria  and  made  of  Bulgaria  a  self-governing  province  on 
the  road  to  independence.  All  these  changes  in  the  map  of 
Europe  not  only  violated  technically  the  rights  of  Turkey  but 
were  equally  injurious  to  the  individual  interests  of  one  of  their 
own  number,  Russia,  which  was  thus  compelled  by  the  othtt* 
great  Powers  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages^ 
which  it  had  expected  as  the  result  of  the  successful  war  with 
Turkey  which  it  had  just  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  Turkey,  at  least  as  a  European 
State,  owes  its  continued  existence  to  the  primacy  of  the  great 
Powers.     If  their  protection  were  withdrawn,  a  contest  with 
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Russia  over  Constantinople  would  without  doubt  end  in  the 
destruction  of  Turkey  and  involve  Europe  in  a  general  con- 
flagration. This  problem  could  not  be  successfully  handled 
by  any  institution  less  powerful  than  that  of  primacy,  and 
probably  no  State  except  Russia  makes,  or  is  likely  to  make, 
any  serious  objection  to  the  course  taken  by  the  great  Powers 
in  Turkey.  That  State,  through  its  sultan,  will  doubtless 
always  argue  against  measures  of  reform  forced  upon  it,  and 
proscrastinate  and  indefinitely  postpone  performance;  but  that 
sultan  is  too  astute  to  be  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of  that 
interference  in  his  affairs  which,  though  technically  a  violation 
of  his  sovereign  rights  under  the  law,  is  his  only  salvation 
against  the  greed  of  his  powerful  neighbor. 

The  status  of  Greece  also  has  been  under  the  hegemony  of 
the  Powers  ever  since  1832,  when  it  was  made  by  them  in- 
dependent of  Turkey.  Neither  then  nor  now  capable  of  self- 
government,  it  has  been  deservedly  treated  like  a  weak-minded 
child.  When  it  showed  a  disposition  to  make  war  upon  its 
powerful  neighbor  it  was  for  a  time  restrained  by  a  blockade 
of  its  coasts ;  and  as  that  experience  did  not  seem  to  demon- 
strate to  it  thoroughly  the  advantages  of  peace,  it  was  allowed 
the  experience  of  war  with  Turkey,  which,  though  of  short 
duration,  was  sharp,  and  was  only  prevented  from  becoming 
fatal  by  another  intervention  of  the  Powers  to  save  the  little 
kingdom  from  the  enemies  which  it  had  itself  provoked.  The 
great  Powers  form  a  dose  corporation.  If  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  governing  board  or  society,  they  were  self -appointed. 
No  congress  of  all  the  States  chose  them  to  their  positions. 
They  add  to  their  own  number  at  pleasure.  In  1867  Italy 
was  by  their  invitation  admitted  to  an  equality  of  membership. 

The  institution  thus  described  and  named  the  Primacy  of 
the  Great  Powers  may  well  be  deemed  merely  a  stage  in  the 
develoi»nent  of  international  society.  It  is  not  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement. There  is  not  mutual  confidence  enough  among 
its  members  to  enable  it  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  great 
court  of  arbitration,  which  should,  as  it  might,  prevent  all 
European  wars,  as  it  prevents  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
But  if  it  is  merely  a  stage,  what  institution  will  develop  to 
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take  its  place?  Surely  such  assemblies  as  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence or  such  a  court  for  arbitration  as  it  established  cannot 
be  a  step  in  advance  of  primacy,  because  such  assemblies  can- 
not legislate,  can  bind  by  their  rules  no  State  which  does 
not  assent  to  them,  and  no  court  which  owes  its  authority  to 
such  a  voluntary  gathering  can  enforce  the  submission  of  con- 
troversies to  its  jurisdiction  or  compel  obedience  to  its  decree. 
But  would  it  be  possible  to  assemble  representatives  of  all 
European  States  with  power  to  legislate  upon  matters  of  con- 
tinental concern,  and  to  establish  and  mark  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  great  court  which  should  settle  all  in- 
ternational controversies  ?  Such  a  result  would  be  a  European 
confederation,  to  which  each  State  would  necessarily  surrender 
some  portion  of  its  sovereignty  and  power  of  independent  ac- 
tion. If  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  States  will  become  willing 
to  enter  such  a  confederation,  will  there  not  arise  difficulties 
as  to  representation?  Will  Germany  consent  to  allow  Spain, 
Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  equal  voting  power  with  itself? 
Such  a  confederation  imder  the  present  or  any  easily  con- 
ceivable conditions  is  but  an  idle  dream.  The  concerted  action 
of  the  great  Powers  has  during  the  past  fifty  years  prevented 
many  wars,  settled  many  international  questions,  and  taken 
much  action  which  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe  as  a  whole. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  other  great  Powers,  Russia  massacres  its 
Hebrew  subjects  and  crushes  out  the  language  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Finns,  is  not  the  remedy  for  such  wrong  to  be 
sought  rather  in  an  extension  than  diminution  of  the  scope 
of  the  authority  which  the  Powers  now  consider  as  entrusted 
to  themselves  only  in  matters  which  affect  the  interests  of 
all  the  European  States? 

Is  there  anything  on  the  American  continent  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  primacy  of  the  great  Powers  in  Europe?  Dr. 
T.  J.  Lawrence,  an  English  writer,  in  his  "Principles  of  In- 
ternational Law"  (3d  ed.,  p.  248),  asserts  that  "there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  very  large  powers  of  supervision  have  been 
claimed  by  the  United  States  for  certain  definite  purposes/' 
In  fact,  he  seems  disposed  to  concede  a  primacy  except  as  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  European  colonies. 
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The  announcement  of  national  policy,  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  was  the  first  step  in  a  path  which  can  hardly  stop 
short  of  complete  primacy.  That  announcement  was  notice 
to  Europe  that  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  as  then 
existing,  a  primacy  to  which  the  great  Powers  succeeded, 
could  not  as  a  system  be  extended  to  this  hemisphere.  It  was 
also  notice  to  individual  European  States  that  the  United 
States  could  not  view  any  interposition  on  their  part  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  any  nation  on  the  American  continent, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  its  destiny  "in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States."  This  announcement  included  a 
promise  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of 
the  European  Powers.  This  was  meant  as  a  disclaimer  of  any 
intention  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  European  primacy 
so  far  as  those  functions  related  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  relation  therefore  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  has  no  con- 
cern whatever  with  Asia  or  Africa,  and  no  activity  of  the 
United  States  in  Hawaii  or  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  the  remotest  connection  either  with  the  language  or  spirit 
of  President  Monroe's  great  seventh  message. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  declaration  upon  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  was  a  desire  to  bind  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  enforce  it 
for  their  protection.  The  powers  of  the  Panama  Congress 
of  1826  were  decidedly  vague,  and,  though  its  failure  to  ac- 
complish any  results  worth  mentioning  was  due  largely  to 
the  party  politics  of  the  United  States,  it  afforded  an  occasion 
for  a  further  advance  along  the  line  of  American  primacy.  In 
April,  1826,  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ought  not  "to  form  any 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  or  negotiate  respecting  such 
an  alliance  with  all  or  any  of  the  Spanish- American  republics ; 
nor  ought  they  to  become  parties  with  them,  or  either  of  them, 
to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  coloniza- 
tion upon  the  Continent  of  America;  but  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such 
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manner  as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward  these  republics 
and  as  their  honor  and  policy  may  at  the  time  dictate."  This 
resolution,  which  has  ever  since  been  treated  as  part  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  a  distinct  notice  that  the  United  States 
claimed  the  primacy  in  matters  of  continental  defense  against 
European  aggression,  and  that  primacy  has  always  been  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  States  which  have  stood  in  need  of  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  original  statement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  nat- 
urally so  drawn  as  to  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Great  Britain,  with  whidi  nation  our  relations  were, 
at  the  time,  unusually  friendly.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
declare  that  these  continents  could  not  be  considered  as  "sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Powers,"  but 
that  announcement  was  coupled  with  the  following  express 
disclaimer:  "With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not 
interfere."  This  positive  declaration  not  only  created  ex- 
tensive limitations  upon  the  primacy  toward  which  we  were 
even  then  rapidly  tending  but  was  to  cause  our  future  di- 
plomacy much  trouble.  When  President  Monroe  signed  his 
message  Cuba  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  thus  a  prom- 
ise never  to  interfere  with  it  as  a  Spanish  colony  seems  to 
have  been  thoughtlessly  but  unequivocally  given,  in  order  that 
Great  Britain  might  not  suspect  us  of  claims  to  control  Canada 
or  its  other  American  colonies.  But  a  President's  message 
is  not  a  treaty,  and  a  declaration  of  one  President  does  not 
bind  his  successors,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Monroe  message,  Congress  never  joined  in  approval  of  its 
formal  expression.  Still  the  unguarded  expression  of  an  in- 
tention not  to  interfere  hampered  all  succeeding  administra- 
tions, and  reduced  their  control  over  Cuba  to  declarations  that 
Spain  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  the  island  to  any  other 
Power,  coupled  with  offers  of  purchase,  which  were  sure  to  be 
refused,  though  many  of  them,  like  the  Ostend  Manifesto, 
conveyed  implied  threats  that  force  would  be  used  if  rejected. 

The  Cla)rton-Bulwer  Treaty  was,  without  doubt,  in  its  in- 
ception, another  serious  check  upon  the  growth  of  the  primacy 
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of  the  United  States.  It  shows  that  even  as  late  as  1850  it 
was  not  deeme^J  advisable  to  claim  any  primacy  against  Great 
Britain,  and  has  been  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  decline  to  enter  into 
any  combinations  or  alliances  with  European  Powers  for  the 
settlement  of  American  questions.* 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  mark  the  next  great  advance  along  the  line  of 
primacy,  a  step  meant  to  avoid  the  limitations  as  to  European 
colonies  in  America  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Monroe. 
Mr.  Fish,  in  his  report  of  July,  1870,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
uses  this  language:  "The  United  States,  by  the  priority  of 
their  independence,  by  the  stability  of  their  institutions,  by 
the  regard  of  their  people  for  the  forms  of  law,  by  their  re- 
sources as  a  government,  by  their  naval  power,  by  their  com- 
mercial enterprise,  by  the  attractions  which  they  offer  to  Eu- 
ropean immigration,  by  the  prodigious  internal  development 
of  their  resources  and  wealth,  and  by  the  intellectual  life  of 
their  population,  occupy  of  necessity  a  -prominent  fosition  an 
tkis  continent^  which  they  neither  can  nor  should  abdicate^ 
which  entitles  them  to  a  leading  voice^  and  which  imposes  on 
them  duties  of  right  and  honor  regarding  American  gues- 
tions,  whether  those  questions  affect  emancipated  colonies  or 
colonies  still  subject  to  European  dominion.'^  This  State 
paper  was  meant  as  a  notice  to  Spain,  and  the  principle  an- 
nounced goes  far  beyond  that  declared  in  the  message  of 
President  Monroe.  It  is  in  effect  a  claim  of  primacy,  of  the 
right  to  deal  with  all  American  questions,  whether  those  ques- 
tions should  be  of  internal  or  external  origin.  The  language 
of  Secretary  Fish  in  this  report  may  well  in  the  future  acquire 
a  significance  as  great  as  that  of  the  message  of  the  earlier 
President.  It  withdraws  forever  the  promise  not  to  interfere 
with  existing  colonies  of  European  States,  and  it  enlarges 
the  scope  of  the  influence  and  action  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  all  American  questions — that  is,  questions  of  continental 
interest.     It  places,  at  least  in  theory,  the  greatest  State  on 

^Wharton's  "International  Law  Digest/*  Vol.  I.,  p.  288. 
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the  American  Continent  in  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  the  other  States  and  European  colonies  as  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  occupy  on  questions  of  general  concern  to  their 
continent. 

But  the  report  of  a  Secretary  of  State  can  be  regarded, 
when  first  issued,  only  as  his  individual  opinion.  His  learning 
and  character  may  give  it  weight  Rules  of  international  law 
sometimes  originate  in  the  opinion  of  some  Attorney-General 
or  Secretary  of  State  or  the  ruling  of  some  far-seeing  judge. 
But  where  a  national  claim  is  for  the  first  time  distinctly  ad- 
vanced, even  though  that  claim  is  only  the  logical  extension 
of  the  scope  of  other  well-established  claims,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  for  national  conduct  in  support  of  it.  The  declara- 
tion of  Secretary  Fish  remained  little  more  than  an  academic 
statement  until  tihe  Spanish- American  War.  True,  some  slight 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Chili  in 
behalf  of  Peru ;  but  the  war  between  those  States  hardly  raised 
a  continental  question,  and  would  not  have  justified  more 
vigorous  intervention.  But  the  horrors  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection against  Spain  made  it  necessary  to  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion of  one  State  in  the  affairs  of  another.  It  is  true  that 
President  McKinley  never  in  set  terms  invoked  the  institu- 
tion of  primacy  as  affording  a  right  of  intervention.  The 
boldness  of  his  claims  on  our  behalf  did  not  equal  that  of 
President  Qeveland  in  his  celebrated  Venezuela  message. 
The  alleged  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  begun  were  the 
long-continued  inhumanity  which  had  marked  the  attempts  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  the  injury  which  it  caused  to  our 
trade,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  which  it  was  causing  us  in 
attempting  to  prevent  our  citizens  from  violating  our  own 
statutes  in  favor  of  the  Cubans.  But  international  law  does 
not  r^[ard  these  as  valid  grounds  for  the  forcible  interven- 
tion of  one  State  in  the  affairs  of  another.  Our  true,  though 
unacknowledged,  groimd  for  intervention  was  that  Cuba,  as 
then  governed,  constituted  an  international  nuisance;  that  the 
abatement  of  that  nuisance  was  a  matter  of  general  concern  to 
all  American  States;  that  it  was  our  duty  under  the  circimi- 
stances  and  under  our  claim  of  primacy  to  act  for  the  others 
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and  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  conditions.  Our  conduct 
was  consistent  with  the  claim  of  primacy  as  an  international 
agency.  We  did  not  annex  the  island ;  but  through  the  Piatt 
amendment  we  took  measures,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  per- 
manently effective,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  causes  which 
made  our  former  intervention  imperative.  By  our  self-re- 
straint, and  by  the  liberality  and  effectiveness  of  the  temporary 
American  administration,  the  fitness  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  primacy  may  fairly  be  claimed  to 
have  been  demonstrated. 

Much  skepticism,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  expressed 
as  to  our  motives  and  intentions;  but  the  result  has  demon- 
strated that  if  any  American  State  becomes  an  international 
nuisance  the  United  States,  acting  on  behalf  of  America,  is 
capable  of  an  intervention  which  shall  not  be  self-seeking,  but 
shall  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
in  which  it  takes  place.  If  it  was  our  duty  to  rescue  Cuba 
from  the  ill  government  of  Spain,  organize  its  political  in- 
stitutions, and  then  leave  it  to  work  out  its  future  destiny 
under  our  protection  and,  in  some  respects,  imder  our  con- 
trol, will  it  not  be  our  duty  to  intervene  in  San  Domingo  or 
elsewhere  if  similar  conditions  of  intolerable  nuisance  exist? 
A  few  such  interventions,  unaccompanied  by  permanent  an- 
nexation of  territory,  and  bringing  beneficent  results  to  the 
State  in  whose  affairs  we  interfere,  will  remove  suspicion  as 
to  our  motives  and  give  us  the  unasked  support  of  the  party 
of  law  and  order  in  every  South  American  country,  while 
the  probability  of  such  intervention  in  the  case  of  great  and 
long-continued  disorder  will  make  that  intervention  generally 
unnecessary. 

It  seems  as  though  the  European  States  were  more  ready  to 
admit  our  position  of  primacy  than  our  own  citizens  are  to  assert 
it.  The  Venezuelan  blockade  was  not  undertaken  without  first 
consulting  the  feeling  of  our  government,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  made  to  induce  the  United  States  to  intervene  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  which  the  European  Powers  repre- 
sented, as  also  the  urgent  suggestions  that  our  President  act 
as  arbitrator  between  Venezuela  and  the  blockading  Powers, 
16 
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show  that  those  Powers  wished  us  to  see  that  primacy  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  privileges. 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  makes  it  our  duty  to  protect  the 
other  American  States  against  European  aggression,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  acquisition  of  any  further  territory  or  even 
coaling  stations  by  European  States  on  this  continent,  what 
is  to  happen  if  some  South  American  republic  gfives  just 
cause  of  war  to  a  foreign  country?  The  latest  answer  given 
by  our  government  is  that  the  European  States  may  use  force, 
if  given  suitable  cause,  may  blockade  ports  and  even  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  one,  and  collect  the  duties  levied  in  it, 
but  that  its  occupation  of  American  soil  must  be  temporary 
only.  This  statement  of  our  national  policy  was  probably 
intended  only  for  the  contingency  of  the  Venezuela  aflfair. 
It  is  surely  a  dangerous  policy.  If  the  South  American  States 
are  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  conditions  like  those  chronic  in 
San  Domingo,  and  if  we  will  not  restore  order  ourselves,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  good  cause  of  war  will  be  given  some 
creditor  nation;  and  if  that  cause  strongly  stirs  popular  opin- 
ion and  a  true  war  results,  it  will  be  more  dangerous  for  us 
to  attempt  to  prevent  the  victorious  contestant  from  securing 
the  reward  natural  to  its  success  than  it  would  have  been  to 
perform  the  duties  of  primacy  in  the  beginning  and  abate  the 
nuisance  which  caused  the  war,  and  by  its  very  existence  was 
a  disgrace  to  our  continent  and  to  us  as  possessing  the  primacy 
among  its  States. 

An  interoceanic  canal  is  a  matter  of  world-wide  as  well  as 
continental  interest.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  within  the  scope 
of  operation  of  primacy.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  indi- 
cated a  view  at  the  time  it  was  negotiated  that  Great  Britain 
was  entitled  to  an  equal  voice  with  ourselves  in  American  af- 
fairs. That  treaty,  its  interpretation,  and  its  validity  were 
long  subjects  of  controversy;  and  its  existence,  with  its  im- 
plied admissions,  long  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
very  object  wh!ch  it  sought.  When  at  last  what  appeared  to 
be  an  excellent  substitute  was  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay, 
it  was  refused  ratification  because  of  its  suggestion  that  other 
nations  should  be  invited  to  join  the  United  States  in  neu- 
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tralizing  the  canal  when  built.  Instinct  taught  the  senators 
who  opposed  it  that  to  invite  others  to  join  in  such  neutraliza- 
tion implied  that  their  consent  was  necessary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  an  American  question,  an  implication  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  position  which  the  United  States  claimed 
to  occupy  on  this  continent. 

The  negotiation  of  the  canal  treaty  with  Colombia,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  of  that  State  to  ratify  that  treaty, 
presented  at  once  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of  the  duty 
which  the  position  of  primacy  imposed  upon  the  United  States. 
Was  a  measure  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  continent  and 
to  the  whole  world  to  fail  because  of  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Colombia  to  grant  the  right  of  way  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal?  If  a  private  individual  refuses  to  g^nt 
a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  or  other  public  utility,  such  right 
is  taken,  with  due  compensation  by  the  State,  on  the  principle 
of  eminent  domain.  The  question  was  likely  to  be  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  whether  there  was  not  an  inter- 
national right  of  eminent  domain  for  improvements  of  con- 
tinental concern,  and  whether  the  authority  to  determine  the 
necessity  for  the  improvement  and  the  amount  of  proper  com- 
pensation for  the  rights  taken  from  one  on  behalf  of  all,  were 
not  necessarily  vested  in  the  Power  or  Powers  which  were  en- 
titled to  a  leading  voice  and  were  possessed  of  primacy  in  the 
continent  directly  concerned.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
method  which  our  President  was  intending  to  propose  to  Con- 
gress in  that  message  which  was  never  sent,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  legal  grounds  on  which  he  based  it,  the  quickly 
moving  Panama  revolution  made  their  consideration  for  the 
present  unnecessary. 

An  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  international  eminent  do- 
main may  yet,  however,  occur  and  force  some  rules  on  the 
subject  into  text-books  of  international  law.  Some  trans- 
continental railroad  from  Northern  Alaska  to  Magellan  Strait 
may  yet  be  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  some  petty  State  to  allow 
it  a  right  of  way.  A  precedent  may  then  be  established  by 
the  leading  Power,  which  will  make  the  principle  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  properly  exercised  as 
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clear  as  the  limitations  of  ordinary  eminent  domain  are  to 
students  of  constitutional  law. 

The  Panama  revolution  became  suddenly  a  fact.  It  was 
followed  by  an  almost  instant  recogniticm  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  shortly  by  similar  recogni- 
tion by  the  leading  European  governments.  There  is  no  rule 
of  international  law  which  forbids  prompt  recognition,  though 
doubtless  it  was,  tmder  the  circtmistances,  a  casus  belli,  as  was 
the  recognition  by  France  of  our  own  independence  long  ago,  or 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  doubtless 
thought  it  hard  that  the  same  Powers  which  had  created  his 
sovereignty,  and  up  to  that  time  supported  it  against  all  other 
nations,  should  suddenly  dismember  it.  But  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  all  Europe  that  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be 
divided,  and  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  America  that  the 
State  of  Panama  should  become  independent  and  capable  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
If  it  should  be  conceded  that  the  doctrines  of  eqtialily  applied 
as  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States,  it  will  be  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  to  point  to  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  which  would  be  prc^)erly  considered  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law ;  but  in  this  matter  the  two  States  were  not  equal, 
for  the  United  States  acted,  as  it  claims  the  right  to  act,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  States  of  the  continent  in  settling  a  conti- 
nental question. 

The  position  of  primacy  carries  with  it  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  well  that  we  should  hesitate  at  their  ac- 
ceptance. Circumstances  force  them  on  us.  To  refuse  to 
meet  them  will  be  to  consign  the  States  of  this  continent  to 
international  anarchy,  and  involve  us,  through  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  in  some  great  war  which  may  easily  be  avoided  if 
we  assume  intelligently  and  in  good  faith  the  duties  of  our 
position.  The  intervention  in  Cuba  must  be  our  precedent  and 
guide.  We  should  annex  no  territory,  especially  none  in- 
habited by  negroes  or  Spanish-Americans.  We  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  seek  neither  to  exploit  the  resources  nor  op- 
press nor  imreasonably  control  the  conduct  of  others.     Our 
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task  is  a  delicate  one.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  just,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  be  generous.  An  active  minority  in  our  Senate,  who 
will  consider  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Department  in  a 
critical  spirit,  who  will  insist  on  full  information  before  grant- 
ing approval,  and  who  will  act  on  their  own  conclusions,  with- 
out too  much  considering  the  wishes  or  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents,  will  prevent  us  from  making  serious 
mistakes.  We  need  not  hurry  along  the  path  of  primacy  with 
careless  step ;  but  it  is  useless  to  hide  from  ourselves  that  it  is 
our  path,  that  we  have  long  been  walking  in  it,  and  that  we 
must  follow  it  to  the  end.  Charles  W.  Turner. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
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REVIEWS. 

RBCBNT   WORKS    ON   SUAKESPBARS   AND   THB   DRAMA. 

In  "Shakespeare  and  Voltaire"  (Scribners)  Prof.  Lounsburjr 
continues  his  subject  of  the  Shakespearean  Wars.  It  is  un- 
deniably a  brilliant  piece  of  writing,  bringing  out  in  full  the 
resources  of  Prof.  Lounsbury's  art,  his  keen  logic,  trenchant 
analysis,  and  merciless  exposure;  yet  the  very  zeal  and  per- 
sistence in  the  iterations  and  repeated  proofs  of  Voltaire's 
Shakespearean  imbecility  tantalize,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  an  extenuation,  at  least  in  some  points,  might  be  made 
for  the  French  writer.  A  Frenchman,  and  that  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  many  of  Shakespeare's  countrymen  went 
critically  astray,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  our  point  of 
view  of  to-day,  and,  however  crafty  or  petty  in  much,  Voltaire 
was  far  more  than  the  small  residuum  left  in  our  minds  by 
a  perusal  of  Prof.  Lounsbury's  book.  To  show  how  imper- 
fectly Shakespeare's  art  was  understood  for  a  long  time  by 
would-be  critics  even  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  em- 
phasize how  Voltaire,  who  first  established  the  dramatist's 
fame  in  France,  still  misunderstood  and  later  even  maligned 
him,  many  of  the  philosopher's  positions  being  untenable  and 
positively  absurd — ^to  bring  all  this  out  clearly  and  with 
pointed  effect,  this  is  Prof.  Lounsbury's  service  to  literary 
students. 

Have  we  a  trustworthy  painting  of  Shakespeare's  face  in 
existence  ?  is  a  much-mooted  question,  and  the  claims  of  various 
portraits  to  genuineness  have  in  their  day  been  considered. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  "Life  of  Shakespeare,"  followed  au- 
thority and  singled  out  the  so-called  "Droeshout  portrait"  and 
the  Ely  Palace  portrait,  both  now  at  Stratford,  as  the  only 
ones  bearing  "any  definable  resemblance  to  the  folio  engra\nng 
or  the  bust  in  the  church."  For  it  is  believed  that  the  folio 
engraver  must  have  had  a  painting  before  him  as  original,  and 
certainly  we  like  to  think  of  some  one  making  a  portrait  of 
the  bard  from  life.  "A  New  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,"  by 
John  Corbin  (John  Lane),  is  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Ely  portrait  against  the  "Droeshout"  as  this  original.  The 
book,  a  fine  piece  of  artistic  workmanship,  is  provided  with 
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reproductions  of  both  paintings  and  of  the  foHo  engraving. 
The  discussion  is  based  upon  undoubted  personal  conviction, 
but  where  so  many  subjective  elements  enter,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  full  of  pitfalls.  Where  much  is  in  doubt  and  cannot  be 
proved,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  destructive  part  of  Mr. 
G>rbin's  argument  carries  more  conviction  than  his  labor  at 
construction. 

Much  the  same  must  be  said  of  "Shakespeare  and  the  Rival 
Poet"  (John  Lane),  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  Acheson,  of  Chicago, 
adds  to  the  attempts  to  identify  the  rival  poet  of  the  Sonnets 
as  George  Chapman,  to  throw  light  upon  Shakespeare's  rela- 
tions with  his  brother  poets,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  rivalry 
was  an  enduring  and  bitter  one.  According  to  this  ingenious 
theory,  Rosaline,  Cleopatra,  and  Cressida  were  all  poetic  ideal- 
izations of  that  willful  demon,  the  "dark  ladye'*  of  the  Son- 
nets. In  the  twenty-first  Sonnet  Shakespeare's  satire,  it  is 
held,  was  directed  against  Chapman's  poem,  "The  Amorous 
Zodiac" — an  inference  by  no  means  obvious — and  on  this  de- 
pend most  of  the  later  steps  of  the  argimient.  Prof.  Minto 
was  the  first  to  seek  to  identify  the  rival  poet  as  George  Chap- 
man, the  translator  of  Homer,  lyrist  and  dramatist;  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Lee  thinks  he  was  one  Bamabe  Googe,  and  so  on.  Many 
books  have  been  written  on  the  Sonnets — the  supposed  "key 
with  which  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart" — and  we  may  be 
sure  many  more  will  be.  We  have  Mr.  Dowden's  moderate 
view  of  a  natural  meaning,  and  we  have  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  ex- 
treme destruction  of  other  extreme  theories.  Mr.  Lee  doubt- 
less went  too  far,  but  he  cleared  the  atmosphere  considerably 
in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  Sonnet  as  a  literary  species. 
That  many  of  the  Sonnets  are  early,  that  much  has  been  made 
good.  But  as  to  their  arrangement,  meaning,  possible  sym- 
bolism, or  autobiographical  import,  it  seems  useless  to  seek, 
still  more  to  attempt  to  identify  persons  through  hypotheses 
more  or  less  fanciful.  And  yet  that  Shakespeare  scholarship 
has  grown  apace  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  has  been  widely  extended  by  late  investigation,  we 
cannot  deny.  Mr.  Acheson's  labors  throw  new  light  upon 
two  great  poets  and  call  attention  to  new  phases  of  their  work, 
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though  we  may  not  accept  all  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
his  comparisons. 

Prof.  Tolman  has  contributed  a  monograph  to  the  Decennial 
Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on  "Shakespeare's 
'Love's  Labour's  Won/  "  reviewing  the  several  theories  held 
and  offering  some  evidence  and  conviction  that  by  this  title 
may  be  meant  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  a  play  on  which 
Prof.  Tolman  had  done  previous  work  in  determining  its  sources 
and  its  authorship.  Numerous  views  have  been  held  that  a 
genuine  Shakespearean  play  with  this  title  has  been  lost,  which 
is  hardly  likely ;  that  this  is  merely  a  second  title  for  "Love's 
Labor's  Lost"  used  in  Mere's  notable  list  to  secure  S)rmmetry; 
or,  severally,  that  it  is  another  title  for  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  or  for  "The  Tempest"  or  for  "All's  Well"— a  hitherto 
commonly  accepted  theory,  since  parts  of  the  play  show  evi- 
dences of  early  authorship— or  for  "Much  Ado"  on  account  of 
parallelisms  and  contrasts  with  "Love's  Labour's  Lost." 
Finally  we  have  Prof.  Tolman's  suggestion  that  it  may  be  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  because  this  play  was  written  before 
Mere's  list,  and  its  omission  is  hard  to  explain  on  other  grounds, 
and  that  by  the  change  of  title  to  "T/i^  Shrew,"  as  opposed  to 
another  play  with  a  similar  title,  "^  Shrew,"  Shakespeare  was 
reworking  and  reclaiming  a  play  as  his  own. 

Prof.  Moulton's  well-known  inductive  methods  in  the  study 
of  literature  have  produced  another  volume,  "The  Moral  Sys- 
tem of  Shakespeare"  (Macmillan).  It  is  always  interesting 
to  hear  what  Prof.  Moulton  has  to  say,  though  we  are  not  per- 
suaded that  the  accompanying  diag^ms  and  analyses,  however 
suggestive,  constitute  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  Shakes- 
peare before  a  class  or  for  imparting  the  literary  value  of  a 
play.  Prof.  Moulton  believes  that  the  drama  is  based  upon  life, 
that  moral  laws  may  be  discerned  in  life,  and  that  the  dram- 
atist, being  true  to  life,  has  thereby  necessarily  illustrated  these 
principles,  and  so  produced  a  "moral  system."  That  Shakes- 
peare's work  is  at  basis  profoundly  ethical,  as  all  great  literature 
and  art  become,  may  be  accepted ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  details  are  the  result  of  a  too  particular  attitude  of  mind. 
Still  Shakespeare  is  the  great  and  typical  Englishman,  and 
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the  English  mind  and  nature  in  every  age  have  loved  moral- 
izing. 

A  niimber  of  good  school  editions  of  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice*'  have  appeared  to  meet  the  demand  consequent  upon 
this  play  being  introduced  into  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college.  We  notice  a  new  edition  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  with  a  working  over  and  diminution  of  the 
critical  apparatus  (American  Book  Co.),  and  other  editions  by 
Prof.  F.  E.  Schelling,  of  Pennsylvania  (American  Book  Co.), 
Prof.  T.  M.  Parrott,  of  Princeton  (Henry  Holt),  and  Prof. 
Robert  Sharp,  of  Tulane  (B.  F.  Johnson  Co.). 

We  need  never  expect  editions  of  Shakespeare  to  cease.  A 
new  one,  four  volumes  of  which  have  appeared,  is  "The  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,"  edited  "with  notes,  introduction,  glossary, 
lists  of  variorum  readings  and  selected  criticism,"  by  Charlotte 
Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke  (Crowell).  That  these  editors 
have  produced  such  acceptable  work  as  the  "Camberwell" 
Robert  Browning  and  the  "Coxhoe"  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
that  the  printing  is  from  the  De  Vinne  Press,  are  guarantees 
of  the  daintiness  of  each  volume.  The  idea,  too,  is  happy — to 
go  back  to  the  First  Folio  and  reproduce  in  a  convenient  pocket 
size  the  text  of  1623,  that  of  Shakespeare's  fellows  and  editors, 
in  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation,  with  notes  of  all  im- 
portant changes  made  since.  In  the  abundant  and  usually 
excellent  notes  or  "Literary  Illustrations"  some  weakness  in 
Latin  may  be  detected.  The  same  editors  and  publishers  give 
us  the  "Pembroke  Shakespeare"  complete  in  twelve  twelvemo 
volumes,  which  reproduces  the  same  text  as  the  "First  Folio," 
but  without  its  extensive  critical  and  literary  apparatus. 

The  first  volume  of  the  long-heralded  "Elizabethan  Shakes- 
peare: Macbeth,"  "with  critical  text  in  Elizabethan  English 
and  brief  notes  illustrative  of  Elizabethan  life,  thought,  and 
idiom,"  by  Mark  Harvey  Liddell  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
has  appeared,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  editor's  master,  Prof. 
Napier,  of  Oxford.  It  is  an  extremely  scholarly  piece  of  work, 
and  has  involved  hard  and  painstaking  labor — ^and  yet  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  will  supersede  other  work  and  how  far  it 
is  needed  just  in  this  form.    The  appearance  is  against  it  as 
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compared  with  Dr.  Furness's  Variorum  edition.  It  is  essen- 
tially  a  library  book,  and  libraries  generally  will  purchase  it 
to  complete  their  Shakespeare  editions  now  rapidly  multiply- 
ing. Dr.  Liddell's  views  will  in  cases  be  cited,  his  work  will 
be  one  more  gigantic  book  of  reference,  if  completed ;  but  that 
it  prove  to  be  more,  with  all  the  editor's  scholarship,  zeal,  and 
labor,  may  be  honestly  doubted.  Perhaps  a  new  Shakespeare 
Dictionary  or  Lexicon,  combined  with  a  grammar  and  S)mtax 
and  mooted  readings  and  questions,  in  the  light  of  modern 
linguistic  science,  would  have  served  scholarship  better  than 
a  new  edition  where  an  instructive  note  is  either  lost  or  must 
be  searched  for  toilsomely  out  of  an  overcrowded  mass  of  de- 
tails. It  is  hardly  a  question  whether  the  armor  of  Shakes- 
pearean annotation  will  not  break  down  in  the  attempt  to  fur- 
nish a  play  with  too  great  paraphernalia. 

We  have  studies  not  only  of  Shakespeare  but  also  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drama  before  Shakespeare.  A  splendid  ex- 
ample of  this  interest  is  the  volume  of  "Representative  English 
Comedies:  From  the  Beginnings  to  Shakespeare,"  edited  by 
Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley,  of  California  (Macmillan).  The  editor 
introduces  the  work  with  a  scholarly  "Historical  View  of  the 
Beginnings  of  English  Comedy,"  and  after  two  of  John  Hey- 
wood's  "Interludes"  and  "Roister  Doister"  and  "Gammer  Gur- 
ton,"  Lyly  and  Peele  and  Greene  are  each  represented  by  a 
comedy,  followed  by  "The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abyngton." 
Each  play  is  preceded  by  a  critical  essay  respectively  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard,  Prof.  Flugel,  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  Prof.  G.  P. 
Baker,  Prof.  Gummere,  Prof.  Woodberry,  and  Prof.  Gayley. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  characteristic  essay  by  Mr.  Dowden 
on  "Shakespeare  as  a  Comic  Dramatist."  Where  all  is  good, 
it  is  ungenerous  to  discriminate ;  but  Mr.  Pollard's  judgment 
on  Heywood's  place  in  comedy,  Mr.  Bradley's  ascription  of 
"Gammer  Gurton"  to  William  Stevenson  and  not  to  Bishop 
Still,  and  particularly  Prof.  Gummere's  insight  into  Peek's 
use  of  folklore  for  making  fun,  have  a  special  interest. 

The  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  has  projected  a  series  of 
new  and  scholarly  editions  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.    If  the  other  volumes  result  so  happily  as  these 
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first  ventures,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  notable  set.  Those  that  have 
appeared  are  "The  Works  of  Thomas  Kyd,"  edited  by  Frederic 
S.  Boas,  in  one  volume,  and  "The  Complete  Works  of  John 
Lyly,"  edited  by  R.  Warwick  Bond,  in  three  volumes.  Not 
only  do  the  Kyd  and  Lyly  editions  supply  a  great  need — for 
there  was  none  at  all  of  Kyd's  writings,  and  the  two  volumes  of 
Fairholt's  Lyly  had  become  antiquated — but  they  are  excellent 
instances  of  clean  and  modem  scholarship,  models  of  English 
clearness  united  with  the  scientific  apparatus  of  German 
methods.  The  special  literary  value  of  these  volumes  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  relations  of  both  the  authors  to  Shakespeare, 
and  their  unquestioned  influence  upon  the  latter's  dramatic 
work.  "The  Spanish  Tragedy" ;  or,  "Jeronimo  is  Mad  Again" 
was  known  as  Kyd's,  but  little  else  was  known.  The  other  play 
of  "Jeronimo,"  about  which  much  discussion  has  turned,  Mr. 
Boas  denies  to  Kyd.  But  a  rather  good  array  of  material  is 
left  to  him ;  and  his  personality,  from  being  shadowy,  has  be- 
come fairly  definite.  Kyd's  personal  relations  with  Marlowe 
and  Kyd's  accusation  of  Marlowe  leave  a  less  favorable  im- 
pression. By  a  remarkable  process  of  deduction  it  has  been 
concluded  by  scholars  that  among  the  plays  of  Kyd  is  the 
original  Hamlet  tragedy,  now  lost,  which  was  the  basis  of 
Shakespeare's  great  drama.  As  Kyd's  work,  together  with 
Marlowe's,  was  the  most  definite  influence  on  Shakespearean 
tragedy,  so  Lyly's  prose  plays  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
form  and  structure  of  Shakespearean  comedy.  Even  if  Mr. 
Bond  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  this  influence,  it  is  still  imde- 
niably  great,  passing  into  many  details,  while  Lyly's  imagina- 
tive story  of  "Euphues"  marks  an  era  in  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  English  prose.  Further  companion  volimies  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  are  two  on  "The  Mediaeval  Stage,"  by  E.  K. 
Chambers,  a  far-reaching  discussion  of  mediaeval  development 
which  shows  admirable  grasp.  A  full  "List  of  Authorities" 
precedes ;  the  material  is  treated  under  the  general  divisions  of 
Minstrelsy,  the  Folk  Drama,  the  Religious  Drama,  and  the 
Interludes,  while  numerous  Appendices  full  of  original  docu- 
mentary illustration  conclude  the  work.  All  six  of  these  vol- 
umes are  indispensable  to  students  of  the  Elizabethan  drama 
and  to  libraries. 
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The  initial  volume  of  a  series  of  books  intended  to  bring 
together,  for  the  first  time,  the  materials  for  a  his-tory  of 
American  art  came  from  the  press  in  the  holiday  tide, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  holiday  gift  book.  It  is  "The 
History  of  American  Sculpture,"  by  Lorado  Taft,  Member 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company).  In  form  it  is  an  imperial  octavo,  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  pages,  embellished  by  twelve  photogravures, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations  in  the  text,  of  sculp- 
tures which  represent  the  development  of  the  plastic  art  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  nation  down  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Taft  is  himself  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
art  critic;  consequently  we  have  from  him  a  history  of  Amer- 
ican sculpture  of  especial  value  because  written  from  the 
sculptor's  point  of  view.  His  review  of  the  field  is  so  ex- 
haustive that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
sculpture  that  has  been  thus  far  produced  in  America.  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  presented  in  an  appendix  is  ap- 
parently complete,  including  not  only  the  few  books  relating 
to  the  history  of  sculpture  in  this  country  but  also  the  mag^^• 
zine  articles  on  the  subject.  That  it  is  so  brief  goes  far 
to  prove  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  volume  before  us  is  orig- 
inal material,  and  presented  to  the  reading  and  art-loving 
public  for  the  first  time.  The  series  of  American  art  his- 
tories, thus  happily  inaugurated,  is  edited  by  Prof.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers. 

Mr.  Taft's  book  clearly  shows  that  the  year  1876,  the  date 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  this  country,  was  a  great  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  American  sculpture  and  that  the  later 
followers  of  the  plastic  art  have  worked  under  new  conditions. 
The  trend  of  the  student  has  been  to  Paris,  rather  than  to 
Italy  as  in  the  former  period;  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
habit  of  American  sculptors  in  the  later  period  has  been  to 
make  their  own  country  the  scene  and  the  inspiration  of  their 
labors.  This  has  enabled  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  to  write  in 
his  "American  Masters  of  Sculpture"    (Doubleday,  Page  & 
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Co.)  "Brief  appreciations  of  some  American  sculptors  and 
of  some  phases  of  sculpture  in  America/'  and  to  treat  in  special 
chapters  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  George  Grey  Barnard, 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Daniel  Chester  French,  Frederick  Macmonnies, 
Paul  Weyland  Bartlett,  Herbert  Adams,  Charles  Henry  Nie- 
haus,  the  late  Olin  Levi  Warner,  Solon  Hannibal  Borglum^ 
and  Victor  David  Brenner;  while  not  withholding  their  meed 
of  appreciation  from  other  American  sculptors  in  his  chapters 
on  the  Decorative  Motive  and  the  Ideal  Motive.  The  nirnier- 
ous  photogravures  which  embellish  the  book  prove  that  his 
title  is  well  chosen  and  that  America  has  her  "Masters  of 
Sculpture."  The  book  is  a  worthy  companion  of  Mr.  Taft's 
"History,"  and  is,  as  every  contribution  to  art  lore  should  be, 
a  masterpiece  of  artistic  book-making. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  at  the  Bodley  Head,  further  emphasized 
his  distinction  as  a  publisher  on  art  subjects  in  issuing  for  the 
holidays  two  attractive  publications.  "The  Art  Album  of 
the  International  Studio''  comprised  one  hundred  representa- 
tive plates,  full  page,  that  have  appeared  in  that  Magazine 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  within  seven  years,  giving,  in  a  sense,  a 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  some  indication  as  to 
the  variety  of  taste,  subject-maitter,  and  treatment  in  this 
period.  Also  the  special  winter  number  of  the  Studio  was  a 
handsome  volimie  on  "The  Genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner," 
edited  by  Charles  Holme,  and  bountifully  illustrated  and  pro- 
vided with  special  plates  in  color.  The  plates  and  illustra- 
tions were  further  interpreted  by  specific  essays  on  "Turner's 
Monochromes  and  Water  Colours"  and  "The  Later  Waiter 
Colours,"  by  Walter  S.  Sparrow,"  "The  Oil  Paintings  of  Tur- 
ner," by  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  and  "Turner  and  His  En- 
gravers," by  C.  F.  Bell. 

The  following  works,  some  of  which  are  reserved  for  later 

discussion,  have  been  received : 

American  Histwiy: 

"South  Cafolina  as  a   Royal   Province,   17 19- 1776,"  by  Dr.  W.   Roy 
Smith,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  comprising  chapters  on  the  Land  System, 
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Government,  Militia  and  Defense,  Financial  History,  Downfall  of  Royal 
Government,  etc.     (Macmillan.) 

"Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VH.,"  Twenty- 
Eight  Papers  with  Index,  Edited  by  Prof.  Franklin  L.  Riley,  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Fort  and  Fannin  Families"  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
Edited  and  Compiled  by  Kate  Haynes  Fort,  of  ChatUnooga,  Tenn. 
(MacGowan  &  Gx)ke  Co.,  Chattanooga.) 

Church  and  European  History: 

"Historical  Lectures  and  Addresses,"  by  the  late  Bishop  Mandell 
Creighton,  Edited  by  Loiwse  Creighton.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Biography: 

"Napoleon  the  First,"  by  August  Fournier,  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Margaret  B.  Corwin  and  Arthur  D.  Bissell,  and  Edited  by  Prof. 
Edward  G.  Bourne,  of  Yale.      (Henry  Holt) 

"With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena:  Being  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John 
Stokoe,  Naval  Surgeon,"  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pau-l  Fremeaux 
by  Edith  S.  Stokoe.     (John  Lane.) 

"The  Life  of  Frederic  William  Farrar,"  Sometime  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
by  his  son,  Reginald  Farrar,  with  Illustrations,  Bibliog^raphy,  and  Index. 
(Crowell.) 

"Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  T.  Carter,"  Warden  of  the  House  of 
Mercy,  Qewer,  the  Reviver  of  the  Sisterhoods  in  the  English  Church, 
and  for  thirty-six  years  Rector  of  Clewer,  Edited  by  the  Ven.  W.  H. 
Hutchings,  with  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  (Longmans,  Green 
&Co.) 

"New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D., 
of  New  York.     (Scribners.) 

"The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life,*'  by  Maud  Montgomery,  with  eight 
colored  plates  after  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.     (Longmans.) 

Economics  and  SoaoLOCY : 

"Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,"  by  Prof.  Richard  T* 
Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  volume  in  the  Citizen's  Library. 
(Macmillan.) 

"The  Laws  of  Imitation,"  by  Gabriel  Tarde,  Professor  in  the  CoUkfre 
de  France  and  Member  of  the  Institut,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Elsie 
C.  Parsons,  of  Barnard  College,  with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University.     (Henry  Holt.) 

"Organization  and  Public  Opinion,"  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Interstate  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  Chicago,  June 
23,  1903,  by  Herman  Justi  (pamphlet). 

"Why  Women  Do  Not  Want  the  Ballot" — two  bound  volumes  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  and  pamphlets  by  various  writers,  issued  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to 
Women,  Boston. 

"Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  Popular  Political  Economy  Examined," 
by  Sir  John  B.  Byles.    A  New  Edition  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
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by  William   S.  Lilly,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Charles  S.  Devas,  oi 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.     (John  Lane.) 

Education  : 

*'A  New  School  Management,"  by  Prof.  L.  Seeley,  of  Trenton,  N.  J» 
(Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.) 

The  Educational  Era,  Vol.  L,  Nos.  i  and  2,  Edited  by  President  E.  B. 
Craighead  and  Prof.  R.  T.  Kerlin,  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal  School. 
"Our  Language:  Grammar,"  by  Prof.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.     (B.  F.  Johnson  (3o.,  Richmond.) 

General  Literature: 

"A  History  of  American  Literature,  1607- 1865,"  by  Prof.  William  P. 
Trent,  of  Columbia  University — a  volume  in  the  series  of  Short  Histories 
of  the  Literatures  of  the  World,  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     (Appleton.) 

"Introduction  to  Classical  Latin  Literature,"  by  Prof.  William  Crans- 
ton Lawton,  of  Adelphi.     (Scribners.) 

"A  Literary  History  of  Persia,"  from  the  Earliest  Times  until 
Firdawsi,  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge — ^the  Library  of  Literary  History.     (Scribners.) 

"Modern  English  Prose,"  Selected  and  Edited  by  George  R.  Carpenter 
and  William  T.  Brewster,  Professors  in  Columbia  University.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

"A  Primer  of  English  Literature,"  by  Abby  W.  Howes.     (Heath.) 

"The  Principles  of  Criticism,"  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Litera- 
ture, by  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  New  Edi- 
tion.    (Longmans.) 

"Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism,"  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter, 
of  Roanc^e  College,  Virginia.     (Ginn.) 

"Various  Views,"  consisting  of  thirty  leading  articles  written  for  The 
Dial  (Chicago)  in  recent  years,  by  William  Morton  Payne.     (McClurg.) 

"Gilbert  White's  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  Edited  with  Notes 
by  Grant  Allen;  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New,  and  with 
Appendix,  containing  Marginalia  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  here  print- 
ed for  the  first  time.  Bibliography,  and  Index.     (John  Lane.) 

"Samuel  Smiles's  Self-Help,"  Edited  by  R.  L.  Bower,  Eclectic  School 
Readings.     (American  Book  Co.) 

"Macaulay*s  Life  of  Johnson,"  Edited  by  A.  P.  Walker,  of  Boston. 
(Heath.) 

Drama: 

"El  Dorado,  A  Tragedy,"  by  Ridgely  TorreiKe.  (John  Lane.) 
"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  by  Percy  Mackaye.  (Macmillan.) 
"Eastward  Hoe,"  by  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston;  and  Ben 
Jonson's  "The  Alchemist,"  Edited  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Schelling,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  and  (Goldsmith's  "The  Good-Natured  Man"  and 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson — the  first  two  vol- 
umes in  the  Belles-Letters  Series,  Section  III.,  General  Editor,  Prof. 
George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard.     (Heath.) 
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Fiction  : 

"A  Bachelor  in  Arcady,"  by  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.     (Crowell.) 
"The  K.  K.  K.,"  a  Story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  by  C.  W.  Tyler.     (North 
River  Publishing  House,  New  York.) 

Poetry: 

"The  Complete  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,"  with  an  Introduction  by 
Prof.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Life,  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden.     (Crowell.) 

"The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,"  with  aa 
Introduction  by  Charles  Dickens.     (Crowell.) 

"The  Faerie  Queenc,"  by  Edmund  Spenser,  with  Introduction  by  Prof. 
W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia ;  **Thc  Canterbury  Talcs,"  by  (xeoffrey  Chaucer, 
with  Introduction  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale;  "The  Poems  of 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,"  with  Introduction  by  Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
of  Wellesley,  three  volumes  in  the  Astor  Edition  of  Poets.     (Crowell.) 

"Select  Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry,"  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
Cook,  of  Yale,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Tinker,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.     (Ginn.) 

"Poems  of  Tennyson,"  Edited  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  D.  Lau- 
rance  Chambers,  of  Princeton,  The  Athenaeum  Press  Series.     (Ginn.) 

"Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Selections,"  Edited  by  Dr.  Willis 
Boughton,  of  New  York,  Standard  English  Classics.     (Ginn.) 

"Poets  of  the  South,"  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies  with  Typical 
Poems  AnnoUted  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  Va. 
(An>erican  Book  Co.) 

"Poems  of  Philip  Frencau,"  Vol.  II.,  1779-1790,  Edited  for  the  Prince- 
ton Historical  Association  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  (Princeton,  the  Uni- 
versity Library.) 

Philology  : 

"Palatal  Diphthongization  of  Stem  Vowels  in  the  Old  English  Dia- 
lects," by  Prof.  Clarence  G.  Child,  a  Thesis  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.    (Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 
Philosophy  : 

"The  Philosophy  of  Ernest  Renan,"  by  Herman  G.  A.  Brauer,  a  Thesis 
for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 

"Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists,"  by  Dr.  William  Qark :  "David  Hume 
and  His  Influence  on  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  by  Dr.  James  Orr; 
"Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and  Thought,"  by  Prof.  William 
Henry  Hudson — three  volumes  in  the  World's  Epoch-Makers  Scries,, 
Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  (Scribners.) 
Travel  and  Description  : 

"Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,"  by  Clarence  King,  a  New 
Edition  of  the  papers  written  in  1864-1874  in  connection  with  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  California  made  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  and  his  staff. 
(Scribners.) 

Miscellaneous  : 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary,  Library  Edition.  (Laird  &  Lee,. 
Chicago.) 
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THE  PLANTATION  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR. 

As  a  feature  of  the  present  wave  of  prosperity  in  the  cotton 
belt,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  movement  just  beginning  for  the 
reestablishment  of  plantations  to  replace  the  small  farms  in 
the  production  of  the  staple  crops.  The  origin  of  the  move- 
ment is  due  to  the  economic  motive,  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  it  seems  fully  justified.  It  is  a  movement 
for  the  use  of  more  capital  and  better  implements,  for  the 
avoidance  of  debt  and  obligations,  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  for  the  use  of  skilled  management 
in  the  superintendence  of  wage-earning  labor.  It  is  therefore 
a  movement  of  progress  from  the  stagnation  of  demoralized 
industry  in  the  recent  past  toward  a  more  effective  system  for 
the  future.  Together  with  the  recent  great  upgrowth  of 
cotton  factories,  it  indicates  that  the  South  is  now  becoming 
more  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  of  specialized  and  systematized 
industry  which  is  elsewhere  prevalent  in  modem  America. 

It  appears  to  be  fairly  beyond  denial,  in  view  of  the  ig- 
norance and  improvidence  of  the  great  laboring  class  in  the 
South,  that  a  system  for  the  organization  of  labor  under  skilled 
management  is  desirable  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  mining, 
commerce,  and  manufacturing.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  modem  economic  world,  which  demands  productiveness 
as  a  condition  of  life,  the  plantation  system  when  thoroughly 
understood  cannot  fail  to  be  approved  as  at  least  a  partial  cure 
for  the  inefficiency  of  labor  in  the  South  under  the  present 
regime  of  small  farmers.  The  question  remains,  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and  indus- 
17 
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trial  development  of  the  negro?  and  this  social  aspect  of  the 
matter  will  receive  our  present  attention. 

In  all  inquiries  of  this  sort,  theories  of  abstract  right  and 
wrong  must  give  place  to  considerations  of  what  is  wise  and 
advisable  in  reaching  the  best  future  results.  The  question 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  men  is  in  no  way  involved.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  equality  of  men  does  not  pertain.  The  vital  question 
is,  How  can  improvement  be  made  in  industrial  conditions, 
known  to  be  imsatisfactory,  and  how  is  civilization  to  be  pro- 
moted among  the  mass  of  Southern  negroes  who  are  beyond 
question  in  need  of  further  and  higher  development?  The 
clash  of  the  abstract  theories  of  the  abolitionist  school  against 
the  blind  resistance  of  the  Bourbons  of  the  South  has  wrought 
such  terrible  havoc  in  the  past  that  men  should  be  prepared  to 
inquire  into  conditions  and  methods  of  remedy  in  a  broad- 
minded  spirit,  seeking  the  truth  of  to-day  and  the  policy  of  wis- 
dom for  to-morrow,  no  matter  what  pet  theories  may  go  to 
the  wall. 

The  conditions  of  our  problem  are  as  follows:  i.  A  cen- 
tury or  two  ago  the  negroes  were  savages  in  the  wild3  of 
Africa.  2.  Those  who  were  brought  to  America,  and  their 
descendants,  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  civilization, 
and  are  now  in  some  degree  fitted  for  life  in  modern  civilized 
society.  3.  This  progress  of  the  negroes  has  been  in  very 
large  measure  the  result  of  their  association  with  civilized  white 
people.  4.  An  immense  mass  of  the  negroes  is  sure  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  white  na- 
tion. The  problem  is.  How  can  we  best  provide  for  their 
peaceful  residence  and  their  further  progress  in  this  nation  of 
white  men?  and  how  can  we  best  guard  against  their  lapsing 
back  into  barbarism?  As  a  possible  solution  for  a  large  part 
of  the  problem,  I  suggest  the  plantation  system. 

Two  contrasting  t3rpes  of  plantations  developed  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  through  the  adapting  of  European  institutions  to  the 
new  geographical  conditions.  In  the  West  Indies  the  policy  of 
the  Spaniards  was  to  exploit  the  land  through  the  forced  labor 
of  the  subjugated  natives.*     Large  gangs  of  Indian  slaves 

1 H.  C.  Lea,  'The  Indian  Policy  of  Spain,"  In  the  Yale  Review,  vol.  8,  p.  119. 
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were  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  upon  the  roads,  and  in 
the  sugar  cane  fields.  The  system  of  slavery  was  so  extremely 
harsh  that  within  a  few  decades  the  native  population  of  the 
West  Indies  had  become  diminished  to  within  perhaps  a  tenth 
of  its  original  ntmibers.  Distressed  by  this  terrible  state  of 
things,  the  Spanish  priest  Las  Casas  suggested,  about  15 18, 
that  neg^o  slaves  be  imported  from  Africa  to  relieve  the  im- 
bearable  hardships  of  the  natives.  In  quick  acceptance  of  this 
idea,  thousands  of  negroes  were  rapidly  poured  into  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  were  largely  employed  in  sugar  production. 
When  the  English  settled  Barbadoes,  in  1625,  and  captured 
Jamaica,  in  1655,  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards  the  sys- 
tem of  plantations  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  developed. 

These  plantations  in  the  English  West  Indies  were  of  the 
commercial  type,  where  the  predominating  purpose  of  the 
planter  was  to  get  money,  and  to  get  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
West  Indian  planters  lived  in  the  islands  merely  for  the  time 
being.  When  they  had  established  their  plantations  upon  a 
paying  basis,  they  usually  left  them  to  overseers  and  went 
back  to  England  to  spend  their  income.  While  the  men  were 
making  their  fortunes  in  the  tropics  their  mothers  and  wives 
and  children  were  mostly  at  home  in  England;  English  fam- 
ilies as  a  rule  did  not  establish  English  homes  upon  the  West 
Indian  plantations.  The  proportion  of  whites  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  remained  very  small;  for  in- 
stance, in  1768  Jamaica  had  about  17,000  whites  and  167,000 
negroes.  The  negroes  were  not  in  close  enough  touch  with  the 
whites  to  be  able  to  adopt  their  civilization  with  any  degree  of 
rapidity.  There  were  few  white  families  to  set  examples 
for  the  blacks;  and  in  consequence  polygamy,  paganism,  and 
other  savage  customs  were  long  continued  among  the  West 
Indian  negroes.  Fresh  negroes  from  Africa  were  so  cheap  that 
for  pure  money-making  it  appears  to  have  been  cheaper  to 
work  the  slaves  to  exhaustion  and  buy  new  ones,  than  to  make 
any  thorough  endeavor  to  increase  the  enlightenment  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  negroes  at  hand.  And  in  fact  the  West  Indian 
conditions  were  so  severe  as  to  require  constant  importations 
to  prevent  the  stock  of  negroes  from  diminishing. 
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In  1670  a  band  of  settlers,  partly  from  England  and  partly 
from  Barbadoes,  established  the  colony  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
These  settlers  brought  with  them  the  West  Indian  system  of 
plantations,  and  in  the  following  years  extended  it  throughout 
the  sea-island  sections  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Yet 
certain  modifications  were  introduced.  Whereas  the  Jamaica 
sugar  estates  averaged  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  slaves  to 
the  plantation,^  the  Carolina  rice  and  indigo  plantations  were 
found  to  be  most  profitable  when  there  were  only  about  thirty 
negroes  under  one  manager.*  Again,  the  South  Carolinians 
soon  came  to  look  upon  the  colony  as  their  home,  and  on  their 
estates  they  established  homes  upon  the  English  pattern.  The 
planters  could  live  on  their  estates  for  only  the  cooler  months 
of  each  year;  but  that  residence  of  even  a  few  months  gave 
the  negroes  an  opportunity  to  bring  their  imitative  faculties 
into  play  and  to  seize  many  ideas  of  civilization.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  the  Carolina  coast  plantation  was  too  nearly  of  the 
commercial  type  for  the  negro  to  secure  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  colony  of  Virginia  the  resort  to  white  indented 
servants  and  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  tobacco  production 
caused  the  development  of  the  system  of  patriarchal  planta- 
tions before  the  negro  became  a  factor  in  the  situation.  The 
plantation  there  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  but 
was  developed  as  a  modification  of  the  old  English  institution 
of  the  manor.  Involimtary  labor  was  used  because  labor  of 
any  sort  was  profitable,  and  hired  labor  was  not  to  be  had  so 
long  as  there  was  abundance  of  free  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
settlement.  The  chief  desire  of  the  substantial  men  of  Vir- 
ginia was  to  live  as  English  gentlemen  lived.  They  soon 
found  that  by  resorting  to  indentured  white  servants,  and  later 
to  negro  slaves,  instead  of  to  serfs,  hired  labor,  and  manorial 
tenants,  they  could  establish  themselves  in  something  very 

■  Bryan  Edwards,  "History  of  the  West  Indies,"  Book  2,  Appendix  i. 

•**  B.  R.  drroll,  "Historical  G>llections  of  South  Carolina,"  vol.  2,  p.  202. 
Sec  also  the  report  upon  the  archives  of  Georgia,  in  the  forthcoming  "Re- 
port of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1903." 
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much  like  the  English  manor  system,  and  could  gain  an  honest 
competence  as  landowners  and  managers  of  agricultural  labor. 

Negroes  gradually  replaced  the  white  servants  in  this  sys- 
tem, without  causing  any  substantial  change  in  the  general 
organization.  The  desire  of  the  planters  was  not  so  much  to 
make  money  and  vaunt  it  in  England  like  the  nabobs  of  the 
Indies,  but  to  live  in  comfort  as  Enghsh  gentlemen.  The  Vir- 
ginians early  became  noted  for  generosity,  hospitality,  and 
kindliness;  and  their  virtues  were  not  shown  to  their  white 
guests  exclusively.  The  planters  and  their  families  were  in 
close  personal  association  with  a  large  proportion  of  their 
servants;  and  these  negroes  in  the  Virginia  system  of  patri- 
archal plantations  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire habits  of  industry  and  the  forms  of  English  civilization. 
A  very  instructive  consideration  is  that,  whereas  in  the  West 
Indies  among  able-bodied  slaves  a  freshly  imported  African 
would  bring  about  the  same  price  as  a  negjo  born  and  reared 
upon  a  sugar  plantation,  in  Virginia  even  before  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  home-grown  negro  was  considered  nearly 
twice  as  valuable  as  a  fresh  African.  This  contrast  gives 
forcible  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Virginia  training 
school. 

The  Virginia  system  of  plantations  was  extensively  adopted 
in  America  before  the  West  Indian  system  appeared  upon  the 
Carolina  coast,  and  it  always  remained  by  far  the  more  preva- 
lent of  the  two.  By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  these 
patriarchal  plantations  had  become  established  through  tide- 
water and  piedmont  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  led  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  same  system  throughout  the  uplands  of 
the  lower  South. 

While  the  cotton  belt  was  being  settled  society  in  it  was 
rough,  vigorous,  and  democratic.  White  men  labored  hard  to 
earn  money  to  buy  slaves,  and  many  of  them  afterwards 
worked  hard  in  the  cotton  furrows  alongside  their  slaves. 
The  indolent,  shiftless  poor  whites  were  scorned  by  industrious 
white  men  and  negroes  alike.  The  slaves,  far  from  the  ex- 
treme of  abjectness,  gained  self-respect  and  acquired  admirable 
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qualities.  When  prosperity  prevailed  and  wealdi  came,  the 
slaves  were  usually  in  some  degree  tiie  beneficiaries  from  the 
improvement  in  their  masters'  circumstances. 

The  average  size  of  cotton  plantations  remained  relatively 
small.  The  United  States  census  of  i860  shows  that  a  holding 
of  twelve  negroes  of  all  ages  was  decidedly  above  the  average  in 
the  cotton  belt.  It  was  most  common  for  one  white  family  to 
own  one  or  two  or  three  negro  families,  who  lived  in  cabins  near 
by,  and  were  in  constant  association  with  their  master  and  mis- 
tress and  the  white  children.  The  aim  of  the  planter  was  to 
have  his  force  of  laborers  reach  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
efficiency.  This  purpose  was  to  be  gained  only  by  training 
the  negroes  and  guarding  their  health  and  strength  from  in- 
jury through  overwork  or  dangerous  occupation  of  any  sort. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  price  of  able- 
bodied  negroes  mounted  up  to  about  $1,500,  it  became  too 
great  a  money  risk  to  require  one  of  them  to  perform  a  dan- 
gerous or  exhausting  task.  And  in  fact  we  find  records  of 
many  instances  where  planters  hired  Irish  immigrants  to  dig 
ditches  and  do  other  straining  work  in  order  to  protect  the 
negroes  from  risk  of  injury.  Slaves  were  too  expensive  to  use 
in  such  tasks  when  Irishmen  could  be  hired.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  planters  were  kind  masters  from  interest  and  in- 
clination, looking  after  the  moral  and  industrial  development 
of  their  slaves  as  a  matter  of  business  as  well  as  from  higher 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  doubtless  a  large 
number  of  instances  of  harsh  masters  and  maltreated  slaves. 
In  fact,  the  dark  side  of  ante-bellum  conditions  was  somber 
enough  to  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  the  bright;  but  the  evil 
features  were  due  chiefly  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  not 
to  the  system  of  plantation  industry. 

The  planters  of  the  Old  South,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  few 
generations,  developed  a  fairly  efficient  body  of  laborers  out  of 
a  horde  of  savages.  The  negroes  became  fairly  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent ;  and  even  though  this  may  have  been  at 
the  cost  of  their  sturdiness,  initiative,  and  self-control,  the  net 
results  were  surprisingly  good.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  the 
Old  South,  with  all  its  limitations,  accomplished  a  good  work. 
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which  it  was  perhaps  not  fitted  to  carry  further.  The  slavery 
system  had  completed  its  work  and  was  already  becoming  an 
anachronism  when  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  overthrew 
it,  and  with  it  all  system  in  the  South.  There  followed  a  period 
of  great  social  upheaval  and  industrial  demoralization,  which 
was  partly  remedied  by  a  temporary  resort  to  small  farms  and 
tenant  cropping. 

But  none  who  were  well  informed  have  expected  that  the 
average  negro,  with  his  inevitable  shortcomings,  would  malce 
a  successful  independent  farmer  without  a  large  additional 
amount  of  training.  The  plantations  were  broken  up,  and  the 
negroes  have  in  name  been  working  for  themselves  and  by 
themselves.  But  in  truth  they  have  continued  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  landowners  and  the  merchants,  who  act 
in  some  measure  as  non-resident  planters.  But  this  system 
of  absentee  control  has  such  serious  faults  that  it  cannot  per- 
manently stand.  The  supervision  over  the  so-called  negro 
farmers  is  unsystematic,  and  the  economic  results  are  lamen- 
tably small.  And,  still  worse,  the  isolation  upon  their  separate 
farms  is  proving  injurious  to  the  higher  development  of  the 
negroes  themselves. 

The  civilization  which  our  negroes  have  now  partly  acquired 
is  English  civilization,  gained  from  association  with  the  Eng- 
lish race.  They  have  advanced  exclusively  by  the  help  and 
through  their  imitation  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Without  the  continuance  of  the  inter-radal  association 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  negroes  would  grad- 
ually lose  much  of  the  praiseworthy  element  in  their  present 
attainments.  In  fact  several  keen-sighted  students  have  al- 
ready detected  a  tendency  of  the  negroes,  where  segregated  in 
masses  in  the  black  belt,  to  lapse  back  toward  barbarism.  Of 
coiu^e,  if  its  prevention  is  possible,  such  retrogression  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  That  it  has  not  yet  grown  more 
serious  is  due  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  better  element  of 
the  white  people ;  for  they  have  followed  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  in  practicing  the  truest  charity  while  letting  not  their 
left  hands  know  what  their  right  hands  have  been  doing. 
Their  extreme  reticence  in  publishing  their  deeds  has  been  a 
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mistake  which  in  future  should  be  avoided.  The  South  has 
long  been  held  in  a  false  position  of  hostility  to  the  negro, 
while  in  actual  truth  the  conservative,  thinking.  God-fearing 
element  among  the  Southern  people  have  been  and  still  remain 
the  most  substantial,  practical,  and  valuable  friends  that  their 
black  neighbors  have  ever  had.  Before  the  war  their  families, 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  their  negro  quarters,  did  what  we  call, 
in  the  modem  phrase,  social  settlement  work.  In  later  years 
they  have  continued  that  work  of  guidance,  instruction,  and 
inspiration  as  best  they  could  imder  the  adverse  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  work  of  the  carpetbaggers.  For  the  futtu-e, 
the  exceptional  negroes  may  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
Northern  negroes  and  those  in  the  South  who  yearn  for  the 
higher  literary  education  may  be  provided  for  by  the  North- 
em  philanthropists;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  black  population 
will  for  generations  remain  dependent  as  before  upon  the 
friendship  and  helpfulness  of  their  best  white  neighbors. 

To  seciu-e  the  best  results  for  all  parties,  a  more  sympa- 
thetic relationship  must  be  established,  which  shall  include 
larger  niunbers  of  both  races.  And  no  system  for  this  pur- 
pose has  yet  been  developed  which  compares  in  good  results 
with  that  of  the  old  patriarchal  plantation.  The  patriarchal 
feature  is  necessary.  The  average  negro  has  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  child,  and  must  be  guided  and  governed,  and 
often  guarded  against  himself,  by  a  sympathetic  hand.  Non- 
resident ownership  and  control  of  plantations  will  not  do.  The 
absentee  system  has  no  redeeming  virtue  for  the  purpose  at 
hand.  With  hired,  voluntary  labor  instead  of  forced  labor, 
it  is  the  Virginia  plantation  system  and  not  that  of  the  West 
Indies  which  is  needed.  The  presence  of  the  planter  and  his 
wife  and  children  and  his  neighbors  is  required  for  example 
and  precept  among  the  negroes.  Factory  methods  and  purely 
business  relations  will  not  serve;  the  tie  of  personal  sym- 
pathy and  affection  is  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the 
system.  The  average  negro  longs  for  this  personal  tie.  Re- 
spect, affection,  and  obedience  for  those  who  eam  and  en- 
courage his  admiration  are  second  nature  with  him.  The 
negroes  are  disposed  to  do  their  part  for  securing  the  general 
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welfare  when  the  proper  opportunity  is  given  them.  What 
they  most  need  is  friendly  guidance  and  control  for  themselves, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  South  as  a  whole ;  economic 
depression  will  always  work  to  their  discouragement  and  in- 
jury, and  sectional  and  racial  irritation  must  in  every  case 
check  their  progress. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  concentration  of  the  negroes 
in  cities  gives  more  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  depravity 
among  them  than  for  their  progress  in  civilization ;  for  it  puts 
the  average  negroes  into  close  association  with  the  worst  ele- 
ment of  their  own  race  and  with  the  vicious  class  of  the  whites 
as  well.  Life  in  the  country  offers  less  glittering  but  more 
substantial  attractions,  and  the  system  there  may  easily  be 
arranged  to  meet  all  the  actual  needs  of  the  average  negroes. 
As  is  true  with  large  numbers  of  whites,  but  in  greater  degree, 
the  negroes  are  in  less  need  of  literary  education  than  of  prac- 
tical laiowledge  and  genuine  wisdom.  They  need  to  become 
well-developed  men  and  women,  and  not  half-baked  scholars. 
The  Southern  plantation,  with  its  product  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  the  Pinckneys,  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  Troup,  and 
Yancey,  needs  no  eulogy  as  a  school  of  manhood.  Under  mod- 
em conditions,  with  the  negroes  possessingjtheir  freedom,  the 
plantation  should  prove  a  school  for  black  men  as  well  as 
white. 

The  exceptional  negroes  should  feel  no  call  to  work  as  hired 
plow  hands;  their  usefulness  lies  elsewhere.  As  the  race 
progresses,  more  and  more  of  its  members  will  graduate  from 
the  school  of  the  plantation  and  become  self-directing  units  in 
our  general  American  system.  But  for  many  generations  there 
will  probably  remain  a  large  enough  number  of  "natural  bom" 
plow  hands  to  keep  a  multitude  of  planters  profitably  busy 
with  their  superintendence. 

The  exceptional  negro  is  in  advance  of  the  average  negro 
because  he  has  acquired  a  greater  amount  of  the  white  man's 
civilization.  He  is  prepared  in  many  cases  to  educate  the 
average  negro  up  to  a  somewhat  higher  plane.  But  while  the 
exceptional  n^;ro  has  acquired  this  capability  by  borrowing 
and  adapting  the  white  man's  ways  of  life,  the  average  and  the 
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exceptional  white  men  possess  their  civilization  and  their  capa- 
bility as  a  natural  inheritance.  To  contend  that  the  educated 
negro  is  the  best  source  of  guidance  and  enlightenment  for  the 
average  negro  in  the  American  system  is  to  argue  that  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  moon  is  brighter  and  more  effective  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  To  urge  that  the  negroes  should 
be  sent  back  to  Africa  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  is  to 
hold  with  Rousseau  that  the  state  of  nature  (savagery)  is 
the  highest  existence  for  man,  and  that  our  own  system  of 
law  and  order  and  industry  and  progress  is  useless  as  a  pat- 
tern for  any  backward  race. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  morality,  industry,  intelligence — 
of  ever3rthing  that  civilization  means — ^the  segregation  of  the 
negroes  must  work  to  their  detriment.  Their  concentration  in 
city  slums  is  vicious ;  their  isolation  from  white  neighbors  in  the 
black  belt  of  the  seacoast  cannot  cease  to  mean  stagnation,  if 
not  retrogression,  for  them;  the  race  prejudice  taught  them 
by  the  carpetbaggers  was  and  is  a  positive  injury;  their 
general  aloofness  upon  small  farms  must  insulate  them  in  large 
measure  from  the  best  influences  for  progress  in  the  South  of 
to-day.  The  most  feasible  means  of  general  betterment  lies 
in  building  up  a  system  of  plantations  of  moderate  size,  where 
the  negro  may  take  his  place  in  the  modem  world  of  specialized 
and  organized  industry  and  yet  have  the  protection  from  the 
harsher  features  of  the  modem  strife,  which  will  be  afforded 
him  by  the  patriarchal  character  of  the  system  of  which  he  is 
a  part. 

The  process  of  building  us  these  modem  plantations  must 
needs  be  in  a  measure  slow  and  beset  with  obstacles,  but  the 
obstacles  can  hardly  be  of  insuperable  character.  A  convic- 
tion of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system  of  renting  and 
cropping  must  be  brought  home  to  the  South  as  a  whole,  or  at 
least  to  the  cotton  belt  which  is  the  heart  of  the  modem  agricul- 
tural South,  and,  in  tmth,  this  conviction  is  already  prevalent 
with  a  large  proportion  of  thinking  Southemers.  There  are 
surely  a  large  number  of  men  who  understand  negro  man- 
agement and  who  can  rpaster  the  best  methods  of  agriculture 
for  the  South;  and  thousands  of  these  men  are  already  at 
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hand,  or  are  prepared  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  as  soon 
as  the  movement  gains  sufficient  headway  to  attract  their  ener- 
gies. The  mass  of  the  negroes  must  be  taught  that  good  wages 
on  a  plantation  are  better  than  debt  and  failure,  or  even  partial 
success  upon  their  half-independent,  ill-tended  small  farms, 
and  still  better  than  indolence  and  vice  in  the  towns.  A  great 
mass  of  the  white  people  have  already  learned  of  the  superior 
attractiveness  of  steady  wages  over  their  meager  and  uncer- 
tain farm  returns,  and  the  teaching  of  a  similar  lesson  to  the 
negroes  should  not  prove  impossible.  True,  a  large  amount  of 
capital  will  be  needed  for  investment  in  land,  houses  and  stock, 
ditches  and  terraces,  machinery,  wages,  and  supplies;  but  the 
present  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  general  flow  of  capital  into 
the  South  in  recent  years  must  soon  supply  a  fund  to  meet  this 
need.  Finally,  a  substantial  beginning  is  necessary  in  the  move- 
ment, and  examples  must  be  set  of  successful  enterprise  in  this 
line  in  each  district  in  the  South  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inherited  conservatism  of  the  people.  But  there  are  already  a 
number  of  individual  examples  being  set  at  various  points  in 
the  cotton  belt,  and  the  system  itself  has  been  familiar  to  the 
I)eople  from  days  of  old. 

While  a  certain  class  of  theorists  have  been  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  small  farms  and  independence  for  the  negroes,  a 
scattered  handful  of  practical  men  of  affairs  have  set  to  work 
in  building  up  plantations  whereon  they  may  establish  them- 
selves in  prosperity  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  a  portion  of 
the  mass  of  negroes  from  their  distress  and  indecision.  The 
movement  thus  begun  is  gathering  headway.  It  is  attracting 
capable  white  men  back  to  the  soil,  and  must  soon  begin  to  draw 
the  surplus  negroes  out  of  the  towns.  The  movement  should 
be  studied  on  the  ground  and  encouraged  as  a  solution  for 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  racial  situation  and  as  a  means 
of  progress  for  a  whole  tier  of  the  Southern  States. 

Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  TRADE  BALANCES? 

Second  Article. 

What  has  been  called  the  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of 
our  foreign  trade  balances  would  be  very  much  less  of  a  mys- 
tery were  it  not  that  certain  persons  are  interested  in  conceal- 
ing the  real  facts  in  the  case.  By  means  of  their  great  influence 
in  molding  public  opinion,  these  persons,  mostly  big  bankers 
and  Wall  Street  operators,  have  been  able  to  exploit  a  theory 
of  this  matter  that  is  well  calculated  to  help  along  a  booming 
stock  market 

According  to  this  theory,  about  $250,000,000  of  each  year's 
trade  balance  is  used  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts  for 
interest  dues,  tourists'  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  and  the  surplus 
goes  to  cancel  securities  returned  by  foreign  investors,  and  to 
finance  American  enterprises  abroad.  Since  1899  ^^  l^s  also 
been  claimed  that  parts  of  this  surplus  were  being  loaned  abroad 
or  invested  in  foreign  bonds. 

In  the  July  (1903)  number  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  T 
submitted  the  reports  of  foreign  dealings  in  this  market,  which 
showed  that  no  part  of  our  balances  could  have  gone  to  cancel 
returned  securities,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  value 
of  the  securities  purchased  for  foreign  account  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  sales. 

The  next  largest  factor  in  making  away  with  our  balances 
is  alleged  to  be  our  investments  abroad.  Study  of  the  various 
estimates  shows  that  there  is  just  as  much  wild  guesswork  in 
this  matter  as  there  is  in  regard  to  foreign  liquidation  of  our 
securities.  Thus  Mr.  N.  T.  Bacon  estimates  this  item  at 
$144,000,000  yearly,  of  which  amount  $25,000,000  goes  to 
Europe;  while  Walter  C.  Ford,  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(March,  1902),  puts  it  at  $450,000,000  for  Europe  alone. 
Preposterous  as  this  latter  estimate  may  seem,  it  is  quoted  with 
approval  by  Frederick  Emory,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  the  World's  Work  for  May,  1902.     In  a  later 
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article  (June,  1902)  Mr.  Ford  mentions  a  fact  that  is  intended 
to  reassure  those  timid  foreigners  who  had  become  alarmed 
over  our  industrial  invasion.  "According  to  a  statement  given 
out  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  there  is  no  country  of 
first-rate  importance,  except  England,  in  which  foreigners  are 
placed  on  an  absolute  equality  with  natives." 

There  are  some  Americans  who  will  smile  at  this  exception 
in  favor  of  England.  The  government  may  pretend  to  be 
liberal  (and  it  is  only  a  pretense),  but  the  English  people  show 
scant  courtesy  to  foreign  industrial  invaders.  Mr.  Yerkes,  for 
instance,  found  the  obstacles  to  his  railroad  schemes  insur- 
mountable until  he  consented  to  give  English  capitalists  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  his  company.  Mr.  Yerkes  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston  (partly 
owned  by  foreign  capitalists)  are  the  only  Americans  in  the 
company.  James  Speyer,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  directors, 
is  connected  with  Speyer  Brothers,  of  London.  Mr.  Bacon 
puts  the  amount  of  American  money  in  this  venture  at  $18,- 
000,000,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  dollar  of  anybody's 
money  had  gone  into  it  up  to  January,  1902,  when  his  article 
was  published. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  an- 
other good  illustration  of  English  hospitality.  No  sooner  had 
the  company  unfolded  its  business  plans  than  there  arose  such 
a  howl  of  terror  as  had  not  been  heard  since  Bonaparte  threat- 
ened to  invade  the  country.  The  result  of  this  universal 
opposition  was  that  our  people  were  completely  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  great  Ogden  Tobacco  Company,  which 
Mr.  Ford  exploits  as  one  of  our  big  purchases,  is  as  much 
English  to-day  as  ever  it  was ;  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  American 
capital  invested  in  it. 

A  pretty  conclusive  answer  to  all  the  talk  about  our  great 
investments  in  England  is  found  in  a  letter  from  E.  A.  Dith- 
mar,  London  correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  published, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  same  issue  of  that  paper  in  which  Mr. 
Bacon's  article  appears.  "We  hear,"  says  Mr.  Dithmar,  "a 
great  deal  about  the  vast  amount  of  American  money  put  in 
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English  enterprises,  but  much  of  this  talk  is  misleading.  The 
stock  in  many  English  companies  that  originated  as  branches 
of  American  enterprises  is  largely  held  by  Englishmen.  A 
prominent  banker  who  has  financial  relations  with  the  United 
States  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  only  considerable  invest- 
ment of  American  money  that  he  knew  of  was  that  of  D.  O. 
Mills  in  the  Central  London  Electric  Line." 

As  to  our  investments  on  the  Continent,  they  are  compara- 
tively insignificant  It  is  true  we  have  had  some  success  with 
electric  enterprises,  but  that  is  more  because  of  our  superior 
skill.  The  fate  of  the  American  merchant  who  tried  to  intro- 
duce our  shoes  into  Austria  affords  a  good  hint  of  the  recep- 
tion that  awaits  any  big  industrial  invasion  of  Europe.  When 
the  shoemakers  of  Vienna  heard  that  some  live  Yankee  was 
planning  to  open  a  number  of  shoe  stores  in  that  city,  they 
threatened  to  smash  his  windows,  and  made  such  other  violent 
demonstrations  that  he  was  glad  to  get  out  with  a  whole  skin. 

Nor  are  our  foreign  ventures  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  of 
much  more  account.  In  Canada  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
is  even  more  pronounced  than  it  is  in  Europe.  In  a  few  in- 
stances where  an  undertaking  is  of  doubtful  value,  or  where 
American  brains  and  skill  are  needed,  they  allow  our  people 
to  come  in ;  but  as  soon  as  home  capital  and  skill  can  be  utilized 
a  way  is  soon  found  to  freeze  the  Yankees  out.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  ugly  spirit  was  seen  in  the  summary  expulsion 
of  H.  M.  Whitney  and  his  American  associates  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Companies.  They  were 
glad  enough  to  utilize  Mr.  Whitney's  money  and  skill  to  start 
these  industries;  but  as  soon  as  success  was  assured,  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  presidency.  The  American  vice-president 
was  also  removed  and  Canadians  were  elected  to  the  vacant 
places.  Much  has  been  said  of  our  other  ventures  in  Canadian 
railroads,  mines,  and  various  enterprises ;  but  there  are  no  facts 
to  prove  that  they  are  anywhere  near  as  large  as  Canadian  in- 
vestments in  this  country.  The  Lake  Superior  Power  Com- 
pany "is  said"  (quoting  Mr.  Bacon)  "to  be  wholly  owned  in 
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this  country;"  but  recent  reports  show  that  Speyer  &  Co., 
who  advanced  $5,000,000  foreign  money  to  that  company, 
have  decidedly  the  biggest  grip  on  it.  The  Canadian  exten- 
sions of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  are  also  credited  to  us, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  foreign  interests  in  that  road  vastly 
exceed  the  amount  of  real  American  capital  put  into  these  ex- 
tensions. Lord  Strathcona  has  $16,000,000  invested  in  this 
road,  and  the  English  royal  family  have  $10,000,000  more. 
Other  Canadian  capitalists,  like  Sir  William  Van  Home  and 
Robert  Hebden,  have  large  interests  in  various  enterprises 
here.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  their  investments  in  St.  Paul, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other  Western  cities  have  been  very  heavy. 
Their  interests  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Lawrence,  Adirondack,  Rut- 
land, and  other  cities  are  also  very  large.  In  the  last  three 
years  Canadian  investments  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company 
have  been  big  enough  to  force  the  election  of  two  Canadian 
directors  in  that  concern.  Canadian  bankers  have  also  im- 
mense sums  which  they  lend  in  Wall  Street.  Last  fall  it  was 
estimated  that,  besides  their  bank  holdings  here,  they  had 
credits  to  the  amount  of  $85,000,000.  Where  is  the  proof 
that  we  have  one-twentieth  of  that  amount  of  credits  to  lend 
in  Canada?  In  view  of  these  well-known  facts,  the  assumption 
that  our  investments  in  Canada  exceed  Canadian  investments 
here  is  perfectly  absurd. 

In  regard  to  Mexico  and  the  countries  south  of  it  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  basis  for  the  claims  of  American  exploitation. 
But  here,  too,  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration,  and 
the  genuine  must  be  distinguished  from  the  make-believe.  Ac- 
cording to  Consul  General  Barlow,  over  1,000  American  firms 
and  individuals  have  invested  in  Mexico  some  $500»ooo,ooo, 
one-half  of  it  within  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Barlow  has 
evidently  taken  these  figures  from  the  prospectuses  of  the 
various  concerns.  The  revelations  of  the  past  two  years  show 
that  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  these  exploitation  con- 
cerns it  is  necessary  to  allow  about  seventy-five  per  cent  for 
water.  Furthermore,  because  a  certain  enterprise  is  dubbed 
''American,"  that  does  not  make  it  so.    Neither  does  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  few  American  officials  in  a  corporation  make  it  Ameri- 
can. When,  for  instance,  we  see  that  Edward  H.  Warren, 
of  New  York,  is  President  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico, 
we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  owned  by  Americans;  but 
when  we  learn  later  that  this  individual  is  counsel  for  Speyer 
&  Co.,  who  own  both  the  Mexican  International  and  Mexican 
National  roads;  and  when  we  also  learn  that  Speyer  Brothers, 
of  London,  and  Teixira  De  Mattos  Brothers,  of  Amsterdam, 
are  interested  in  the  same  road,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  a  genuine  American  enterprise,  Consul  General  Bar- 
low and  Mr.  Bacon  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In- 
vestigation would  probably  show  that  most  of  the  exploita- 
tion companies  operating  in  Mexico  and  the  countries  south  of 
it,  and  masquerading  as  "American,"  are  really  European 
enterprises  that  are  being  financed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
Speyer  &  Co.,  and  other  foreign  bankers  here  in  New  York. 

Regarding  our  investments  in  Cuba  in  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantations,  Mr.  Bacon  states  that  "one  company,  Mr.  Van 
Home's,  has  been  at  work  building  a  railroad  along  the  back- 
bone of  the  island."  The  only  person  of  that  name  interested  in 
Cuban  exploitation  is  Sir  William  Van  Home,  of  Canada. 

Perhaps  no  other  transaction  has  been  so  much  exploited 
as  our  (alleged)  absorption  of  foreign  steamships.  The  Ley- 
land  Line  was  bought  by  J.  P.  Morgan  in  1901.  In  1902, 
when  the  Intemational  Mercantile  Marine  Company  was 
formed,  the  public  was  surprised  to  hear  that  this  same  line  had 
been  bought  by  Mr.  Morgan  again  from  the  identical  parties 
who  had  sold  it  to  him  the  year  before.  But  what  seems  still 
more  surprising  is  that  in  spite  of  this  double  sale  to  American 
capitalists  the  business  meetings  of  this  concem  are  still  held 
in  London,  and  the  attending  officials  are  the  same  identical 
Englishmen  who  have  alwa3rs  controlled  its  affairs.  What  himi- 
buggeryl 

Referring  to  the  personnel  of  the  newly  formed  shipping 
trust,  W.  J.  Pirrie,  of  the  English  shipping  firm  of  Harland 
&  Wolf,  made  this  statement:  "Naturally,  as  fresh  capital  is 
more  likely  to  be  raised  in  America  than  in  England,  due 
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weight  must  be  given  to  American  opinion."  When  the  or- 
ganization had  been  completed,  the  London  Times  published 
this  semi-official  statement :  "It  will  be  noted  that  the  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  eight  Americans  and  five  English- 
men. The  preponderance  of  Americans  is  understood  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  was  sub- 
scribed by  American  financiers." 

All  this  was,  of  course,  clearly  intended  to  fool  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  it  was  mostly  genuine  American  capi- 
tal that  had  financed  the  undertaking.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
nearly  all  the  alleged  American  capitalists  in  the  concern  were 
partners,  or  employees,  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  Clement  A.  Griscom, 
one  of  the  American  representatives,  has  since  been  superseded 
as  president  by  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  a  leading  English  shipowner. 
In  June,  1903,  the  Nautical  Gazette  published  a  summary  of 
the  facts  about  this  combine,  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "Those  seeking  to  build  up  American  shipping 
in  the  foreign  trade  surely  have  load  enough  to  carry  without 
having  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  British  shipping,  his  British  agree- 
ments, and  his  British  interests  saddled  upon  their  backs  and 
made  to  appear  as  solving  the  American  shipping  problem. 
His  legitimate  operations  are  not  discussed  here  for  any  pur- 
pose of  criticism,  but  merely  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  his 
shipping  merger  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  British  business 
enterprise,  no  doubt  profitable  to  its  owners,  but  anything  but 
helpful  to  American  shipping  interests." 

Equally  significant  is  the  statement  of  a  well-known  Aus- 
trian jurisconsult  to  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  (June  9,  1902).  Referring  to  this  combine,  he  says: 
"It  will  be  a  matter  of  small  interest  to  thinking  Americans 
if  a  group  of  capitalists  who  happen  to  live  in  New  York  rather 
than  in  London  obtain  control  of  the  great  engines  of  com- 
merce, and  are  able  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  for  their  own 
profit,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  abroad.  Though 
the  public  may  be  deceived  for  a  short  time  by  such  move- 
ments' being  labeled  American,  they  will  realize  eventually  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  individual  power  and  influence 
cannot  be  permitted  to  take  root  in  the  republic." 
18 
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There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  langfuage.  It 
shows  as  plainly  as  anything  can  show  that  light  is  breaking, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  fraud  and  deception  which 
surrounds  these  transactions,  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  re-Morganizing  does  not  spell  Americanizing. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  genuine  American  capital  is 
going  abroad ;  but  all  the  facts  tend  to  prove  that  it  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  compared  with  the  amount  of  foreign  capital 
invested  here.  The  facts  already  stated,  together  with  the 
monetary  conditions  prevailing  here  since  1898,  all  warrant 
the  belief  that  most  of  the  so-called  American  investments 
abroad  are  really  financed  with  foreign  capital.  And  this 
belief  is  fully  confirmed  by  Prof.  Von  Halle,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  in  his  lecture  on  "American  Trusts"  (May  19,  1903). 
He  says :  "One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  build- 
ing up  of  these  trusts,  especially  in  their  invasion  of  England, 
was  that  it  was  done  largely  with  foreign  money.  More  Ameri- 
can financi  bills  were  circulated  in  Europe  than  ever  before.  The 
German  bourse  law,  by  heavily  taxing,  and  thereby  limiting 
transactions,  was  driving  capital  abroad,  enabling  German 
capital  to  be  used  in  foreign  undertakings.  TJie  United  States 
was  beginning  to  govern  the  world  industrially  by  supplying 
intelligence  and  organizing  capacity,  while  the  world  supplied 
the  capital:' 

This  is  a  pretty  square  contradiction  of  the  claim  that  we 
have  been  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  abroad 
every  year ;  and,  although  it  has  been  very  widely  quoted,  not 
one  of  our  optimistic  trade  balance  experts  has  dared  to  ques- 
tion its  correctness. 

Another  series  of  transactions  that  has  been  much  exploited 
as  proof  of  our  great  financial  prosperity  is  the  purchase  of 
those  foreign  bonds.  But  an  investigation  of  the  facts  goes 
far  to  prove  that  these  transactions  were  not  what  they  pre- 
tended to  be.  The  Russian  bonds  that  came  here  in  1900  were 
taken  by  American  contractors  for  building  railroads  in  Rus- 
sia, and  then  sold  to  foreign  bankers  and  insurance  companies 
with  foreign  connections  here  in  New  York.  Some  of  the 
German  bonds  were  taken  by  our  insurance  companies  to  enable 
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them  to  do  business  in  Germany.  They  took  them  because  they 
had  to.  In  regard  to  the  Bavarian  loan  of  1901,  it  was  stated 
at  the  time,  by  the  firm  that  floated  the  issue,  that  the  principal 
subscribers  were  foreign  societies  and  the  class  of  foreigners 
who  go  about  with  large  sums  of  money  sewed  in  their  clothes. 
This  affords  a  good  clew  to  the  mystery  of  most  of  these  trans- 
actions. The  bonds  were  brought  here  to  be  sold  to  the  vast 
army  of  migratory  immigrants,  who  come  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  hoarding  up  money,  and  who  naturally  prefer  to 
invest  it  in  bonds  of  their  own  country. 

When  the  English  bonds  came  here  in  1900  and  1 901,  it  was 
said  that  many  of  them  would  be  taken  by  the  large  colony  of 
British  subjects  temporarily  residing  here.  Undoubtedly  they 
were,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  trans- 
actions were  originated  and  exploited  for  the  express  purpose 
of  booming  the  stock  market  by  creating  exaggerated  notions 
of  our  astonishing  financial  resources.  The  big  boom  was  on 
at  that  time,  and  the  air  was  full  of  stories  of  our  great  pros- 
perity, which  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  were  lending  these 
immense  sums  abroad.  As  one  overheated  Wall  Street  press 
agent  put  it,  we  were  selling  stocks  to  foreigners,  and  then 
lending  them  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  After  the  panic  of 
May,  1901,  there  came  the  news  that,  instead  of  lending  these 
immense  sums  to  Europe,  we  had  been  borrowing  hundreds  of 
millions  from  her.  It  has  always  been  claimed  that  this  money 
was  borrowed  to  finance  certain  big  schemes  that  were  under 
way  at  that  time;  and,  as  J.  P.  Morgan  was  the  prime  mover 
in  these  schemes,  we  are  moved  to  ask  why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  mysterious,  did  he  need  to  borrow  these  millions  abroad 
if  he  had  other  millions  of  American  capital  to  spare  for  invest- 
ment in  low-priced  British  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Bacon  seems  to  think  it  very  curious  that  so  many  of 
these  bonds  should  have  disappeared  from  public  view,  but  a 
more  careful  study  of  foreign  press  reports  might  have  satis- 
fied his  curiosity  on  this  point.  That  part  of  the  British  bonds 
which  were  not  sold  to  British  residents  here  were,  after  the 
panic,  quietly  shipped  back  to  Europe  and  dumped  on  the 
Continental  market,  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch.    Ac- 
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cording  to  President  Von  Siemens,  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin,  some 
of  the  German  bonds  went  back  to  Germany  a  few  days  after 
they  were  sold  here ;  and  he  expected  all  of  them  back  in  a  few 
months.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  American  investor  would, 
in  his  sober  senses,  buy  these  bonds  and  then  ship  them  im- 
mediately back  to  Germany? 

Along  with  our  foreign  borrowings,  the  monetary  conditions 
that  had  prevailed  since  March,  1899,  afford  positive  evidence 
that  there  was  no  genuine  American  capital  to  spare  for  invest- 
ment in  low-priced  foreign  bonds.  For  over  two  years  before 
the  stock  panic  of  1901,  the  money  market  had  been  in  such 
a  precarious  condition  as  to  require  aid  from  the  Treasury  to 
avert  a  financial  crash.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  in  December,  1899,  Secretary  Gage  said:  "The 
movement  toward  stringency  in  the  money  market  had  assumed 
too  great  momentum  to  be  averted  by  such  means.  December 
18,  a  financial  panic  occurred.  Prices  of  stocks  fell  ruinously. 
Interest  rates  rose  to  a  fabulous  height,  and  a  general  constric- 
tion of  the  money  market  was  apparent.  While  this  state  of 
affairs  found  its  most  violent  expression  in  the  stock  market, 
it  excited  anxiety  and  alarm  throughout  our  industrial  and 
commercial  communities.'* 

Conditions  did  not  improve  much,  for  Mr.  Gage  kept  on  re- 
deeming bonds,  to  bolster  up  the  money  market,  as  long  as  he 
was  in  office  (his  successor  is  still  doing  it)  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
satire  on  all  the  boasting  of  our  foreign  investments  that  one 
of  these  redemptions  was  announced  the  very  day  that  J.  P. 
Morgan's  $50,000,000  worth  of  British  bonds  landed  in  New 
York.  The  explanation  given  by  Secretary  Gage  and  others 
of  these  contradictory  transactions  was  that  some  Americans 
had  money  to  invest  in  foreign  bonds,  while  others  had  to 
borrow  abroad  to  float  their  schemes.  But  this  attempt  to  pull 
the  wool  over  people's  eyes  will  not  do.  The  parties  to  both 
transactions  were  one  and  the  sarne. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  panicky  monetary  condi- 
tions of  the  past  three  years,  our  financial  oracles  are  still 
boasting  of  the  millions  of  American  money  going  into  these 
foreign  bonds.     Thus  in  an  article  entitled  "Are  the  Bases  of 
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Our  Prosperity  Secure?"  in  the  World's  Work  (May,  1903), 
the  writer  exploits  these  investments  as  proof  of  our  strong 
financial  condition,  and  quotes  a  statement  from  the  London 
Statist  to  the  effect  that  in  cases  of  disturbance  in  the  money 
market,  we  could  realize  on  these  bonds.  Well,  we  have  had 
disturbances  galore  in  the  past  year,  but  up  to  this  present 
time  there  has  not  been  a  solitary  instance  where  the  money 
market  has  been  made  "more  secure"  by  funds  got  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds.  On  the  contrary,  the  principal  "bases" 
of  our  money  an^  stock  prosperity  in  this  period  have  been 
funds  borrowed  from  some  of  the  very  same  countries  whose 
bonds  were  floated  here. 

The  fact  that  certain  insurance  companies  hold  a  few  of 
these  bonds  is  no  proof  that  American  investors  own  them. 
These  particular  concerns  are  largely  loan  and  investment 
agencies  for  foreign  capital ;  and  the  foreign  bankers  ere  large 
stockholders  in  them.  There  is  not  one  institution  without  such 
foreign  connections  that  holds  any  of  the  bonds.  Some  of 
them  have  been  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but  this  is  only 
a  blind — ^they  might  as  well  be  listed  in  a  graveyard,  for  no 
one  ever  hears  of  any  dealings  in  them.  "Ehiring  the  whole 
of  last  year  the  total  sales  of  these  foreign  securities  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  amounted  to  just  eight  bonds;  all  of  them 
being  Mexican  5's.  In  1902  the  total  sales  were  five  bonds 
of  the  same  issue."  (Evening  Post,  April  23,  1904.)  A  promi- 
nent Russian  financier  has  recently  stated  that  not  a  single 
Russian  bond  has  been  sold  in  America  since  they  were  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

In  short,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  including  the  mone- 
tary conditions  here  and  abroad  during  the  past  four  years 
justify  the  belief  that  not  one  dollar  of  genuine  American 
capital  has  gone  into  any  of  these  foreign  bonds  for  the  small 
item  of  interest  paid  by  them.  With  th«  exceptions  noted, 
every  one  of  the  bonds  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  by  foreign 
capitalists  and  laborers,  and  therefore  they  cut  no  figure  in 
making  away  with  our  trade  balances.  The  Wall  Street  view 
of  th«se  transactions  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  to  hide 
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from  public  view  the  true  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of 
our  balances. 

And  this  true  explanation,  as  outlined  in  my  first  article, 
is  that  these  balances  are  not  even  big  enough  to  offset  our 
annual  foreign  debts ;  hence,  instead  of  having  a  huge  surplus 
left  to  buy  back  securities,  or  to  invest  abroad,  or  in  foreign 
bonds,  we  are  rolling  up  a  big  deficit,  which  has  to  be  met 
by  exporting  specie,  or  by  selling  more  securities  or  properties, 
or  by  contracting  more  foreign  debts.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
absorption  of  currency  by  foreign  banks  here,  in  settlement  of 
this  deficit,  that  is  the  main  cause  of  the  prevailing  monetary 
stringency. 

The  current  estimate  of  these  debts  is  about  as  follows : 

Earnings   of   foreign   capital $100,000,000 

Expenses  of  Americans  abroad 100,000,000 

Freights    50,000,060 

Total    $250,000,000 

Mr.  Bacon  adds  to  this  list  $60,000,000  for  military  ex- 
penses outside  of  the  United  States.  But  as  most  of  the  army 
supplies  are  sent  from  Here,  and  as  our  soldiers  bring,  or  send, 
a  good  part  of  their  pay  home,  I  doubt  if  this  item  amounts 
to  over  $25,000,000  yearly.  In  regard  to  freights,  I  think  that 
in  view  of  our  greatly  increased  foreign  trade  this  item  should 
be  increased  to  $75,000,000.  As  to  the  expenses  of  Americans 
abroad,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  owing  to  our  greater  prosperity, 

f  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  permanent  absentees  has 
lied  this  item  to  at  least  $125,000,000  yearly.  For  our 
jstments  abroad,  which  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
4,000,000  to  $450,000,000,  I  think  that  if  we  allow  $25,- 
,000  a  year  it  is  extremely  liberal,  and  is  more,  in  fact,  than 
Mr.  Bacon  or  any  one  else  has  actually  located. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  biggest  factor  in  this  matter  is 
the  one  that  is  most  difficult  to  get  e^jact  information  about — 
namely,  the  earnings  of  foreign  capital.  Advocates  of  the  cur- 
rent theory  display  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point 
when  they  assume  that  practically  all  of  the  foreign  capital 
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here  is  invested  in  railroad  securities  and  government  bonds. 
At  one  time  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  within  the 
last  forty  years  a  great  deal  of  such  capital  has  gone  into  our 
lands,  mines,  industrial  plants,  real  estate,  insurance  companies, 
breweries,  and  other  properties.  It  is  quite  probable  that  more 
foreign  money  went  into  our  mines  and  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
properties  between  1896  and  1901  than  in  any  similar  period 
of  our  history.  Much  of  this  money  was  invested  by  J.  P. 
Morgan,  and  hence  is  very  difficult  to  locate.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  coal  trust  is  practically  an  English 
corporation:  a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  the  remarkable 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in 
placing  a  duty  on  all  coal  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  most  popular  estimate  of  the  total  amoimt  of  foreign 
investment  here  is  about  $2,000,000,000,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  fully  three  times  that  amount ;  and 
the  yearly  earnings  of  Jjie  same,  in  the  way  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  profits,  cannot  fall  far  short  of  $300,000,000. 

But  there  is  another  factor  in  making  away  with  our  bal- 
ances that  is  always  overlooked.  This  is  the  hoardings  of 
migratory  immigjrants.  At  one  time  most  of  the  aliens  came 
here  to  stay ;  and  some  brought  considerable  money  with  them. 
But  since  1870  the  great  reduction  in  steerage  rates  has  en- 
couraged the  coming  of  a  class  who  only  stay  just  long  enough 
to  hoard  up  a  little  money.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  this  class  of  immigration.  Between  1890 
and  1900,  3,844,000  aliens  came  through  the  legal  ports  of 
entry.  There  were  also  fully  1,000,000  Canadians,  and  at  least 
500,000  others  from  Europe  and  Asia  who  came  through  via 
Canada  to  escape  the  stricter  inspection  which  prevails  at  the 
Atlantic  ports.  This  makes  a  total  of  5,344,000  aliens  that 
came  in  that  decade ;  and  yet  the  census  report  shows  that  the 
total  increase  of  our  foreign  population  in  these  ten  years 
amounted  to  only  1,091,729;  while  in  the  decade  of  1850-60, 
when  the  total  immigration  was  only  2,598,214,.  the  increase 
of  our  foreign  population  amounted  to  1,690,095.  "Between 
1870  and  1890  the  total  immigration  was  8,080,653,  yet  these 
two  decades  saw  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  in  population  since 
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1750/'  (Sidney  G.  Fischer,  Popular  Science  Monthly ,  Decem- 
ber, 1895.) 

Study  of  these  census  reports  discloses  some  startling  facts 
on  this  point.  Between  1890  and  1900,  543,000  aliens  came 
here  from  Germany ;  and  yet  our  German  population  decreased 
from  2,784,000  in  1890  to  2,663,000  in  1900.  In  the  same 
period  745,000  immig^nts  came  from  the  United  Kingdom: 
and  yet  this  class  of  our  population  decreased  from  3,122,000 
in  1890  to  2,782,000  in  1900.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Rochester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  declared  that  "Much  of  our  home  prosperity 
undoubtedly  had  come  by  the  addition  in  thirty-three  years  of 
15,000,000  immigrants  to  our  population,  and  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  created  by  them,  coupled  with  the  natural  increase 
in  population,  had  given  us  80,000,000  inhabitants  in  1903, 
against  38,000,000  in  1870."  This  statement,  coming  from 
such  weighty  authority,  plainly  implies  that  every  one  of  the 
13,000,000  aliens  who  came  here  between  1870  and  1900,  as 
well  as  the  2,000,000  who  came  since  1900,  were  permanent 
additions  to  our  population.  But  in  reality  not  5,000,000  of 
the  13,000,000  became  permanent  "additions."  The  actual 
increase  in  our  foreign  population  was  from  5,567,229  in 
1870  to  10,341,276  in  1900.  There  are  some  statisticians  w^ho 
never  take  a  second  look  at  their  own  statistics. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  absorbed  by  these  migratory 
aliens,  immigration  officials  estimated  that  in  1898  the  Italians 
alone  took  $25,000,000  yearly.  But  as  their  numbers  have 
since  trebled,  and  as  wages  have  been  much  higher,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  recent  years  their  annual  absorptions  reach  fully 
$75,000,000.  Besides  the  Italians,  there  are  other  armies  of 
aliens  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Canada  whose  absorptions,  in 
prosperous  seasons,  would  swell  the  total  drain  on  this  account 
to  nearly  $200,000,000. 

That  this  factor  in  making  away  with  our  balances  should 
be  overlooked  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  current 
views  on  the  subject  In  spite  of  the  census  figures  on  immi- 
gration and  population,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  taken  by 
congressional  committees,  some  writers  will  have  it  that  these 
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later  immigrants  actually  bring  in  more  money  than  they  carry 
away.  Mr.  Bacon  takes  this  view  in  his  Yale  Review  article. 
,  Prof.  C  R.  Bullock  {North  American  Review,  March,  1901) 
estimates  that  immigrants  and  foreign  travelers  brought  in 
more  than  Americans  spent  abroad.  The  Post  (April  21,  1892) 
quoted  foreign  bankers  to  the  effect  that  immigrants  alone 
brought  in  more  than  Americans  spent  broad.  Edward  Atkin- 
son made  the  same  estimate  in  1899. 

Where  these  people  get  this  notion  from,  Heaven  only  knows. 
They  must  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  immi- 
gration of  later  years  is  of  a  richer,  not  a  poorer,  class ;  that  the 
hordes  of  Huns,  Slavs,  Greeks,  and  Italians  who  come  and  go 
every  year  or  two  (mostly  on  prepaid  tickets)  are  just  tourists, 
or  invalids  traveling  for  their  health;  and  that  the  millions 
of  Jews,  whose  necessities  have  well-nigh  bankrupted  the 
Hirsch  fund,  are  only  make-believe  paupers.  The  one  million 
aliens  who  arrived  last  y^ar  brought  in,  it  is  said,  about  $i6.~ 
000,000.  But  these  figures  are  deceptive,  since  in  many  cases 
money  is  loaned  to  immigrants  by  padrones  and  friends  to 
show  to  the  inspectors.  Samuel  S.  Cortis,  representing  the 
White  Star  Line,  testified  before  the  Immigration  Commission 
last  October  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  aliens  came  on  prepaid 
tickets,  or  with  money  furnished  by  their  friends.  The  only 
people  who  bring  money  here  are  travelers  and  the  steadily 
diminishing  proportion  of  aliens  who  come  to  stay,  but  these 
sums  are  more  than  offset  by  what  is  afterwards  sent  home 
to  dependent  relatives. 

Adding  these  several  items  together,  they  show  the  following 
results : 

EsTiMATEB  Annual  Foreign  Debts. 

Earnings   of   foreign   capital $300,000,000 

Immigrants'    hoards 200,000,000 

Expenses  of  Americans  abroad 125,000,000 

Freights    75,000,000 

American   investments   abroad 25,000,000 

Military  expenses  abroad 25,000,000 

Total    $750,000,000 

Most  of  these  items  are  likely  to  change  with  changing  con- 
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ditions.  A  general  decline  in  trade,  for  instance,  would  lessen 
the  cost  of  freights,  expenses  abroad,  and  cut  down  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  capital  and  labor.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  estimate  is  far  out  of  the 
way.  However,  I  am  not  concerned  to  prove  the  exact  amount 
of  these  debts,  individually  or  collectively.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  prove  that  as  a  whole  they  largely  overtop 
our  trade  balances ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  any  big  surplus, 
we  are  nursing  a  very  troublesome  deficit. 

The  reports  of  foreign  dealings  in  our  properties,  as  pre- 
sented in  my  first  article,  show  that  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902 
the  net  foreign  purchases  of  our  securities  and  properties  ag- 
gregated some  $400,000,000,  for  which  we  got  no  cash  pay- 
ment, as  the  exports  of  specie  (gold  and  silver)  in  this  period 
exceeded  the  imports.  In  this  period  we  also  borrowed  those 
immense  sums  from  foreign  bankers. 

And  here  the  question  arises :  Where  did  the  foreign  bankers 
get  all  this  money  to  lend  us  without  bringing  it  from  abroad  ? 
Financial  experts  dodge  this  particular  question  as  carefully 
as  if  it  contained  the  germs  of  some  frightful  pestilence.  Yet 
it  is  just  as  essential  to  answer  it  correctly  as  it  is  to  explain 
any  other  part  of  the  problem;  for  since  the  panic  of  1901 
these  transactions  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  worri- 
ment  in  financial  circles.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  exports  of 
specie  in  this  period  exceed  the  imports,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  foreign  bankers  got  all  this  money,  as 
well  as  all  the  securities  and  properties  they  acquired  in  the 
same  period,  in  settlement  of  this  deficit. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  view 
are:  (i)  The  disappearance  of  our  gold  currency;  (2)  the 
state  of  trade  and  industry;  (3)  the  monetary  conditions. 

Since  1896  we  have  had  the  largest  increase  of  currency 
on  record ;  and  three- fourths  of  this  increase  has  been  in  gold 
and  gold  certificates.  In  1900  United  States  Treasurer  E.  H. 
Roberts  predicted  that  gold  would  soon  circulate  as  freely  in 
New  York  as  in  California.  But,  like  most  of  that  gentleman's 
predictions,  this  one  has  proved  a  ridiculous  failure.  Instead 
of  being  more  plentiful,  the  universal  testimony  is  that  there 
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is  actually  less  of  the  yellow  metal  in  general  circulation  now 
than  there  was  in  1896.  Correspondence  with  bank  officials 
confirms  this  view.  The  amount  of  gold  handled  by  them  in 
everyday  business  is  decreasing.  Even  gold  certificates  are  not 
so  plentiful  as  they  should  be,  considering  the  quantity  issued 
in  recent  years.  Doubtlessly  a  part  of  our  gold  has  been  carried 
off  by  migjratory  aliens  and  travelers.  Canada,  for  instance, 
has  a  good  share  of  it.  Her  whole  monetary  system  is,  in  fact, 
based  on  our  coin,  which  forms  the  reserve  of  her  banks.  In 
1903  they  held  $35,000,000  in  American  gold.  But  allowing 
for  this  drain,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  amount  of  our  coin, 
and  paper  money,  too,  is  stowed  away  in  these  foreign  banks. 

From  the  statements  of  government  officials  and  financial 
oracles,  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  the  gold  mined  in  this 
country  belongs  to  our  people ;  but  this  is  not  true.  Foreigners 
have  been  gobbling  up  our  mines  for  many  years  back.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  mines  in  Montana  belong  to  Englishmen. 
One  of  these,  the  Drumlummon,  has  yielded  to  its  owners  (the 
Rothschilds)  over  $20,000,000.  Since  1896  English  invest- 
ments have  been  very  heavy,  and  include  the  five  largest  mines 
ever  opened  here — the  Independence,  Camp  Bird,  Sultana,  Rob 
Roy,  and  the  De  Lamar.  All  the  gold  from  the  Klondike  is 
also  credited  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  miners 
there  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Canadians.  A  big  portion  of  the 
gold  from  the  West,  including  the  imports  from  Australia  and 
Japan,  is  consigned  to  foreign  banks  in  New  York,  and,  al- 
though we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  it  belongs  to  American 
citizenS)  it  is  always  credited  to  us  in  the  Treasury  reports. 
But  now  and  then  somebody  blurts  out  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  gives  the  public  a  chance  to  see  how  it  is  being  fooled. 
Referring  to  the  imports  in  August,  1901,  William  Sherer, 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  says:  "Of  course 
this  gold  from  Australia  and  the  Klondike  must  be  paid  for, 
and  in  return  for  the  deposits  remittances  may  have  to  be  made 
to  England  and  Canada,  but  as  long  as  British  banks  here  can 
obtain  as  remunerative  rat^s  as  abroad,  the  gold  will  remain 
here."     All  this  may  be  true  enough;  but  when  Treasury  of- 
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ficials  and  other  alleged  experts  include  in  our  gold  holdings 
that  which  belongs  to  foreign  banks,  they  are  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  public. 

How  much  money  supposed  to  be  ours  and  in  active  circula- 
tion here,  is  stowed  away  in  the  vaults  of  these  foreign  banks 
no  one  can  tell.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  Besides  their  immense 
time  loans,  and  their  investments  in  our  properties,  they  seem 
to  have  other  big  sums  to  lend  on  call  in  Wall  Street.  The 
press  reports  show  that  on  numerous  occasions  in  recent  years 
they  were  the  only  parties  that  seemed  to  have  any  money 
to  lend. 

One  conspicuous  economic  fact  which  tends  strongly  to 
prove  that  a  great  part  of  our  currency,  is  being  absorbed  by 
these  institutions  is  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry.  Re- 
ferring to  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company's  half-yearly  report,  the 
Post  of  July  18,  1903,  states  that  "the  dry  goods  trade  as 
reflected  in  this  company's  profits,  like  the  iron  trade  and  many 
other  industries,  reached  high-water  mark,  not  in  1901  or  1902, 
but  in  the  first  half  of  1900.'*  In  another  issue,  referring  to 
the  increase  in  our  currency  of  over  $100,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  May  30,  1903,  the  Post  argues  that  as  the  money  was 
not  in  the  banks  it  must  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
who  are  carrying  around  $20  where  a  few  years  ago  they 
carried  only  $5. 

This  theory  does  not  fit  in  with  the  facts.  If  all  this  great 
increase  of  currency  was  in  active  circulation  among  the  peo- 
ple, mostly  wage-earners  who  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
wealth,  the  effect  would  certainly  be  to  cause  an  increased 
demand  for  commodities,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
which  would  in  turn  give  a  greater  stimulus  to  general  busi- 
ness. In  short,  business  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  money  increased.  Hence  the  steady  decline  in  gen- 
eral business  in  the  past  few  years — that  is,  "since  the  first 
half  of  1900" — could  never  have  taken  place  if  this  great  in- 
crease of  money  had  remained  in  active  circulation.  It  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  an  economic  impossibility.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  any  country  where  trade  and  industry 
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have  steadily  declined  while  the  stock  of  good  money  in  active 
and  general  circulation  was  increasing  at  such  an  enormous 
rate. 

Still  another  corroborating  circumstance  is  the  stringent 
monetary  condition  which  has  prevailed  since  early  in  1899. 
Financial  experts  contend  that  this  stringency  is  due  to  our 
inelastic  currency,  which  fails  to  expand  when  needed  to  move 
the  crops.  In  his  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bank- 
ers' Convention  (1902),  Hon.  J.  H.  Eckels  said:  "No  demand 
for  money  can  be  more  legitimate  than  the  annual  call  for  cur- 
rency to  be  used  in  payment  for  harvesting  and  moving  the 
crops."  On  the  same  occasion,  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn  said :  "The 
only  possible  way  for  relieving  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is 
to  move  the  products  of  the  country,  the  wheat  and  cotton — 
in  fact,  all  articles  of  merchandise — to  the  markets,  in  order 
to  realize  their  values,  thereby  relieving  the  stringency  and 
restoring  a  normal  condition  of  affairs." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  which  is  a.  fair  sample  of  "expert" 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  existing  monetary  troubles,  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  while  there  have  been  times  when,  after 
a  series  of  lean  years,  the  farmers  needed  advances  to  pay  their 
hands,  the  bountiful  crops  of  the  past  aix  years  have  rendered 
them  independent  of  such  assistance.  In  fact,  instead  of  seek- 
ing advances  from  the  East,  they  have  been  lending  enormous 
sums  here  in  New  York.  A  good  reply  to  Messrs.  Eckels  and 
Hepburn  is  found  in  a  statement  of  J.  B.  Forgan,  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  the  Post  of  August 
22,  1903.  He  says :  "Western  banks  are  in  good  condition  to 
meet  all  demands  on  them  for  crop-moving  money.  For  some 
years  past  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  loan  all  their  funds 
at  home,  and  have  been  lenders  of  money  in  the  open  market. 
Herein  lies  the  strength  of  the  Western  situation  to-day,  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago.  Then  nearly  all  Western  banks  were 
large  borrowers  from  their  New  York  and  Chicago  corre- 
spondents. Now,  as  a  whole,  they  are  lenders  of  money  in 
these  markets." 

The  assumption  that  the  stringency  is  due  to  the  demand 
for  crop-moving  funds  is  further  refuted  by  the  fact  that  we 
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have  had  this  trouble  every  year,  before  and  after  the  harvests 
had  been  gathered  in.  It  came  in  March,  1899,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  have  had  it  about  every  two 
months  since  that  time.  In  fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  stringency  is  chronic,  rather  than  periodical. 

Again  it  is  argued  that  the  trouble  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
general  business  has  outgrown  the  money  supply.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  paraded  with  much  show  of  authority,  find- 
ing ready  acceptance  when  there  were  no  facts  at  hand  to 
confute  it.  But  it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  absurd  when  we  learn 
that  since  the  first  half  of  1900,  while  our  currency  has  been 
growing  so  rapidly,  general  business,  instead  of  growing  more 
rapidly,  has  actually  fallen  off.  If  all  this  enormous  issue  of 
currency  was  still  in  circulation,  the  financial  depression  would 
be  just  as  impossible  as  the  business  depression.  Hence  the 
very  fact  that  such  depressions  occur  in  the  face  of  this  great 
increase  of  the  circulation  medium,  coupled  with  the  other  fact 
that  the  foreign  banks  can  lend  so  much  money  here  without 
importing  it,  is  proof  enough  that  these  institutions  are  ab- 
sorbing our  currency  as  fast  as  it  is  issued. 

And  they  are  absorbing  it  in  part  settlement  of  these  annual 
foreign  debts.  There*  is  no  other  source  from  whence  they 
could  have  got  all  the  money  they  have  invested  here  in  this 
period.  The  facts  and  circumstances  already  set  forth  prove 
beyond  all  controversy  that  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  we  are  running  behind.  Instead  of  having  a  yearly  sur- 
plus of  several  hundred  millions  to  buy  back  securities,  etc., 
we  are  piling  up  a  very  big  deficit,  the  settlement  of  which  is 
the  main  cause  of  our  financial  woes.  In  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  astonishing  fact  that,  after  six  years 
of  the  biggest  export  trade  in  our  history,  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  increase  of  sound  currency,  our  money  market  has 
to  be  bolstered  up  and  financial  panics  averted  by  unusual  aid 
from  the  Treasury  and  by  immense  loans  from  foreign  bankers. 
In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  disappearance  of 
our  gold  currency  and  the  growing  prosperity  and  activity  of 
foreign  bankers  here. 

A  great  point  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  against 
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the  current  theory,  is  that  it  affords  the  only  logical  explana- 
tion of  the  disappearance  of  our  balances  in  former  years.  Mr. 
Bacon  and  other  writers  assume  that  this  liquidation  began 
about  1893,  and  that  the  period  between  1874  and  1892  was 
one  of  foreign  investment.  In  1893  Erastus  Wiman  estimated 
that  these  investments  amounted  to  $300,000,000  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  1890.  Now,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by 
Hon.  F.  J.  Van  Voorhis,  our  net  exports  of  merchandise  in 
these  eighteen  years  amounted  to  $1,892,000,000.  But  instead 
of  getting  any  cash  for  this  enormous  balance,  we  actually 
exported  $214,000,000  more  gold  and  silver  than  we  imported. 
As  we  were  not  investing  in  any  foreign  bonds  at  that  time, 
and  as  our  great  American  industrial  invaders  had  not  yet 
started  on  their  wild  career,  the  question  arises :  What  did  we 
get  in  exchange  for  all  this  wealth  of  exports  ?  Tp  this  ques- 
tion we  get  no  answer  from  the  financial  experts.  Neither 
do  we  get  any  answer  to  the  still  more  puzzling  question  of  how 
foreigners  could  make  all  these  investments  here  in  this  period 
without  sending  us  any  cash.  The  question  was  answered, 
however,  and  very  correctly,  too,  I  think,  by  John  Swinton 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (1883).  Our  annual  debts,  he*  estimated,  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  $150,000,000,  half  of  which  we  settled  for 
by  exports  of  merchandise  and  the  other  half  by  sales  of  securi- 
ties. 

This  doubtless  explains  the  situation  for  that  whole  period. 
We  liquidated  our  temporary  foreign  debt  by  increasing  the 
permanent  one,  just  as  we  happen  to  be  doing  at  this  present 
time. 

Although  financial  experts  generally  attribute  the  trouble  in 
the  stock  and  money  markets  to  over  speculation  and  a  bad 
fiscal  system,  there  are  times  when  the  logic  of  events  forces 
them  into  admitting  that  something  else  is  the  matter.  Re- 
ferring to  the  dubious  state  of  the  money  market  and  foreign 
exchange,  the  Evening  Sun  of  September  27,  1902,  says:  "Not- 
withstanding, in  short,  our  still  heavy,  although  diminished, 
favorable  foreign  trade  balance,  it  is  plain  that  this  country  has 
temporarily  overbought  itself,  and,  while  this  state  of  things 
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will  be  corrected  in  due  course  of  time,  it  now  constitutes  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  importation  of  gold  from  Europe,  which 
would  furnish  the  most  prompt  and  logical  source  of  relief  to 
the  local  money  market." 

Omitting  the  word  "temporarily,"  this  statement  describes 
the  situation  exactly,  and  fully  confirms  the  view  I  am  advo- 
cating. The  country  has  certainly  "overbought  itself,"  not 
"temporarily,"  but  for  many  years  back.  The  overbuying  has 
not,  however,  been  of  commodities,  as  this  statement  implies ; 
for  since  1897  our  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  in  any  similar  period  of  our  history. 
The  overbuying  has  been  of  foreign  capital,  foreign  labor, 
foreign  titles,  and  foreign  travel.  Here  is  the  great  truth 
which  foreign  bankers,  stock  boomers,  and  financial  experts 
have  been  hiding  from  public  view  these  many  years. 

This  truth  would  have  come  out  four  years  ago  if  the  big 
operators  had  not  succeeded  in  befuddling  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  these  foreign  borrowings.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  these  transactions  were  to  help  the  big  financiers  float  their 
numerous  ventures.  This  was  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  usually 
understood.  The  money  they  borrowed  was  what  we  owed 
abroad  in  settlement  of  this  deficit.  They  borrowed  it  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  shipped  abroad.  Since  these  borrowings 
amounted  to  $500,000,000  in  June,  1902,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  were  not  less  than  $300,000,000  one  year  before  nor  less 
than  $150,000,000  two  years  before.  Now  if  we  had  shipped 
abroad  the  amounts  due  at  these  different  periods,  it  would 
have  caused  a  disastrous  panic  in  the  stock  and  money  markets, 
and  thus  paralyzed  any  effort  to  float  the  issues  of  new  enter- 
prises. To  avert  these  dangers  the  money  was  borrowed  abroad 
as  fast  as  it  became  due.  The  transactions  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  undertaken  by  the  Morgan-Belmont  syndi- 
cate in  1895,  when  they  contracted  to  protect  the  gold  reserve 
from  being  depleted  by  the  foreign  demand  for  the  metal.  They 
did  it  by  selling  securities  enough  abroad  to  offset  the  foreign 
demand  for  gold.  In  one  month  of  that  year  (May),  they 
placed  abroad  $50,000,000  worth  of  railroad  securities.  In 
December,  1902,  a  syndicate  of  bankers  was  formed  for  pretty 
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much  the  same  purpose — that  is,  to  avert  any  serious  export 
movement  of  gold.  And  they  effected  their  object  in  precisely 
the  same  way — ^that  is,  by  selling  or  pledging  enough  of  our 
securities  abroad  to  offset  our  foreign  obligations.  But  these 
later  transactions  have  been  more  difficult  because  these  annual 
debts  seem  to  be  growing  larger  every  year ;  and  if  we  cannot 
sell  securities  enough  to  stave  off  gold  exports,  we  have  to  bor- 
row. This  system  of  "high  finance,"  as  it  is  called,  was  resorted 
to  again  last  year.  In  the  Forum  (April-June,  1903)  A.  D. 
Noyes  says:  "The  season's  market  for  foreign  exchange  has, 
however,  been  managed  with  the  greatest  skill  and  prevention 
of  gold  exports,  which  was  made  possible  through  a  careful 
series  of  international  operations  in  the  money  market." 

Where  the  public  is  befuddled  in  this  matter,  is  in  being  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  big  financiers  who  owe  all  this  money 
abroad;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  the  whole  country  that  owes  it, 
and  these  financiers  are  only  trying  to  prevent  collection  of  the 
debt  in  gold  by  selling  securities  or  by  borrowing  on  them 
abroad.  And  they  are  doing  it  to  prevent  depreciation  in  their 
own  stocks.  Thus  the  Times  of  February  14,  1903,  says: 
*'Those  most  interested  in  our  stocks,  being  our  most  powerful 
financial  leaders,  may  be  counted  upon  to  delay  the  outward 
movement  of  gold  or  confine  it  to  the  smallest  possible  limits." 

When  this  truth  fairly  dawns  upon  the  public  mind,  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  debt  is  national  rather  than  individual,  and 
that  much  of  the  borrowing  is  to  stave  off  gold  exports  rather 
than  for  "improvements  and  betterments"  (as  is  usually 
claimed),  then  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  mess  of  tomfoolery  and  nonsense  which  passes  as  the 
current  theory  of  the  disappearance  of  our  trade  balances  will 
no  longer  be  exploited  by  stock  boomers,  promoters,  and  finan- 
cial oracles. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  World  of  To-Day  Mr.  Slason 
Thompson  boldly  asserts  that  our  railroads  are  more  largely 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  ever  before. 
To  prove  this  he  cites  the  one  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, foreign  holdings  of  which  have  decreased  from  $34,- 
000,000  in  1893  to  $21,000,000  in  1903.  Since  President  Fish 
19 
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refuses  to  tell  whether  this  liquidation  took  place  before  or 
after  1898,  the  case  has  no  bearing  on  this  discussion.  As  to 
liquidation  in  other  roads,  Mr.  Thompson  naively  remarks: 
"While  there  are  no  figures  available  for  all  the  roads,  those  of 
the  Illinois  Central  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  total  holdings  in  American  roads  are  held  in  the  United 
States." 

Well,  why  is  it  that  "there  are  no  figures  available  for  all 
the  roads?"  Every  other  railroad  president  knows  just  as 
much  about  foreign  holdings  in  his  company  as  Mr.  Fish  does 
about  such  holdings  in  the  Illinois  Central.  Why,  then,  are 
they  not  equally  ready  to  make  this  information  public?  Why 
is  this  lone  instance  of  liquidation  so  eagerly  clutched  at  and 
paraded  as  proof  when  so  many  other  (alleged)  proofs  are  at 
hand?  Mr.  Thompson  informs  us  that  in  response  to  fifty- 
two  letters  sent  out  he  obtained  much  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  capitalization,  etc.,  of  forty  of  the  roads.  But  in 
regard  to  this  much-exploited  foreign  liquidation,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  main  object  of  his  quest,  he  has  not 
obtained  a  solitary  new  fact ;  for  what  he  says  about  the  Illinois 
Central  was  published  in  the  newspapers  nearly  a  year  before. 

If  Mr.  Thompson  had  studied  the  financial  reports  in  these 
newspapers  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  he  might  have 
found  reasons  for  changing  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  the 
very  first  week  of  January  these  roads,  about  whose  foreign 
liquidation  he  is  boasting,  began  borrowing  abroad,  and  they 
kept  it  up  during  the  entire  year.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March  they  borrowed  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  In 
October  securities  to  the  value  of  $128,000,000  were  issued, 
and  most  of  them  were  floated  abroad.  The  Post  of  December 
12  stated  that  there  had  recently  been  placed  abroad  $40,000,- 
000  worth  of  short  term  and  other  bonds.  The  principal  issues 
during  the  year  were:  Pennsylvania,  $138,000,000;  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake,  $50,000,000;  Lake  Shore,  $50,- 
000,000;  Erie,  $50,000,000;  Iron  Mountain,  $10,000,000; 
Rapid  Transit,  $30,000,000;  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  $10,000,000;  Long  Island,  $10,000,000;  Lacka- 
wanna Steel,  $10,000,000;  Union  Pacific,  $10,000,000;  Atchi- 
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son,  $10,000,000;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  $9,000,000.  Sometime 
in  December  the  I^osi  quoted  a  prominent  banker  as  saying  that 
nearly  every  large  railway  in  the  country  was  borrowing,  and 
that  since  the  Pennsylvania's  experience  with  its  stock  the  home 
market  has  been  virtually  shut  to  all  such  borrowings.  This 
means  that  about  all  of  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  put  out 
by  corporations  in  1903  were  floated  abroad.  And  this  state- 
ment is  fully  confirmed  by  the  numerous  reports  published 
in  the  daily  press.  Thus  in  the  Times  of  August  26  the  head 
of  one  of  the  four  largest  banking  houses  in  New  York  says : 
"We  have  sold  more  bonds  abroad  in  the  past  six  months  than 
we  have  sold  here.  Our  business  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
since  July  i  has  been  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  two 
months  for  over  a  year."  According  to  the  Post  (March  19, 
1904),  "during  December  ^nd  January  heavy  blocks  of  our 
bonds  were  sold  throughout  Europe,  French  investors,  es- 
pecially, taking  them  on  a  scale  never  before  observed."  In- 
cluding net  purchases  on  the  Stock  Exchange  (600,000  shares), 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  total  foreign  investments  here  last 
year  at  fully  $400,000,000.  If  our  temporary  borrowings  were 
added  to  this  list,  it  would  be  very  much  larger,  as  there  was 
hardly  a  week  in  the  whole  year  that  we  were  not  contracting 
such  obligations. 

Judging  from  the  predictions  of  financial  oracles,  this  enor- 
mous export  of  securities,  and  a  net  export  of  merchandise  of 
some  $420,000,000,  should  have  drained  Europe  of  its  gold 
supply.  Thus  the  Evening  Sun  of  March  24,  1903,  says: 
''While  our  trade  will  fall  below  that  of  former  years,  two  facts 
should  not  be  overlooked.  One  is  that  the  falling  off  is  in 
respect  of  excess  only,  and  the  other  is  that  Europe  can  no 
longer  pay  us  by  sending  back  our  stocks.  The  return  of 
those  stocks  served  to  counterbalance  our  enormous  trade  bal- 
ance of  the  past  few  years,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  sufficient 
supply  of  them  held  abroad  to  perform  this  service  again." 
Therefore,  the  article  continued,  we  ought  to  expect  large  im- 
ports of  gold  during  the  year. 

This  same  old  familiar  claim  was  exploited  by  other  oracles 
on  numerous  occasions  during  the  year,  just  as  it  has  been  for 
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the  last  ten  years.  If  it  were  true,  and  if  our  annual  foreign 
debts  amount  to  only  $250,000,000,  as  is  always  assumed,  we 
should  have  imported  not  less  than  $550,000,000  in  gold.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  gold  imports  barely  offset  our  exports  of  silver. 

The  only  logical  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  the  whole 
of  our  trade  balance,  and  all  these  notes,  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
went  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts  and  to  pay  back  previous 
borrowings — that  is  to  say,  we  liquidated  the  temporary  debt 
by  increasing  the  permanent  one,  the  same  thing  that  we  have 
been  doing  for  years. 

One  fact,  illustrated  by  the  Evening  Sun's  prediction,  which 
tends  most  to  discredit  all  these  liquidation  claims,  is  the  colos- 
sal miscalculations  of  financial  experts  regarding  international 
monetary  conditions.  In  1900  and  1901  they  claimed  that  we 
were  then  lending  hundreds  of  millions  to  Europe,  although,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  we  were  borrowing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions from  her.  It  was  claimed  that  these  borrowings  were  only 
temporary,  and  would  all  be  paid  back  by  our  grain  ship- 
ments in  the  fall  of  1901.  But  instead  of  this  we  kept  on  bor- 
rowing until,  in  June,  1902,  we  owed  Europe  $500,000,000. 
Similar  miscalculations  have  been  made  by  financial  experts 
and  bankers  in  all  their  estimates  and  predictions  of  current 
and  future  events  during  the  past  three  years.  But  their  calcu- 
lations for  the  present  year  afford  perhaps  the  best  proof  that 
they  are  completely  blind  regarding  international  trade  and 
money  conditions.  In  the  Post  and  other  papers,  prominent 
bankers  asserted  that  we  were  square  with  the  world,  and  had, 
as  a  result  of  our  foreign  trade,  big  sums  due  us  abroad.  The 
most  optimistic  of  these  experts,  Daniel  F.  Kellogg,  in  his  fore- 
cast for  the  year  in  the  Sun  of  January  4,  felicitates  the  country 
on  "the  flourishing  state  of  our  national  finances,  the  huge 
quantity  of  our  circulating  medium,  the  cancellation  of  our  in- 
debtedness abroad^  and  the  heaping  uf  of  a  large  credit  bal- 
ance in  its  steady 

How  far  short  of  fulfillment  these  predictions  have  come  is 
best  seen  by  a  brief  statement  of  events  since  January  i,  1904. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  promised  boom  has  not  material- 
ized.    Dullness  has  reigned  supreme.     Foreign  dealings  in 
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stocks  have  been  small  (with  purchases  sHghtly  ahead).  Out- 
side of  the  Exchange  the  principal  boom  has  been  in  that 
particular  business,  activity  in  which  is  never  considered  a  sign 
of  prosperity — that  of  the  pawnbroker,  who,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust and  confusion  of  Mr.  Kellogg  and  other  financial  rainbow 
chasers,  has  been  doing  a  land-office  business  in  making  loans  to 
the  big  operators.  In  January  $125,000,000  worth  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  stocks  were  listed  on  the  European  exchanges, 
and  later  reports  show  immense  purchases  of  them.  Since  then 
other  issues  have  been  floated,  mostly  abroad,  to  the  value  af 
$500,000,000;  $100,000,000  was  put  out  during  the  week  end- 
ing May  14,  and  a  still  larger  amount  the  following  week.  The 
principal  issues  were:  Pennsylvania,  $50,000,000;  New  York 
Central,  $50,000,000;  Boston  and  Old  Colony,  $25,000,000; 
Consolidated  Gas,  $25,000,000;  Southern  Railway,  $15,000,- 
000;  American  Telephone,  $20,000,000;  Rock  Island,  $163,- 
000,000;  Long  Island  bonds,  $10,000,000;  New  York  City 
bonds,  $37,000,000;  and  $40,000,000  sterling  borrowed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Press  (May  23),  from  one  house  alone.  Against 
these  foreign  investments,  loans,  etc.,  there  is  a  report  of  but 
one  American  purchase,  that  of  the  Montreal  Locomotive  and 
Machine  Company,  of  $1,500,000. 

These  totals  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  last  year's  debts  were  not  canceled  by  our  balances,  as  the 
oracles  claimed,  and  that  we  are  still  staving  oflf  the  inevitable 
as  in  former  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  transactions,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  movement  of  specie  and  the  sterling 
borrowings,  afford  still  stronger  proof  of  the  colossal  blunder- 
ing of  financial  experts  in  their  estimates  of  our  annual  for- 
eign debts.  If,  as  these  experts  claimed  last  January,  we  were 
out  of  debt,  and  had  "heaped  up  a  large  credit  balance  abroad/' 
then  we  should  have  increased  this  credit  balance  by  at  least 
$350,000,000,  or  imported  that  amount  in  gold  in  settlement 
for  all  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  sold  or  pawned  abroad 
since  that  time.  As  late  as  February  15  Mr.  Kellogg  pre- 
dicted that  "we  shall  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  import  $10,000,000  gold  for  the  Baltimore 
fire."     Well,  we  didn't  get  a  dollar  for  this  fire;  and  so  far 
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from  having  $40,000,000  credits  abroad  to  meet  the  canal  pay- 
ment, we  have  already  exported  $57,000,000  and  staved  off 
the  export  of  at  least  $50,000,000  more  by  borrowing. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that,  according  to  estimates  taken  from 
their  own  papers,  these  January  forecasters  were  fully  $400,- 
000,000  out  of  the  way  in  their  calculations.  Now  the  only 
explanation  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  surplus  from  our  balances,  we  are  still  nursing  a 
deficit,  and  this  deficit  is  growing  larger  and  more  trouble- 
some every  year.  Part  of  this  deficit  we  have  met  by  payment 
of  cash  to  the  foreign  banks  here.  That  accounts  for  their 
having  so  much  cash  without  importing  it  from  abroad.  It 
also  accounts  for  the  stringent  monetary  conditions,  large  bank 
loans,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  gold  currency.  The  other 
part  of  the  deficit  has  been  met  by  selling  or  pledging  securities 
and  corporation  notes  to  foreigners.  We  have  fairly  gorged 
Europe  with  these  securities,  so  that  now  she  hesitates,  and 
wants  cash  instead ;  hence  this  demand  for  gold  that  has  .to  be 
checked  by  borrowing  in  order  to  stave  off  a  financial  crash 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  sustained  not  only  by  these  re- 
ports, but  also  by  two  other  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
referred  to  in  my  first  article.  The  first' of  these  circumstances 
is  the  increased  dealings  in  our  properties  on  foreign  exchanges. 
Within  the  past  year  we  read  of  the  formation  of  companies 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  to  deal  in  our  stocks.  One  com- 
pany in  Switzerland  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  In  no  former 
period  do  we  read  of  so  much  activity  in  American  stocks 
abroad  as  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Consistent  with  these 
facts  we  find  the  agents  of  foreign  investors  much  more  active 
in  the  management  of  our  properties  than  in  former  years. 
These  agents,  mostly  foreign  bankers,  such  as  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  August  Belmont,  J.  L.  W.  Seligman,  Speyer  &  Co., . 
Ladenburg  Thallman,  and  Hallgarten  &  Co.,  as  well  as  J.  P. 
Morgan,  are  certainly  more  powerful  among  our  large  corpora- 
tions than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  a  whole  year's  market  reports  to  learn  this  fact.  A 
comparison  of  the  market  reports  and  advertising  columns  of 
any  leading  New  York  paper  for  one  week  of  1903  and  1893 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  audacity  of  all  these  claims 
of  foreign  liquidation.  The  public  is  often  misled  in  the  matter 
because  the  heads  of  these  houses  are  usually  American  citizens. 
Thus  August  Belmont  is  a  native  American,  but  his  house  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  Rothschilds ;  so,  too,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  is 
an  American  citizen,  but  he  handles  more  German  capital  than 
any  banker  in  Germany,  and  his  growing  prominence  furnishes 
about  all  the  proof  that  is  needed  as  to  whether  foreign  invest- 
ments are  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Toward  what  does  all  this  tend  ?  What  matters  it  whether 
our  foreign  debts  are  increasing  or  decreasing? 

In  his  reply  to  the  London  Times* s  comments  on  our  finan- 
cial condition  in  1901,  Secretary  Gage  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  didn't  consider  it  a  matter  of  great  moment  whether 
that  paper  was  right  or  wrong  in  saying  that  the  United  States 
was  still  a  debtor  nation.  It  doesn't  matter  a  particle  whether 
our  creditors  live  in  New  York  or  England,  so  long  as  we 
can  borrow  money  to  invest  in  American  enterprises,  pay  in- 
terest, and  make  a  handsome  profit. 

Such  is  the  argument  usually  advanced  when  some  revela- 
tion like  that  of  our  borrowings  in  1901  threatens  to  knock 
the  whole  foundation  from  under  the  superstructure  of  fraud 
and  nonsense  that  has  been  erected  around  this  matter.  In- 
volved in  this  argument  is  the  attempt,  already  noticed,  to 
befuddle  the  question  by  making  it  appear  that  we  are  bor- 
rowing to  increase  our  wealth-producing  facilities.  The  facts 
already  set  forth  sufficiently  prove  we  are  not  borrowing  abroad 
for  that  purpose.  We  are  borrowing  and  selling  our  properties 
to  stave  off  the  collection  of  our  debts  in  gold.  Right  on  the 
heels  of  the  last  Pennsylvania  issue  of  $50,000,000  came  the 
announcement  of  the  discharge  of  eleven  thousand  hands  from 
that  road.  Erie's  big  bond  issue  just  preceded  a  similar  method 
of  "meeting  the  demands  of  expanding  business." 

Mr.  Gage's  further  contention  that  the  more  we  borrow 
abroad  the  more  money  we  are  making  and  the  greater  is  our 
wealth  and  prosperity,  is  just  such  fantastic  logic  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  Wall  Street  financier  who  buys  and  sells  bonds, 
and  whose  profits  expand  in  proportion  as  people  increase  their 
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debts.  A  sufficient  answer  to  it  is  found  in  the  history  of  events 
since  he  advanced  this  argument.  In  this  period  we  have  bor- 
rowed more  money  abroad  than  in  any  similar  period  of  our 
entire  history.  But  instead  of  growing  more  prosperous,  gen- 
eral business  has  fallen  off,  wages  and  profits  have  been  cut 
down,  and  the  loss  in  values  in  corporation  stocks  alone,  ac- 
cording to  recognized  authorities,  reaches  the  enormous  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000. 

The  practical  solution  of  this  whole  problem  will  come  when 
foreigners  insist  on  getting  cash  for  what  we  owe  them.  Mr. 
Gage  and  his  friends  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  whether  we  are  a  debtor  nation.  In  1902,  when 
we  owed  abroad  some  $500,000,000,  the  total  stock  of  gold 
in  the  treasury,  exclusive  of  what  was  held  for  gold  certificates, 
was  about  $250,000,000.  So  that  if  foreigners  had  demanded 
cash  settlement  at  that  time  it  would  have  bankrupted  the 
treasury  and  forced  a  $250,000,000  bond  issue  to  square  the 
account.  Thus  it  appears  that  after  four  years  of  unparalleled 
prosperity  we  were  actually  worse  off  than  in  1893,  when  the 
foreign  demand  for  gold  precipitated  the  most  disastrous  panic 
the  country  has  ever  known. 

Now  the  conditions  have  not  improved  since  1902.  This 
deficit  is  growing  larger  and  more  threatening  every  year,  and 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  is  becoming  greater  all  the  time. 
Never  before  were  the  newspapers  so  full  of  reports  of  our 
borrowings  abroad  as  in  1903,  and  this  year  such  reports  arc 
still  more  numerous.  Judging  from  the  fright  caused  by  the 
recent  gold  outflow,  and  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up  from 
Wall  Street  on  the  announcement  that  our  big  sterling  borrow- 
ings might  check  the  movement,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  such 
methods  that  are  staving  off  the  final  catastrophe.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that,  despite  Mr.  Gage's  cheerful 
idiocy,  the  trade  balance  puzzle  and  its  relation  to  our  inter- 
national indebtedness  has  become  the  most  momentous  question 
of  the  time.  But  this  question  will  never  be  settled  by  any 
theory  based  upon  Wall  Street's  gospel  of  optimism,  with  all 
its  misrepresentations;  for,  as  Carlylc  says.  "The  truest  of 
all  gospels  is  that  a  lie  cannot  endure  forever." 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  May  25.  1904  W.  H.  AlLEN. 
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CATULLUS. 

Tell  me  not  what  too  well  I  know 
About  the  Bard  of  Sirmio— 

Yes,  in  Thalia's  son 
Such  strains  there  are^ — as  when  a  Grace 
Sprinkles  another's  laughing  face 

With  nectar,  and  runs  on. 

Such  is  Lander's  characterization  of  the  poetry  of  Catullus, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  existence  in  the  field  of 
criticism  of  men  who  have  regarded  Catullus  not  simply  as 
the  peer  of  Horace  and  Vergil  but  as  their  superior.  No  po- 
etical position  can  be  more  lofty  than  the  one  assigned  to  him 
by  Niebuhr,  who  asserts  that  he  is  the  greatest  poet  Rome  ever 
had ;  that  "he  had  the  same  perfections  as  the  Greek  lyric  poets 
down  to  Sophocles,  and  is  fully  their  equal.'*  Mommsen  holds 
a  similar  view,  for  he  says  that  the  Latin  nation  has  produced 
no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance  and  the  artistic 
form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection  as  in  Catullus.  In 
1835  Macaulay  wrote:  "No  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek.  The 
simplicity,  the  pathos,  the  perfect  grace  which  I  find  in  the 
Athenian  models  are  all  in  Catullus,  and  in  him  alone  of  the 
Romans."  Twenty-two  years  later  he  said:  "He  g^ows  on  me 
with  intimacy.  One  thing  he  has — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
belongs  to  him  or  to  something  in  myself — but  there  are  some 
chords  in  my  mind  which  he  touches  as  no  one  else  does.  The 
first  lines  of  Miser  Catulle,  the  lines  to  Comificius,  .  .  .  and 
part  of  the  poem  beginning  'Siqua  rccordanti'  affect  me  more 
than  I  can  explain.  They  always  move  me  to  tears."  These 
are  certainly  high  praises  to  be  given  to  a  Roman,  and  they  as- 
suredly were  not  influenced  by  any  narrowness  on  the  part  of 
the  critics. 

But  who  was  Catullus?  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  that 
he  was  born  in  the  year  87  B.C.,  and  died  at  Rome  in  57,  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  latest  event  mentioned  in  the  poems 
took  place  in  54  B.C.,  so  that  Jerome  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
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date  of  his  death.  There  is  more  probability  that  Jerome  mis- 
took the  last  of  the  consulships  of  Cinna  in  84  B.C.  for  the 
first  in  87  than  that  XXX.  has  taken  the  place  of  XXXIII. 
Not  content  with  the  solution  of  the  question  of  greater  proba- 
bility, critics  have  brought  forward  for  the  year  84  B.C.  several 
lines  of  argument,  all  indefinite  and  proving  nothing.  Ovid 
speaks  of  him  in  Elysium  wreathing  his  youthful  brows  with 
ivy, 

hcdera  iuvenalia  dnctus 
Tcmpora    .    .    .    doctc  CatuUc  (Am.  3,  9,  62-3), 

though  "youthful"  is  as  fitting  an  epithet  for  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  as  for  thirty.  Furthermore,  he  was  intimate  with  men 
who  were  bom  about  82  B.C.,  and  it  is  held  that  the  birth  of 
Catullus  should  be  as  near  that  date  as  possible.  This  might 
have  some  force  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  intimacies  such 
as  those  of  Catullus  are  dependent  not  so  much  on  parity  of 
ages  as  on  similarity  of  tastes.  Another  line  of  argimient  is 
that  the  early  poetry  of  Catullus,  written  in  61  or  62  B.C., 
seems  more  like  that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  than  of  one  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  Catullus,  by  his  own  confession,  en- 
tered at  a  precociously  early  age  on  his  career  of  poesy  and 
of  love. 

This  statement  involves  the  entire  question  of  the  age  at 
which  the  powers  of  the  poet  became  developed,  and  the 
answers  given  must  be  merely  unverifiable  inferences  in  cases 
where  the  actual  data  are  not  obtainable.  The  age  element 
which  may  be  felt  in  the  poetry  of  any  author  depends  largely 
on  the  constitution  of  the  critic,  and  the  consequent  standard 
of  criticism  which  he  may  set  up.  When  Chatterton  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  wrote  poetrj',  which,  for  a  time,  deceived 
some  of  the  most  acute  of  the  critics  of  England,  they  felt  that 
his  work  was  the  product  of  a  developed  mind,  because  they 
thought  such  a  mind  was  behind  the  poetry.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Pope  finished  his  "Essay  on  Criticism.''  of  which 
Taine  says :  *'It  is  the  kind  of  poem  which  a  man  might  write 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  when  he  has  handled  all  modes  of 
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writing,  and  has  g^own  grzy  in  criticism ;  and  in  this  subject, 
of  which  the  treatment  demands  a  whole  literary  life,  he  was 
at  the  first  outset  as  ripe  as  Boileau." 

A  very  good  double  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  as- 
signing narrow  time  limits  to  the  timeless  operations  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  taken  from  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Bacon :" 
"One  of  the  most  remarkable  circtimstances  in  the  history 
of  Bacon's  mind  is  the  order  in  which  its  powers  expanded 
themselves.  With  him  the  fruit  came  first  and  remained  till 
the  last ;  the  blossoms  did  not  appear  till  late.  ...  In  elo- 
quence, in  sweetness  and  variety  of  expression,  and  in  richness 
of  illustration  his  later  writings  are  far  superior  to  those  of  his 
youth.  In  this  respect,  the  history  of  his  mind  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  history  of  the  mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise 
on  the  'Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  though  written  on  a  subject 
which  the  coldest  metaphysician  could  hardly  treat  without 
occasionally  being  betrayed  into  florid  writing,  is  the  most 
unadorned  of  all  Burke's  works.  It  appeared  when  he  was 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  When  at  forty  he  wrote  the 
Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Existing  Discontents,'  his- reason 
and  his  judgment  had  reached  their  full  maturity;  but  his 
eloquence  was  still  in  its  splendid  dawn.  At  fifty  his  rhetoric 
was  quite  as  rich  as  good  taste  would  permit,  and  when  he  died, 
at  almost  seventy,  it  had  become  ungraciously  gorgeous.  .  .  . 
It  is  strange  that  the  *Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful' 
and  the  'Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord'  should  be  the  production  of 
one  man.  But  it  is  far  more  strange  that  the  'Essay'  should 
have  been  the  production  of  his  youth  and  the  'Letter'  of  his 
old  age."  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  it  is  only  the  definite  biographical  data  which  en- 
ables the  critic  to  trace  the  development  of  the  writer's  style. 
The  data  destroyed,  criticism  would  be  as  much  at  sea  as  it 
is  in  the  attempts  to  determine  the  relative  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  different  works  of  Plato.  The  lines  of  argument 
as  applied  to  Catullus  we  must  hold  as  futile,  and  merely  accept 
the  greater  probability  in  fixing  a  date  where  exactness  is  of 
no  moment. 

Whether  bom  in  87  or  in  84  B.C.,  the  thirty  years  of  his 
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life  covered  about  one-third  of  the  great  revolutionary  epoch 
in  Roman  history,  marking  the  death  of  the  old  Roman  insti- 
tutions and  the  transference  of  the  control  of  the  State  from 
a  democracy  to  a  monocracy.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
life,  Sulla  and,  perhaps,  Marius  were  the  actors  in  that  great 
contest  testing  the  question  of  the  strength  of  individuals  work- 
ing under  the  guise  of  the  forms  of  the  Roman  constitution. 
The  early  years  of  his  authorship  were  coeval  with  the  rise  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero  and  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  and 
when  he  died,  in  54  B.C.,  Csesar  had  fairly  well  within  his 
grasp  the  forces  with  which  was  consummated  the  final  act  in 
the  establishment  of  imperialism  at  Rome.  Though  bom  in 
a  Roman  province,  at  Verona,  Catullus  passed  most  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  surrounded  by  revolutionary  influences,  and  with 
his  name  is  associated  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
leaders  of  the  State  and  society  at  that  time.  Caesar  he  lam- 
pooned, entertained,  and  lampooned  again.  We  have  his  thanks 
to  Cicero  for  some  unknown  favor  which  had  been  rendered. 
He  was  intimate  with  Calvus,  and  with  Caelius,  the  bright  and 
witty  correspondent  of  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  defended  when 
accused  of  an  attempt  at  poisoning  by  Clodia,  the  ill-famed  sister 
of  the  infamous  Clodius.  Cicero  in  his  defense  shows  us  much 
of  the  unmoral  amiability  of  Caelius,  but  he  is  of  most  interest 
to  us  as  the  successful  rival  and  successor  of  Catullus  in  the 
affections  of  Lesbia. 

The  personality  of  Lesbia  is,  of  all  associated  with  Catullus, 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  with  her  chai^cter  that  every 
account  of  Catullus  must  deal,  and  it  is  now  well  agreed  that 
she  was  none  other  than  Clodia  herself.  Rich,  witty,  volup- 
tuous, the  wife  of  the  great,  noble  Metellus,  her  beauty  was 
of  the  Junoesque  type,  and  she  had  won  the  title  bestowed  on 
Juno  herself.  She  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  society  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  old  Romans  were  not  conspicuous. 
The  picture  of  the  ancient  Roman  matron  was  one  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Faithful  and  true,  she  was  the  coworker  in  that 
religious  unit,  which,  with  the  husband  as  the  head,  maintained 
the  unbroken  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  But  that 
stately  procession  of  august  matrons  had  passed  by.     In  their 
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place  had  come  a  generation  regardless  of  the  past  and  care- 
less of  the  future.  Neither  among  the  women  nor  among  the 
men  who  were  the  associates  of  Catullus  were  the  virtues  of 
the  past  preserved.  The  Julian  family  preserved  the  tradition 
of  a  descent  from  the  gods,  but  its  greatest  representative  was 
religiously  indifferent  and  denied  the  foundations  of  the  an- 
cient faith. 

The  wide  religious  gulf  which  had  once  separated  the  patri- 
cians and  the  plebeians  had  gradually  closed  as  the  patricians 
dropped  their  religious  beliefs,  which  made  them  a  distinct  class 
and  gave  them  especial  privileges.  Of  these  privileges,  the 
members  of  the  Claudian  family  were  the  haughtiest  defenders ; 
but  sometime  before  the  days  of  Catullus,  the  name  of  one 
branch  of  the  family  had  been  vulgarized  to  Clodius,  and  it 
was  but  another  step  when,  in  58  B.C.,  one  of  them  broke 
through  an  empty  formalism  and  became  by  adoption  a  plebeian 
that  he  might  thereby  become  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  Out- 
wardly it  was  a  thrust  at  Cicero ;  but  it  was  merely  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  democracy  which  was  of  momentous  importance 
in  determining  the  friendships  of  Catullus  and  in  giving  color 
to  the  portraiture  of  Lesbia  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Up  to  the  year  62  B.C.,  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  on  goo*i 
terms  with  Clodius,  but  they  drew  apart  as  the  breach  between 
the  two  political  parties  g^dually  widened,  and  finally  there 
came  the  bitterest  hatred.  With  all  the  prolific  energy  of  his 
nature  Cicero  has  drawn  the  picture  of  his  enemy  in  the 
darkest  colors,  some  of  which,  however,  we  must  regard  as 
due  to  the  conventional  coloring  of  party  politics.  As  we  read 
Cicero's  account  of  the  villainies  of  Catiline,  we  feel  that  Cati- 
line is  a  being  most  to  be  loathed.  Yet  at  a  period  not  long 
preceding  the  delivery  of  the  Catilinarian  orations,  Cicero  had 
confided  to  Atticus  that  he  had  intentions  of  defending  Catiline 
as  an  aid  to  his  own  political  aspirations.  How  much  of  the 
lurid  coloring  is  exact,  we  cannot  tell.  Whether  the  coarse 
doggerels  of  the  soldiers  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Caesar, 
whether  the  refined  ribaldry  of  Catullus,  whether  the  por- 
traiture by  Cicero  is  all  true  to  life — we  may  well  doubt.  When 
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we  read  the  so-called  "Invectives"  of  Cicero,  and  of  Sallust, 
in  which  a  rhetorician  of  a  later  age  has  represented  each 
drawing  the  sin-daubed  portrait  of  the  other,  we  feel  that  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
immoral  political  conventionalities  of  the  age  of  Catullus. 

The  grossness  of  the  personal  descriptions  is  astounding, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  Porson :  "Among  the  ancients  plain  speaking  was  the  fash- 
ion; nor  was  that  ceremonious  delicacy  introduced  which  has 
taught  men  to  abuse  each  other  with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
express  the  most  indecent  ideas  in  the  most  modest  language." 
Clodia  was  certainly  not  a  model  of  virtue,  but  in  the  descrip- 
tion by  Cicero  we  must  make  certain  deductions  because  of  the 
political  rancor  by  which  the  words  were  inspired ;  and,  in  the 
contrasted  accounts  by  Catullus,  remember  that  the  faithful 
Lesbia  of  Catullus  was  the  faithless  Clodia  of  Metellus,  and  that 
the  change  in  Lesbia  was  merely  one  of  attitude  toward  Catullus 
rather  than  toward  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law.  But  as 
the  friend  of  the  leaders  of  the  social  and  political  world, 
wealthy  and  entertaining,  he  entered  on  his  career  of  poesy  at 
an  early  age,  and  in  this  he  maintained,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  fleshly  clogs,  that  vivacity  of  spirit  which  has  won  for  him 
the  fitting  psychic  designation  of  "the  Young  Catullus." 

His  poems  number  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  arbitrarily  ar- 
ranged, and  contain  something  more  than  two  thousand  lines. 
With  much  that  is  elevating,  there  are  also  parts  unfit  to  be 
read.  His  political  poems  are  no  better  than  other  political 
diatribes  of  the  day.  However,  poems  such  as  these  are  but 
few,  and  merely  indicate  that  a  high  tide  of  political  immorality 
had  swept  in  at  Rome,  and  with  it  had  come  in  strange  creatures 
from  the  "vasty  deep." 

Of  the  love  poetry  of  Catullus,  Sellar  has  said :  "Other  talcs 
of  love  told  by  poets  have  been  more  beautiful  in  their  course 
or  more  pathetic  in  tfieir  issue;  none  have  been  told  with  a 
more  touching  realism  or  a  more  desperate  intensity  of  feeling." 
It  is  the  deep  impression  of  realism  that  they  give  which  makes 
it  sure  that  they  are  a  part  of  all  the  poet  had  been.  The 
poetical  love  stories  of  most  of  the  Roman  poets  are  of  a  dit- 
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ferent  kind.  In  this  respect  Catullus  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  one  of  whom  we  know  the  most,  Horace.  That  the 
latter,  with  "no  sorrow  in  his  song,  no  winter  in  his  years,*' 
gives  us  his  real  experiences  may  well  be  doubted.  His  poems 
on  love  themes  are  metrical  essays  in  love  expressions;  and 
perhaps  when  his  friends  were  enjoying  themselves  over  their 
cups  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  Horace  may  have  added  his 
part  to  the  feast  by  the  presentation  of  varying  phases  of  love 
in  the  different  meters  at  his  command.  The  expressional 
features  entertain,  but  the  loves  of  Horace  are  merely  shadows, 
and  there  is  no  regret  when  they  have  floated  by.  But  Catullus 
gives  to  us  the  bloom  and  blight  of  his  love,  and  his  words  must 
reveal  to  us  his  actual  experiences,  or  else  he  had  that  intensity 
of  imagination  which  could  furnish  ideally  the  content  of  an 
actual  experience,  and  whatever  we  deny  to  his  experiences  so 
much  must  we  add  to  his  imaginative  powers.  But  of  the 
reality  of  his  reported  experiences  all  are  agreed :  it  is  Lesbia 
alone  of  women  whom  he  loves;  it  is  Lesbia  alone  whom  he 
hates.  The  possibilities  of  imaginative  treatment  might  have 
been  better  subserved  by  changing  subjects  as  did  Horace;  but 
the  limitation  to  one  and  the  presentation  of  the  brightness,  as 
well  as  of  the  gloom,  prove  conclusively  that  his  is  the  record 
of  what  had  actually  been  felt. 

Winning,  when  still  young,  the  favors  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  proudest  of  the  aristocrats  at  Rome,  she  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely taken  possession  of  his  thought.    Whether  it  is  in  the 

lines, 

Lesbia,  let  us  live,  and  let  us  love; 

whether  it  is  in  the  voluptuous  counsel  to  blot  out  each  thou- 
sand kisses  with  a  thousand  more;  whether  it  is  when  he  mourns 
for  Lesbia  under  the  guise  of  mourning  for  Lesbia's  sparrow 
dead,  she  seems  to  have  been  all  in  all  to  Catullus.  But  what 
he  saw  in  Lesbia,  and  what  he  felt  was  in  her  love  for  him, 
was  of  his  own  creation,  for  it  was  the  radiance  of  his  own  per- 
sonality which  he  saw  reflected  from  her,  and  he  imagined  that 
the  brightness  was  her  own.  There  must  have  been  something 
remarkable  in  the  Veronese,  almost  a  stranger  at  Rome,  which 
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won  for  him  the  notice  of  Clodia.     He  could  not  say,  as  did 

his  antitype  of  Verona : 

0  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 


O  Heaven!  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins ; 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins. 

Completely  absorbed  by  his  love  for  Lesbia,  he  at  first  had 
no  thought  of  the  failure  of  Lesbia's  devotion  to  himself.  But 
her  attitude  toward  him  seems  to  have  been  dominated  by 
political  considerations  and  social  craft,  and  not  by  genuine 
affection.  Catullus,  the  most  brilliant  poet  of  Rome,  and 
Caelius,  one  of  the  wittiest  of  orators,  were  in  turn  the  recip- 
ients of  her  favors,  and  to  Lesbia  there  must  have  been  some 
social  prestige  in  this  fact.  This,  however,  must  be  considered 
as  subordinate  to  political  exigencies,  for  she  put  them  both 
aside  when  the  two  parties  began  to  prepare  for  their  final 
contest.  She  enjoyed  the  rivals,  used  them  while  she  could^ 
and  then  flung  them  aside.  For  this  she  reaped  her  reward 
with  the  supremacy  of  her  party;  but  the  voices  of  her  friends 
were  hushed  at  their  death,  while  through  the  ages  have  sur- 
vived the  words  of  obloquy  and  scorn  from  Cicero  and  from 
Catullus. 

In  every  poet  we  look  for  instances  of  sustained  power,  for 
into  the  final  decision  of  the  worth  of  the  poet  must  enter  a 
consideration  not  only  of  quality  but  of  the  quantity  as  well. 
The  quality  decides  the  intensity  of  the  poetic  spirit  and  in- 
sight ;  the  quantity,  the  persistence  of  the  qualitative  elements. 
The  finely  chiseled  work  of  Gray  establishes  his  reputation 
from  the  qualitative  standpoint.  No  one  will  ever  again  ex- 
press so  well  the  thought  that  was  akin  to  his.  Yet  his  was 
but  a  limited  view  of  man,  and  made  no  approach  to  a  com- 
plete representative  system.  Life  is  touched  at  but  few  points, 
and  indications  of  poetic  persistence  are  lacking.  Quantity 
having  quality  must  be  the  test,  for  neither  by  itself  is  enough* 
Some  have  written  a  few  poems  of  a  very  high  quality ;  while 
others,  by  attempting  too  much,  are  deficient  in  quality.    Not 
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recognizing  their  own  limitations,  they  have  tried  a  long,  la- 
borious flight,  unbroken  in  its  heaviness,  excepting  for  here  and 
there  a  sudden,  swift  turn  showing  what  they  might  have 
done  in  a  short  flight.  Catullus  was  not  of  this  class,  for  five 
poems  contain  about  half  of  all  he  wrote.  T^ie  longest,  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  lines,  is  an  epidyllion  or  heroic  idyl  on 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  longest  and  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  works  of  Catullus,  a  more  careful  study  of  it  is 
needed  to  show  his  poetic  equipment  at  the  close  of  his  career. 

The  poem  may  be  based  on  some  Alexandrine  model,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  original,  and  cannot  tell  to  what  extent 
Catullus  was  under  obligations  to  the  Greek.  Was  it  only  for 
the  outlines  of  the  story,  or  was  the  substance  likewise  bor- 
rowed? We  cannot  tell,  and  the  originality  of  Catullus  in  the 
poem  must  remain  an  unsolved  question.  It  is  a  thoughtful, 
evidently  a  matured  work;  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a 
translation  or  merely  an  adaptation  such  as  Chaucer  made 
of  the  "Decameron,*'  or  Shakespeare  of  the  annals  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  We  assume  that  it  is  the  latter,  for  there  is  no 
Alexandrine  poem  extant  which  shows  imaginative  powers 
such  as  this. 

The  theme  of  the  poem  is  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of 
Achilles — the  mortal  Peleus  and  the  sea  goddess  Thetis.  When 
Prometheus  (foresight),  chained  on  Mount  Caucasus,  was 
writhing  under  the  tortures  of  force  and  violence,  he  rejoiced 
that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  secret  on  which  depended  the 
fate*  of  Jove  himself.  This  secret  was  that  Thetis,  beloved 
of  Jove,  was  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  a  son  stronger 
than  his  father.  When  the  secret  was  divulged,  Thetis  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  Thessalian  king,  that  the  power  of 
Jove  might  not  be  destroyed.  It  was  a  story  in  some  way 
foreshadowing  the  triumph  of  higher  law  in  the  affairs  of  the 
universe.  As  told  by  Catullus,  only  one  portion  is  given,  and 
that  is  not  altogether  a  success  as  a  narrative.  The  story  is 
rather  a  mosaic — the  grouping  of  beautiful  parts  around  the 
story  of  the  marriage.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places 
where  the  narrative  drags  or  the  imagery  is  over-elaborated, 
the  poem  is  masterly  in  design  and  in  treatment. 
20 
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It  begins  with  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Tiheir  ship,  divine  and  new, 
is,  like  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 

.     .     .     the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  unknown  sea. 

When  for  the  first  time  it  cuts  the  waters 

Out  of  the  creaming  surges  in  amaze 

Wild  faces  rose  on  the  strange  sight  to  gaze — 

The  Nereids  of  the  Deep. — Martin. 

Then  Peleus  and  Thetis  see  and  love  each  other,  and  the 
betrothal  follows  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Jove.  When 
the  wedding  day  has  dawned,  the  Thessalians  gather  at  the 
palace  of  the  king  with  their  gifts,  and  are  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  royal  abode,  but  most  of  all  for  the  embroidered 
covering  of  the  marriage  couch,  representing  Ariadne  on  the 
breaker-sounding  shore  at  Naxos  gazing  at  the  fleet  of  Theseus 
vanishing  over  the  waters.  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
Theseus  calls  the  poet  to  an  account  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Minotaur  in  Crete  and  the  love  of  Ariadne  for  the  hero. 
The  lament  of  Ariadne  follows  with  her  invocation  of  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  upon  her  faithless  lover,  fulfilled  by  the  death  of 
his  father  at  the  sight  of  his  returning  ships.  At  this  point 
the  gloom  is  relieved  by  the  coming  of  Bacchus  and  his  band 
of  revelers  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  One- 
third  only  of  the  poem  remains  to  tell  of  the  passing  of  the 
mortals  and  the  coming  of  the  demigods:  Chiron  with  the 
world's  wealth  of  flowers  for  garlands ;  Peneus  with  the  tallest 
of  trees  as  a  shade  for  the  home:  Prometheus,  inscrutable, 
bearing  only  the  .fading  marks  of  the  adamantine  chains. 
Thither,  too,  come  all  the  gods,  save  only  Apollo  and  Diana, 
who  disdain  to  celebrate  the  festal  day  of  Thetis.  When  all 
are  feasting,  the  Fates  sing  the  true  epithalamium  arranged  in 
twelve  equal  strophes,  each  closing  with  the  line 

Currite  ducentes  subtegmina,  currite.  fust 

(run  spindles,  run,  weaving  the  threads  of  doom),  the  poem 
closing  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
good  old  times  when  the  gods  appeared  upon  the  earth. 
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About  five-eighths  of  the  poem  is  given  up  to  the  account 
of  the  tapestry  and  to  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  main  theme 
is  in  reaHty  subordinated  to  the  accessory  adornments  of  which 
the  episode  of  Ariadne  forms  the  chief  part.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  direct  imitations  in  later  poets,  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  account  given  by  Vergil  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "iEneid" 
of  Dido's  grief  and  despair  at  the  flight  of  iEneas.  Both  may 
have  been  following  a  common  source,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  Vergil's  description  is  modeled  after  that  of  Catullus. 
More  than  one  brilliant  touch  of  Catullus  is  to  be  found  in 
Vergil,  yet  the  representation  of  Ariadne  as  the  motionless, 
emotion-absorbed  Bacchante  (v.,  61),  and  the  figure  of  the 
incense  of  prayer  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Vergil.  The  su- 
perior skill  of  Catullus  is  equally  well  shown  in  the  use  of  in- 
dividual words.  The  breaker-resounding  shore  (Huentisono 
litore,  v.,  52),  the  exstemated  Ariadne  {exstemavit,  v.,  71; 
exsternata,  v.,  165) — to  transfer  to  English  the  new  word  of 
Catullus  instead  of  consternated — the  thorny  cares  {spinosas 
euros,  v.,  72) y  the  labyrinthic  turnings  (labyrintheis  e  Hexibus, 
v.,  114),  doth  yearn  to  win  {praegcstit  apisci,  v.,  145)  are 
instances  of  highly  wrought  combinations  or  formations  found 
only  here  and  there  or  not  at  all  among  his  successors.  In 
this,  as  in  others  of  his  poems,  the  tone  color  is  effected  by 
bold  strokes  in  the  use  of  words  which,  found  chiefly  in  Catul- 
lus, are  formed  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  freer  use  of  com- 
pounds in  the  earlier  Latin,  indicating  a  power  of  word  combi- 
nation which  for  some  unknown  reason  was  limited  in  the 
classical  period. 

The  account  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  (254-263)  is 
somewhat  like  Lucretius  IL,  618  ff.  The  two  writers  say  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  yet  differently,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  similarity  in  the  difference.*  The  passage  in  Catullus  is : 

Plangebant  aliac  proceris  tympana  palmis 
Aut  tereti  tenues  tinnitus  acre  ciebant, 
Multis  raucisonos  efflabant  cornua  bombos 
Barbaraque  horribili  stridebat  tibia  cantu. 
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Lucretius  has: 

Tympana  tenia  tenant  palmis  cymbala  circum 

Concava  raucisono  minantur  cornua  cantu 

Et  Phrygio  stimulat  numero  cava  tibia  mentcs. 

(^'Others  with  extended  palms  intoned  the  tambours,  or 
from  brightened  bronze  brought  tender  tinklings;  for  many 
the  horns  blared  rough-sounding  blasts,  and  barbarian  pipe 
shrilled  with  fearsome  song."  And  "Tense  tambours  thunder, 
struck  with  palms,  and  concave  circling  cymbals  and  horns 
harass  with  rough-sounding  song,  and  hollow  pipe  with 
Phrygian  strains  stimulates  their  minds.") 

Both  descriptions  are  alliterative,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  studied  attempt  of  one  to  avoid  sameness  in 
words,  and  yet  maintain  sameness  in  alliteration.  Which  is  the 
original  account?  In  a  letter  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  54  B.C.,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  work  of  Lucretius  as  if  it 
had  been  recently  published.  If  this  poem  is  one  of  the  last  by 
Catullus,  it  must  have  been  published  about  the  same  time. 
If  Catullus  died  in  57  B.C.,  Lucretius  is  the  imitator,  if  imita- 
tion there  be;  if  he  died  in  54  B.C.,  and  imitated  Lucretius, 
then  we  must  crowd  into  the  year  54  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Lucretius,  its  reading  by  Catullus,  the  composition  of 
the  imitative  portion,  and  his  own  death.  Munro,  ad  Lucr, 
III.  57,  cites  nearly  a  score  of  passages  in  the  episode  which 
resemble  passages  in  Lucretius,  and  maintains  that  Catullus 
came  to  his  work  fresh  from  a  reading  of  Lucretius,  and  put 
into  his  own  work  some  of  the  gleanings  from  Lucretius.  But 
there  are  a  few  apparently  Lucretian  touches  in  the  "Attis"  also, 
whose  date  of  publication  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  little  later 
than  his  return  from  Phrygia  in  56  B.C.,  preceding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  of  Lucretius.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  account 
of  the  great  earth  mother  in  the  "Attis"  did  not  affect,  nor  was 
it  affected  by,  the  account  of  Lucretius.  Entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Ariadne  episode, 
each  in  his  own  mind  may  settle  for  himself  the  relative  proba- 
bility of  the  concentration  of  the  statement  of  Catullus  by 
Lucretius  or  the  diffusion  of  the  statement  of  Lucretius  by 
Catullus.    But  did  either  imitate?    Both  were  men  of  genius, 
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capable  of  dealing  independently  with  the  picture.  Alliteration 
is  a  feature  of  early  Latin  poetry  so  common  as  not  to  be  a 
safe  guide  in  settling  questions  of  authorship.  We  would  hold 
to  the  originality  of  both,  bearing  in  mind  the  final  conclusion 
in  the  great  discussion  over  the  invention  of  calculus:  **It 
has  long  been  agreed  on,  by  all  mathematicians  who  have 
examined  into  the  controversy,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  are 
both  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  independent  discoverers 
of  the  calculus."  We  might,  however,  assert,  a  pure  assump- 
tion, that  sometime,  somewhere  there  had  been  a  personal  as- 
sociation of  the  two  men  when  their  talk  had  been  of  the  g^eat 
earth  mother.  And  perhaps  it  might  not  be  an  altogether 
wasted  work  of  the  imagination  to  reconstruct  from  kindred 
traces  in  their  poetry  something  of  their  previous  conversa- 
tions in  the  home  of  Memmius  and  of  the  social  environments 
which  had  brought  together  two  so  strongly  contrasted  men. 

The  "Attis"  is  a  presentation  of  the  experiences  of  Attis,  an 
unmanned  priest  of  Cybele.  A  youth  with  all  the  exuberance 
of  a  Greek,  from  a  worshiper  he  changes  to  a  priest,  and  awakes 
with  a  sad  longing  for  the  joyous  life  that  had  passed  by.  Tt 
is  a  weird  myth  of  which  Catullus  may  have  heard  when  he 
was  with  Memmius  in  the  East  in  57  B.C.  It  may  have  been 
Greek  in  its  origin,  but  as  presented  to  us  it  is  Oriental,  and 
in  spirit  unlike  anything  that  is  Greek.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  all-absorbing  fanaticism  and  of  hopeless  desolation.  It  is 
untranslatable  into  English,  perhaps  inexpressible,  though  by 
a  shifting  of  the  gender  of  the  adjectives  Catullus  comes 
nearer  expressing,  than  can  we  directly,  the  feelings  of  the 
unsexed  Attis.  As  Sellar  says,  "The  'Attis*  is  the  most  original 
of  all  his  poems.  As  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  poetic  creaticm  in  the  Latin  language.''  It 
is  a  vivid  imaginative  picture  with  the  coloring  intensified  by 
intensest  langfuage,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  thought  of  "Attis" 
is  heightened  by  a  turbulence  in  the  words  themselves.  In  word- 
picturing  it  is  among  the  best  of  the  works  of  Catullus.  To 
illustrate  this  by  a  single  passage,  let  us  take  lines  39-41 : 
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Sed  ubi  oris  aurei  Sol  radiantibus  oculis 
Lustravit  aethera  album,  sola  dura,  mare  ferum 
Pepulit  noctis  umbras  vegetis  sonipedibus. 

(But  when  the  Sun  of  golden  face,  with  "ray-darting"  eyes, 
surveyed  the  ether  bright,  solid  lands,  fierce  sea,  with  fresh  foot- 
sounding  steeds  he  smote  the  shadows  of  the  night.)  The 
poem  is  alliterative  throughout,  as  is  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  perhaps  as  an  aid  in  working 
out  the  Galliambic  meter,  free  use  is  made  of  strange  com- 
pounds which  are  rarely  used  or  found  in  Catullus  alone:  ivy- 
garlanded  {hedcrigerae,  v.,  23),  haste-footed  (properipidcniy  v., 
34),  master-fleeing  (erifugae,  51),  and  especially  line  72: 
Ubi  cerva  siluicultrix,  ubi  aper  nemorivagus. 

(Where  the  woodland-haunting  hind,  where  the  forest-roam- 
ing boar. ) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  practical  attitude  of  Catullus 
to  the  sanctity  of  an  unsanctified  home  as  illustrated  by  his 
association  with  Lesbia,  the  poems  dealing  with  marriage  are 
among  his  best.  Two  (61  and  62)  have  been  called  epitha- 
lamia ;  but  one  is  rather  a  monode,  and  the  other  does  not  seem 
to  have  reference  to  any  particular  marriage,  so  that  the  song 
in  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  may  be  taken  as  the  only 
true  epithalamium  of  Catullus,  one  of  the  g^eat  ones  in  lit- 
erature, such  as  is  the  "Epithalamium"  of  Spenser,  and  one 
in  the  fourth  book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  if  the  hymn  there  be 
taken  as  an  epithalamium.  The  central  thought  in  the  song 
of  the  fates  is  the  future  glory  of  Achilles.  The  poet's  song 
(61)  is  throughout  expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence  and 
purest  joy  in  the  happiness  of  his  friend  Manlius  Torquatus 
at  his  marriage  with  Vinia  Aurunculeia.  Except  for  a  single 
trace  of  adherescent  conventionality,  it  maintains  its  high  tone 
unbroken,  a  monument  to  the  moral  sincerity  of  Catullus.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  following  poem,  in  which  each  strophe  of 
the  song  of  the  youths  and  maidens  closes  with  the  refrain : 
Hymen,  O  H)rmenaee;  Hymen  adcs,  O  Hymenaec. 

(Hymen,  O  Hymenaeus;  be  present.  Hymen,  O  Hymenaeus.) 
In  the  development  of  these  poems,  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
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able  feature  is  the  use  made  of  the  comparisons  introducing 
the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  of  flowers  to  represent  the 
loveliness  of  the  bride.  We  must,  however,  be  on  our  guard 
against  reading  too  much  into  these  poems  as  an  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  Catullus  in  regard  to  marriage.  His  praises 
are  for  abiding  love  finding  expression  in  marriage,  rather  than 
for  marriage  itself.  This  finds  expression  in  the  "Acme  and 
Septimius,"  a  passionate  vow  of  loving  to  which  the  love  god 
gave  his  approbation.  The  general  characteristics  of  all  are  the 
same — high  appreciation  of  moral  purity  in  man  and  of  beauty 
in  nature.  The  latter,  however,  is  incidental  to  the  delineation 
of  the  former,  and  finds  much  better  expression  in  other  poems. 

Sweet  Sirmio,  thou  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles 

Which  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie, 

Or  sleep  enwreathed  in  Neptune's  smiles. 

Such  is  the  beginning  of  Moore's  translation  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  In  this  there  is  a  feeling  of 
joyousness  not  to  be  found  in  many  poems  in  Latin.  It  is  not 
a  cold,  conventional  discussion  of  the  beauty  of  his  home 
as  he  sees  it  on  his  return  from  the  East,  but  is  indicative  of 
the  freest  enjoyment  of  rest  and  of  love  as  he  invokes  his  lovely 
Sirmio,  the  merry  waves  of  lake,  and  smiles  of  home  to  bid 
him  welcome.  It  is  as  care-free  as  is  "Drifting,"  and,  after  all 
the  attempts  at  translation,  none  has  as  yet  caught  and  fixed  in 
immutable  lang^ge  the  evanescent  forms  of  gladness  which 
pervade  the  entire  poem.  Professor  Tyrrell  ("Latin  Poetry," 
p.  no)  thinks  that  the  translation  has  never  been  made  with 
anything  like  success,  and  gives,  with  too  much  English  color- 
ing, the  following  as  a  translation  of  the  first  three  lines : 

Rejoice,  bright  Sirmio,  in  thy  master's  joy. 
And  you,  ye  wavelets,  merrymen  of  the  mere. 
Smile  all  the  smiles  ye  have  to  greet  me  home. 

Like  the  terms  in  the  description  of  the  fountain  of  Bandusia 
by  Horace,  those  occurring  in  Catullus  have  their  own  life 
history,  and  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  words  having  a 
different  history.  To  Catullus  and  to  his  Roman  readers 
venusta  Sirmio  must  have  been  far  more  than  "bright  Sirmio," 
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for  crudely  expressed  in  English  it  is  Venus  Sirmio,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  SxrmxOy  Lucretius  had  no  doubt  al- 
ready formulated  the  magnificent  opening  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  in  which  Venus  is  represented  as  the  all-pervasive 
power  of  light  and  life  as  well.  We  may  assert  that  somewhat 
of  this  meaning  was  present  to  the  thought  of  Catullus,  for  in 
the  hymn  to  Diana  he  has  given  us  a  generalized  view  of  the 
power  of  the  goddess.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  passed  also  the  appreciation  of  the  coloring  in 
venusta. 

Catullus  gives  in  this  hymn,  as  he  does  nowhere  else,  a 
sympathetic  view  of  the  religious  and  national  feelings  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  not  directly  personal  nor  yet  completely  imagina- 
tive, but  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  classes. 
Munro  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  "  *cunningest  patterns'  of  excel- 
lence, such  as  Latium  never  saw  before  nor  after;  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  and  the  rest  then  and  only  then  having  met  their 
match."  To  show  more  fully  the  thought  and  metrical  move- 
ment of  the  poem  we  give  the  translation  of  Professor  Jebb : 

Diana  guardeth  our  estate, 
Girls  and  boys  immaculate ; 
Boys  and  maidens  pure  of  stain, 
Be  Diana  our  refrain. 

O  Latonia,  pledge  of  love, 
Glorious  to  most  glorious  Jove, 
Near  the  Delian  olive  tree 
Latona  gave  thy  life  to  thee. 

That  thou  shouldst  be  forever  queen 
Of  mountains  and  of  forests  green, 
Of  every  deep  glen's  mystery, 
Of  all  streams  and  their  melody. 

Women  in  travail  ask  their  peace 
From  thee,  our  Lady  of  Release; 
Thou  art  the  Watcher  of  the  Ways, 
Thou  art  the  moon  with  borrowed  rays. 

And  thy  full  or  waning  tide 
Marks  how  the  monthly  seasons  glide; 
Thou,  Goddess,  sendeth  -wealth  of  store 
To  bless  the  farmer's  thrifty  floor. 
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Whatever  name  delights  thine  ear, 
By  that  name  be  thou  hallowed  here ; 
And  as  of  old,  be  good  to  us, 
The  lineage  of  Romulus. 

Most  writers  have  not  added  much  to  the  permanent  struc- 
ture of  human  thought  nor  to  the  permanently  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  language.  A  few  of  the  images  of  Catullus  are  peren- 
nial. In  one  of  his  invectives  against  Gellius  (88)  he  speaks 
of  a  crime  which  neither  Tethys  nor  Oceanus  can  wash  away. 
This  finds  a  parallel  in  Lucretius  (6,  1077),  w^s  afterwards 
copied  by  Seneca,  and  gained  an  independent  expression  in 
Shakespeare,  "Macbeth,*'  II.  ii.  60: 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Gean  from  my  hand? 

He  speaks  (11,  22)  of  his  love  which  died  as  the  meadow's 
flower  after  it  was  touched  by  the  passing  share,  a  simile  ap- 
propriated by  Vergil,  and  which  in  kindred  form  finds  state- 
ment in  the  "Mountain  Daisy"  of  Bums, 

And  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 
And  low  thou  lies. 

The  rank  we  assign  to  the  poetry  of  Catullus  depends  upon 
our  own  mental  constitution  and  the  consequent  standard  of 
judgment  which  we  may  set  up.  The  critical  prosperity  of  a 
poet  is  due  to  his  harmony  with  ourselves  and  our  ability  to 
understand  his  moods.  The  prerequisite  for  the  critic  is  sym- 
pathy, which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  insight.  Insistence 
on  morality  for  nineteen  hundred  years  has  put  before  the 
minds  of  men  a  higher  standard  of  practical  morality  than  that 
which  the  mass  of  Romans  practiced  in  the  days  of  Catullus. 
Religion  had  at  that  time  practically  vanished,  and  high  moral- 
ity seemed  to  demand  no  champion.  There  were  lofty  ideals 
to  be  expressed,  but  there  was  no  turning  in  every  direction 
to  find  expression  for  an  irresistible  moral  impulse  in  the  peo- 
ple's breast.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  Vergil 
and  of  Horace.  But  the  first  came  with  the  traditions  of  past 
ages,  and  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  imperialist  transformed 
them  for  the  exaltation  of  despotism.  Horace  was  philosophical. 
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but  it  was  the  philosophy  of  a  drifter  on  the  moral  sea.  They 
each  sang  well,  but  each  lacked  the  tone  of  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness, purified  and  exalted  by  the  buoyancy  of  thought  destined 
to  transform  and  elevate  the  nation's  life.  In  this  respect  Catul- 
lus was  a  sharer  with  them.  His  life,  his  love,  his  thought  was 
of  this  life  alone,  and  when  death  came  to  his  beloved  brother 
he  bids  him  an  everlasting  farewell. 

It  is  not  the  moral  but  the  intense  unmoral  character  of  his 
poetry  that  has  given  him  his  high  rank.  Only  once  does  he 
seem  to  recognize  the  corruption  of  his  own  age.  In  closing 
the  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  he  reflects  on  the  steep  decline  in 
virtue  since  the  good  old  days.  Of  his  own  acts  he  did  nothing 
extenuate,  for  of  this  he  felt  no  need.  Intense  in  setting  forth 
his  better  self,  he  is  equally  intense  in  delineating  the  lower 
strata  of  thought,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he  felt  there 
was  a  lower  stratum.  Intensity  and  reality  are  in  all  he  says 
of  an  actual,  not  an  ideal,  life.  There  is  no  sense  of  oughtness 
in  what  he  writes.  He  saw  in  present  life,  as  it  was  actually 
presented  to  him,  the  complete  sphere  of  the  activities  of  men. 
Behind  him  was  an  outlived  past,  before  him  was  no  vision 
of  a  better  age,  so  he  looked  at  the  present,  at  its  men  and  its 
women,  and  wrote  as  they  thought  and  spoke,  and  as  a  result 
in  him  there  is  found  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  all-absorbing 
seriousness  of  Lucretius,  the  herald  of  the  reign  of  absolute 
law  in  a  godless  world.  R.  B.  Steele. 

Vandcrbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 
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The  change  of  opinion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  literary 
world  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  as  to  Words- 
worth's rank  as  a  poet  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  literature.  No  other  poet  ever  lived,  perhaps,  who 
had  ridicule  and  derision  heaped  upon  him  to  the  same  extent ; 
and  no  other  poet  ever  survived  it  more  triumphantly.  For 
years  after  the  appearance  of  his  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  con- 
tained certainly  one  of  his  greatest  poems,  his  prominent  ad- 
mirers could  almost  have  been  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand;  now  it  is  said  to  be  generally  admitted  that  he  takes 
rank  with  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  as  the 
five  greatest  masters  of  English  song. 

The  ferocity  with  which  the  literary  hierarchs  of  England 
and  Scotland  attacked  Wordsworth's  earlier  productions  was 
unique  even  in  that  day  of  savage  criticism.  So  different  was 
his  poetry  from  anything  that  had  been  g^ven  to  the  world  be- 
fore, so  contrary  to  established  notions  were  some  of  the  poet- 
ical doctrines  inculcated,  that  the  critics  rose  in  a  body  against 
him;  and  when  Lord  Jeffrey — whose  opinion  as  to  literary 
merit  was  more  generally  accepted  than  that  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish writer — in  the  opening  words  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  devoted  to  Wordsworth's  poetry,  declared,  "this  will 
never  do,"  Wordsworth's  annihilation  was  regarded  as  prac- 
tically complete.  It  became  so  much  the  fashion  to  laugh  at 
Wordsworth,  and  so  little  the  fashion  to  read  him,  that  the 
great  majority  of  readers  were  content  to  limit  their  knowledge 
of  his  poetry  to  the  few  extracts  that  were  taken  as  the  special 
subjects  of  ridicule.  The  introduction  to  Wordsworth  of  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  English-speaking  people  has  been 
through  the  well-known  lines  of  Byron  in  the  "English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers."  Wordsworth's  longest  poem  can  in- 
deed even  now  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  many  of  us  do  not 
at  once  involuntarily  think  of  the  couplet : 

A  drowsy,  frowsy  poem  called  the  Excursion, 
Writ  in  a  manner  that  is  my  aversion. 
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But  while  Wordsworth  met  with  nothing  but  derision  from 
the  majority  of  English  readers  of  that  time,  there  were  a  few 
choice  spirits  who  recognized  his  rare  merit,  who  saw  that  a  new 
light  had  appeared,  and,  in  the  very  height  of  his  unpopularity, 
proclaimed  his  greatness.  Chief  among  these  was  Coleridge, 
by  common  consent  the  most  wonderful  man  of  his  day.  Him- 
self a  marvelously  gifted  poet,  as  a  critic  he  was  unrivaled. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  other  English  writer  has  shown 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  myriad-minded  dramatist, 
the  "greatest  genius  of  the  ages."  He  it  was,  the  greatest 
English  critic  of  Shakespeare,  who,  from  the  very  dawn  of 
Wordsworth's  genius,  with  unwavering  faith  predicted  his  im- 
mortality. Southey,  DeQuincey,  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  few 
others,  all  of  them  minds  of  the  higher  order,  were  scarcely  less 
pronounced  in  their  praise  of  Wordsworth.  Gradually  others 
were  led  to  approach  his  poetry  in  the  proper  spirit.  The  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  of  each  new  student  made  converts,  till 
toward  the  close  of  his  long  life  his  admirers  embraced  the 
decided  majority  of  the  gifted  intellects  of  the  time.  He  be- 
came the  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  England,  "and  that 
which  should  accompany  old  age — ^as  honor,  love,  and  troops 
of  friends" — he  had.  When  in  1839  an  honorary  degree  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  audience  was  said  to  have  been  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  that  place  "except  upon  the  occasions  of  the  visits 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  The  poet  laureateship  was  of- 
fered him,  and,  though  at  first  declined,  was  pressed  upon  him 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  wrote  that  the  offer  was  made  not  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any  onerous  or  disagreeable 
duties,  but  in  order  "to  pay  him  that  tribute  of  respect  which 
was  due  to  the  first  of  living  poets."  Since  his  death  the  circle 
of  his  readers  has  continued  to  widen ;  and,  while  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  yet  a  popular  poet  in  the  sense  of  being  very 
generally  read,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  best  and  most  character- 
istic work  hardly  any  other  English  poet  is  more  deeply  loved. 
He  has  added  a  new  beauty  to  the  lives  of  so  many,  has  lifted 
so  many  minds  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
a  perfect  chorus  of  gratitude  has  gone  forth  from  his  readers. 
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And  so  secure  docs  his  future  seem  to  be,  so  certain  his  im- 
mortality, that  Coleridge's  saying  that  "Byron  is  a  meteor — 
Wordsworth,  a  fixed  star*'  can  be  accepted  at  least  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  latter. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  Wordsworth's  greatest  admirers, 
Frederick  Robertson,  that  "he  will  remain  the  poet  of  the  few ;" 
and  Lowell  speaks  of  his  "depth  of  intuition  which  makes  only 
the  best  minds  at  their  best  hours  worthy,  or  indeed  capable 
of  his  companionship."  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
lovers  of  Wordsworth  who  would  hardly  accede  to  these  prop- 
ositions. It  is  true  that  Wordsworth,  as  has  been  said,  like 
every  great  poet,  had  to  create  the  taste  by  which  he  was  to  be 
relished;  but  there  is  so  much  in  his  poetry  founded  on  the 
deepest  instincts  of  human  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  his  public  must  continue  to  grow,  and  that 
it  will  increase  with  the  progress  of  culture.  But  he  has  always 
been,  and  is,  preeminently  the  poet  of  the  thoughtful  and  spirit- 
ual. If  any  one  takes  up  one  of  his  greater  poems  merely  with 
the  hope  of  being  amused  and  entertained — in  other  words, 
begins  to  read  him  with  that  craving  for  the  sensational  that 
characterizes  the  confirmed  novel  reader — disappointment  is 
very  apt  to  follow.  In  no  other  poet  is  there  a  more  entire 
absence  of  claptrap.  None  of  the  startling  effects  that  so  many 
poets  of  his  day  sought  after  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  pages. 
As  may  be  said  of  all  the  greatest  writers,  he  must  be  ap- 
proached not  with  an  appetite  for  amusement  but  with  a  thirst 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  uplifting.  Wordsworth  said  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  wished  "either  to  be  considered  as 
a  teacher  or  nothing."  He  felt  that  he  had  a  message  to  de- 
liver, and  it  was  this  that  enabled  him  to  hold  up  through  the 
trying  period  when  nearly  all  of  the  writers  most  in  vogue 
were  endeavoring  to  crush  him. 

"The  best  poetry,"  it  has  been  said,  "demands  study  as 
severe  as  the  mathematics  require."  If  its  beauties  are  all  on 
the  surface,  and  require  no  search,  it  is  hardly  deserving  of 
the  name  of  poetry.  Words.worth's  poetry  is  so  far  from  being 
superficial  that  we  find  some  of  his  admirers  declaring  that, 
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after  constant  study  through  many  years,  his  poems  have  be- 
come more  and  more  dear  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  Wordsworth's  most  notable  characteristics  as  a  poet. 
He  has  been  called,  more  than  once,  I  believe,  the  High  Priest 
of  Nature,  and  every  one  who  has  been  at  all  a  student  of  his 
poetry  must  recognize  the  fitness  of  the  title.  No  more  enthusi- 
astic votary  ever  lived,  and  none  who  has  held  with  Nature  a 
fuller  and  more  intimate  communion.  He  speaks  somewhere 
of  the  moment,  so  important  in  his  poetical  history,  from  which 
he  dates  the  "consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
appearances  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age 
or  country,"  and  of  his  resolution  to  supply  in  some  degree  the 
deficiency.  That  he  succeeded  to  a  marvelous  degree  is  amply 
attested  by  many  of  the  highest  minds  of  the  last  century.  His 
love  of  nature  is  so  intense,  his  revelations  of  her  innermost 
beauties  so  lifelike,  that  he  inspires  an  enthusiasm  in  those  who 
have  studied  him  unlike  that  aroused  by  any  other  writer.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  one  who  has  once  felt  his  touch  can  throw 
off  its  influence.  Nature  was  alive  to  him  and  appealed  to  him 
so  forcibly  that  he  more  than  any  other  of  the  poets  has  been 
enabled  to  make  others  feel  her  power.  To  many  objects  be- 
fore indifferent,  his  touch  has  added 

the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

In  his  picture  of  Peter  Bell  he  has  drawn  a  type  of  man  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  nature  as  was  possible;  for 
"nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way,"  he  says,  "into  the  heart  of 
Peter  Bell." 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart ;  he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky ! 

Wordsworth's  inborn  passion  for  nature  was  such  that,  to 
use  his  own  words : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy 
The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 
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Most  of  his  waking  hours  were  spent  beneath  the  open  sky, 
and  much  of  his  time  he  was  under  the  spell  of  the  beautiful 
scenes  that  enriched  the  lake  country  in  which  he  lived.  Evi- 
dences of  the  power  of  nature  in  all  her  aspects  over  him  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  throughout  his  poems. 
How  genuine  do  we  all  feel  to  be  those  often  quoted  lines  of 
his: 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  ever  lived  who  caught  more 
fully  the  music  of  nature,  whose  soul  was  more  fully  attuned  to 
its  harmonies.  To  him  there  was  an  eloquence  in  a  noble  hill, 
in  a  lordly  forest,  in  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  one  lone  "violet  by  a 
mossy  stone,  half  hidden  from  the  eye,"  that  moved  him  to  the 
very  innermost  deeps  of  his  being,  and  stirred  his  heart  of 
hearts.  How  deeply  he  would  sometimes  be  affected  by  the 
aspects  of  nature  is  shown  in  such  passages  as  this : 

And  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene — how  lovely  'tis 
Thou  seest — and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous. 

The  peace,  the  serenity,  the  loveliness  of  Grasmere  vale,  his 
home,  "his  heart's  delight,"  seem  to  have  entered  his  soul,  and 
given  it  a  note  of  beauty  rarely,  if  ever,  before  heard  by  mortals. 
In  his  "Ode  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  in  speaking  of 
the  departure  of  the  "visionary  gleam"  that  is  visible  only  to 
youth,  he  says : 

The  Youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

But  it  might  be  said  of  Wordsworth,  if  of  any  man,  that  to 
the  last  he  was  "by  the  vision  splendid  on  his  way  attended." 
The  "celestial  light,"  in  which  he  says  meadow,  grove,  and 
stream,  the  earth  and  sky  and  everj'  common  sight  seemed  to 
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him  in  his  childhood  to  be  appareled,  was  ever  more  visible  to 

him  than  to  less  rare  natures,  and  more  often  suggestive  of  that 

sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

Speaking  of  those  "truths  that  wake  to  perish  never,"  which 

naught  can  utterly  destroy,  he  says  in  this  sublimest  Ode : 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither. 

Gin  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Back  of  the  finite  he  constantly  catches  glimpses  of  the  infinite. 
These  suggestions  of  other-worldliness  are  not  infrequent  in 
his  poems.  He  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  lines: 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

So  much  of  his  happiness  did  he  draw  from  Nature  that  he 
has  the  deepest  pity  for  people  who  live  in  cities,  especially  for 
those  city  people  who  had  been  reared  in  the  country  and  were 
now  deprived  of  its  delights.  This  is  shown  in  his  picture  of 
"The  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale,"  whose  "heart  all  the  while  is 
in  Tilsbury  Vale,"  although  he  has  been  transplanted  to  Lon- 
don ;  who  had  "more  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on  his 
tongue."  And  the  "Reverie  of  Poor  Susan"  is  not  a  little 
pathetic.  "At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street"  in  London  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  morning  she  hears  the  song  of  a  thrush.  "Tis  a 
note  of  enchantment."  London  is  forgotten.  She  at  once  sees, 
a  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees : 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
'i'he  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  tliat  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven :  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade: 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes ! 
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To  whom  more  fitly  than  to  Wordsworth  himself  could  be 

applied  what  he  says  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  ? 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Wordsworth's  debt  to  Nature  is  with  deepest  gratitude  told  in 

•The  Prelude:" 

Thus,  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years  pass'd  on, 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 
I  had  received  so  muoh,  that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling :  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 
O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 
And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart. 

He  makes  Nature  say  of  the  child  that  she  proposes  to  take  to 

herself  and  train : 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

He  declares : 

To  her  fair  words  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran. 

He  seems  ever  bidding  us,  as  he  bids  a  friend  in  one  of  his 
poems : 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

In  the  same  poem  he  says : 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Nothing  that  Wordsworth  has  written  reflects  more  fully, 
perhaps,  his  deep  love  of  nature  than  his  "Lines  Composed  a 
Few  Miles  Above  Tintem  Abbey."  There  is  probably  no  poem 
in  the  language  of  equal  length  that  surpasses  it  in  its  enthusi- 
asm for  Nature  and  humanity,  in  its  elevated  beauty,  in  its 
21 
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reach  and  depth  of  thought,  in  its  brightness  and  breadth  of 

vision,  in  its  radiance,  its  loftiness,  its  sublimity.    Referring  to 

the  time  when  Nature  was  all  and  all  to  him,  he  says : 

I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite. 

This  poem,  among  the  first  of  his  great  poems,  marked  an 

epoch  in  English  literature.    It  sounded  a  new  note  in  poetry, 

and  one  of  deepest  beauty.    But  while  his  enthusiastic  worship 

of  Nature  appears  in  every  part  of  "Tintem  Abbey,"  he  refers 

to  the  time  as  past  when  Nature  was  to  him  all  in  all,  and  says : 

I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

This  brings  us  to  another  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry — the  deep  tenderness  that  we  find  run- 
ning through  it  toward  his  fellow-men.  Though  strikingly  de- 
void of  many  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  he 
was  yet  very  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  of  others.  Bums's 
pathetic  career  seems  to  have  touched  him  deeply.  How  his 
tenderness  goes  out  to  the  glorious  Ayrshire  ploughman  in  the 

lines : 

Sweet  Mercy !  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 
With  vain  endeavor, 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven, 
Effaced  forever. 

This  tenderness,  however,  is  not  displayed  toward  select 

spirits  alone,  but  has  in  it  something  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 

had  compassion  on  the  multitude.     In   "The  Prelude"   he 

speaks  of  the  delight  of  seeing  into  the  depth  of  souls — "souls 

that  have  no  depth  at  all  to  careless  eyes."    Elsewhere  he  says : 

That  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing  hath  faculties 
Which  he  hath  never  used ;  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy. 
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In  no  poem  do  we  find  a  broader  human  sympathy  than  in 
"The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  in  which  the  poet  points  out 
how  lofty  minds  have  received  from  some  solitary  wandering 
beggar 

That  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought, 
In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a  world 
Where  want  and  sorrow  were. 

He  invokes  a  blessing  on  the  old  Beggar's  head,  and  prays 
that  he  may  never  become  the  captive  of  a  poorhouse,  but  that 
"long  as  he  can  wander"  he  may  breathe  the  freshness  of  the 
valleys, 

And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 

The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 

And  beneath  this  broad  charity  there  is  a  deep  faith  in,  and 
reverence  for,  mankind.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  poets  of 
all  time  who  have  shown  anything  like  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  worth  of  man.  He  had  nothing  of  the  materialistic  view 
which  makes  man  a  mere  puppet  played  upon  by  evolutionary 
forces,  or  of  that  lofty  contempt  for  the  great  majority  of  hu- 
man beings  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  a  certain  class  of 
writers  to  exhibit. 

Few  poets  have  had  such  a  high  conception  of  life — of  man 
and  his  duty.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  "Rob 
Roy,"  speaks  of  the  "high-toned"  poetry  of  his  "gifted  friend," 
Wordsworth.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  apt  char- 
acterization. "High-toned"  was  everything  that  Wordsworth 
wrote.  No  poetry  in  the  language  is  more  entirely  devoid  of 
morbidness,  or  has  a  more  decided  tendency  to  uplift  us.  His 
hope  for  htunan  nature  never  fails  him.  So  little  of  the  sickly 
and  somber  is  there  in  his  poems,  and  so  frequently  do  we  meet 
in  them  bright  gleams  of  a  better  day,  that  we  feel  like  crying 
out  as  he  did  to  the  Skylark,  "A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is 
ihine." 

No  man  that  ever  lived  had,  perhaps,  a  higher  ideal  of  the 
mission  of  a  poet.  In  the  Dedication  of  'The  White  Doe,"  he 
says: 

He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill. 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive. 
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His  great  purpose  in  writing  was  to  benefit,  not  to  dazzle  or  to 
strike  with  admiration.     He  felt  that, 

Dust  as  we  are,  th*  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music — 

and  that  the  poet  should  never  be  forgetful  of  the  high  pos- 
sibilities of  the  human  souL  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  speaks 
of  the  purpose  of  his  poems  as  being  "to  console  the  afflicted ; 
to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to 
teach  the  young  and  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and 
feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and  securely  vir- 
tuous/'   In  one  of  his  poems  he  says: 

Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. 

Certainly  Wordsworth,  whose  poetry  has  been  declared  a 
blessing  by  so  many,  is  to  be  numbered  with  this  high  class. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  very  different  from  Wordsworth 
in  his  mental  make-up,  tells  of  the  deep  benefit  he  derived  from 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth  at  one  very  trying  period  in  his  life. 
'*From  them,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  seemed  to  learn 
what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all  the 
greater  evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.  And  I  felt  my- 
self at  once  better  and  happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence." 
Many  of  those  who  have  made  Wordsworth's  poetrj^  a  con- 
stant companion  speak  as  if  they  had  derived  from  it  a  "new 
and  elevating  joy."  He  occupies  always  a  high,  exhilarating 
point  of  view.  In  a  poem  descriptive  of  a  Swiss  tour  with  a 
friend,  whose  death  shortly  afterwards  separated  them  forever, 

he  says : 

We  parted  upon  the  solemn  ground, 
Far-lifted  toward  the  unfading  sky. 

To  the  point  of  view  from  which  most  of  his  great  poems  were 
conceived,  the  lines  last  quoted  may  be  fitly  applied.  It  is 
"ground  far-lifted  toward  the  unfading  sky." 

An  essential  part  of  his  philosophy  is  expressed  in  the  words : 

Hope,  the  paramount  duty  that  Heaven  lays. 
For  its  own  honor,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 
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Like  all  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  world,  he  was  ever 
possessed  by  a  high  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race.  He  had, 
however,  his  seasons  of  depression.  One  of  these  was  after 
a  visit  to  London,  during  which  he  was  unpleasantly  impressed 
by  the  parade  of  wealth  there  displayed.  He  gives  utterance 
to  his  feelings  in  a  sonnet  in  which  he  says : 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 
No  grrandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense — 
This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore ; 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 

And  with  this  comes  that  magnificent  sonnet  addressed  to  Mil- 
ton which,  because  of  the  ever-recurring  need  of  its  message, 
cannot  be  read  too  often : 

Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  th'  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 

O,  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

In  this  day,  when  the  commercial  spirit  seems  more  in  the 
ascendant  than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  world's  history, 
when  wealth  is  accumulating  to  a  most  wonderful  extent  and 
there  is  even  less  of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  than  when 
this  sonnet  was  written ;  in  this  day  of  realistic  fiction  and  of 
blighting  materialism,  well  might  any  Englishman  cry  out  for 
Wordsworth  in  the  lang^ge  he  addressed  to  Milton :  "England 
hath  need  of  thee."  And  so  might  any  patriot  of  any  country 
cry  out  for  the  high-souled  man,  who  "utter'd  nothing  base," 
whose  heaven-born  song  gfushed  forth  to  give  life  and  hope 
to  his  fellows ;  whose  long  career  was  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close  a  blessing  to  the  human  race. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  Wordsworth 
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as  an  individual ;  but  no  poet,  it  may  be  said,  was  ever  more 
loved  and  honored  by  his  friends.  His  life  was  in  accordance 
-with  his  philosophy,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  of 
which  biography  leaves  a  record.  His  devotion  to  his  sister 
and  his  wife  and  their  devotion  to  him  was  such  as  is  not  often 
seen  even  in  the  case  of  such  close  relationship.  There  is  no 
more  charming  picture  of  womanhood  than  that  which  he  draws 
of  his  wife  in  the  poem  beginning  "She  was  a  phantom  of  de- 
light." His  deep  gratitude  for  his  sister's  helpful  companion- 
ship is  expressed  in  numerous  passages  throughout  his  works. 

His  whole  life  offers  a  noble  example  of  self-denial  and  de- 
votion to  high  purpose.  That  elevated  conception  of  duty  ex- 
pressed in  "The  Happy  Warrior"  and  "An  Ode  to  Duty"  was 
to  a  large  extent  exemplified  in  himself.  All  the  glimpses  that 
we  get  of  him  through  the  writings  of  those  who  knew  him 
personally  confirm  the  idea  of  him  that  we  would  get  from  his 
works.  His  sister,  in  giving  a  description  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  speaks  of  a  "tenderness  that  never  sleeps,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  delicacy  of  manner  as  I  have  observed  in  few 
men."  The  accounts  of  his  personal  appearance  show  that  his 
nobility  of  character  was  apparent  in  his  face.  Haydon  said 
"that  Wordsworth  and  Keats  were  the  only  two  men  he  had 
ever  seen  who  looked  conscious  of  a  lofty  purpose."  And  Leigfh 
Hunt  says  of  Wordsworth's  eyes:  "I  never  beheld  eyes  that 
looked  so  inspired,  so  supernatural.  They  were  like  fires,  half 
burning,  half  smoldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard. 
One  might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  eyes." 

Wordsworth's  earlier  manhood  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  rich  in  bliss  a  life  of  honored  poverty  may  be.  His  un- 
changing love  of  the  elevated  and  beautiful,  his  faithfulness  to 
the  very  last  to  the  highest  elements  in  his  being  resulted  in  a 
happiness  which,  in  his  own  exquisite  words,  shows  how 

In  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 

Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 

M.  Herndon  Moore. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ATHLETICS  IN  EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  more  intricate  problem  before  American  educa- 
tors than  the  right  settlement  of  all  the  vexing  questions  that 
concern  the  physical  side  of  education.  The  problem  is  still  a 
long  way  from  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  it  ought  to  be 
useful  for  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  upholding  the  best  stand- 
ards of  athletics  in  his  own  college,  and  who  is  interested  in  all 
educational  reform,  to  present,  as  he  sees  them,  some  phases 
of  this  difficult  subject. 

Athletics  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.  Intercollegiate  games  stand  out  in  prominence 
clearly  above  all  other  forms  of  student  life.  It  is  about  these 
that  college  enthusiasm  centers,  and  it  is  to  these  that  public 
attention  is  attracted.  This  is  the  one  side  of  college  life  that 
awakens  a  widespread  public  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The 
large  place  held  by  sports  in  American  colleges  is  indicated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  receipts  from  athletics  at  two  of  the  big 
colleges.  At  Harvard  the  receipts  last  year  were  $96,090.20, 
and  at  Yale  $92,711.88.  Few  of  our  Southern  colleges  have 
any  such  income  from  all  sources.  These  enormous  sums  may 
serve  not  only  to  indicate  the  large  place  that  intercollegfiate 
games  hold  in  public  interest  but  also  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance to  colleges  of  setting  themselves  right  on  the  question 
of  athletics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  intercollegiate  athletics.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  are  grave  dangers  and  even  positive  evils.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that,  when  properly  regulated,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  intercollegiate  athletics  outweigh  the  evils;  for  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  growth  in  college  sports  has  within 
a  generation  improved  the  physical  condition  of  American  stu- 
dents. College  athletics  have  tended  to  spread  throughout  the 
country  a  wholesome  love  for  sports  and  the  out-of-door  life, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  day.    They  have  been 
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in  part  the  cause  of  the  acknowledged  decrease  in  rowdyism  in 
American  colleges.  They  have  made  for  temperance  and 
moderate  living  among  college  students.  They  have  helped  to 
develop  in  students  self-control  and  a  spirit  of  fair  play.  They 
have  had  a  healthful  influence  in  bringing  graduates  and  under- 
graduates together ;  they  are  the  center  and  inspiration  of  col- 
lege loyalty. 

The  exclusive  devotion  to  studies — ^a  constant  danger  to 
the  more  serious — and  the  inactive,  physically  indolent  life, 
to  which  all  students  are  peculiarly  liable,  tend  to  dwarf  the 
physical  side  of  young  men.  To  reach  the  highest  mental  de- 
velopment, a  man,  of  course,  needs  a  vigorous  body.  College 
sports  demand  strong  men,  and  they  afford  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  development.  The  influence  reaches  many 
men  who  take  no  part  in  the  great  games,  and  the  good  effects 
extend  to  the  outside  public  in  promoting  a  general  love  of 
sports  and  the  active  life  of  the  great  out  of  doors.  This  love 
of  outdoor  life  is  perhaps  more  needed  in  America  than  else- 
where in  the  world,  because  Americans  arc  busier  and  more 
strenuously  devoted  to  business  than  any  other  nation.  If  col- 
lege sports  did  nothing  more  than  foster  this  love  of  out-of-door 
life,  they  would  be  serviceable  in  America.  The  severe  train- 
ing that  American  college  athletes  are  subjected  to  develops 
temperate  and  moderate  living  among  them,  and  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  more  representative  and  better-known  stu- 
dents are  devoted  to  a  moderate  and  temperate  life  has  a  good 
efTect  in  making  prevalent  this  sort  of  ideal  among  the  general 
body  of  students.  Intercollegiate  games  train  men  in  self- 
control,  in  the  development  of  steady  nerves,  in  displaying 
calmness  and  poise,  alike  in  victory  and  defeat.  Close  akin  to 
this  temperate  and  moderate  life  and  this  power  of  self-control 
is  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  generosity  to  foes  that  college 
athletics  ought  to  produce.  The  binding  of  undergraduates  and 
graduates  together,  as  tliey  are  bound  together  in  their  en- 
thusiasm and  in  their  love  for  Alma  Mater  at  the  g^eat  games, 
is  a  distinct  gain  to  college  life,  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  loyalty  and  love  to  the  old  college  by  both  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of 
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intercollegiate  sports.  The  devotion  to  athletics  furnishes  the 
readiest  expression  for  this  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
which  college  life  breeds.  As  men  become  more  and  more 
intellectual  they  become  more  thoroughly  individualized  and 
individualistic,  and  in  corresponding  degree  they  lose  the  com- 
munity feeling.  Thought  tends  to  separate  men,  to  center 
each  in  himself,  and  to  set  him  over  against  every  other  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  kinship  of  feeling  that  brings  men  together  in 
that  communal  spirit  that  makes  sympathetic  association  and 
cooperation.  One  of  the  dangers  of  the  higher  education  is 
just  this  tendency  to  individualism,  this  tendency  toward  the 
spirit  that  makes  of  students  captious  critics  and  fault-finders 
rather  than  sympathetic,  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  common 
good  of  the  college  and  afterwards  of  the  community  and  the 
nation.  Anything  that  brings  large  bodies  of  men  together 
in  loyalty  to,  and  enthusiasm  for,  a  common  cause  is  good,  and 
nowhere  else  is  it  needed  so  much  as  in  college ;  for  education 
is  of  its  very  essence  self-centered  and  in  a  sense  selfish. 
Whatever  helps  to  keep  young  men  unselfish  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  a  common  cause  is  of  inestimable  worth. 

All  these  are  among  the  assets  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
I  only  name  them  and  pass  on  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  two  of  the  more  valuable,  but  less  often  noted, 
uses  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  more  intellectual  sfde 
of  education  has  always  tended  and  tends  now  to  intellectual 
monasticism.  The  college  man,  as  such,  has  always  been  in- 
clined to  overvalue  book  learning,  to  emphasize  idealistic 
values,  to  become  unpractical.  Until  a  generation  ago  this  was 
a  marked  trait  of  colleges  in  America,  just  as  it  has  been  a 
marked  trait  of  colleges  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages 
down.  We  hear  more  of  ecclesiastical  monasticism  than  of 
intellectual  monasticism.  The  commonly  accepted  views  of 
religion  for  centuries  segregated  men  in  monasteries,  and 
fostered  in  them  the  belief  that  the  highest  kind  of  life  could 
bo  attained  only  through  separation  from  their  fellows,  through 
debasement  of  the  body,  through  sorrow  and  suffering  and 
isolation.  This  was  the  view  of  religion  held  by  the  finest 
spirits  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  many  of  the  devouter  souls 
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of  all  times.  But  this  view  of  religion  is  no  longer  the  com- 
monly accepted  one.  Religion  is,  as  we  now  know,  service ;  it  is 
action,  not  contemplation.  Corresponding  to  this  religfious 
ideal  there  was  an  intellectual  ideal.  This  ideal  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  colleges  were 
placed  in  the  country,  apart  from  the  great  centers  of  life. 
Studies  that  had  no  practical  bearing  were  given  the  controlling 
place  in  the  curriculum.  Study  for  its  own  sake  was  valued. 
This  ideal  of  education,  like  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  religion,  has 
about  passed  away.  Education,  like  religion,  is  for  service. 
We  do  not  educate  men  for  the  pleasure  they  are  to  get  out  of 
it,  to  make  a  sort  of  educated  cult,  but  to  fit  men  for  the  nation's 
service.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  ideals.  Col- 
leges are  set  to  maintain  the  highest  ideals,  but  one  of  these 
ideals  is  just  this  ideal  of  service.  Perhaps  no  part  of  a  boy's 
education  has  a  more  decided  influence  than  have  athletics  in 
making  him  practical,  in  gfiving  him  experience,  in  bringfing 
him  into  contact  with  humanity,  in  developing  in  him  that  wis- 
dom without  which  all  education  is  vain,  and  in  leading  to 
increase  of  power,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  training.  As  Emer- 
son wrote  long  before  the  day  of  elaborate  organization  of 
sports,  they  furnish  to  the  student  "lessons  in  the  art  of  power, 
which  it  is  his  main  business  to  learn ;"  and  only  through  them, 
as  Emerson  has  also  said,  "can  that  amount  of  vital  force  ac- 
cumulate which  can  make  the  step  from  knowing  to  doing." 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced college  officers  in  the  country  say,  as  he  recently  did 
say,  that  business  men,  in  seeking  yotmg  graduates  for  respon- 
sible business  positions,  prefer  athletes  to  first-honor  men.  The 
athlete  is  more  apt  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  power  and  to 
possess  the  qualities  that  make  possible  large  success  in  business. 
There  is  a  certain  unmistakable  tendency  in  American  edu- 
cation that  is  making  for  effeminacy.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
women  have  practical  control  of  the  secondary  schools,  and 
their  influence  there  is  dominant.  The  softer  and  more  effemi- 
nate ideals  of  life  have  got  strong  hold  upon  all  stages  of  edu- 
cation, as  they  have  got  almost  complete  control  of  modem 
English  literature.    As  civilization  advances,  the  more  rugged, 
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manly  virtues  are  apt  to  be  superseded  by  the  gentler  and  softer 
virtues  that  are  traditionally  associated  with  women.  To  be 
perfect  one  must,  like  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  have  the  ways  of  a 
woman  and  the  strength  of  a  man;  but  to  lose  the  manly 
virtues  in  pursuit  of  the  softer  and  more  beautiful  ideals  of  life 
would  be  a  great  loss.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  like  hunting 
and  war,  help  to  develop  the  manly  side  of  men,  to  make  them 
rugged  and  strong.  However  good  and  fine  a  man  may  be, 
to  succeed  in  a  world  like  this  he  needs  power,  bravery,  and 
force  of  character.  Athletics  serve  a  useful  end  in  counter- 
acting the  softening  and  effeminating  tendencies  that  show 
themselves  in  education,  literature,  and  the  prevalent  ideals  of 
highly  civilized  society,  and  in  promoting  those  qualities — 
masculine,  elemental,  savage,  if  you  will — that  belong  to  un- 
civilized men,  but  that  should  not  be  entirely  lost  in  the  most 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 

These  are  great  contributions  that  athletics  may  make  to 
American  college  life  if  they  are  properly  controlled  and  are 
carried  on  in  the  proper  spirit.  But  only  through  right  control 
may  they  be  saved  from  the  perils  that  threaten  them  and  the 
evils  that  now  actually  beset  them. 

The  two  chief  dangers  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  against 
which  colleges  must  guard  themselves,  are  excess  and  the 
spirit  that  would  win  by  unfair  means.  It  may  almost  be  fairly 
said  that  these  are  the  two  prominent  dangers  in  American  life. 
The  excess  that  manifests  itself  in  college  sports  is  only  a 
reflection  of  the  same  spirit  abroad  in  our  country.  The  in- 
tensity in  college  sports  is  one  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
American  people  now  put  into  everything,  and  the  craze  for 
winning  games  embodies  the  spirit  and  methods  of  trade.  The 
impulses  and  habits  acquired  at  home  are  carried  into  the 
schools  and  colleges.  These  faults  which  everybody  recognizes 
as  belonging  to  intercollegiate  games  are  therefore  not  to  be 
charged  to  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  system,  but  are  to  be 
taken  as  manifestations  of  American  life.  While,  then,  these 
faults  must  not  be  regarded  as  inherent  weaknesses  inevitably 
attaching  themselves  to  intercollegiate  sports,  yet  these  faults 
must  be  overcome,  else  they  will  make  college  sports  more  hurt- 
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ful  than  useful,  and  will  in  the  end  destroy  them  altogether. 
Excess  in  everything,  like  vaulting  ambition,  overleaps  itself 
and  falls  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  will  in  the  long  nm  discountenance  unfair- 
ness of  every  kind.  The  excess  to  which  athletics  are  carried, 
particularly  in  the  larger  American  colleges,  has  caused  ath- 
letics to  overshadow  the  serious  work  of  students.  It  not  only 
interferes  with  the  work  of  the  students  who  are  engaged  in 
athletics,  but  it  is  a  distraction  to  large  bodies  of  students  from 
their  proper  work.  The  stress  grows  more  intense  year  by 
year,  and  continually  the  athletic  ideal  is  being  substituted  for 
the  intellectual  ideal.  Students  are  honored  more  for  success 
in  athletics  than  for  success  in  their  studies.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  only  a  temporary  phase  of  college  life,  but  it  behooves 
college  officers  to  do  what  can  be  done  now  to  counteract  the 
overweighing  importance  given  by  students  and  the  general 
public  to  athletics. 

Athletics  hold  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  thought  of 
students  and  the  general  public  that  students  are  too  often 
willing  to  adopt  questionable  means  of  winning.  They  neglect 
their  college  work  and  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to 
athletic  training.  Tihey  allow  on  their  teams  men  who  are  not 
fit  to  represent  them,  and  there  comes  into  college  athletics  a 
spirit  of  professionalism,  and  the  students  are  engaged  in 
athletics  not  for  amusement  and  healthy  physical  exercise,  but 
they  go  in  to  win  at  any  cost  and  set  victory  above  every  other 
consideration.    Against  this  we  must  take  our  stand. 

That  this  excessive  importance  attached  to  athletics  is  doing 
harm  to  American  education  cannot,  I  believe,  be  questioned. 
There  is  confessedly  more  moderation  in  England  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  in  all  things;  yet  the  London  Spectator  has 
declared  that  the  army  is  going  to  ruin  because  its  officers  are 
at  school  spoiled  by  the  prevalence  of  what  may  be  called 
the  playing-fields  fallacy,  and  that  nothing  can  be  improved 
so  long  as  the  English  parent  places  skill  in  games  far  above 
general  intelligence  and  culture  as  a  qualification  for  a  com- 
mission. Kipling  has  put  the  same  idea  into  verse  in  the 
** Islanders,"  a  poem  set  in  imagery  grotesque  and  unrefined, 
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but  shrewdly  just  and  impressive  in  its  very  crudeness  and 
bmtal  force: 

Then  ye  returned  to  your  trinkets ;  then  ye  contented  your  souls 
With  the  flanneled  fools  at  the  wickets  or  the  muddied  oafs  at  the  goals. 

If  excessive  devotion  to  playing-fields  is  doing  harm  in  staid 
and  conservative  England,  it  is  more  dangerous  in  America. 
It  is  attracting  too  much  attention  in  the  college  itself  and 
on  the  outside.  Intercollegiate  debates,  the  one  form  of  intel- 
lectual effort  which  may  be  compared  with  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, do  not  attract  anything  like  the  public  attention  attracted 
by  games.  This,  true  of  public  debates,  is  far  more  true  of 
every  other  form  of  college  life.  What  is  now  needed  is  such 
a  regulation  of  athletics  in  college  as  shall  secure  from  them 
the  largest  amount  of  these  benefits  and  reduce  to  the  minimum 
these  grave  dangers  and  positive  evils. 

The  rise  and  development  of  organized  sports  in  American 
colleges  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years.  For  many 
years  they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  without  facul- 
ty interference  or  control,  as  is  still  practically  the  case  in  a  few 
colleges  in  the  Southern  States.  Naturally  abuses  arose.  The 
pursuit  of  sport  for  sport's  sake  gradually  degenerated  into 
sport  for  the  sake  of  beating  somebody,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  college  faculties,  whether  against 
or  with  their  wills,  were  forced  to  interpose  their  authority 
and  to  maintain  strict  supervision  over  student  athletics;  and 
is  has  finally  come  to  pass  that  in  all  well-regulated  colleges 
everywhere  intercollegiate  athletics  have  passed  under  faculty 
control,  and  rules  have  been  formulated  for  the  government  of 
all  organized  college  sports.  These  rules  have  been  the  out- 
come of  intelligent  observation  of  the  workings  of  college  ath- 
letics, and  are  therefore  the  records  of  experience,  created  to 
check  abuses  as  from  time  to  time  they  have  arisen.  The  rules 
in  force  in  all  well-regfulated  colleges  are  practically  the  same. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  rules  of  themselves  will  not  be  ef- 
fectual ;  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  Laws,  how- 
ever good,  must  be  backed  by  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
Rules  are  necessary,  however,  because  public  opinion  can  act 
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only  through  laws,  customs,  traditions;  and  in  the  matter  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  the  laws  must  be  definitely  fonnulated 
and  precedents  must  be  widely  known  if  we  are  to  have  uni- 
formity of  practice,  without  which  misunderstandings  and  end- 
less squabbling  are  unavoidable.  All  first-class  American 
colleges  now  have  thoroughly  formulated  rules  for  their  guid- 
ance in  intercollegiate  athletics.  These  rules  are  the  results 
of  accumulated  experiences,  and  they  represent  the  best  thought 
of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  It  is  foolish 
to  imitate  others  unless  one  is  convinced  that  what  another 
has  is  better  than  what  oneself  has.  It  is  also  foolish  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  established  practices  of  the  most  intelligent 
people.  The  fact  that  the  best  colleges  in  America  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  rules  for  the  control  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics is  in  itself  strong  presumption  that  the  rules  are  useful 
and  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  while  the  big  colleges 
maintain  rules,  yet  it  is  permissible  for  the  small  colleges  to  be 
lax  in  their  rules  in  order  to  place  them  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  the  large  colleges.  The  answer  to  this  argument 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Rules  are  made  to  purify  athletics  and  keep 
them  on  a  healthy  basis,  and  they  are  not  formulated  to  give 
one  college  an  advantage  over  another.  A  college  that  can- 
not put  out  legitimate  teams  ought  to  withdraw  from  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  What  it  cannot  do  in  a  thoroughly  credita- 
ble way  it  should  not  attempt  to  do.  Why  seek  success  at  all 
if  it  must  be  won  on  a  plane  that  makes  it  not  worth  the 
winning? 

There  are  three  main  rules  that  practically  cover  the  whole 
field  and  embody  the  eligibility  requirements  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  first  is  the  rule  aimed  at  professionalism, 
the  second  embodies  the  scholarship  test,  and  the  third  requires 
that  a  man  who  has  taken  part  in  athletics  in  one  college  and 
enters  another  shall  reside  at  least  one  year  at  the  latter  college 
before  he  is  eligible  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  sports  there. 

A  professional  athlete  is  a  man  who  has  received  money 
for  taking  part  in  athletics,  whether  before  entering  college 
or  while  in  college^  whether  he  plays  on  a  summer  team  or 
whether  he  is  paid  by  a  college  athletic  organization,  by  stu- 
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dents,  by  graduates,  or  by  some  indirect  method.  I  am  not 
going  to  maintain  that  the  allowing  of  professionals  or  semi- 
professionals  to  take  part  in  college  athletics  is  an  immoral 
practice,  provided  there  is  no  concealment  about  it  and  no 
evasion.  But  it  is  against  the  spirit  and  against  the  usage  of 
the  best  colleges,  and  in  the  opinion  of  educated  men  no  col- 
lege can  claim  to  be  well-regulated  if  it  permits  professionalism 
in  its  athletics.  If  colleges  send  professionals  against  each 
other,  it  becomes  a  question  of  who  can  hire  the  strongest  team, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  If  profes- 
sionals or  semiprofessionals  are  sent  against  amateurs  at  a  sister 
institution,  the  contest  is  unequal  if  the  facts  are  known;  if 
they  are  concealed,  it  is  unfair  and  dishonest.  If  professional- 
ism exists  in  a  college,  there  should  be  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
facts.  Nothing  can  be  more  permanently  vicious  or  hurtful 
to  a  college,  which  supposedly  stands  for  truth,  than  the 
practice,  unfortunately  not  unknown  in  some  institutions,  of 
playing  men  of  doubtful  amateur  standing,  and  at  the  same  time 
loudly  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  standing  of  these  men 
is  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  This  instilling  into  the 
educated  youth  of  the  country  a  belief  that  in  order  to  win 
it  is  allowable  to  indulge  in  sharp  practice  will  do  more  harm 
in  a  college  in  the  long  run  than  the  college  will  be  able  to 
counteract  by  any  other  good  offices  it  can  perform.  The  time 
has  come  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States  when  any 
kind  of  shady  practice  in  athletics  is  regarded  as  dishonorable. 
The  time  ought  to  be  at  hand  when  it  will  be  a  discredit  for  any 
college  to  send  out  a  team  composed  of  men  who  are  not  real 
students  and  amateur  athletes;  when  to  send  out  a  team  not 
composed  of  amateurs,  but  concealing  the  facts,  will  be  judged 
like  any  other  form  of  gross  dishonesty ;  and  when  such  a  team, 
returning  with  victory  perched  upon  its  banners  won  by  the 
aid  of  professional  hirelings  and  paid  coach,  shall  be  met 
not  with  honor  and  acclaim  but  with  silence  and  certain  dis- 
favor. 

Schools  and  colleges  should  also  exert  themselves  to  keep 
their  graduates  out  of  professional  athletics.  It  may  not  be 
a  disgrace  to  be  a  professional  baseball  player,  but  that  is  a 
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business  unworthy  of  a  college  man,  A  man  who  goes  through 
college  and  has  nothing  better  to  do  in  life  than  become  a 
professional  baseball  player  is  no  credit  to  his  college  and  is  a 
reproach  to  education.  In  England  they  divide  athletics  into 
what  they  call  gentlemen  and  players.  A  gentleman,  as  thus 
used,  is  an  amateur  sportsman  who  engages  in  sport  for  sport's 
sake  and  not  for  a  living.  A  player  is  a  professional  We 
should  not  be  warranted  in  America  in  making  just  this  dis- 
tinction; but  public  sentiment  ought  to  make  it  entirely  hon- 
orable and  praiseworthy  to  love  sport  for  sport's  sake  and  to 
engage  in  sport  for  the  love  of  it,  and  to  make  it  discreditable, 
if  not  disgraceful,  for  an  educated  man  to  engage  in  sport  for 
a  livelihood.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  all  educators  and 
molders  of  public  sentiment  will  set  themselves  toward  mak- 
ing this  distinction  widely  known  and  toward  fostering  amateur 
sports  and  discouraging  professionalism  among  college  men. 
The  school  or  college  that  is  a  breeding  place  for  professional 
baseball  players  is  nothing  short  of  a  common  nuisance. 

The  second  rule  prescribes  a  certain  scholarship  test.  Men, 
to  be  eligible,  must  be  duly  admitted,  and  must  be  pursuing  a 
regular,  full  course  of  study  during  the  whole  college  year. 
This  rule  in  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Association  is  em- 
bodied in  a  requirement  that  all  students,  to  be  eligible,  must 
have  matriculated  within  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  col- 
lege, and  must  be  in  continuous  residence  during  the  year,  of 
course  making  reasonable  allowance  for  men  who  have  forced 
temporary  absences  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
causes. 

The  third  rule  requires  that  when  a  student  has  taken  part 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  at  one  college  and  goes  from  the 
one  college  to  another  he  must  be  in  residence  at  the  latter  col- 
lege one  year  before  he  can  take  part  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 
This  rule  seems  to  some  to  be  harsh  and  useless,  but  anybody 
who  has  honestly  watched  athletic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  convinced  that  the  rule  is  a  necessary  one. 
The  rivalry  among  American  colleges  for  athletic  supremacy 
has  become  intense,  and  students  and  graduates,  more  anxious 
to  win  than  to  consider  by  what  means  they  win,  are  eager  to 
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go  out  and  compel  men  to  come  into  their  college,  to  beg  them 
or  borrow  them  or  hire  them  from  preparatory  schools  or  from 
other  colleges.  Money  considerations  and  social  considerations 
are  both  frequently  called  in  to  the  aid  of  overzealous  stu- 
dents and  graduates  in  bringing  men  from  other  colleges.  This 
tendency  to  influence  men  to  come  from  other  colleges  is  less 
excusable  and  more  disgraceful  than  buying  professional  ath- 
letes and  bringing  them  to  college  teams.  If  practiced  to  any 
extent,  it  impairs  the  athletic  integrity  of  colleges  and  en- 
genders between  colleges  the  bitterest  kind  of  feeling. 

This  rule  would  have  made  impossible  the  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  set  forth  in  a  clipping  which  I  have  taken  from  a 
Southern  newspaper,  dated  September  2,  1903:  "The  Uni- 
versity of (one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  in  the 

South)  is  found  to  be  making  efforts  to  secure  several  of  the 
college  athletes  for  its  football  team,  and  is  making  great 

offers  to  two  of  them.    A  man  from  the  University  of is 

here.  The  athletes  say  they  will  not  leave,  but  that  they  will 
be  loyal  to  the  college."  These  two  institutions  have  bad 
athletic  records,  the  aggrieved  college  as  well  as  the  university 
complained  of,  and  this  incident  was  unworthy  of  both. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  still  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  world  that  encourage  athletics  because  they  think  that  an 
easy  and  advantageous  way  of  advertising  themselves.    Ath- 
letic teams  are  encouraged  and  intercollegiate  games  are  de- 
liberately promoted  for  advertising  purposes.    From  any  point 
of  view  this  is  bad  policy.    The  day  that  a  school  or  college 
receives  a  single  student  who  has  been  brought  there  by  its 
record  in  the  field,  it  weakens  its  intellectual  standard  and  per- 
verts the  end  for  which  it  exists.    This  sort  of  advertising  can 
never  attract  the  more  desirable  class  of  students,  and  as  an 
advertising  scheme  it  is  unquestionably  a  failure.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  often  been  imagined  and  sometimes  af- 
firmed that  success  or  failure  in  athletic  sports  has  an  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  attendance  at  college,  but  this  is  per- 
haps untrue.     President  Eliot,   of  Harvard  College,  in  his 
report  for  1900-01,  has  made  an  investigation  of  this  question, 
and  by  statistics  he  has  shown  that  in  the  larger  colleges  of 
22 
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the  country  athletic  victory  has  not  increased  the  attendance 
and  athletic  defeat  has  not  diminished  it.  He  gives  figures 
for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  These  cases  are  doubtless 
representative  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  President 
Eliot  concludes  his  investigation  with  these  words:  "If  the 
American  colleges  and  universities  could  satisfy  themselves 
that  success  in  athletics  is  not  indispensable  to  college  growth, 
or,  better  still,  be  persuaded  that  too  much  attention  to  ath- 
letic sports,  and  a  bad  tone  in  regard  to  them,  hinders  college 
growth,  there  would  probably  result  a  great  improvement  in 
the  spirit  in  which  college  contests  are  conducted ;  they  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  byplay  they  really  are  and  would 
be  carried  on  in  a  sportsmanlike  way  as  interesting  and  profit- 
able amusements." 

In  the  better  colleges  all  over  the  country  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  recent  years  in  the  spirit  in  which 
intercollegiate  athletics  have  been  carried  on ;  but  even  in  the 
best  of  them  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  in  many 
of  our  Southern  schools  and  colleges  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement.  We  ought  to  urge  that  our  colleges  adopt  prac- 
tically the  rules  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  well-organized 
American  colleges,  that  college  officers  see  that  these  rules  are 
maintained,  and  that  they  do  what  they  can  to  build  up  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  moderation  that  will  make  the  rules  effective. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  best  colleges  meet  together  in  con- 
ferences and  associations,  such  as  the  Southern  Intercoll^ate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  conferences  of  the  six  large  East- 
em  colleges.  The  bringing  together  of  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  conferences,  and  the  agitation  attendant  upon 
these,  can  only  do  good.  Such  conferences  and  associations 
also  exist  in  the  West.  The  reputable  colleges  of  the  North 
and  West  have  fundamentally  the  same  regulations,  and  they 
are  doing  much  to  put  and  keep  athletics  on  a  right  basis. 
The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  was  organ- 
ized ten  years  ago,  and  is  now  composed  of  some  twenty  col- 
leges. It  has  been  useful  in  promoting  the  ethics  of  amateur 
sport  and  in  putting  the  South  in  this  matter  in  line  with  the 
best  colleges  in  the  country.    There  has  been  in  some  quarters 
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strong  objection  to  this  association.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
in  some  particulars  the  rules  have  been  lax,  but  the  association 
is  making  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  better  athletic 
conditions  in  the  South.  Unless  a  college  belongs  to  some 
stronger  organization,  I  can  see  no  sincere  objection  it  could 
make  to  joining  this  association.  It  is  better  to  join  it  and 
try  to  strengthen  it  than  to  remain  on  the  outside  and  cavil 
at  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  observation  has  taught  me  to  be- 
lieve that  objections  to  joining  such  organizations  are  nearly 
always  disingenuous.  Last  year  the  faculty  athletic  committee 
at  Trinity  College  had  some  correspondence  with  a  representa- 
tive of  a  well-known  Southern  university  in  reference  to  a 
game  of  baseball.  He  refused  to  give  any  statement  at  all 
about  his  team,  and  seemed  especially  vicious  toward  the  South- 
em  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  He  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  his  college  was  doing  its  best  to  regulate  athletics, 
and  to  prove  this  he  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  a  State 
athletic  association  to  which  his  institution  belonged.  But  at 
the  very  outset  of  this  document  it  was  stated  that  the  rules 
were  binding  only  in  games  between  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. When  asked  if  the  team  to  be  sent  against  ours  would  con- 
form to  these  rules,  no  reply  could  be  secured,  and  the  game, 
of  course,  had  to  be  canceled.  Such  practice  as  this  would  be 
discreditable  on  the  low  plane  of  common  business ;  to  find  it 
resorted  to  by  a  leading  institution  of  learning  is  enough  to 
fill  one  with  despair.  We  in  the  South  are  justly  proud  of  the 
sense  of  honor  and  spirit  of  chivalry  that  manifest  themselves 
in  so  many  phases  of  the  life  of  this  gentle  and  generous  people. 
By  some  strange  perversity  men  honorable  to  the  minutest 
detail  of  conduct  in  all  other  matters,  in  this  one  thing  become 
sophisticated  and  unwilling  to  meet  issues  squarely.  Some  mis- 
takes will  inevitably  be  made,  and  there  will  always  be  some 
dissatisfaction,  as  there  will  be  in  every  government,  institu- 
tion, or  enterprise  among  men;  but  because  an  undertaking 
cannot  be  made  perfect,  because  one  cannot  do  everything,  is 
no  reason  why  one  should  do  nothing. 

But  if  there  are  colleges  that  have  good  reasons  for  remain- 
ing outside  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
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they  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  their  attitude  on  the  subject 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  They  should  either  give  satisfactory 
assurances  that  all  their  teams  conform  to  the  requirements 
now  in  force  at  all  well-regulated  American  colleges,  or  else 
they  should  not  claim  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  amateur 
college  teams.  Two  imiversities  play  football  each  year  "for 
the  championship  of  the  South,"  while  neither  of  them  claims 
to  uphold  the  same  athletic  standard  that  is  enforced  in  most 
of  the  better  colleges  South  and  North.  This  claim  is  not 
taken  seriously  by  well-informed  people,  imless  they  be  among 
the  partisans  of  the  two  universities.  There  can  be  no  just 
comparison  when  the  competitors  do  not  meet  on  an  even 
footing. 

In  fairness  I  ought  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  this  un- 
fortunate condition  of  athletics  in  some  parts  of  our  coimtry 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  here  more  than  elsewhere 
of  moral  blimtness  and  a  desire  to  win  by  fair  means  or  foul; 
but  it  is  rather  due  to  the  disorganized  state  of  education,  and 
as  a  symptom  of  this  disorganization  it  is  most  discouraging. 
For  a  college  cannot  permanently  maintain  high  and  national 
standards  of  excellence  in  one  department  of  its  life  while  in 
another  it  is  low  and  disingenuous,  just  as  Lincoln  said,  "This 
country  cannot  endure  half  free  and  half  slave." 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  the  South,  particularly  those 
.that  rest  upon  broad  and  firm  foundations,  have  an  opportunity 
rare  among  men  to  do  a  formative  and  lasting  work  for  this 
generation.  But  to  do  this  service  they  must  set  before  them- 
selves the  same  tasks,  the  same  aims,  the  same  ideals  that  are 
cherished  by  great  schools  and  colleges  everywhere  else.  A 
public  sentiment  should  go  out  through  this  entire  section  that 
will  force  all  our  institutions,  high  and  low,  to  put  themselves 
in  this  matter  in  line  with  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the 
educated  world.  William  P.  Few. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  are  periods  of  calm  when  the  waters  of  the  political 
sea  are  so  placid  that  the  captain  and  the  crew  who  man  the 
Ship  of  State  need  not  be  men  of  extraordinary  ability.  In 
fact,  she  almost  seems  to  drift,  with  wind  and  tide  as  her  only 
pilot  and  helmsman.  But  when  the  tempests  lash  the  sea  into 
fury,  when  the  cross  currents  almost  cause  the  ship  to  part 
in  the  middle,  when  sudden  seismic  forces  cause  reefs  to  rise 
in  front  and  on  either  side,  so  that  the  chart  no  longer  furnishes 
an  adequate  guide,  then  it  is  that  the  situation  renders  im- 
perative the  need  of  a  great  man. 

This  sitxiation  is  present  to-day  on  the  sea  of  English  politics. 
For  some  years  England  has  experienced  a  lack  of  a  definite, 
firm  foreign  policy;  hers  has  rather  been  one  of  drift,  which 
had  cost  her  a  decided  loss  of  prestige  in  the  Orient  even  be- 
fore the  mistakes  which  precipitated  the  Boer  War.  As  a 
result  she  finds  her  influence  no  longer  dominant  in  the  far 
East,  which  was  the  case  a  decade  ago,  and  in  the  near  East 
her  influence  is  scarcely  felt  at  all.  The  war  has  forced  upon 
them  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  taxation,  and  upon  this 
rock  the  government  has  split  Under  these  circumstances 
a  national  leader  who  could  cement  the  warring  factions  at 
home  and  make  the  will  of  the  nation  felt  and  respected  abroad 
would  be  worth  far  more  to  his  country  than  many  an  army 
corps  or  ironclad. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  a  brief  retrospect  and  a  careful  view  of  the  factors 
in  the  present  crisis  are  necessary.  Ten  years  ago  English 
influence  was  the  supreme  influence  of  the  Orient  politically 
and  commercially.  But  as  a  result  of  the  vacillating  policy  of 
England  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War 
her  political  supremacy  passed  to  Russia.  In  the  language  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  diplomatic  market  in  the  far  East 
suddenly  changed  from  "Bullish"  to  "Bearish."     Had  Eng- 
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lish  affairs  at  that  time  been  in  the  hands  of  real  statesmen, 
Japan  might  then  have  been  saved  the  humiliation  due  to  being 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  and  China  the  perpetual 
menace  to  her  safety  resultant  upon  the  possession  of  Man- 
churia by  Russia.  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  England 
played  a  weak  hand  just  at  the  time  when  the  game  demanded 
her  highest  cards.  As  a  consequence  of  this  misplay  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Orient  was  so  disturbed  that  a  war  has 
been  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

In  Persia  there  has  been  an  almost  equal  gain  of  prestige 
by  Russia,  and,  as  in  the  Far  East,  the  gain  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  England.  Nor  has  the  change  been  due  to  natural 
causes,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of  farsighted  statesmanship  upon 
the  part  of  England.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  not  far  to 
seek.  England  refused  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Persian  govern- 
ment; Persia  turned  to  Russia,  and,  although  she  was  in  a 
far  worse  condition  financially  than  England,  she  hesitated 
not  a  moment  about  furnishing  the  money,  even  though  she 
had  to  borrow  the  whole  amount  in  order  to  accommodate  her 
neighbor.  From  that  point  on  Russian  and  not  English  in- 
fluence was  dominant  at  the  Persian  Court,  and  as  a  result  the 
railway  and  industrial  concessions  have  gone  to  Russia  and 
not  to  England.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  Northern 
Persia  has  become  a  sphere  for  Russian  exploitation,  and  the 
Muscovite  is  pressing  hard  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  outlet 
upon  which  would  be  an  additional  menace  to  British  control  of 
India. 

In  the  near  East  English  influence  has  come  to  be  an  al- 
most negligible  quantity.  Here  she  has  been  supplanted  by 
Germany,  whose  advice  and  wares  are  in  far  greater  demand 
in  most  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  than  are  those  of  Down- 
ing Street  and  Birmingham.  True,  while  the  st4xt%is  quo  can 
be  maintained  in  the  near  East,  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  is  not  threatened  by  this  shifting  of  the  honor  at- 
tached to  being  the  right-hand  man  of  the  Sultan.  But  if 
Germany  and  Russia  should  agree  upon  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire — in  which  case  Germany  would  take 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Russia  would  claim  her  long-looked-for 
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heritage  upon  the  Bosporus — then  the  British  lines  of  com- 
munication with  India  would  be  seriously  threatened.  And 
whatever  threatens  the  British  line  of  communication  with 
India  touches  England  at  a  point  where  the  nerves  are  es- 
pecially sensitive  and  near  the  surface. 

Thus  there  has  been  a  loss  of  English  prestige  all  along  the 
line  not  because  the  nation  has  suddenly  become  weak  or  de- 
generate but  because  of  a  lack  of  statesmanship.  Yet  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  present  crisis  is  not  a  question  of  foreign 
policy,  but  of  domestic  politics.  The  Boer  War  has  thrown 
the  British  Cabinet  into  a  panic  over  two  questions :  ( i )  How 
can  the  expenses  incident  to  thrashing  the  Boers  be  most 
easily  defrayed?  and  (2)  how  can  a  fiscal  system  be  so  devised 
as  to  knit  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  more  closely  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  further  the  interests  of  English  com- 
merce? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  a  natural  heritage  of  war;  the 
second,  of  imperialism.  If,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  is  true  that  "the 
trail  of  an  army  is  the  trail  of  a  serpent,"  the  same  is  no  less 
true  in  a  financial  sense.  For  a  government  to  raise  money 
during  the  excitement  of  a  war  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  for 
a  proud  and  patriotic  nation.  While  the  war  lasts  the  safety 
of  the  nation  overbears  everything  else,  and  the  burden  of  taxes 
is  little  felt.  It  is  when  all  danger  is  past  that  a  reaction 
sets  in,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  party  necessitating  the  expendi- 
ture is  subjected  to  criticism.  The  ability  to  meet  this  crit- 
icism successfully,  to  retain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
people  while  compelling  them  to  pay  for  a  past  luxury,  is  one 
of  the  severe  tests  of  statesmanship.  It  is  in  this  balance  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  are  being  "weighed  and 
found  wanting."  Were  the  Conservative  leaders  united  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  most  practicable  method  of  raising  the 
requisite  amount,  their  party  would  stand  a  far  better  chance 
of  being  able  to  weather  the  storm.  But  they  are  not.  Some 
of  them  favor  one  plan,  and  some  another.  Under  such  cir- 
ciunstances  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  party  should  fail  to 
retain  the  allegiance  of  the  people.    In  order  that  men  may  have 
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confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  party,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
leaders  should  have  confidence  in  each  other. 

The  strongest  man  in  the  Conservative  party,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  has  endeavored  to  answer  both  questions  by  ad- 
vocating a  resort  to  protection.  But  in  order  to  make  the 
exotic  weed  smell  like  a  native  rose  he  gives  to  it  the  scientific 
name  Coloniale  differentiate.  But  those  blunt,  beef-eating 
Englishmen  refuse  to  be  deceived  by  any  such  phraseological 
trick.  With  them  the  logic  of  facts  is  more  conclusive  than 
the  logic  of  words.  They  know,  and  their  knowledge  is  bom 
of  experience,  that  a  manufacturing  nation  cannot  afford  to 
adopt  a  fiscal  policy  which  will  enhance  the  price  of  food  and 
raw  materials.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  therefore,  forced  to  fight 
not  merely  prejudice  and  conservatism  but  the  conquering 
force  of  economic  laws.  Against  such  odds  the  fight  is  at  best 
an  uneven  one,  and  naught  but  superior  leadership  can  win 
it.  However  much  partisans  may  strive  by  the  use  of  analogies 
to  prove  this  or  that  theory,  the  fact  is  that  a  fiscal  policy  is 
not  a  coat  to  be  cut  according  to  foreign  patterns,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  cloth  and  the  needs  of  the  wearer. 

But  at  present  the  Liberal  party  shows  very  little  signs 
of  being  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  offered  it  by 
the  rift  in  the  ranks  of  its  opponents.  The  Liberals  are  also 
without  a  leader  who  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Lord  Rosebery 
is  a  scholarly  and  cultured  gentleman,  who  would  grace  a  chair 
in  a  university,  but  he  is  not  a  statesman.  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  is  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  but  is  lacking  in  the 
qualities  of  a  political  leader.  The  Earl  of  Spencer,  upon 
whom  it  is  said  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  his  mantle  to  fall,  is 
a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  and  possesses  many  qualities  which 
appeal  forcibly  to  the  average  Englishman,  but  he  also  is  want- 
ing in  that  vigor  of  mind  and  clearness  of  vision  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  successful  leadership  of  a  g^eat  nation  at  the 
present  time.  Should  the  Liberal  party  be  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Earl  of  Spencer  would  very  likely 
be  named  by  the  King  as  the  next  Premier,  notwithstanding 
that  his  age  is  something  of  a  disqualification.  A  man  of  his 
age  and  temperament  would  be  a  safe  man  for  the  head  of  a 
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abinet  in  ordinary  times ;  but  this  is  no  ordinary  time.  Never 
^as  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  English  politics  when  the 
situation  demanded  a  greater  statesman  than  to-day. 

The  problem  pressing  upon  English  statesmen  for  solution 
is  no  less  than  that  of  the  reconstruction  of  Africa  and  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  in  Asia.  These  are  questions 
which  far  transcend  in  importance  any  fiscal  question.  They 
mean  much  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  and  civi- 
lization of  the  world.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  England 
has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  advancement  of  mankind ;  that 
progress  and  constitutional  liberty  would  suffer  a  severe  check 
by  the  permanent  transcendency  of  Russia  over  England  in 
Asia,  or  of  France  over  England  in  Africa.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  motives  and  the  methods  of  England,  the 
results  of  her  triumphs  have  accorded  better  with  the  political 
and  scientific,  the  ethical  and  educational  development  of  man- 
kind than  have  those  of  any  other  nation,  except  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  world, 
and  certainly  is  one  of  vital  import  to  England,  that  the  pres- 
ent necessities  of  the  political  situation  should  develop  a  leader 
worthy  of  the  opportimity  presented.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
the  situation  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Edwin  Maxey. 

We»t  Virginia  University. 
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XWO  DRAMAS. 

We  think  sadly  of  Otway  choking  on  a  crust  of  bread,  of 
Milton  selling  "Paradise  Lost"  for  twelve  pounds;  but  every 
day  we  see  reason  to  regret  that  those  evil  days  are  past.  Men 
wrote  then  for  the  love  of  it,  published  only  when  they  felt 
that  they  had  something  to  say,  and  grew  continually  in  breadth 
and  power.  But  now  we  are  so  anxious  to  hail  greatness  that 
when  we  find  a  genius  we  spoil  him  in  the  making.  We  adopt 
the  hothouse  culture,  and  our  plants  are  short-lived.  Even  a 
strong  man,  like  Mr.  Kipling,  cannot  resist  the  process,  and 
his  first  works,  the  ones  that  bring  him  fame,  are  apt  to  remain 
his  best.  Surrounded  by  adulation,  and  overwhelmed  by  well- 
meant  but  distracting  attentions,  the  man  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  one  book  rarely  finds  the  opportunity  to 
write  another  so  good.  As  Goethe  sorrowfully  said,  when  a 
man  has  done  anything  remarkable,  all  the  world  conspires 
together  to  keep  him  from  doing  the  like  again. 

The  case  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  is  a  sad  illustration  of  this. 
His  early  prose  was  the  most  exquisite  that  the  Italian  lan- 
guage has  ever  known.  A  person  ignorant  of  that  tongue  can 
never  realize  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  style  that  characterizes 
his  earlier  novels,  such  as  "L'Innocente,"  "II  Trionfo  della 
Morte,"  "Le  Vergine  delle  Rocce."  When  those  were  written, 
he  was  little  known  outside  of  Italy,  and  the  poison  of  adulation 
had  not  entered  his  blood.  But  with  "II  Fuoco"  the  change 
came.  One  could  see  that  the  madness  of  the  conqueror  had 
inflamed  his  mind,  that  his  attitude  toward  himself  had  become 
one  of  adoration.  He  considered  himself  lifted  up  above  com- 
mon mortals,  and  since  then  he  has  written  for  them  no  more. 
He  has  become  that  most  unsatisfactory  of  creatures,  a  manda- 
rin in  literature,  who  writes  for  the  elect.  His  style,  once  as 
clear  as  crystal  and  flowing  as  naturally  as  a  brook,  has  be- 
come precieux  to  an  exasperating  degree.  The  vocabulary  in 
common  use  no  longer  suffices,  and  he  is  ever  on  the  lookout 
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for  recondite  phrases  and  obsolete  words.  In  his  "Francesca 
da  Rimini"  he  undertook  to  write  in  the  language  of  Dante's 
time;  and  the  natural  result  was,  not  Dante's  freedom  and 
strength,  but  an  archaic  stiffness. 

His  new  play,  "La  Figlia  di  lorio,"  is  not  so  bad ;  but  it  is 
far  removed  from  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  "La  Citta 
Morta'*  and  "La  Gioconda,"  qualities  which  made  them  fasci- 
nating despite  the  horrible  nature  of  the  former  and  the  latter's 
unpleasant  aspect.  Like  all  of  d'Annunzio's  works,  "La  Figlia 
di  lorio"  insists  on  the  evil  aspects  of  humanity. 

The  plot  is  simple.  It  is  the  wedding  day  of  Aligi,  son  of 
Lazaro  di  Roio  and  Candia  della  Leonessa,  peasants  of  the 
Abruzzi.  The  bride  is  in  the  house,  and  her  friends  are  bring- 
ing in  the  wedding  gifts  in  baskets.  A  great  noise  is  heard 
without.  The  door  bursts  open,  and  Mila  di  Codra  rushes  in. 
She  is  pursued  by  the  harvesters  as  the  daughter  of  lorio,  the 
wizard.  She  shuts  the  door  after  her.  All  would  deliver  her 
up  to  her  tormentors  save  Aligi,  who  plants  the  cross  upon  the 
threshold,  and  her  pursuers  dare  not  tread  it  under  foot. 

Mila  remains  in  the  house,  and  she  and  Aligi  become  enam- 
ored of  one  another.  They  wander  away  to  a  hut  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  tends  his  flocks.  His  father,  X^zaro, 
ccmies  to  urge  him  to  return.  He  finds  Mila,  and  attacks  her. 
Aligfi  enters  and  slays  him  with  an  ax. 

Aligi  is  seized  and  brougjit  back.  His  mother  dies  of  grief. 
As  he  is  about  to  be  executed,  Mila  proclaims  that  it  is  she 
who  murdered  his  father,  and  he  is  declared  innocent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  three  acts  there  is  abundance  of 
material  for  a  drama ;  and  had  it  been  treated  with  the  passion- 
ate directness  of  the  earlier  tragedies  that  we  have  mentioned, 
the  effect  might  have  been  great.  As  it  is,  there  is  considerable 
fire  and  strength ;  but  the  precieux  style  and  the  archaic  forms 
of  expression  are  exasperating,  and  prevent  the  drama  from 
really  gripping  the  heart.  In  his  effort  to  transport  to  a 
far  mediaeval  region  Sig.  d'Annunzio  robs  the  play  of  actuality. 
He  tries  to  do  what  Maeterlinck  does  so  well;  but  he  forgets 
that  Maeterlinck  accomplishes  his  result  by  the  extreme  sim- 
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plicity  and  directness  of  his  diction,  which  give  a  sense  of 
reality  to  remotest  scenes. 

It  is  true  that  in  Italian  the  language  of  poetry  is  further 
removed  from  that  of  every  day  than  in  any  other 
tongue.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  poets  came 
so  early  in  Italian  history  that  they  in  a  measure  fixed  the 
language  of  verse  at  a  remote  period,  while  the  prose  has  imder- 
gone  a  continual  transformation.  But  this  is  really  a  defect, 
and  when  a  poet  consciously  exaggerates  it,  as  does  Sig.  d'An- 
nunzio  in  **La  Figlia  di  lorio,"  he  makes  a  mistake. 

There  is  small  danger  that  Prof.  William  Vaughan  Moody 
will  be  spoiled  by  popularity.  His  ''Masque  of  Judgment" 
seems  to  us  the  greatest  poem  ever  produced  in  America,  but 
it  is  not  one  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  It  belongs 
to  the  high  company  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  Shelley's 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  dealing  with  supernal  things  in  a 
sublime  and  passionate  way  and  Avith  the  large  utterance  of  the 
great  poets.  Such  books  rarely  appeal  to  the  generation  in 
which  they  are  written.  Their  authors  are  admired  by  a  few 
and  neglected  by  the  many,  and  it  is  only  after  their  death  that 
their  works  are  received  as  classics.  Even  then,  while  they  are 
spoken  of  in  histories  of  literature  and  read  by  a  few  with  deep 
interest,  the  vast  majority  of  men  know  them  only  by  reputa- 
tion. How  few  really  love  the  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  "Pro- 
metheus!" Everybody  speaks  respectfully  of  both,  most  edu- 
cated persons  have  been  constrained  while  at  school  to  read 
passages  from  the  former ;  but  for  the  great  body  of  mankind 
they  are  only  names.  Tihere  are  a  few  lovers  of  great  poetry 
who  clasp  them  to  their  heart  of  hearts,  but  they  are  doomed 
to  remain  forever  caviare  to  the  general. 

Some  may  inquire  what  is  the  diflference  between  such  works 
and  the  "mandarin  literature,"  of  which  we  complain  in  Sig. 
d'Annunzio's  later  writings.  The  diflference  is  that  such  poems 
deal  with  high  thoughts  and  sublime  passions  that  in  themselves 
make  no  appeal  to  the  commonplace  majority  of  mankind. 
Subject  and  treatment  are  alike  above  them ;  while  the  "manda- 
rin literature"  deals  with  ordinary  sensations  and  ideas,  and  the 
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difficulty  is  in  the  aflfected  form.  In  the  one  case  the  author 
gives  his  own  natural  utterance  to  the  things  within  him,  while 
in  the  other  he  tortures  his  mind  in  his  search  for  artificial 
expression. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Masque  of  Judgment"  it  is  not  merely  the 
sublimity  of  the  subjects  treated  that  precludes  popularity;  it 
is  the  bold  questioning  of  existing  canons  of  faith.  We  see 
in  the  "Prometheus  Unbound"  that  this  will  not  hinder  a  work 
from  becoming  ai  classic,  but  we  also  see  that  it  will  preclude 
it  from  becoming  popular.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  Lord  Byron's 
works  in  his  "Cain,"  but  its  bold  questionings  of  the  justice 
of  the  established  order  prevent  its  attaining  the  wide  popularity 
of  the  "Childe  Harold."  TJie  idea  of  the  "Masque"  that  God, 
in  ceasing  to  be  merciful  and  in  destroying  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment the  beautiful  world  that  he  had  made,  filled  with  beings 
who  had  erred  only  through  the  passions  with  which  he  had 
endowed  them,  in  yielding  to  his  own  wrath  turned  loose  the 
Spirit  of  Evil,  the  Snake  that  never  dies,  which  scales  the  bat- 
tlements of  Heaven,  as  the  great  Midgard  serpent  of  Norse 
mythology  is  one  day  to  do,  and  blots  out  the  Universe — ^this 
idea  is  so  shocking  to  orthodox  minds  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  book  will  not  be  popular.  To  such  it  appears  blas- 
phemous, while  to  others  it  is  only  a  sublime  protest  against 
their  cruel  conception  of  the  Deity. 

Prof.  Moody's  new  drama,  "The  Fire  Bringer,"  is  also  a 
powerful  and  original  work.  Dealing  with  an  ancient  my- 
thology, it  has  not  the  passionate  intensity,  the  poignant 
earnestness,  of  the  "Masque."  It  is  more  serene.  It  contains 
many  passages  of  great  beauty.  It  does  not  show  us  Prome- 
theus chained  to  the  rock,  -^schylus  and  Shelley  have  done 
that  already.  It  opens  upon  the  world  that  has  just  been  laid 
waste  by  the  Deluge.  The  flood  is  receding,  and  the  people  are 
descending  in  terror  from  the  mountain  peaks  where  they  had 
taken  refuge.  The  sky  is  still  black  with  clouds.  No  ray  of 
sunshine  lights  up  the  desolate  world.  The  principle  of  fire 
has  been  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  have  covered  the 
earth.  The  universe  seems  dead.  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha 
have  thrown  the  stones  behind  them,  and  these  have  turned  into 
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men  and  women,  but  insensate  creatures.  Superstition  comes 
to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  priest  demanding  that  the 
most  precious  things  among  them,  his  own  beautiful  daughter 
and  the  equally  beautiful  son  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha,  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  But 
as  the  sacrifice  is  about  to  be  consummated,  the  clouds  break, 
the  stars  shine  out,  and  the  youth  and  the  maiden  are  saved. 
Pandora  furnishes  Pronetheus  a  reed,  in  which  he  steals  fire 
from  heaven  to  relight  the  hearths  of  mankind;  and  then,  as 
the  drama  closes,  he  goes  away  to  h»  jgmm  on  the  cliffs  of 
Caucasus. 

Such  is  a  scant  outline  of  the  poem.  It  is  so  full  of  pas- 
sages worthy  of  quotation  that  it  is  hard  to  choose.  This  de- 
scription by  Prometheus  of  his  search  for  fire  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  placed  beside  the  sublime  description  in  the  "Agamemnon" 
of  uEschylus  of  the  signal  fires  flashing  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain the  news  of  the  fall  of  Tf oy : 

1  clambered  down 
Old  earthquake-cloven  rifts  and  monstrous  chasms 
Where  long  ago  the  striplmg  Titans  peered 
At  play  and  dared  not  venture — found  me  out 
Flint  stones  so  buried  in  disastrous  rock 
I  thought  the  Darkener  sure  had  passed  them  by ; 
But  not  a  spark  lived  in  them.    Past  the  walls 
Rhipean,  and  the  Arimaspian  caves, 
I  sought  the  far  hyperborean  day, 
But  not  a  banner  of  their  rustling  light 
Flapped  through  the  sagging  sky,  nor  did  the  Fates 
Once  fling  their  gleaming  shuttles  east  or  west. 
By  Indian  Nysa  and  the  Edonian  fount 
Of  Haemus  long  I  lurked,  in  hope  to  find 
Young  Dionysus  as  he  raced  along 
And  wrest  his  pine  torch  from  him,  or  to  snare 
Some  god-distracted  dancing  segipan. 
And  from  his  garland  crush  a  wine  of  fire 
To  light  the  passion  of  the  world  again 
And  fill  man's  veins  with  music ;  but  there  went 
A  voice  of  sighing  through  the  ghostly  woods, 
And  up  the  mountain  pastures  in  the  mist 
Desolate  creatures  sorrowed  for  the  god. 
Across  the  quenched  iCgean,  where  of  old 
The  shining  islands  sang  their  stasimon, 
Forever  chorusing  great  hymns  of  light 
Round  Delos,  through  the  driving  dark  I  steered 
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To  seek  Hephaestos  on  his  Lemnian  mount; 
But  found  him  not.    His  porches  were  o'eithrown, 
His  altar  out,  and  round  his  faded  peak 
The  toiled  Cyck)ps,  bowing  huge  and  dim, 
Uncouthly  mourned.    .    .    ." 

And  this  splendid  scene  where  the  stars  break  through  the 
clouds  is  hard  to  parallel : 

Deukalion.  Who  are  these?    How  is't  with  us?    O  wherefore 
Gaze  ye  all  aloft? 

Pyrrha.  Pandora  comes. 

Deukalion.  I  see  naught.    Since  a  little  while  mine  eyes 
And  brain  are  faded.    Help  mine  eyes  to  see. 

Pyrrha.  She  pauses  on  the  margin  of  the  cliflF. 
About  her  are  the  shapes  of  them  who  rose 
Behind  us,  when  we  sowed  the  heavy  seed. 
Her  either  hand  is  on  a  kneeling  head. 
Female  and  male ;  her  forehead  more  than  theirs 
Is  lifted  up  in  yearning,  and  her  face 
Is  like  the  lyrist's  when  at  first  he  waits 
And  drifts  his  heart  up  through  the  cloudy  strings. 

A  Man's  Voice,  Take  heed  there  to  the  lad,  where  he  hath  risen 
His  height  upon  the  altar !    And  the  maid 
Is  risen.    Look  to  them ! 

Pyrrha.  Children!    iEolus! 

What  is't  with  you?    What  seairch  ye  in  the  heavens? 

0  to  what  high  thing  do  your  spirits  strain 
And  your  hands  tremble  up? 

ySoius  and  Alcyone  {looking  and  fainting  ufward).  The  stars  I 
The  stars ! 

Deukalion.  Why  hath  so  deep  a  hush  fallen  on  the  night? 

1  heard  a  whispering  cry.    What  whisper  they? 

Pyrrha.  £olus  pointed — ^whispering  of  the  stars. 

.tSolms.  .£olu8— stars.    Pyrrha. 

Pyrrha.  With  thee ! 

Deukalion.  Spakest  thou  of  stars? 

Pyrrha.  Nothing,  nothing.    My  soul  was  a  lake 
Spread  out  in  utter  darkness ;  to  its  depth 
There  pierced  a  silvery  trembling— 
Deukalion.  Look  again. 
Wife,  cease  to  pray  I    Look  out  again! 

Pyrrha.  The  dark 

Gathers  and  flees,  and  the  wide  roof  of  night 

Leans  in  as  it  would  break ;  the  mountainous  gloom 
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Unmoors,  and  streameth  on  us  like  a  sea. 
O  Earth,  lift  up  thy  gates !    It  is  the  stars ! 
It  is  the  stars !    It  is  the  ancient  stars ! 
It  is  the  young  and  everlasting  stars  t 

Pyrrha.  The  veil  that  hid  the  holy  sky  is  rent ; 
The  vapors  ravel  down;  and  a  bright  wind 
Blows,  that  the  planets  and  the  shoaled  worlds 
Stoop  from  their  dance,  and  wheel  and  shout  again. 
Scattering  influence  as  a  msenaxl  shakes 
Pine  sparks  and  moon-dew  from  her  whirling  hair. 
And  hark,  below,  the  many-voiced  earth. 
The  chanting  of  the  old  religious  trees. 
Rustle  of  far-off  waters,  woven  sounds 
Of  small  and  multitudinous  lives  awake. 
Peopling  the  grasses  and  the  pools  with  joy, 
Uttering  their  meaning  to  the  mystic  night  I 

The  book  is  full  of  strangely  expressive  passages  like  this : 

Trust  not  the  sea!    Look  where  the  frothing  lip 
Curls  off  the  giant  fang  I    Back  to  the  heights ! 

Or  the  speaking  of  the  soul  of  Greece  as 

The  sound  of  deathless  lyres  across  the  world. 

Or  this  description  of  the  tempest : 

How  terribly  the  lion  thunder  roared. 
Leaping  along  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Or  this  cry  of  a  woman  for  the  saving  of  her  unborn  child : 

Hark  what  he  says!    He  knows  not,  yet  he  says! 

None  of  you  know.    I  have  cried  unto  you 

And  told  you  of  it,  but  you  will  not  know ! 

You  will  not  listen  what  I  carry  here 

Under  my  heart,  and  feed  and  shelter  now, 

That  then  shall  be  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  world. 

The  torch  and  sword  and  lyre,  the  water  brook. 

The  lion  gate  and  wall  of  many  towers, 

The  marshaler  of  dances — there,  O  there 

Beyond  the  shadow  and  the  sorrow,  far 

In  God's  new  garden,  his  green  virgin  mount ! 

Or  this  scene  as  Prometheus  departs  to  his  doom : 

Over  against  the  region  where  he  went 

Thunder  has  torn  the  curtain  of  the  mist. 

And  out  of  moving  darkness  soars  the  cloud 

Like  as  a  shadowed  ruby,  but  above 

Like  as  an  opal  and  a  sardine  stone 

Sun-touched  to  the  panting  heart ;  and  in  the  midst 

Are  shapes  throned  on  the  moving  of  the  lights, 
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Who  ride  the  wrathful  lights,  and  are  the  lights. 

Up  through  the  driving  fringes  of  the  mist 

Battle  a  living  splendor  and  a  gloom. 

O,  while  the  shapes  gather  ami  wait  at  gaze, 

That  pharos  of  our  peril  in  the  straits, 

That  treader  of  the  cups  of  gladness  out 

In  the  sun's  vineyard  for  us — Mother !    Mother  I 

Look  hither,  look  at  last,  for  it  is  time. 

Up  through  the  crud  and  substance  of  the  cloud 

Prometheus  wrestles  with  the  bird  of  Godl 

{Pyrrba  rises^  lifting-  Pandora.) 

u^olus.  Look  how  the  sudden  wind  has  quenched  the  cloud. 
And  them  that  were  therein;  and  how  its  blowing 
Shoulders  the  mist  away  from  the  keen  stars 
That  rushed  out  at  the  fading  of  the  lights! 
Look  you,  the  cloud  comes  on  us  in  the  wind  I 
It  tramples  down  the  mountains,  and  above 
Reaches  abroad  in  darkness,  blotting  out 
Place  upon  place  of  stars. 

Rhodcpe.    The  smoky  air 

Climbs  up  and  eddies  round  us  and  falls  down, 

Rolling  and  spreading  wider  than  the  world  I 

And  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  poem  equally 
worthy  of  transscription. 

Professor  Moody  informs  us  that  this  is  the  first  part  of  a 
trilogy  on  the  Prometheus  theme,  of  which  the  "Masque  of 
Judgment"  is  the  second,  and  the  third  of  which  is  yec  to  ap- 
pear. We  trust  that  it  may  not  be  too  long  delayed.  If  it  is  a 
suitable  crowning  for  so  great  a  work,  we  shall  have  something 
that  is  unique  in  modern  literature.  G.  B.  Rose. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
23 
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To  discover  a  poet — or  rather  to  have  him  discover  new 
susceptibilities  in  us,  new  avenues  for  us  to  noble  satisfaction, 
to  a  faith,  grounded  on  new  experiences,  in  our  own  intrinsic 
right  in  definite  development — this  is  but  rarely  the  reward 
of  him  who  scans  industriously  the  frequent  volumes  of  more 
or  less  skillful  verse  that  keep  appearing  in  America,  appar- 
ently undiscouraged  by  the  general  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
the  so-called  reading  public.  Perhaps  the  reading  public  is 
cynical,  having  divined  at  whose  cost  such  books  are  made  and 
stacked  up  or  sent  abroad.  The  variety  of  indiscreet  au- 
thors has  resulted  in  a  discreet  public.  The  reviewers,  desir- 
ous of  honorably  avoiding  the  pains  of  a  critical  perusal,  have 
so  long  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  indiscriminate  praise  of 
contemporary  verse  that  the  public  is  all  the  more  rightly  on 
its  guard.  Let  us  not  crush  a  Keats  unawares,  they  say ;  and 
the  public  cry  "Amen!"  and  read  little  or  no  contemporary 
verse. 

But  the  romance  of  discovering  a  poet !  Who  will  not  try 
and  try  again  a  thousand  times,  and  find  many  and  many  a 
well-made  book  filled  with  jingling  platitudes  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  vaticinations  and  popgun  bombast  and  saccharine  sen- 
timentalities if  but  once  in  a  great  while  he  have  the  pride  and 
joy  of  discovering  a  poet  ?  .  But  it  takes  more  courage  to  con- 
fess to  the  discovery  than  to  be  the  poet  discovered.  Hence 
the  critic  who  praises  exuberantly  is  more  of  a  hero,  man  of 
peace  though  he  be,  than  many  a  medal-laden  man  of  war. 

But  if  one  is  to  crow,  let  the  crowing  be  done  from  a  high 
spire,  and  loud,  as  loud  as  one's  little  voice  will  permit.  So 
then  "Crux  iEtatis,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Martin  Schutze 
(Boston,  Richard  C.  Badger),  is  the  new  land — island  or  prom- 
ontory of  some  vast  continent,  who  at  this  date  can  say? 
We  are  not  wiser,  than  Columbus  was.    Still  it  is  a  new  world ; 
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of  that  we  are  as  sure  as  he  was.  It  has  certain  foreseen  fea- 
tures? To  be  sure.  If  I  say  "Behold  the  golden  sun," 
must  I  first  apologize  to  Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Shake- 
speare, who  may  have  said  it  before?  Certainly  not. 
Then  let  us  for  the  while  refrain  from  comparisons  that  are 
odious  (or  odorous — viz.,  malodorous)  and  not  spend  pre- 
cious time  in  attempted  classification,  exposing  of  affinities 
and  advertising  of  possible  indebtedness.  Our  divine  peddler 
has  arrived  with  his  own  wares — ^altogether  his  own;  and  he 
asks  for  no  pedigree,  demands  no  references.  His  hands  have 
made  those  wares — we  can  see  his  trade-mark  in  their  very 
form  and  fashion  and  luster  and  material — honest  wares  of 
an  honest  man.  His  eye  shines  out  of  them;  his  touch  ca- 
resses us  through  them ;  his  soul  overshadows  them  or  enhaloes. 
Poet  peddler,  we  will  buy ;  and  when  you  come  this  way  again, 
knock  hard^  at  our  door. 

A  first  volume  means  anguish  of  soul.  To  represent  the 
various  selves  of  us !  To  leave  no  mouth  of  us  mute !  For,  be- 
ing poet,  we  are  manifold,  labyrinthine,  and  in  "Crux  yEtatis" 
the  reader  discerns  two  poets  or  three. 

First,  six  sonnets,  setting  forth  poetically  a  point  of  view, 
a  criticism  of  the  contemporary  world,  and  a  faith  that  tran- 
scends the  criticism : 

Think  you  that  cunning,  violence,  and  crime 
Can  ever  be  of  Love  and  Truth  the  seed? 

.    .    .    Why  clamor  ye  and  call 
Your  brother's  guilt — what  is  the  law  of  all? 

For  all  the  speech  of  Evil  is  but  one : 
.    .    .     "Crucify  Him,  crucify!" 

And  all  the  speech  of  Goodness  is  but  one ;    .    .    . 
It  is  a  song  of  gladness  and  of  faith.    .    .    . 
Of  blessing:  "Sanctify  Him,  sanctify!" 

The  series  opens  with  a  masterly  sonnet,  and  closes  with  one 
equally  fine.  Both  are  sustained,  virile,  musical ;  not  versified 
doctrine,  but  true  vision,  symbolic  utterance;  the  first  with 
nightmarelike  power  setting  before  us  some  modem  Babylon, 
in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  systematically  crucified;  the  last 
letting  a  huge  freight  train  crash  and  roar  up  grade,  and  then 
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the  holy  still  night  supervene,  with  its  marriage  of  earth  and 
sky — the  serenity  of  things  eternal.  A  protest  this  against 
substitution  of  stage  machinery  and  "business"  for  vital  dra- 
matic action,  against  the  blatant  arrogation  of  monopoly  in 
power  and  splendor  the  volcanoes  and  geysers  have  been  press- 
ing of  late,  to  the  denial  of  the  solid  earth  and  the  blue  sky ! 

But  Mr.  Schutze  is  not  merely  a  good  protester  in  poetic 
terms  against  this  hustle-bustle,  head  over  heels  to  Topsy-turvy- 
dom  which  our  materialistic  age  is  so  proud  of  exhibiting.  He 
is  more  than  a  poet-protester;  he  is  a  creative  prophet.  He 
is  more  than  a  prophet ;  he  is  a  magician  that  summons  into  be- 
ing impossible  worlds  for  the  spirit's  delight. 

A  series  of  three  sonnets  entitled  "Isolde,"  expressing  the 
emotive  experiences  that  the  music  compelled  out  of  the  ocean 
deeps  of  the  soul  to  the  surface  of  unquiet  consciousness,  ends 
with  a  masterpiece  that  requires  many  readings  for  full  appre- 
ciation. Not  a  matter  of  log^c  is  truth,  neither  deductive  nor 
inductive.  Vision  is  truth — immediate  vision.  But  let  us 
quote  the  sonnet,  so  full  of  poetic  vitality  that  any  analysis 
thereof  is  a  criminal  vivisection  : 

Truth  I  beheld,  a  shimmering  island,  dim 

Within  a  streaming,  hazy  veil  of  sense, 

Where  all  the  solemn  idols  of  pretense, 

The  frowning  specters  of  historic  whim, 

Creatures  of  rote-bcgottten  wisdom,  grim 

Judges  of  guilt  and  makeshift  recompense 

Are  but  cloud-phantoms  on  the  horizon  whence 

They  mutter,  gloom,  sink  'neath  the  violet  rim — 

Where  life  is  as  the  blowing  of  the  flowers, 

A  fervent  dream ;  a  rapture  *ncath  the  wing 

Of  the  white  moth  of  passion,  quivering, 

Through  purple-eyed  desirous  twilight  hours. 

And  then — fragrance  passing  in  the  streams 

Of    mingling    summer-dreams,    Midsummer-dreams.    .    .    . 

What  a  prophet's  inquisitorial  torture  did  not  our  poet 
subject  the  moral  life  to  ere  he  penned  "Monochord"  and 
"Again  Your  Eye."  The  horror  of  soul  to  soul ;  the  damna- 
tion of  disillusion;  the  destroyer  and  the  creator  in  one.  No 
less  terrible  when  through  the  eyes  of  a  beloved  woman, 
scanning  us  inscnttable.  The  sphinx  of  the  sun  god  at  the 
dawn,  the  desert  shuddering  in  all  its  sands.     Those  are  two 
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poems  not  easily  forgotten,  even  by  the  casual  reader;  awful 
with  a  moral  seriousness  like  the  thunders  of  the  Mount,  pene- 
trant like  the  lightnings,  persistent  as  the  night  with  Its  myr- 
iad starry  witnesses  of  our  human  crawl  over  the  earth. 

But  probably  Mr.  Schutze  is  at  his  best  when,  as  in  "The 
Three  Moons,*'  he  appears  "high  hierophant,  divine  magician," 
and  gives  us  new  experiences — symphonies  of  vision,  halluci- 
natory in  vividness,  haunting,  "where  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear" — through  which  the  soul  has  intimations  of  its  own 
unspeakable  life.  From  this  dream  poem  to  quote  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  whole  and  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  But  the 
poem  itself  is  only  partially  on  the  paper.  The  written  poem 
is  like  the  sign  of  the  macrocosm — ^a  potent  sign.  Not  what  it 
signifies  to  the  rationalistic  intellect,  but  what  it  "summons 
from  the  vasty  deep" — that  is  its  worth  and  glory.  To  give  us 
genuine  and  lovely  incantations  is  no  mean  service  in  our  poet. 
But  in  simpler  landscape  language  also,  as  a  painter,  he  can  do 
for  us  something  similar  in  his  "Silver-Gray."  "Interface," 
"Gloom  Folk,"  and  "The  Double"  are  similar  in  power  and 
mode  of  conception,  but  very  much  somberer  in  mood.  "Inter- 
face" we  will  quote  as  a  whole: 

Through  the  summer  ballroom  winck>w 

Rolls  the  ancient  tune  of  the  sea ; 
Within,  an  old  waltz  is  playing 

That  waves  and  sways  as  the  sea. 

Like  a  phanton  tide,  the  sea-mist 

The  heated  fragrance  drowns; 
The  swish  of  the  sea  steals  into 

The  ripples  of  frothy  gowns. 

Round  bushes,  huddled  and  anxious. 
As  they  cling  to  the  hem  of  the  night, 

And  trees,  wind-worn  and  haggard. 
Press  close  to  the  circle  of  light. 

They  seem  forever  approaching; 

They  seem  forever  to  fly; 
They  seem  forever  pleading; 

They  seem  forever  to  spy. 

Through  the  light  from  within,  dew-filtered, 

Glimmers  the  starry  sky. 
Far  and  faint,  mist-shrouded. 

As  eyes  of  memory. 
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But  let  it  not  be  supposed  our  poet  can  be  only  a  poet-pro- 
tester, creative  poet,  and  high  hierophant  and  arch  magician ; 
he  can  cry  out  as  common  mortals,  in  "Day-after-Day," 

O,  drive  once  more  from  the  beaten  brain 
The  grizzled  horror  of  day-after-day; 

O,  clear  from  the  smothered  heart  again 
The  cumulant  dregs  of  day-after-day — 

with  three  more  stanzas  that  must  ring  and  ring  in  the  heart 
of  the  man  most  innocent  of  the  intricacies  of  poetic  counter- 
point. And  "The  Gale,"  who  cannot  declaim  down  the  wind 
with  a  gathering  joy  in  rhythm — beginning  with  such  a  breezy 
stanza  as  this : 

The  bees  hang  under  the  blossoms'  lee, 

By  bonds  invisible  anchored  there; 
Birds  cling  to  yonder  shuddering  tree, 

All  heading  the  same  way; 
The  swallows  wheel  and  scream  with  glee 

Mid  apple  blossoms  whirling  gay; 
Spindrift  comes  scudding  over  the  sea 

Into  your  fluttering  hair. 

And  love  poetry,  simple,  delicately  ardent,  with  holy  inno- 
cence and  frankness — such  as  "Evening"  and  "Song"  furnish 
us — surely  no  pundits  need  be  sought  for  in  India  to  help  us 
to  understand.  "The  Singer,"  a  little  dramatic  lyric,  the  ut- 
terance of  an  ephemeris  on  the  stage,  is  so  Blakelike  in  its 
delicacy  as  to  escape  and  become  difficult  through  sheer  unaf- 
fected simplicity.  "The  Tree,"  on  the  other  hand,  through 
its  restraint  and  deliberate  avoidance  of  vaticinal  fury,  may  not 
to  the  casual  reader  seem  more  than  an  inane  trifle : 

Each  Springtide  of  new  impulse  rent 
The  fibers,  lesser  passions  wove; 
Fluted  with  deepening  scars,  it  strove 
Till  the  long  urge  of  life  was  spent. 
When  man  the  perfect  shaft  beheld, 
Who  anguish  for  each  triumph  paid, 
Its  image  out  of  stone  be  made, 
Which  his  mute  aspirations  spelled. 

But  if  one  single  poem  should  be  preferred  to  all  the  rest,  fear- 
lessly my  ballot  would  be  cast  for  "Autumn  Gypsy."  It  is  in 
its  own  tones  as  full  of  landscape  painting  as  "Silver-Gray," 
as  full  of  sheer  magical  elicitation  and  evcKation  as  "The  Three 
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Moons."  It  has  a  unity  not  merely  of  sequence  in  symbol 
visions,  as  the  latter,  and  it  has  variety  such  as  the  former  pre- 
cludes. The  "Gypsy,"  with  her  golden  hair,  met  in  the  warm 
October;  beloved  mysteriously  at  first  beholding;  her  song  of 
natural  enchantment;  the  secret  place  by  the  brook;  the  bath 
in  fearless,  peerless  loveliness ;  the  twilight  and  love's  myster- 
ies; the  dome  of  peace  above,  and  the  sleeping  peace  of  her 
glimmering  face ;  the  waking  in  the  "chill  gray  dawn"  to  find 
her  gone — 

And  I  have  wandered  the  whole  world  through, 

Seeking  her  everjrwhere, 
And  ever  above  the  hill  in  the  blue 

Was  a  glimpse  of  her  golden  hair;    .    .    . 

the  effort  to  court  in  solitude  her  return;  and  ever,  ever  the 
golden  gleam  just 

Where  the  last  light  kisses,  long  and  still, 
The  crown  of  a  maple  tree. 

This  sequence  of  impressions,  devout  beads  strung  on  the  del- 
icate string  of  the  visionary  gypsy,  makes  a  poem  that  the  most 
exoteric  verse-sensationalist  must  enjoy,  the  most  conventional 
critic  condone,  and  the  esoteric  seeker  after  beauteous  utter- 
ances of  the  divine-human  unutterable  revef  In  "many  a  tune 
and  oft."  Other  poems  there  are  some  readers  may  prefer  to 
rhose  singled  out  in  this  paper  for  commendation.  "Through 
the  Sober  Window"  or  "October  Woods"  may  win  favor  with 
some,  or  "Fall  Exuberance"  or  "Continuity"  may  be  preferred 
to  "The  Gale."  Always,  always  the  personal  equation.  So  be 
it.  And  if  I  utter  strongly  my  like,  it  is  to  challenge  my  reader 
to  utter  his  own.  If  our  strong  likes  are  not  identical,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  poet,  who  is  richer  than  either  of  us  would 
have  surmised  by  the  effect  on  his  single  self. 

But  unless  a  reviewer  taps  a  poet  on  the  fingers  with  a  pe- 
dantic rod  several  times  he  is  presumed  not  to  understand  his 
business.  The  reviewer,  mind  you,  is  not  to  recommend  a  book 
he  has  taken  delight  in  to  a  possible  new  enjoyer.  No,  he  is  to 
educate  the  poet  for  greater  successes.  Having  himself  done 
masterpieces,  he  can  make  the  way  unto  such  performances 
plain  for  the  youngling;  he  can  shoe  him  afresh  with  special 
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winged  sandals  of  his  own  excogitation  for  the  next  more 
promising  excursions  Olympusward!  So,  out  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  this  reviewer.  Poet,  prepare  thy  knuckles.  The 
rod  comes  out  of  pickle  quick  as  an  adder's  tongue.  Sonnet  II. 
has  a  weak  last  line  rhythmically.  The  cadence  is  wrong. 
Does  any  one  know  what  cadence  meeans?  Not  specifically, 
but  the  word  is  learnedly  impressive.  Sonnet  II.  of  the  "Isolde" 
series  closes  its  octave  with  a  painful  note,  ''voice's  harmony." 
"As  sullen  'hind  its  leering  spies  it  cowers"  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  "The  Turn  of  the  Wheel,"  and  perhaps  the  whole  sonnet 
should  go  into  outer  darkness. 

Seriously,  is  it  necessary  to  hunt  for  the  motes  in  the  poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  when  most  of  us  know  our  beams 
would  furnish  sleepers  for  a  dozen  miles  of  four-track  standard 
railroad?  Is  finicalness  the  hall  mark  of  honesty?  So  we  will 
assure  the  reader,  harsh  combinations  of  sound,  failures  in  ca- 
dence, unsolved  problems  of  diction  are  to  be  found  if  such  finds 
reward  the  microscopic  inspector.  For  our  part,  knowing  the 
rarity  of  perfection,  the  volume  has  astonished  by  its  technical 
assurance,  its  felicities  of  diction,  its  rhythmic  onomatopoeia,  its 
marriage  of  form  and  matter,  thought  and  feeling.  But  even 
were  our  poet  less  distinguished  a  technician  than  he  most  as- 
suredly is,  the  imaginative  vitality,  the  lyric  verve,  the  pictorial 
power,  the  rare  culture  atmosphere,  the  high  manly,  moral  se- 
riousness, the  childlike  purity  of  feeling  and  directness  of  per- 
ception, the  psychological  insights  and  spiritual  divinations,  all 
so  unconsciously,  graciously  evidenced  in  the  compass  of  these 
fifty-four  pages  of  verse,  would  place  us  already  very  deeply 
in  his  debt.  Quality,  not  quantity;  spirit,  not  letter.  But  if 
the  letter  be  good  also,  not  murderous,  but  life-giving ;  and  the 
quantity  be  (considering  always  the  scarcity  of  good  work) 
considerable,  let  us  close  with  an  honest  word  of  thanks  to  the 
poet  and  self -congratulation  to  ourself  for  having  discov- 
ered him — that  is,  having  been  shrewd  enough  to  have  him  dis- 
cover us  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours'  pleasurable  pains. 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 

Alameda,  California. 
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AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  IDEALS. 
AN  ADDRESS 

AT  THE    COMMBNCBMBNT   OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    THE    SOUTH, 
ON  JUNE  30,    1904,  BY   BARON    SPECK    VON   STERN- 
BURG,  THE    GERMAN    AMBASSADOR. 

Right  Reverend  Chancellor^  Mr.  Vice  Chancellor^  Gen- 
tlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  Scholars  and  Students  of 
the  University  of  the  South :  Among  the  numerous  honorable 
and  pleasant  duties  that  devolve  upon  me  as  the  representative 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  the  United  States,  certainly  none 
are  more  delightful  and  enjoyable  than  those  which  bring  me 
into  relationship  with  the  universities  of  America.  This 
hardly  could  be  otherwise,  because  there  the  German  feels  the 
atmosphere  of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  who,  as  is  universally 
acknowledged,  gave  birth  to  the  modem  American  university. 

A  few  months  ago  the  University  of  Chicago  celebrated  the 
reciprocity  of  relations  between  the  sciences  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. This  happy  event  remains  of  far-reaching  significance 
in  the  history  of  our  letters,  especially  as  it  was  welcomed  in 
personal  messages  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, America's  and  Germany's  foremost  scholars  and  edu- 
cators. President  Roosevelt,  in  dwelling  on  the  achievements 
of  German  scholarship,  said:  "German  ideals  and  German 
science  have  given  the  inspiration  in  our  universities  for  the 
existing  developments  of  research  and  investigation." 

These  ideals  are  the  strong  and  harmonious  expression  of 
the  most  noble  virtues  of  the  German  people.  They  are  the 
same  ideals  which  have  become  so  dear  to  America,  Ijecause 
much  did  they  contribute  to  make  her  great  and  strong  among 
nations. 

The  first  academic  relationship  between  the  Unite^l  States 
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and  Germany  dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  time 
when  Franklin  was  in  close  touch  with  two  of  Germany's  lead- 
ing centers  of  learning — Halle  and  Gottingen.     In  the  follow- 
ing century  the  ties  between  America  and  the  universities  of 
Germany  were  considerably  strengthened  by  some  of  the  g^eat 
minds  of  the  New  World — men  like  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, George  Ticknor,  and  Edward  Everett.    On  these  men 
German  university  life  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impres- 
sion.   Everett  openly  proclaimed  that  America  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  universities  should  closely  follow  the  lines  taken  by 
the  German  universities.    I  recall  with  much  delight  the  many 
chats  I  had  in  the  early  days  of  my  career  with  George  Bancroft 
during  our  rides  about  Washington  and  in  his  Newport  rose 
garden.    The  venerable  gentleman  loved  nothing  more  than  to 
wander  back  to  his  college  days  in  Germany.    He  would  dwell 
on  the  profound  conscientiousness  which  the  German  student 
displays  in  his  literary  pursuits  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  du- 
ties, on  his  keen  sense  of  independence  in  the  solution  of  scien- 
tific and  spiritual  problems,  on  the  fearless  way  he  upholds  his 
convictions,  and  on  his  untiring  energy.     He  especially  loved 
to  dwell  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  German  student  life  and  on  the 
happy  way  in  which  a  sincere  and  truly  literary  view  of  life 
in  the  German  Alma  Mater  is  blended  with  an  innocent  and 
almost  childlike  delight  in  the  most  simple  pleasures.     The  in- 
fluence of  George  Bancroft  and  his  contemporaries  soon  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  American  students  at  the  Gemian  uni- 
versities.   It  is  owing  to  these  men,  and  not  to  German  men  of 
letters  who  visited  America,  that  the  main  efforts  to  transplant 
the  German  university  ideal  on  American  soil  came  from  the 
Americans  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  here  about  those  characteristics 
of  Gennan  university  life  which  have  most  forcibly  influenced 
the  American  universities  and  which  still  are  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  their  future  development.  The  older  college  of 
the  United  States,  as  we  all  know,  held  as  its  exclusive  ideal 
general  education.  The  result  was  that  its  main  efforts  were 
concentrated  toward  handing  down  existing  knowledge  and 
science  from  generation  to  generation.     This  naturally  gave 
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the  college  a  most  consen^ative  character  as  regards  the  intro- 
duction of  new  subjects  of  study.  But  gradually  the  leading 
university  men  of  America,  the  majority  of  whom  were  closely 
connected  with  the  universities  of  Germany,  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  time  had  come  to  expand.  It  was  clear  to  them 
that  if  the  American  university  continued  to  abide  by  its  old 
ideals  alone,  the  American  student  could  never  become  a  potent 
factor  among  those  who  engaged  in  widening  the  world's  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  horizon.  This  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  independence  in  scientific  research.  Hence  the  general  de- 
mand arose  to  give  the  new  German  university  ideal  the  same 
advantages.  It  was  the  German  spirit  which  stepped  in  at  this 
period  with  its  vitalizing  influence. 

During  the  last  decades  the  tendency  in  America  toward 
the  German  university  ideal  has  been  strongly  marked,  and  it 
has  become  especially  noticeable  in  the  selection  of  the  men  in 
whose  hands  has  been  laid  the  education  of  the  student.  Not 
only  have  these  men  proved  themselves  expositors  of  existing 
knowledge,  but  they  must  also  be  recognized  as  independent 
workers  in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  For  the  education  of 
the  student,  both  ideals  are  distinctly  essential ;  the  question  is 
how  to  blend  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  one  from  being  curtailed  by  the  other. 

Like  every  institution,  the  university  above  all  is  forced  to 
adapt  itself  to  teh  demands  of  the  time ;  hence  in  both  our  coun- 
tries it  has  undergone  and  is  undergoing  a  constant  evolution, 
a  process  of  taking  what  is  of  perennial  strength  in  the  old  and 
combining  it  with  adaptations  to  the  new,  thus  creating  a 
structure  both  modern  and  strong.  Let  me  here  repeat  the 
words  of  President  Butler : 

"In  order  to  become  great — indeed,  in  order  to  exist  at  all 
— a  university  must  represent  the  national  life  and  minister  to 
it.  When  the  universities  of  any  country  cease  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  social  life  and  institutions  of  the  people,  and 
fail  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  readjust  them, 
their  days  of  influence  are  numbered." 

Great  have  been  the  changes  in  social  life  during  the  last 
decades,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.    The 
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locomotive  and  the  steel  bridge  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
cannon  and  the  rifle  in  expanding  the  spheres  of  nations.  Our 
industrial  forces  are  felt  all  over  the  world.  They  emanate 
from  our  towns  and  cities  which  have  been  turned  into  vast 
machine  shops,  and  gigantic  combinations  have  been  formed 
of  individuals  and  of  capital.  Tihe  salient  question  of  the  day 
has  become  how  to  give  men  the  best  form  of  education  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  manage  these  combinations  to  the  greatest 
benefit  of  their  people.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  univ^ersity 
to  these  new  conditions  ?  What  can  the  university  do  to  render 
these  interests  more  worthy  of  humanity  and  more  helpful  to 
the  noblest  and  fullest  life?  On  the  other  hand,  what  can  the 
university  do  to  make  these  business  interests  themselves  more 
efficient  so  as  to  assure  their  victory  in  the  field  of  ever-increas- 
ing international  competition? 

The  efficiency  of  the  American  educational  system  which  I 
have  been  able  to  follow  closely  during  the  last  twenty  years 
must  strike  any  student  interested  in  the  problems  of  education 
and  of  national  economy  most  forcibly.  One  of  Germany's 
leading  scientists  and  university  professors,  greatly  interested 
in  the  scientific  development  of  the  United  States,  recently 
pointed  out  the  marked  progress  of  her  universities.  In 
some  fields  the  Americans,  he  stated,  were  leading  Ger- 
many— for  instance,  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy,  for 
which  they  possess  excellent  institutes  and  teachers.  .Also 
in  the  ilieological  and  philosophical  sciences  they  are  showing 
marked  progress.  In  announcing  his  intention  to  visit  Amer- 
ica, the  professor  stated  that  he  did  not  come  to  teach  the 
American  people,  but  to  learn  from  them. 

What  has  especially  impressed  me  during  my  visits  to  the 
American  centers  of  learning  is  the  large  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes.  Some  of  their  buildings  are  truly 
magnificent ;  all  are  equipped  with  the  most  approved  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  sanitary  arrangements.  The  professors  and 
teachers  are  inspired  with  the  keenest  enthusiasm,  and  among 
the  students  I  noticed  everywhere  a  deep  and  sincere  longing 
for  knowledge.  The  men  whom  your  educational  methods  have 
developed  show  two  distinct  sides.    They  are  men  of  profound 
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learning  and  high  academic  attainments ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  possess  the  extraordinary  initiative  and  organizing  capac- 
ity of  the  qualified  business  man.  They  are  ever  ready  to  step 
into  the  arena  of  public  affairs  and  give  the  people  the  advan- 
tage of  their  learning  and  experience  in  a  most  unselfish  way. 

Every  American  university,  it  seems  to  me,  is  built  up  on 
the  motto:  **Mens  sana  in  corpore  s<mo.*'  The  spacious,  airy 
lecture  rooms;  the  palatial,  well-equipped  gymnasiums;  the 
perfect  playgrounds;  the  marble  swimming  pools;  and  the 
club  rooms  and  dining  halls,  with  their  air  of  refinement — all 
this  is  inducive  to  cultivating  the  best  physical  health,  without 
which  the  perfect  mental  equilibrium  is  impossible.  Your  keen 
interest  in  sports  has  produced  and  is  producing  a  virile  race, 
self-reliant  with  its  best  individual  qualities  developed. 

As  to  the  training  and  education  a  young  man  should  re- 
ceive to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  him  to  grapple  with  the  new 
social  conditions  there  are  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany  certain  doubts.  Some  men  of  fame  and  experience 
are  pointing  out  that  the  university  does  not  equip  its  gradu- 
ates to  be  workers  in  the  world's  hard  work.  But  these  men, 
i  am  happy  to  say,  seem  to  be  in  the  minority.  If  we  count  the 
number  of  men  of  university  training  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Germany  during  the  last  three  decades,  we  clearly  see  that 
our  peoples  have  made  up  their  minds  that  higher  education 
has  come  to  stay.  The  proportion  of  persons  of  university 
training  in  these  two  countries — which  are  the  most  energetic 
in  educational  work — is  ever  increasing.  We  are  now  almost 
surprised  to  behold  how  slow  we  have  been  in  casting  off  habits 
which  now  to  us  seem  almost  mediaeval.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the 
sacred  university  traditions  of  the  Fatherland  which  you  have 
chosen  as  yours,  we  need  not  fear  that  this  modernization  of 
higher  education  will  mean  the  loss  of  these  traditions.  There 
is  no  reason  why  scholarship  should  fall  because  industry  and 
science  are  rising. 

The  best  answer  to  the  pessimist  who  warns  his  young  friend 
to  beware  of  the  college,  which  retards  and  even  cripples  his 
career,  is  to  look  up  the  rolls  of  our  leading  universities  and  the 
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account  of  the  lives  of  their  graduates.  Neither  here  nor  in  my 
own  country  have  I  met  a  graduate  who  regretted  his  univer- 
sity education  or  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  heard  only  expressions  of  regret  by  men  who  are 
members  of  the  still  amazingly  large  army  of  the  untrained. 
Of  course  boys  who  dislike  study  or  who  are  indolent  should 
never  be  selected  for  a  higher  education  which  is  apt  to  make 
them  pessimists  or  social  rebels.  Whether  a  boy  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  higher  education  or  not  is  a  personal  question  alto- 
gether. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  alone  is 
of  but  secondary  value  as  regards  the  advantages  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  Its  primary  value  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  thought,  without  which  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  is 
not  possible.  A  trained  mind  teaches  you  to  discern  and 
appreciate  better  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life.  It 
makes  you  more  reasonable;  above  all,  it  teaches  you  self-con- 
trol, wherein  lie  the  success  of  the  individual  and  the  true 
greatness  of  the  nation. 

Man  can  have  no  more  beautiful  a  life  before  him  than  the 
young  man  of  the  South.  As  proverbial  as  are  the  splen- 
did qualities  of  the  Southern  man  displayed  in  war,  just  as  pro- 
verbial is  the  beauty  of  the  Southern  landscape.  The  era  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  has  arrived,  and  its  latent  treasures 
are  being  developed.  Its  finished  products  of  iron,  steel,  coal, 
coke,  and  cotton  are  already  reaching  practically  every  market 
of  the  world.  New  capital  is  constantly  being  invested,  new 
companies  organized,  and  the  older  ones  are  increasing  their 
capital  stock.  "Go  South*'  is  becoming  the  password  among 
the  able-bodied  men  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
and  looking  for  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory. 

It  requires  no  prophetic  eye  to  see  the  position  which  the 
South  will  occupy  after  the  Panama  Canal  has  drawn  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  closer  to  her  factories  and  seaports,  and  more 
intimately  connected  her  with  your  great  trade  emporium  in  the 
Philippines,  lavishly  endowed  with  limitless  raw  materials. 
What  you  behold  to-day  seems  to  my  eyes  a  shadow  of  what 
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the  future  has  in  store  for  you.  But  you,  my  younger  friends, 
have  a  vast  field  of  work  and  great  responsibilities  before  you. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  on  this  occasion  to  wish  you  well  with  all 
my  heart  and  to  say  one  parting  word  to  those  among  you  who 
are  preparing  to  face  the  life  of  strife:  Follow  the  leadership 
which  stands  for  the  highest  integrity,  the  most  effective  ener- 
gy, and  the  most  earnest  patriotism  in  your  country. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON. 

Poems  of  Tennyson.  Edited  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  D.  Laurancc 
Chambers,  of  Princeton  University.  Athenaeum  Press  Series.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  long  been  known  for  his  Tenny- 
son enthusiasm  and  his  studies  on  the  poet.  No  one  has  been 
more  consistent  and  sincere  in  this  love,  and  no  one  more  sym- 
pathetic in  his  interpretation.  This  life  study  and  love  has 
borne  its  fruits  in  this  new  volume  in  the  Athenoeum  series.  In 
his  preface  Dr.  Van  Dyke  states  that  the  work  was  planned  and 
begun  seven  years  ago  to  meet  a  real  want — viz.,  "to  present  a 
full  and  representative  selection  of  the  best  poems  of  Tenny- 
son, arranged  so  as  to  show  the  variety  of  his  work,  the  growth 
of  his  art,  and  the  qualities  of  his  poetry."  This  it  is  which 
is  undertaken  and  admirably  brought  out  by  the  volume.  Even 
one  well  acquainted  with  Tennyson  will  possibly  be  surprised 
at  the  richness  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression,  and,  taken  all 
in  all,  at  the  happiness  of  the  selecting  and  grouping.  The 
genius  of  Tennyson  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  not  epic  and 
dramatic,  and  this  is  amply  shown  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  divi- 
sions and  selections.  The  first  division,  "Melodies  and  Pic- 
tures,'* is  represented  first  by  the  notable  songs  from  **The 
Princess"  and  other  songs,  and  in  pictures — such  as  "The 
Daisy,"  "The  Eagle,"  "The  Oak,"  "The  Lotos  Eaters,"  and 
"Claribel,"  "Isabel,"  "Mariana,"  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
etc.  The  second  division  is  "Ballads,  Idyls,  and  Character 
Pieces."  Examples  of  the  ballads  are  "The  Lady  of  Shalott," 
"The  May  Queen,"  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  "The 
Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaklava,"  "The  Revenge," 
etc.  As  idyls  there  are  "Dora,"  "The  Indian's  Daughter,"  etc. 
Character  pieces  include  the  classical  subjects  "CEnone," 
"Ulysses,"  "Tithonus,"  "'Lucretius,"  the  "Northern  Farmers" 
(old  and  new  styles),  "Locksley  Hall,"  etc.  Even  the  selections 
from  the  epic  poems  taken  from  "The  Princess,"  "Guinevere,"" 
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and  "Morte  d'Arthur"  show  the  prevailing  lyric  tendency. 
The  fourth  and  last  chief  division  comprises  the  "Personal  and 
Philosophical  Poems/'  in  three  parts.  Those  "Of  the  Poet  and 
His  Art"  are  "The  Poet,"  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  "To  Virgil," 
"Milton,"  etc.  Those  "Of  Patriotism"  are  "To  the  Queen," 
"Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  etc.  Finally  those  "Of  the 
Life  of  the  Spirit"  are  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  "Flower  in  the 
Crannied  Wall,"  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  "Break,  Break, 
Break,"  abundant  selections  from  "In  Memoriam,"  and  finally 
"Crossing  the  Bar."  These  constitute  but  a  few  examples  of  an 
unusually  full  and  rich  volume  of  selections  that  exhibit  well  the 
art  and  quality  of  the  poet.  In  the  introduction  of  one  hundred 
pages  Dr.  Van  Dyke  treats  briefly  but  pointedly  Tennyson's 
Place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  An  Outline  of  Tennyson's 
Life,  Tennyson's  Use  of  His  Sources,  Tennyson's  Revision 
of  His  Text,  The  Classification  of  Tennyson's  Poems,  and  the 
Qualities  of  Tennyson's  Poetry.  In  the  use  of  his  sources  and 
the  revision  of  his  text  the  editor  brings  to  the  student  fresh 
material.  There  are  besides  a  Metrical  Note  and  a  Biblio- 
graphical Note.  The  text  of  selections  is  followed  by  full  Notes 
on  the  Poems,  and  a  classification  of  the  meters  employed  by 
Tennyson,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Chambers.  We  believe 
cordially  that  the  bocJc  will  give  added  impetus  to  Tennyson 
study  and  appreciation,  which  has  somewhat  suffered  eclipse  in 
a  day  given  to  more  complex  poetic  forms,  as  well  as  faiths,  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  the  simpler  melodies  and  musical 
strains  of  song  and  idyl.  But  for  those  students  and  readers 
who  as  yet  do  not  know  and  love  poetry  there  are  fewer  better 
introductions  to  the  uplifting  world  of  poetic  atmosphere,  tem- 
per, and  expression  than  the  best  in  Tennyson ;  and  for  a  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  introduction  to  Tennyson  for  such  a 
student,  none  can  be  commended  more  than  this. 


A  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

Arcades  Ambo.    By  Richard  Mott  Gummere  [and]  Charles  Wharton  Stork. 
Philadelphia:  H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co.     1904. 

"Arcades  Ambo"  is  the  nonchalant  title  of  a  small  volume 
24 
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of  light  verse  by  Richard  Mott  Gummere  and  Charles  Wharton 
Stork,  two  young  college  men  who  have  evidently  enjoyed 
turning  their  favorite  classic  poems  into  a  neat  and  terse  Eng- 
lish form  and  giving  expression  to  their  lighter  moods  in  not 
unmelodious  lyric  strains.  The  preface  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  a  serious  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  them- 
selves as  writers  of  poetry ;  yet  if  we  err  not  in  judgment,  this 
is  but  a  foretrial  of  strength  on  the  birdling's  slightly  feathered 
wings,  and  one  may  look  for  bolder  flights  when  the  plumes 
have  grown  to  greater  length.  Two  of  the  best  of  the  poems, 
a  sonnet  "To  Keats"  and  quatrains  on  "Herrick,"  show  the 
English  influences  that  have  been  most  potent  in  molding  the 
style  of  the  writers.  "A  Song  of  the  South"  shows,  too,  that 
one  of  these  Arcadians  at  least  is  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  Southern  scenes  and  Southern  womanhood. 

Maid  of  th«  Southland, 

Fairest  of  all, 
Soft  from  thy  Southland 

I  hear  the  call; 
Murmur  of  sleeping  streams, 
Low  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
Where  Fancy's  misty  beams 

Tenderly  fall. 

The  book  is  privately  printed  in  a  limited  edition  by  H.  W. 
Fisher  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904.  L.  W.Payne,  Jr. 


SOME  RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  VOLUMES. 
The  Church  and  Its  Organization  in  Primitive  and  Catholic  Timbs. 
By  Walter  LowHe,  M.A.    The  Primitive  Age.     Longmans,  1904. 

This  work,  as  is  indicated  on  its  title-page,  is  an  "interpre- 
tation" of  Rudolph  Sohm's  *'Kirchenrecht,"  which  appeared 
in  1892,  and  which  embodies  many  of  the  results  of  recent 
German  investigation  in  the  field  of  primitive  and  early  Church 
organization.  But  as  interpreted  (and  in  some  points  modi- 
fied) by  Mr.  Lowrie,  Sohm's  work  acquires  an  added  interest 
for  English-speaking  readers,  inasmuch  as  the  volume  before 
us  contains  many  excursus  and  notes  on  certain  matters  of 
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Church  organization,  as  these  have  become  moot  points  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  or 
between  Puritans  and  Anglicans.  "The  present  volume,"  as 
Mr.  Lowrie  says,  while  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  companion 
volume  on  the  later  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  ancient 
Church,  is  yet  "complete  in  itself  as  a  study  of  the  primitive 
institutions  of  the  Church.'* 

Sohm's  general  principle,  which  Mr.  Lowrie  has  adopted, 
is  that  which  is  held  in  common  by  most  German  Protestant 
writers  in  this  field — namely,  that  Christianity  was  not  at  first 
an  "organization"  at  all — i.  e.,  in  a  legalistic  sense.  "There  is 
no  legal  corporate  form  for  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  such 
corporate  reality  as  the  scriptural  figure  indicates"  (p.  loi). 
The  primitive,  spiritual  Christianity  afterwards  hardened  or 
crystallized  into  fixed  legal  forms  of  organization;  and  the 
result  of  this  process  of  "legalization"  is  "Catholicism" — i,  e., 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Among  the  many  topics  of  great  interest  which  the  book 
treats  are  "the  legal  organization  of  the  Church  versus  the 
charismatic" — i.  e.,  the  ministry  or  ministries  which  depended 
upon  personal  spiritual  gifts  rather  than  upon  official  appoint- 
ment, as,  for  example,  the  "order"  of  prophets  in  the  early 
Church.  The  theory  of  the  original  identity  of  "presbyters" 
and  "bishops"  is  examined,  and  is  pronounced  to  have  been 
now  discredited.  Other  topics  treated  of  are  Jesus'  use  of  the 
word  "Church;"  the  apostolic  notion  of  the  Church;  Church 
assemblies,  and  particularly  the  assembly  for  teaching,  under 
v/hich  is  discussed  the  teaching  office,  with  its  grades  (apostles 
and  evangelists,  prophets  and  teachers).  As  to  election  and 
ordination  to  the  teaching  office,  Sohm's  view  (p.  264)  is  that 
'election  and  ordination  has  :  .  .  no  legal  significance,  since 
the  electing  assembly  [in  the  primitive  Church]  does  not 
constitute  a  definite  legal  corporation  or  local  congregation,  the 
very  notion  of  the  individual  Church  being  unknown,  and  only 
the  notion  of  the  whole  Church  being  alive  in  the  consciousness 
of  early  Christianity."  (On  this  view,  we  remark  that  San- 
day  and  Headlam  say  "[It  is]  just  this  part  of  [Sohm's] 
learned  work  that  has  by  no  means  met  with  general  accept- 
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ance."^)  Even  in  relation  to  the  community  which  elects,  the 
election  and  ordination  as  such  confer  no  rights;  the  right  to 
claim  hearing  and  obedience  as  a  teacher  resides  in  the  char- 
isma ;  with  or  without  the  vote  of  the  congregation  that  right 
exists:  but  without  the  charisma  no  vote  can  create  the  right." 

Finally,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  eucharistic  assembly  and 
of  the  (very  great)  significance  of  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  for  Church  order  and  organization.  This  is  treated 
of  in  relation,  first,  to  Church  property;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
respective  offices  of  bishops,  deacons,  and  presbyters,  which 
offices,  says  Sohm,  bear  a  specially  close  and  vital  relation  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "To  supply  the  defect 
of  charismatic  teachers,  bishops  were  elected,  whose  distinctive 
function  it  was  to  preside  at  the  eucharist  and  to  administer 
Church  property"  (p.  331). 

We  think  that  this  book  is  likely  to  create  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion,  inasmuch  as  the  questions  with  which 
it  deals  are  matters  of  such  widespread  interest,  particularly 
at  the  present  time.  We  regard  Mr.  Lowrie's  volume  as  a 
praiseworthy  piece  of  work,  and  as  a  helpful  contribution  to  the 
literature  which  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church. 

In  "Holy  Scripture  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church," 
the  Bishop  Paddock  lectures  for  1903  (Longmans),  Bish- 
op Hall,  of  Vermont,  has  given  us  a  useful  book,  devout 
and  reverent  in  tone,  as  are  all  his  writings,  and  written  in  a 
careful  and  scholarly  manner.  The  subject  is  considered  histor- 
ically, beginning  with  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  then  passing  on  to  consider  its  use  in  the  eucharistic 
office,  and  finally  in  the  daily  services  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Some  helpful  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter, 
both  in  private  devotion  and  in  public  worship.  The  Psalms, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  are  recognized  "as  the  utter- 
ance of  men  specially  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
yet  as  bearing  traces  not  only  of  individual  authorship  but  also 

JThe  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  15  in  the  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary. 
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of  the  age  of  the  world  and  the  stage  of  divine  revelation  to 
which  the  author  belonged."  The  results  of  critical  studies 
are  held  not  to  conflict  with  the  helpful  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  As  to 
the  public  reading  of  the  Bible,  some  practical  suggestions  are 
given.  Correct  and  careful  articulation,  for  example,  is  char- 
acterized as  "a  part  of  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  divine 
word."  We  have  observed  the  following  errors  of  the  printer : 
On  page  67  "hand"  for  "hands,"  and  on  page  128  "our  Lord's 
narrative  of  temptation"  for  "the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
temptation." 

"Miracles  and  Supernatural  Religion,"  by  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Ph.D.  (Macmillan),  is  a  defense  of  the  miraculous,  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  suspension  or  setting  aside  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  rather  as  "the  natural  product  of  exceptionally 
endowed  life"  (p.  126).  "As  to  the  Christian  miracles,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  'mighty  works,'  deemed  by 
many  of  his  contemporaries  superhuman,  were  wrought  by 
Jesus"  (p.  140).  But  the  true  realm  of  the  supernatural  is 
held  to  be  not  the  sphere  of  the  physical,  but  that  of  the  ethical 
and  spiritual.  "The  reality  and  power  of  the  latter  the  author 
holds  to  be  separable  from  all  environment  of  circumstances, 
and  wholly  independent  thereof."  In  the  light  of  advancing 
spirituality,  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, which  as  yet  has  empirical  validity  and  worth,  will 
ultimately  cease  to  be  drawn. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Strong,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  given  us  a  thoughtful  study  of  "Authority  in  the 
Church."  The  consideration  of  the  place  and  value  of  au- 
thority in  the  State,  in  education,  and  in  the  study  of  history 
prepares  the  way  for  the  specific  treatment  of  the  subject  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  the  book.  Authority  in  the  Church  is 
conceived  of  not  as  arbitrary  or  mechanical,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  and  best  experience  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  race,  which  transcends  in  certain  ways  the  limited  ex- 
perience of  the  individual.  An  historical  study  of  the  Church 
as  an  organization  follows,  based  upon  the  record  contained  in 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.    Here, 
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as  throui^hout  the  book,  the  results  of  mature  thought  are 
presented  in  a  clear  and  succinct  form.  Three  chapters  follow 
un  "Authority  and  Outward  Order,"  "Authority  and  the 
Creed,"  and  "Authority  and  Custom."  The  capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Church's  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  is  seen  in  the  promulgation  of  the  statements  of  the 
General  Councils  as  to  the  Person  and  natures  of  Christ ;  while 
an  illustration  of  the  false  use  of  such  authority  is  seen  in  the 
imposition  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (which  is  based 
upon  a  particular  and  controvertible  metaphysical  theory)  as 
a  matter  of  faith.  "The  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  truth  is  paternal  rather  than  judicial  [p.  132] ;  ...  it  is 
best  declared  by  the  vindication  of  its  truth  to  the  reason  and 
consciences  of  men." 

"Patristic  Study,"  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  like  Dr. 
Strong's  "Authority  in  the  Church,"  forms  one  of  the  series  of 
"Handbooks  for  the  Clergy"  published  by  Longmans.  It  is 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and,  while  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  clergymen  of  the 
Anglican  communion,  is  likely  to  prove  helpful  to  many  others 
to  whom  the  early  Christian  literature  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
As  the  author  says,  "The  Fathers  are  often  quoted,  but  in  the 
hurry  of  the  times  they  are  perhaps  seldom  read."  As  monu- 
ments of  Christian  thought  in  the  first  generations  of  the 
Church's  life,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  of  perennial  in- 
terest and  importance.  "The  Fathers,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  are  the  great  champions  of  orthodox  belief,  whose 
writings  became  the  standard  of  Catholic  truth."  After  re- 
viewing (with  necessary  brevity,  but  at  the  same  time  in  his 
well-known  scholarly  fashion)  the  writers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. Dr.  Swete  proceeds  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  little 
volume  to  give  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
using  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  for  the  special  purposes  of 
the  student  in  different  lines  of  religious  and  theological  study, 
and  adds  a  useful  bibliography  of  "Patristics." 

"The  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord/'  by  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D.   (Longmans).     This  little  book  is  a  defense 
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of  the  historical  character  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ 
and  of  its  importance  as  a  matter  of  Christian  faith.  It  is 
shown  that  faith  in  the  Virgin-birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  in 
the  early  Church  universally  held  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
Christian  belief;  the  New  Testament  evidence  for  this  article 
of  the  Creed  is  clearly  brought  out,  and  finally  the  theological 
bearing  of  the  Virgin-birth  is  considered. 

"The  Blessed  Life:  Devotional  Studies  in  the  Beatitudes," 
by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Brett,  is  marked  by  a  devout  and  reverent 
temper,  and  gives  evidence  of  much  spiritual  insight — ^a  use- 
ful book  for  purposes  of  religious  meditation.  In  connection 
with  this  work  of  Mr.  Brett's,  one  is  reminded  of  Darwell 
Stone's  "Outlines  of  Meditations,"  also  published  by  Long- 
mans. The  latter  book  differs  from  the  former  one,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  consists  merely  of  outline  frameworks  for  medi- 
tative thought  upon  certain  scriptural  passages,  while  "The 
Blessed  Life"  is  cast  in  the  form  of  continuous  addresses. 

"The  Church  Catechism"  is  a  late  number  in  the  well-known 
series  of  succinct  summaries  of  statement  in  the  Oxford  Li- 
brary of  Practical  Theology.  The  comparatively  thick  vol- 
ume is  written  by  the  senior  editor  of  the  series,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  E.  Newbolt,  and  is  evidently  treated  from  a  full  heart  and  a 
warm  interest.  The  place  of  the  Catechism  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Individual  and  His  Relation  to  Others, 
the  subjects  of  Faith,  of  Practice,  and  of  Service  are  some  of 
many  topics  treated.  The  discussion  leads  up,  as  to  a  climax 
and  personal  application,  to  thoughts  on  prayer  and  sacraments. 

Written  with  similar  purpose  are  two  booklets:  "Into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  Prayers  and  Devotions  for  Private  Use  at 
Home  and  in  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Wakeford,  of  Liver- 
pool, a  tiny  but  dainty  book,  and  "The  Altar  Steps,  A  Plain 
Study  of  the  Communion  Service  for  Confirmation  Classes 
and  Communicants,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Reazor,  of  Orange. 
N.J. 

"The  Parables  of  Man  and  God,"  by  Harold  B.  Shepheard, 
is  dedicated  to  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  instinct  for  the  higher  life  is  regarded  as  inevitable, 
and  parables  are  possible  to  the  sense  of  reality,  a  revelation 
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to  man  of  the  thought  of  God  in  terms  fit  for  man's  under- 
standing, which  point  to  a  more  perfect  human  life.  The 
progress  is  from  science  or  external  knowledge,  through  reason 
or  philosophy  to  religion,  defined  as  the  relations  between  man 
and  God.  William  S.  Bishop. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Psychology:  An  Elementary  Treatise  with  Some  Practical 
Applications.  Bjr  Joslah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Historjr 
of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  Teachers*  Professional  Library, 
Macmillan,  1903. 

Experimental  Psychology  and  Its  Bearing  upon  Culture.  By  ^George 
Malcolm  Stratton,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of 
the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  University  of  California.  Macmil- 
lan, 1903. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Royce  has  given  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive presentation  of  psychology  in  a  form  which  embodies 
the  results  of  recent  investigation  and  discussion.  Beginning 
with  "the  physical  signs  of  the  presence  of  mind/'  and  "the 
nervous  conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  mind,"  he  then 
proceeds  to  trace  the  general  features  of  conscious  life.  These 
are  divided  under  the  heads  of  (i)  Sensitiveness,  (2)  Do- 
cility, and  (3)  Mental  Initiative.  "The  so-called  will  and 
intellect  of  ordinary  psychological  study  are  but  two  aspects 
of  a  single  process."  A  significant  point  is  made  (p.  12): 
"The  study  of  neurological  facts  has,  although  very  great,  still 
only  relative  value  for  the  psychologist."  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  Inhibition  is  found  on  page  70,  fol.  "What,  in  any 
situation,  we  are  restrained  from  doing  is  as  important  to  us 
as  what  we  do"  (p.  71).  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the 
analysis  (in  chapter  iv.)  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  as  not 
only  simultaneous  but  successive.  In  the  chapter  we  note  a 
valuable  criticism  of  the  theory  of  our  mental  life  as  being  a 
complex  consisting  of  "elementary"  sensations  and  feelings. 

A  distinct  advantage  which  the  present  volume  may  claim 
over  some  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  is  that  psycho- 
logical questions  are  here  discussed  from  the  purely  psycho- 
logical standpoint;  it  is  a  decided  relief  to  find  that  the  dis- 
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cussion  is  not  obscured  or  overburdened  with  metaphysics. 
One  point  by  way  of  criticism  upon  the  form  in  which  the  book 
is  cast :  we  think  it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  if  the  sections 
were  numbered  according  to  the  chapters  in  which  they  stand. 

Professor  Stratton  has  given  us  in  a  readable  form  much  of 
the  results  of  contemporary  work  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tories of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  Among  many  matters 
of  interest  discussed  is  "the  evidence  for  unconscious  ideas" 
(Chapter  IV.).  Prof.  Stratton's  conclusion  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  substantially  identical  with  Dr.  Royce's)  is  that  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  in  support  of  the  existence  of  uncon- 
scious ideas  is,  after  all,  unconvincing.  Under  the  head  of 
"the  enjoyment  of  sensations  and  their  forms,"  the  distinction 
between  psychology  and  aesthetics  is  well  drawn  (p.  227). 
On  page  313  an  interesting  question  is  raised — namely.  Are 
psychological  laws  subject  to  amendment?  The  author  holds 
that  there  are  distinct  indications  of  such  a  possibility. 

Finally,  as  against  those  who  object  to  experimental  psy- 
chology on  the  ground  that  it  is  "a  psychology  without  a  soul," 
the  author  indicates  "the  spiritual  implications  of  the  experi- 
mental work."  Indirectly  the  work  ought  to  strengthen  our 
confidence  in  spiritual  things.  It  is,  itself,  a  sign  of  growing 
interest  in  the  mind,  and  will  react  on  and  stimulate  the  interest 
from  which  it  springs.  It  is  already  assisting  us  to  recover 
from  that  almost  exclusive  attention  that  has  been  given  for 
so  many  years  to  "the  parts  of  nature  that  are  below  the  human 
plane"  (pp.  313  and  314).  W.  S.  B. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  whose  "Epic  and  Romance"  made  him 
at  once  master  of  the  field  of  early  Germanic  poetry,  was  the 
natural  person  to  whom  was  assigned  the  volume  on  "The 
Dark  Ages"  (Scribners),  dealing  with  the  earliest  or  intro- 
ductory term  in  "Periods  of  European  Literature."  The  gen- 
eral editor  of  the  series,  Professor  Saintsbury,  had  already 
treated  the  immediately  following  period,  "The  Flourishing 
of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory."  For  the  Mediaeval 
age — i.  e,y  after  iioo— is  clearly  divided  from  the  Dark  Age 
before  i  lOO,  "the  centuries  of  the  barbarian  migration  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Romance  literatures  or  of  the  kind 
of  civilization  that  is  implied  in  them." 

The  great  body  of  the  literature  of  the  North,  in  this  age, 
is  the  Tfcutonic  alliterative  verse — definite  in  character  and 
original  in  medium,  with  new  languages  and  a  new  subject- 
matter.  The  literature  of  the  South  is  still  in  Latin,  descend- 
ed without  interruption  from  classical  times,  as  the  conserver 
of  classical  traditions  in  education  and  culture.  Consequent- 
ly, after  Mr.  Ker's  brief  but  lucid  Introduction,  his  chapters 
fall  readily  into  "The  Elements,"  "Latin  Authors,"  "The  Teu- 
tonic Languages,"  and,  in  a  final  general  chapter,  **Ireland 
and  Wales;  Greece;  The  Romance  Tongue." 

The  most  typical  feature  of  the  Latin  literature  of  this  pe- 
riod is  the  popular  Latin  verse — the  hymns,  the  sequences, 
and  even  Latin  versions  of  Northern  themes  in  epic  forms. 
The  old  German  epic  frag^ments  of  the  battle  between  Hilde- 
brand  and  Hadubrand,  his  son — eventually  the  "Sohrab  and 
Rustam"  story — and  the  pagan  "Muspilli"  description  of  the 
end  of  the  world ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Beowulf"  and  "Battle  of 
Maldon ;"  the  Icelandic  sagas  of  the  "Elder  Edda" — comprise 
the  heart  of  the  discussion  of  the  chapter  on  "The  Teutonic 
Languages."  The  Icelandic  material  is  treated  more  at  length 
and  in  some  detail  because  not  so  well  known.     Merely  the 
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general  results  and  tendencies  of  the  contributions  of  the  Celtic 
genius  in  Ireland  and  Wales  are  illustrated;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  influence  of  Greece  in  the 
Dark  Ages  and  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  early  French 
epic. 

"The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  translated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Wolfflin, 
Professor  of  Art-History  at  Berlin  University,  purports  to  be 
a  "Handbook  for  Students  and  Travelers/'  It  is  a  book  for  the 
general  reader  as  well.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  chapters 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Part  second  comprises  chapters 
on  the  New  Feeling,  the  New  Beauty,  and  the  New  Pictorial 
Form.  It  is  wholly  with  problems  of  form  that  the  author 
deals,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  question  of  color 
and  the  other  artistic  phenomena  of  the  Renaissance  period; 
and  his  treatise  is  on  composition  or  design  and  a  guide  to  the 
purpose  of  those  Florentine  and  Roman  painters  who  relied 
upon  pure  design  rather  than  upon  color  and  chiaro-oscuro  for 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  He  bases  his  study  of  the 
period  upon  the  works  of  these  great  masters,  rather  than  upon 
their  lives,  and  of  these  works  the  reader  is  happy  in  the  numer- 
ous reproductions  presented.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  writes  a  brief  prefatory  note. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Lec- 
turer on  American  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  to  historical  science  in  this  country 
is  incalculable.  His  work  in  the  Historical  Society  of  his 
State  is  one  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  As  a 
writer  of  historical  monographs  he  has  been  indefatigable. 
"Down  Historic  Water  Ways,"  "The  Story  of  Wisconsin," 
"Stories  of  the  Badger  State,"  "Father  Marquette,"  "Daniel 
Boone,"  "History  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin" — this  is 
but  a  partial  list  of  his  published  books.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  the  editor  of  six  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
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Collection,  seventy-three  volumes  of  "The  Jesuit  Relations," 
"Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,"  and  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  historical  literature.  His  most  recent  work  as  editor 
is  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "A  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast 
Country  in  America,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  being  re- 
printed from  the  second  London  issue  of  1698,  with  fac- 
similes of  original  title-pages,  maps,  and  illustrations,  and 
the  addition  of  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index."  Hennepm 
was  a  Franciscan  Recollet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  associated  with 
pioneers  and  explorers  in  New  France  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  As  missionary  he  had  some  wonderful  experiences; 
but  as  the  narrator  of  these  experiences  in  his  "Description 
da  la  Louisiane"  (1682),  in  his  "Nouvelle  Decouverte" 
(1697),  and  in  his  "Nouveau  Voyage"  (1698),  he  was  guilty 
of  'inexcusable  and  bungling  mendacity."  Nevertheless,  in 
Mr.  Thwaites's  opinion,  his  works  are  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  sources  of  American  history,  deserving  study 
and  furnishing  rare  entertainment  to  the  reader;  and  of  the 
three  works  the  editor  regards  the  "Nouvelle  Decouverte,"  as 
it  appeared  in  its  English  version  in  1698,  the  most  satis- 
factory. Its  value  as  a  contribution  to  American  history  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  Mr.  Thwaites's  editorial  labors,  and  by 
the  "Bibliographical  Data"  ("the  first  accurate  bibliograpfiy 
of  Hennepin  which  has  thus  far  been  published"),  furnished 
by  Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New 
York.  The  publishers  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago)  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  present  the  volumes  in 
a  style  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  work. 


Optimism,  and  a  courageous  fronting  of  the  problems  and 
perplexities  in  life  pervade  all  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke.  These  qualities  stand  out  markedly  in  an 
attractive  booklet,  "Joy  and  Power :  Three  Messages  with  One 
Meaning''  (New  York :  Crowell).  The  titles  of  the  three  mes- 
sages are:  The  Battle  of  Life,  The  Good  Old  Way,  and  Opti- 
mism. 

A  very  practical  illustration  of  these  principles  is  furnished 
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in  "Optimism,"  an  essay  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  another  dainty 
booklet  by  the  same  publishers,  with  portrait  frontispiece.  The 
remarkable  story  of  the  young  author's  life  and  achievement, 
despite  being  both  deaf  and  blind,  is  here  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  may  be  termed  her  creed  of  cheerfulness,  based 
on  her  experience  and  her  readings  from  books. 


The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received: 
Bibliography  and  Indexes: 

"Writings  on  American  History,  1902."  An  attempt  at  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  United  States  history,  published  dur- 
ing the  year  1902,  and  some  memoranda  on  other  portions  of  America, 
by  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson  and  Anson  Ely  Morse.  Pages,  294. 
(The  Library  Book  Store,  Princeton,  N.  J.) 

"The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1903/'  including  periodicals,  essays,  etc., 
with  Author-Index,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  etc.,  edited  by  W.  I. 
Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker,  New  York.    Pages,  279. 

"A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Works  on  English  History  in  the  Library 
of  the  Society,"  by  Asa  C.  Tilton.    State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
Bulletin  of  InformaHon^  No.  21,  June,  1904.    Pages,  32. 
AM.0RICAN   History  : 

"The  Trans-Isthmian  Canal,"  a  study  in  American  diplomatic  history, 
1825-1904,  by  Charles  Henry  Huberich,  Austin,  Tex.,  1904.    Pages,  31. 

"Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,"  1902-03,  by  Dunbar  Rowland, 
Director,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1903.    Pages,  61. 

"A   Mississippi   View  of  Race   Relations  in  the   South,"  by  Dunbar 
Rowland,  read  before  the  Alumni  Associaton  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, June  3,  1902.    Pages,  21. 
Economics  and  Sociology  : 

"Problems  of  the  Present  South,"  a  discussion  of  certain  of  the  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  political  issues  of  the  Southern  States,  by  Edgar 
Carder  Murphy,  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board.  Pages,  335.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

"Mankind  in  the  Making,"  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Pages,  400.     (Scribners.) 

Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  new  and  condensed  edition,  with 
preface  and  introduction,  by  Hector  MacPherson,  author  of  "Thomas 
Carlyle,"  "Adam  Smith,"  and  "Herbert  Spencer."  Pages,  232. 
(Crowell.) 

"Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Unionism,"  David  M.  Parry  to  Organized 
Labor,  from  the  Citizens*  Industrial  Association,  Indianapolis.    Pages,  30. 
Education  : 

"Proceedings  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,"  the 
Sixth  Session,  Richmond,  Va.,  April  22  to  April  24,  and  at  the  University 
of  Virgina,  April  25,  1903.    Pages,  269. 
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"The  Work  and  Influence  of  Hampton/'  addresses  by  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, Charles  W.  Eliot,  H.  B.  Frissell,  and  Booker  T.  Washington.  Pages, 
38. 

"Alabama's  First  Question:  Local  Support  for  Local  Schools,"  letters 
by  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Phillips,  and  others. 
Pages,  44. 

The  Educational,  Editors,  Z.  McGhee  and  others,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
Vol.  in.,  No.  I.,  March,  1904.    Pages,  24, 

The  Park  Review,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  Park  College,  Edited  by 
Thomas  Gregory  Hurt,  Vol.  V.,  No.  3,  April,  1904,  Parkville,  Mo. 
Pages,  64. 

"College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  1906-1908,"  For  Study  and 
Practice.  Burke's  "Conciliation,"  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar,"  Mil- 
ton's Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's  "Addison"  and  "Johnson,"  in  one  vol- 
ume.   Eclectic  English  Classics.     (American  Book  Company.) 

College  Entrance  Requirements.  Burke  on  "Conciliation,"  by  Professor 
Macdonald,  of  Brown  University:  Macaulay's  "Milton,"  by  L,  Gulick, 
of  the  Lawrenccville  School;  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Mamer,"  by  W.  L. 
Cross,  of  Yale.  In  Gateway  Series.  General  Editor,  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

The  Dedication  of  the  (jermanic  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 
Pages,  59.     (German- American  Press,  Philadelphia.) 

Lockwood  and  Emerson's  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  revised  for 
use  in  the  schools  of  Tennessee,  by  J.  W.  Sewell,  of  the  Fogg  High 
School,  Nashville.    Pages,  354.     (Ginn.) 

Literaturb: 

"A  History  of  English  Poetry,"  by  W.  J.  Courthope,  late  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Vol.  II.,  The  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation:  Influence  of  the  Court  and  the  Universities.  Pages,  429. 
(Macmillan.) 

"The  Dark  Ages,"  by  W.  P.  Ker,  Professor  in  University  College, 
London,  Vol.  I.  of  Periods  of  European  Literature,  Edited  by  Professor 
Saintsbury.    Pages,  361.     (Scribners.) 

"Jeremy  Taylor,"  by  Edmund  Gosse,  in  English  Men  of  Letters,  Ed- 
ited by  John  Morley.     Pages,  234.     (Macmillan.) 

"Le  Morte  Arthur,"  a  romance  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  Reedited 
from  MS.  Harley  2252,  in  the  British  Museum,  with  introduction,  notes, 
glossary,  and  index  of  names,  by  Prof.  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Pages,  148.  (Early  English  Text  Society, 
London.) 

Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Julius  Casar,"  "Hamlet,"  "Othel- 
lo," "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "The  Tempest."  New  revised  editions, 
by  William  J.  Rolfe.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.     (American  Book  Co.) 

The  Temple  School  Shakespeare,  with  notes,  introduction,  glossary, 
and  illustrations  from  contemporary  prints:  "The  Tempest,"  Edited  by 
Oliphant  Smeaton,  with  eight  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane:  "Macbeth," 
Edited  by  George  Smith,  Examiner  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  with 
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five  illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson;  "Julius  Caesar,"  Edited  by  Dr.  F. 
Armytage-Morley,  with  five  illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  (Henry 
Holt.) 

"Essays  of  Charles  Lamb,"  selected  and  edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Wauchope,  of  the  South  Carolina  College.  Pages, 
413.     (Ginn.) 

"Beowulf,"  translated  in  prose  by  Prof.  Clarence  G.  Child,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Riverside  Literature  Classics,  No.  159.  Paper, 
15  cents.    Pages,  93.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"William  Hickling  Prescott,"  by  Rolo  Ogden,  of  the  New  York 
Post;  "Francis  Parkman,"  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  in  American  Men  of 
Letters  Series.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,"  based  on  Professor  Child's 
larger  selected  work  and  arranged  and  edited  by  Helen  Child  Sargent 
and  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  of  Harvard.  Cambridge  Poets  Series,  Edited 
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OXTERBURN:  A  BATTLE  AND  TWO  BALLADS. 

The  names  of  Percy  and  Douglas  evoke  a  whole  world  of 
heroic  action  to  us  who  know  them  only  in  books.  Xhey  sig- 
nifiedy  naturally,  much  more  to  the  English  herdsman  whose 
cattle  the  Douglas  had  driven  to  the  Tweed,  to  the  Scottish 
farmer  whose  son  had  fallen  on  the  Tyne.  Their  legend  is 
epic  in  the  North  Country,  as  that  of  Roland  in  France,  or 
that  of  the  Cid  Campeador  in  Spain.  Nor  have  the  Percy  and 
the  Douglas  lacked  their  poets.  Border  tradition  long  remem- 
bered their  deeds,  which  nameless  minstrels  early  put  into  song. 
But,  unlike  Roland  and  the  Cid,  these  border  heroes  are  near 
enough  our  own  times  to  have  had  their  chroniclers  also.  We 
know  in  some  detail  the  facts  of  the  war  they  waged  across 
the  ''debatable  land."  We  have,  then,  in  their  case,  a  rare 
facility  for  confronting  tradition  with  history — ^the  fact  as  it 
actually  was  with  the  fact  as  the  heart  of  a  people  declared 
it  should  be.  Of  many  fights  in  which  a  Percy  met  a  Douglas, 
that  of  Otterbum  has  left  the  deepest  mark  alike  on  history  and 
on  legend.  Sir  John  Froissart^  tells  the  whole  story  as  he 
had  it  from  combatants  of  both  sides.  The  famous  ballads 
of  "Otterbum"  and  the  "Hunting  of  the  Cheviot"  (Chevy 
Chase)  represent  in  different  stages  the  tradition  of  this 
battle  which  obtained  for  two  centuries  and  more  in  Nor- 
thumberland. 

^I  have  used  the  translation  of  Lord   Berneis  as  edited  bgr  Mr.  G. 
C  Macanlay. 
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The  Battle. 

About  midsutmner  of  the  year  1388  the  Earl  of  Fife  and 
the  bastard  Archibald  Douglas  led  a  great  army  into  England 
by  the  west  They  slew  and  burned  as  they  went,  till  they 
reached  Carlisle;  and  there  we  leave  them,  for,  if  they  won 
great  booty,  they  got  little  glory.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
followers  of  James  Douglas,  who  advanced  through  Bambor- 
oughshire  to  prevent  an  English  counter  invasion  by  the  east 

The  Douglas  force  was  small — some  three  hundred  lances, 
knights,  and  squires,  and  three  thousand  common  soldiers,  all 
well-mounted.  Passing  the  Tyne  unfought,  before  the  English 
were  aware  of  his  movements  he  had  pillaged  the  fertile  bish- 
opric of  Durham  up  to  the  walls  of  its  episcopal  dty.  The 
smoke  of  burning  villages  first  told  the  story  to  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  captain  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  warden  of  the  March- 
C8|  as  he  lay  at  Newcastle.  He  dared  not  venture  into  the  open, 
lor  he  thought  the  great  army  was  before  him.  But  the  Douglas 
was  of  no  mind  to  withdraw  with  his  enemy  unbraved.  He 
recrossed  the  Tjyne  unhindered  and  camped  before  Newcastle, 
"and  there  rested  and  tarried  two  days,  and  every  day  thqr 
scrimmished."  In  one  of  these  single  combats  the  seasoned 
Marchman  Douglas  won  the  pennant  of  young  Harry  Percy, 
whom  he  taunted  in  these  words :  "Sir,  I  shall  bear  this  token 
of  your  prowess  into  Scotland  and  shall  set  it  on  high  on  my 
castle  of  Dalkeith,  that  it  may  be  seen  afar  off."  "Sir," 
quoth  Sir  Henry,  "ye  may  be  sure  that  ye  shall  not  pass  the 
bounds  of  this  country  till  ye  be  met  withal  in  such  wise  that 
ye  shall  make  none  avaunt  thereof."  "Well,  sir,"  quoth  the 
Earl  Douglas,  "come  this  night  to  my  lodging  and  seek  for 
your  pennon.  I  shall  set  it  before  my  lodging  and  see  if  ye 
will  come  and  take  it  away."  The  proud  challenge  ranained 
for  the  time  unanswered;  the  pennon  stood  all  night  before 
Douglas's  pavilion,  while  Percy  chafed  within  the  waUs  of 
Newcastle. 

The  Scottish  raiders  had  accomplished  their  end,  forestalling 
an  English  invasion ;  they  had  kept  within  stone  walk  a  vastly 
superior  force;  their  leader  had  won  in  single  combat  the  pen- 
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non  of  the  English  captain;  having  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
a  smiling  fortune,  it  was  high  time  to  secure  themselves  be- 
fore her  face  should  change.  The  next  day  they  marched 
to  the  northwest  unmolested,  stormed  the  castle  of  Pontland 
and  burned  it,  with  its  dependent  village.  This  only  by  the 
way,  for  they  lodged  at  nightfall  before  the  castle  and  town 
of  Otterburn,  thirty  miles  from  Newcastle.  That  night,  after 
an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  castle,  the  Scotch  lords  in 
council  were  for  withdrawing  "fair  and  easily  toward  Car- 
lisle" and  the  main  force.  It  was  sound  advice,  but  the  Doug- 
las would  none  of  it,  choosing  rather  to  await  Percy,  whom 
he  had  challenged.  The  more  chivalric  counsel  prevailed. 
The  army  threw  up  lodges  of  boughs  in  a  position  well  pro- 
tected by  marshes,  and  prepared  to  storm  Otterburn  Castle  at 
daybreak. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  his  brother  Ralph 
had  urged  that  the  Scots  be  sharply  followed  and  the  shame 
of  the  captured  pennon  retrieved.  More  prudent  heads,  mis- 
trusting a  ruse  to  draw  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  the  full 
Scottish  army,  restrained  with  difficulty  their  impetuous  lead- 
er. "It  were  better,"  they  said,  "to  lose  a  pennon  than  two  or 
three  hundred  knights  and  squires  and  put  all  our  country  in 
adventure."  The  captain  must  recognize  the  force  of  such 
words,  however  much  the  knight  (Hotspur  already  except  in 
name)  were  stung  by  them.  Imagine,  then,  the  joy  of  the 
Percy,  when  country  folk  came  in  to  tell  that  the  Scots  were 
in  small  force  and  might  be  overtaken  at  Otterburn  that  very 
night  Upon  the  hour  he  set  out  with  six  hundred  spears, 
knights,  and  squires,  and  eight  thousand  footmen,  nearly 
thrice  the  Scottish  force. 

The  English,  being  much  delayed  by  the  footmen,  reached 
Otterburn  late  in  the  evening.  "The  night  was  far  on,  but  the 
moon  shone  so  bright  as  an  it  had  been  in  a  manner  day,"  says 
Froissart.  "It  was  in  the  month  of  August  and  the  weather 
fair  and  temperate."  Mistaking  the  servants'  lodges  at  the 
entrance  of  the  marsh  for  the  tents  of  the  knights,  the  North 
Country  men  gave  battle  without  any  well-conceived  plan.    A 
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rabble  of  panic-stricken  hostlers  and  variets  swept  back  upon 
the  tents  of  the  Scottish  men-at-arms,  though  a  few  of  these 
humbler  warriors  stood  bravely  against  Percy's  overwhelming 
numbers.  Confusion  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  camp — a  moment 
only,  for  the  Douglas  had  anticipated  just  such  an  attack. 
Following  the  preconcerted  plan,  the  whole  Scottish  army 
withdrew  to  a  "little  moimtain,"  formed,  and  bore  down  on 
the  English  in  flank.  The  field  was  stoutly  contested,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  English  told  heavily  in  their  favor,  and  the 
Douglas  in  turn  had  lost  his  banner  were  it  not  for  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hepboum  and  Sir  Patrick  his  son,  who  "in  the  rescuing 
thereof  did  such  feats  of  arms  that  it  was  greatly  to  their  rec- 
ommendation and  to  their  heirs'  forever  after." 

The  issue  long  remained  doubtful.  There  was  gallant  fight- 
ing on  either  hand.  Douglas,  seeing  his  men  at  disadvantage, 
cut  his  way  deep  into  the  press  of  English  with  a  two-handed 
battle-ax,  outstripping  all  his  bodyguard  except  a  single  knight 
and  a  chaplain,  who  dealt  as  shrewd  a  blow  as  his  lord.  For  a 
moment  the  crowd  parted  before  the  flashing  ax;  another  mo- 
ment and  the  Douglas  had  paid  the  penalty  of  reckless  daring. 
He  fell  almost  unheeded,  pierced  by  three  English  lances. 
The  foe  passed  on  ignorant  of  the  advantage  they  had  gained. 
By  him  lay  Sir  William  Hart,  pierced  with  many  wounds; 
over  him  the  priest.  Sir  William  of  North  Berwick,  "a  tall 
man  and  a  hardy,"  stood  oflf  a  thievish  pack  of  camp  followers. 
That  deed  won  him  later  the  archdiaconate  of  Aberdeen. 

When  the  lords  of  Scotland  reached  their  chief  they  found 
him  in  evil  case.  It  was  Sir  John  Sinclair  who  first  asked  how 
he  did.  "Right  evil,  cousin,"  quoth  the  earl,  "but,  thanked  be 
God,  there  hath  been  few  of  my  ancestors  that  hath  died  in 
their  beds ;  but,  cousin,  I  require  you  to  think  to  revenge  me. 
...  I  pray  you  to  raise  up  my  banner,  which  lieth  on  the 
ground,  and  my  squire  Davie  Collemaine  slain;  but,  sirs, 
show  ye  neither  to  friend  nor  foe  in  what  case  ye  see  me  in ; 
for  if  my  enemies  knew  it  they  would  rejoice,  and  our  friends 
discomforted."  The  Sinclairs  and  Sir  James  Lindsay  ad- 
vanced, raising  the  cry  of  "Douglas !"    On  all  sides  the  Scot- 
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tish  leaders  rallied  to  the  standard.  The  English,  wearied  by 
the  long  march  from  Newcastle,  first  yielded  ground,  then 
broke  and  fled,  leaving  the  two  Percys  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  The  banner  and  the  name  triumphed,  while  the  Doug- 
las lay  dead.  He  who  will  know  the  whole  story  of  the  rout — 
how  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  leading  strong  reenforcements, 
met  the  fugitives  of  Otterbum,  and  his  army  melted  away 
without  his  trying  to  stay  the  panic  (wherein  "a  man  may  con- 
sider the  great  default  that  is  in  men  that  be  abashed  and  dis- 
comforted ;"  for  if  they  had  held  together  they  might  yet  have 
beaten  the  Scots) — he  that  will  learn  who  was  intrepid  in  fight, 
who  magnanimous  in  victory,  may  find  it  all  in  the  living  pages 
of  Froissart.* 

The  victory  of  the  Scots,  if  barren,  was  complete.  By  their 
own  account  they  captured  a  thousand  of  the  English,  wounded 
as  many,  and  killed  some  eighteen  hundred  more,  disabling  in 
all  nearly  one-half  of  the  English  host.  Most  glorious  of  all, 
they  held  for  ransom,  among  other  notable  prisoners,  the  two 
Percys.  Of  the  Scots,  there  was  an  admitted  loss  by  death 
or  capture  of  some  six  hundred.  Since  Bannockburn,  says 
Froissart,  "the  Scots  never  had  journey  [campaign]  so  prof- 
itable to  them."  When  tidings  of  it  came  to  the  great  army  be- 
fore Carlisle,  "how  their  company  had  distressed  the  English- 
men beside  Otterbum,  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  dis- 
pleased in  their  minds  that  they  had  not  been  there." 

The  First  Ballad — Otterburn. 
The  fame  of  this  battle  long  endured  on  the  border  among 

"While  at  Orthex  with  Gaston  de  Foix,  Froissart  took  down  the  tale 
ft-om  the  lips  of  two  squires  of  the  Percy's  host,  one  of  whom  the  sum- 
mer before  had  fallen  prisoner  to  the  Scots.  Later  Froissart  heard 
the  story  of  a  knight  and  a  squire  of  Scotland,  who  passed  through 
Avignon.  Sir  John  dwells  on  the  narrative  with  loving  care,  for  had  he 
not  campaigned  in  Scotland,  where  for  a  fortnight  he  had  found  shelter 
with  Earl  William  Douglas  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeith?  There  he  had 
seen  James,  the  future  hero  of  Otterbum,  "a  fair  young  dhfld."  He 
loved,  too,  the  utter  disinterestedness  of  the  battle.  It  was  clearly  fight- 
ing for  fighting's  sake— a  good  knight's,  not  a  general's,  combat.  Percy 
had  thrown  away  an  army  for  a  pennon,  Douglas  had  given  his  own  life 
and  many  a  valiant  Scot's,  that  the  Percy  might  have  satisfaction. 
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both  conquerors  and  conquered.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Scots  had  no  need  to  magnify  their  victory;  and  the 
absence  of  Scottish  ballads,  except  late  and  justly  suspect  ver- 
sions, renders  the  study  of  the  Scottish  tradition  impossible. 
On  the  English  side  of  the  border  Otterbum  must  have  been 
for  long  a  name  to  pass  in  silence,  though  a  name  unforget- 
table. There  was  consolation  in  just  one  memory — ^the  death 
of  James  Douglas.  In  this  fact  English  chroniclers  found  mit- 
igation of  deplorable  disaster.  Already  Walsingham,  who 
certainly  meant  to  write  true  history,  tells  that  Douglas  fell 
at  Percy's  hands;  and  other  historians  followed  him,  inevita- 
bly; for  with  Dame  Gossip,  says  Mr.  Meredith,  it  is  '^always 
the  biggest  foremost."  L^^end,  her  staider  cousin,  is  no  less  a 
hero  worshiper. 

Legend  mercifully  rectifies  the  outrages  of  fact;  and  border 
song  insensibly  changed  the  bitter  memory  of  Otterbum  into 
one  the  North  ,Q)untry  might  cherish.  This  the  minstrels — 
and  the  minstrels  here  means  the  people  itself — brought  about, 
through  reshaping  the  battle  that  had  been  into  the  battle  that 
should  have  been.  The  well-known  ballad  of  "Otterbum" 
shows  this  process  fully  in  train  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  those  who  were  routed  at  Otterbum.  The 
Douglas,  says  the  ballad,  harried  Northumberland  with  his 
great  host.  When  he  had  stripped  it  bare,  he  defied  Sir  Henry 
Percy  before  Newcastle. 

To  the  Newe  Castell  when  they  cam. 

The  Skottes  they  cryde  on  hyght, 
"Syr  Hary  Perssy,  and  thou  bystc  within. 
Com  to  the  fylde  and  fyght." 

The  Percy  answered  the  challenge  proudly  and  appointed  a 
field  at  Otterbum,  "in  the  hygh  way." 

"There  schall  I  byde  the/'  sayd  the  Dowglas, 

"By  the  fayth  of  my  bodyc:" 
"Thethcr  schall  I  com,"  sayd  Syr  Harry  Perssy, 

"My  trowth  I  plyght  to  the." 

So  the  Douglas  withdrew  to  Otterbum;  and  there,  according 
to  plighted  troth,  the  Percy  followed  him.  The  Scots  were 
nearly  five  to  one.    Of  the  English  there  were 
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But  nyne  thowzand,  ther  was  no  moo, 

The  cronykk  will  not  layne; 
Forty  thowsande  of  Skottes  and  fowre 

That  day  fowght  them  agayne. 

Yet  the  Percy,  observing  a  delicate  scruple — for  the  Douglas 
had  challenged  only  the  force  in  Newcastle — ^refused  proffer^ 
reenforcement,  and  marched  with  only  the  garrison  to  Otter- 
bum  and  to  battle.  The  two  captains  exhort  their  men  to  fight 
stoutly.  The  standards  advance;  cries  of  "Saint  George"  and 
"Saint  Andrew"  fill  the  air. 

The  Uodye  harte  in  the  Dowglas  armes, 

Hys  standerde  stode  on  hye, 
That  every  man  myght  full  well  knowe; 

By  syde  stode  starres  thre. 

The  whyte  lyon  on  the  Ynglyssh  perte. 

For  80th  as  I  yow  sayne, 
The  lucettes  and  the  cressawntes  both; 

The  Skottes  faught  them  agayne. 

Sharp  arrows  fly;  men  at  arms  engage.  The  Percy  and  the 
Douglas  meet,  neither  knowing  the  other,  and  exchange  swing- 
ing blows,  till  the  Percy  deals  the  Douglas  a  deadly  stroke. 

The  sworde  was  scharpe,  and  sore  can  byte, 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne; 
To  the  harte  he  cowde  hym  smyte, 

Thus  was  the  Dowglas  slayne. 

The  battle  raged  stubbornly  about  the  dead  leader,  with 
whom  fell  many  Scottish  knights.  At  length,  the  English 
having  played  havoc  with  the  Scots — 

Of  fowre  and  forty  thowsande  Scottes 
Went  but  eyghtene  awaye. 

While  of  the  English,  too,  there  was  left  only  a  pitiful  rem- 
nant.   "Fyve  hondert  cam  awaye,"  says  the  Ballad. 

The  other  were  slayne  in  the  fylde, 

Cryste  kepe  ther  sowlles  from  wo  I 
S^yng  ther  was  so  fewe  f ryndes 

Agaynst  so  many  a  foa 

A  single  stanza  reviews  the  battle : 
Note.— I  have  used  Prof.  Gnmmere'a  composite  form  of  the  two 
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Thjs  frtye  bygan  at  Otterbome 

Bytwene  the  nyght  and  the  day; 
Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyffe 

And  the  Perssy  was  lede  awaye. 

But  the  Percy  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  Scottish  priscmer. 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery — mark  that  name — and  the  ballad  ends 
with  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  him  who  long  guarded  the  north- 
em  marches : 

Now  let  us  all  for  the  Perssy  praye 

To  Jhesu  most  of  myght, 
To  brynge  hys  sowlle  to  the  blysse  of  heven, 
For  he  was  a  gentyll  knyght 

Here  is  certainly  a  very  diflferent  story  from  Froissart's. 
The  defeat  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  beccmie  the  victory  of 
the  fifteenth.  Only  the  capture  of  the  Percy  clouds  a  day  glo- 
rious in  English  annals.  Facts,  even  deplorable  ones,  that  at- 
tach to  great  names  are  subject  rather  to  attenuation  than  to  ob- 
livion, and  the  capture  of  their  great  leader  was  not  lightly  for- 
gotten in  Northumberland.  To  do  tradition  justice,  if  it  passes 
over  the  fact  at  full  gallop,  it  presents  it  at  least  without  exten- 
uation. Yet  it  curiously  robs  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  of  a  fame 
that  history  has  never  denied  him.  It  was  he  who  took  the 
Percy  with  his  own  hand.  The  ballad  with  a  peculiar  perver- 
sity makes  him  a  prisoner  exchanged  for  his  own  captive.  But 
the  chance  is  that  this  reversal  of  roles  comes  of  no  malice. 
Tradition  might  admit  that  the  Scots  collectively  had  taken  the 
Percy;  no  loyal  North  Countryman  could  concede  for  long  that 
any  individual  Scot — no,  not  the  Douglas  even — ^was  stout 
enough  for  that.  The  Percy's  capture,  then,  became  "deperson- 
alized," granting  the  word,  and  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  simply 
received  his  ballad  fate  with  other  great  Scottish  lords ;  in  fact, 
fares  better  than  most,  for  he  is  only  captured,  not  killed.  It 
seems  almost  a  suspicious  coincidence  that  Sir  John  MaxweU, 
Ralf  Percy's  captor,  appears  in  the  ballad  among  the  Scottish 
slain;  but  I  think  the  change  is  equally  innocent  The  more 
htmiiliating  details  of  the  fight  border  tradition  was  at  no  pains 
to  learn,  or,  learning,  to  remember. 

The  English,  in  fact  about  three  to  one,  appear  in  the  bal- 
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lad  as  one  to  five  against  the  Scots.  Nor  is  this  gross  misrep- 
resentation of  the  truth  so  unnatural  as  it  seems.  There  were 
actually  at  the  time  of  the  battle  upward  of  forty  thousand 
Scots  warring  on  English  soil.  The  Douglas's  small  command 
had  struck  terror  through  two  shires.  Everybody  had  believed 
it  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  the  greater  army,  and  only  on 
the  day  of  the  fight  had  Percy  learned  the  truth.  It  was  not 
human  nature  to  rectify  such  an  error  after  the  Scots  had  won, 
and  all  loyal  North  Countrymen  were  botmd  to  disbelieve  stout- 
ly disquieting  rumors  that  the  enemy  had  been  in  small  force. 

Though  the  Percy  had  never  refused  his  father's  reinforce- 
ments, as  the  ballad  says,  he  had  in  fact  gone  on  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 
The  border  chieftains  did  not  fight  by  appointment;  still  the 
incident  of  the  captured  pennon  made  them  personal  rather 
than  national  foes,  and  gave  to  their  contest  that  essential  char- 
acter of  a  duel  which  tradition  increasingly  emphasized.  As 
for  the  incident  of  the  pennon,  the  pennon  itself  probably  disap- 
peared in  the  confusion  of  battle.  The  Scots  carried  back  no 
visible  token  of  a  discomfiture  which  the  Percy's  rising  fame 
soon  repaired.  The  borderland,  r^;arding  the  incident  as 
closed,  willingly  forgot  it. 

The  ballad  of  Otterburn  represents  the  first  stage  of  the 
legend.  From  a  disastrous  defeat  the  battle  has  become  a 
draw  in  favor  of  the  English,  who  fought  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds;  and  if  the  Percy  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  captured,  it 
was  only  after  James  Douglas  had  fallen  to  his  sword.  Legend 
might  well  have  rested  here;  but  Otterburn  still  contained  fea- 
tures not  wholly  to  the  mind  of  the  border.  A  new  tradition 
was  forming  which  should  set  these  matters  right,  and  the  bal- 
lad of  ''Chevy  Chase"  was  soon  to  give  the  legend  its  classical 
form,  fixing  for  all  time  the  ideal  of  a  border  fight. 

The  Second  Ballad— Chevy  Chase. 

The  second  ballad  has  shifted  the  scene  from  Otterburn,  on 
English  soil,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  Douglas  is  no  longer 
an  invader,  but  a  lord  who  guards  his  own  preserves ;  the  Percy 
is  no  longer  defender  of  Newcastle,  but  a  bold  trespasser  on 
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the  Douglas's  domain.  The  fight  between  the  two  has  lost 
largely  its  national  significance;  the  Percy  kills  the  Douglas 
deer,  the  Douglas  defends  his  rig^t;  the  whole  incident  serves 
merely  to  bring  the  rival  chieftains  face  to  face. 

The  ringing  lines  with  which  the  ballad  opens  cannot  fall  too 
often  on  English  ears : 

The  Perse  owt  off  Noithombarlondc, 

And  avowe  to  God  majd  he 
That  he  wold  hunte  in  the  mowntayna 

Off  Chyviat  within  days  thre, 
In  the  magger  of  doughte  Dogles 

And  all  that  ever  with  hsm  be. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Cheriat 
He  sayd  he  wold  kyll,  and  carry  them  away; 

"Be  my  feth,**  sayd  the  dou^^eti  Doglas  agayn, 
1  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may/' 

For  a  whole  Monday  morning  the  English  hunted  at  will, 
and  the  Percy  was  already  mocking  at  the  Douglas's  forfeited 
wordy  when  a  squire  caught  the  flash  of  Scottish  spear  points, 
and  soon  the  advancing  host.  The  Douglas  in  glittering  armor 
rode  before  his  men.  Boldly  he  challenged  the  trespassers. 
Proudly  the  Percy  gave  back  defiance  for  challenge.  It  were 
pity,  said  Douglas,  that  innocent  blood  should  be  shed  for  this 
personal  grief.  The  Percy  assented  with  a  great  oath ;  and  the 
two  captains  prepared  for  single  combat,  while  their  men  stood 
by.  But  the  Percy  had  reckoned  without  his  host  Before  he 
had  given  or  taken  blow,  a  flight  of  cloth-yard  arrows  hissed 
toward  the  Scottish  line.  His  archers  could  not  abide  the 
event,  with  an  armed  foe  in  range.  The  Scottish  spearmen 
crashed  into  the  mass  of  archers ;  the  battle  of  Cheviot  was  on. 

It  was  no  long  time  before  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  met 
They  smote  each  other 

Tylle  the  bloode  owte  off  thear  baanetes  Kprente, 
As  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayn. 

As  the  Douglas  bid  Percy  yield  him  to  King  James,  a  random 
shaft  pierced  the  Scotsman's  breast  His  last  words  were  those 
of  many  a  stricken  leader: 

"Fyghtc  ye,  my  myrry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 
For  my  lyff-days  ben  gan." 
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Very  touching  is  the  Percy's  lament  for  his  gallant  foe : 

The  Perse  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de; 
He  tooke  the  dede  mane  by  the  hande 

And  sayd,  "Wo  ys  me  for  the! 
To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  I  wolde  have  partyde  with 

My  landes  for  years  thre, 
For  a  better  man,  of  hart  nare  of  hande, 

Was  nat  in  all  the  north  contre." 

As  the  Percy  mused  for  a  little  space,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
who  had  marked  his  lord's  fall,  pushed  through  the  English 
archers  with  couched  lance,  reached  the  Percy,  and  pierced  him 
from  breast  to  back.  The  next  instant  an  English  arrow  quiv- 
ered in  Montgomery's  heart,  and  its  swan  feathers  reddened 
with  his  blood.    Thus  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  fell. 

Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  m  Christiante 
Then  that  day  slan  wear  ther. 

Their  men  fought  on  desperately  through  the  afternoon  into 

the  evening,  and  moonlight  saw  of  fifteen  htmdred  English  only 

seventy-three  survivors ;  of  two  thousand  Scotch,  but  fifty-five. 

There  was  sore  weeping  on  the  border  for  the  death  of  so  many 

brave  men,  a  grief,  too,  that  should  pass  their  own  generation. 

The  chylde  may  rue  that  ys  unbome, 

says  the  balladist,  with  his  nobly  conventional  phrase  for  a  last- 
ing sorrow.  At  Edinburgh  King  James  wrung  his  hands  de- 
spairingly at  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  single  great  captain ;  at 
"lovely  London,"  King  Henry  the  Fourth  swore  revenge  for  a 
brave  leader,  but  felt  his  own  prestige  untouched.  Two  stanzas 
loosely  connected  with  the  ballad  tell  us  that 

Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoughe 
Call  it  the  battell  of  Otterburn. 

And  the  joy  of  the  whole  ballad  to  a  marchman  is  summed  up 
in  the  penultimate  stanza : 

Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  Marche-partes 

Sen  the  Doglas  and  Perse  met, 
But  yt  ys  mervele  and  the  rede  blude  ronne  not. 

As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  leading  of  Addison, 
in  noting  how  the  primitive  ferocity  which  is  not  lacking  in 
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''Chevy  Chase"  is  ennobled  and  beautified  through  chivalric 
valor  and  large  ccmipassion ;  but  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the 
story,  which  differs  alike  from  Froissart's  account  and  from  the 
earlier  tradition  which  we  know  in  the  ballad  of  "Otterbum." 
First  and  most  important  is  the  shifting  of  the  scene  to  Scot- 
land, while  the  whole  incident  of  the  hunting  lends  to  the  bal- 
lad a  motive  at  once  novel  and  picturesque.  Even  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  ballad  is  the  fact  that  both  leaders  fall,  and 
fall,  though  face  to  face  in  mortal  combat,  by  the  blind  chance 
of  battle.  As  in  "Ottcrbum,"  there  is  no  decisive  victory  for 
either  side.  The  Scots  are  still  in  greater  force,  but  the  dispar- 
ity is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  before.  Fifteen  hundred 
against  two  thousand  is  a  fight  on  nearly  equal  terms.  The 
numbers  on  both  sides  are  greatly  reduced  from  the  actual 
facts.  Finally  the  reporting  of  the  battle  to  the  two  kings, 
though  an  obvious  patriotic  retouch,  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the 
later  ballad. 

Such  discrepancy  with  the  facts  of  Otterbum,  or  those  of  any 
recorded  fight  on  the  border,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  ballad 
is  essentially  a  literary  product — as  fictitious  as  "Marmion," 
say.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  already  Hume 
of  Godcroft,  compiling  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
wrote  that  the  song  "which  is  commonly  sung  of  the  Hunting 
of  Chiviot  seemeth  indeed  poeticall  and  a  mere  fiction,  per- 
haps to  stir  up  vertue."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  already  borne 
witness  by  word  and  in  body  that  the  "olde  song  of  Percy  and 
Douglas"  (it  may  have  been  "Otterbum,"  however)  which 
moved  his  heart  "more  than  with  a  trumpet"  did  indeed  "stir  up 
vertue;"  perhaps  most  scholars  of  to-day  would  agree  with 
Hume  of  Godcroft  that  the  poem  is  a  mere  fiction.  In  fact,  the 
hazy  topography  of  the  ballad,  its  gross  anachronisms,  such  as 
making  Henry  IV.,  years  before  his  accession,  avenge  the  Percy 
by  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  (a  fight  the  Percy  lived  to  win 
himself  in  1402),  suggest  that  the  poem  is  merely  a  cento  of 
border  traditions  and  based  on  no  single  historic  event  And 
yet  certain  facts  tell  quite  as  strongly  the  other  way.  The  au- 
thor of  the  ballad  certainly  thought  he  sung  of  the  fight  at 
Otterbum,  for  he  says  as  much  himself : 
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Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoughe 
Call  it  the  battell  of  Otterburn. 

And,  since  ballad-making  is  not  a  matter  of  deliberate  and  per- 
sonal invention,  it  is  probable  that  the  singer  merely  put  into 
rude  verse  a  tale  that  was  told  at  every  northern  fireside.  Other 
things  speak  even  more  definitely  for  the  close  relation  of  "Ot- 
terburn" and  "Chevy  Chase."  In  both  the  minor  characters  are 
the  same ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  historical.  Finally,  many 
stanzas  from  "Otterburn"  have  been  taken  over  bodily  into 
"Chevy  Chase,"  or  else  adapted  with  slight  changes,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  the  author  of  the  later  ballad,  believing 
firmly  that  he  had  the  truer  story  of  the  fight,  adopted  all  that 
he  might  of  the  older  version,  thus  utilizing  thriftily  a  ballad 
that  his  own  was  to  supersede.  Though  "Chevy  Chase"  was 
an  old  song  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is 
every  appearance  that  it  was  composed  a  generation  later  than 
the  battle  of  Otterburn,  which  was  sung  by  those  who  knew 
very  well  how  and  where  the  field  of  Otterburn  was  fought — 
by  those  who,  due  allowance  made  for  patriotic  enlargement 
and  suppression,  told  a  story  which  some  gray-haired  survivor 
of  the  battle  might  have  approved.  Whereas  he  who  first 
sung  "Chevy  Chase"  as  the  veritable  story  of  the  famous  fight 
must  have  aroused  the  protest  of  any  who  knew  the  truth,  had 
any  such  heard  him.  The  new  legend,  in  fact,  could  hardly 
have  arisen  north  of  the  Tyne,  where  old  men  still  "knew  the 
ground  well,"  nor,  in  any  case,  till  the  fact  it  represented  had 
passed  over  to  the  number  of 

Old,  unhappy  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago. 

As  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  vanished  from  the  border, 
and  their  deeds  as  brave  knights,  and  valiant  cattle  lifters  with- 
al, receded  into  a  vague  antiquity,  border  tradition  centered 
more  and  more  upon  what  was  after  all  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
that  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  once  met  in  mortal  fight,  strove 
as  Scot  and  Englishman  are  wont  to-do,  and  parted  with  equal 
honor,  if  not  forttme.  Gradually  those  heroic  formulas  in  which 
the  border  abounded  replaced  any  few  facts  that  lingered  in  cur- 
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rent  tradition,  till  nothing  historical  remained  but  the  figures 
of  the  rival  chieftains  and  the  names  of  their  brave  followers. 
The  hunt  in  Cheviot  may  even  have  remote  historical  warrant 
Some  mad  borderman  may  have  poached  lordfuUy  in  Cheviot, 
to  his  own  damage,  and  to  the  breaking  of  Scottish  heads. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Scots  gentlemen  hunted  over  the  bonter 
in  Queen  Mary's  time.  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  writes  significantly  that  the  band  of  forty  English 
that  he  sent  after  the  trespassers  did  them  "some  hurt,"  though 
he  had  given  order  that  his  deputies  "should  shed  as  little  blood 
as  possible  they  could."  Such  an  obscure  fight,  escaping  form- 
al record,  might  have  left  its  mark  first  in  local  tradition; 
and  finally  must  have  been  transferred  from  a  nameless  hero 
to  the  Percy,  by  that  feudal  right  which  compels  all  valiant 
deeds  whatsoever  to  the  service  of  a  people's  champion. 

But  how,  it  may  be  objected,  could  popular  tradition  rob  its 
idol  of  the  glory  of  slaying  its  archenemy?  How  should  tra- 
dition revert  so  strangely  to  fact?  Montgomery,  in  the  earlier 
ballad  a  captive,  here  bwx)mes  the  slayer  of  the  Percy.  Really 
the  Percy's  captor,  legend  has  more  than  repaid  him  with  usury. 
Can  it  be  that  a  later  tradition,  often  far  from  historical,  should 
correct  by  mere  chance  the  injustice  of  an  earlier?  or  must  we 
believe  that  "Chevy  Chase"  was  the  work  of  a  singer  who, 
inventing  for  the  most  part,  yet  consulted  his  chronicles  at 
times?  Certainly  no  ballad  in  all  Professor  Child's  stately 
collection  seems  less  literary,  and  more  truly  of  the  people; 
and  we  shall  be  loath  to  believe  that  we  have  to  do  with  any- 
thing like  conscious  authorship.  Nor  is  this  necessary;  for 
we  may  discern  in  every  change  the  mind  and  feeling  of  the 
border  folk  among  whom  this  legend  quite  unconsciously  took 
form. 

The  battle  of  Otterbum  was  remote  even  when  the  first  bal- 
lad was  sung.  Already  memories  of  humiliation  and  defeat 
had  been  softened.  But  it  was  not  yet  time  for  magnanimity 
to  a  fallen  foe,  nor  for  any  noble  idealization  of  the  English 
hero.  The  sting  of  defeat  was  too  near,  the  terror  of  the  Doug- 
las's name  too  real  to  be  contemplated  calmly  or  generously. 
Did  the  Douglas  fall?    The  glory  of  that  must  redound  to  the 
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great  earl  Percy.  The  Scots  put  up  a  good  fight — "Yes,  but  the 
rascals  were  five  to  one  against  us."  The  Percy  was  taken — 
"Yes,  but  he  fought  on  the  Douglas's  terms,  refusing  reenforce^ 
ments  that  would  have  made  victory  sure."  So  with  irritated 
patriotism  and  ill-concealed  resentment  the  bordermen  argued 
about  the  battle  of  Otterbum  until  some  one  put  it  into  rhyme 
for  them,  when  they  sung  it  instead. 

With  time  came  magnanimity.  The  Douglas  and  the  Percy 
had  become  fully  legendary,  the  record  of  their  fighting — of 
their  actual  gains  and  losses — dimmed.  This  only  remained  in 
mind,  that  they  had  once  fought  valiantly  on  the  border,  and 
that  their  fairest  field  was  Otterbum.  With  this  as  point  of 
departure  the  sturdy  bordermen  wove  gradually  for  the  two  he- 
roes a  battle  thoroughly  worthy  of  each.  The  supreme  contest 
of  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  was  to  be  such  as  the  border  could 
approve — such  a  fight  as,  with  lojralty  to  a  national  hero  intact, 
allowed  unstinted  admiration  to  a  brave  foe.  The  tradition 
represented  in  "Otterbum"  had  robbed  Montgomery  of  his 
glory  in  the  battle,  other  versions  had  done  him  greater  justice, 
and  the  later  ballad  chooses  the  more  generous  story.  We 
need  not  seek'  narrowly,  nor  can  we,  the  contributory  shares 
in  this  process  of  authenticated  memories  and  of  immemorial 
tradition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatsoever  thing  the  border 
folk  had  experienced  or  conceived  conceming  generous  war- 
fare, that  has  taken  its  place  in  the  new  legend.  "Chevy  Chase," 
then,  is  the  ideal  which  the  border  folk  of  the  late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury held  of  a  border  fight;  an  ideal  which  laid  hold  of  two 
great  names  of  history  and  retold  after  its  own  fashion  the  story 
of  their  last  combat  Thus  arose  that  happiest  feature  of  the 
ballad  that  the  two  captains  share  a  common  death,  no  personal 
advantage  accming  to  either.  It  is  thus  that  a  fight  to  the 
death  should  end ;  the  field  cleared,  neither  side  victor  nor  van- 
quished. Whoever  has  read  the  lines  graven  on  the  monument 
to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  at  Quebec, 

Mortem  virtus  commanem,  famam  historia,  monumentum  posteritas 
dedtt, 

will  have  felt  a  thrill  that  greater  words  fail  to  evoke.    History 
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had  refused  Percy  so  fair  a  death.  Hotspur  died,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  a  rebel  against  the  king.  Legend  has  made  good 
to  him  the  injury  of  fact  Nothing  less  than  a  common  death 
and  a  common  glory  befitted  the  great  heroes  of  the  border,  and 
the  ballad  of  the  "Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,"  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish hands,  is  their  ccHnmon  monument 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
The  Evmmg  Post,  New  York. 
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TJHE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE/ 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  fairly  large  literature,  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  the  term,  has  of  late  grown  up  around  the  question 
how  literature  in  general  should  be  taught  Whole  books  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  and  the  number  of  articles  concerning  it  is 
very  great.  I  myself  have  written  three  such  papers ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  that  admits  of  much  discussion,  and  I  suppose  that 
I  am  not  exceptional  in  finding  myself  dissatisfied,  in  the  light 
of  accumulating  experience,  with  much  of  my  past  theorizing 
and  writing.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  should  like  to 
examine  the  matter  afresh. 

To  do  this,  we  must  reason  from  the  bottom  up;  and  we  shall 
require  working  definitions  of  our  two  terms,  "literature"  and 
"teaching."  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  defining  "literature," 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that  when  used  in  connection 
with  schools  and  colleges,  to  a  less  extent  with  universities 
and  the  general  reading  public,  the  term  literature  is  narrowed 
by  the  exclusion  of  books  that  have  little  or  no  aesthetic  value. 
In  other  words,  only  the  books  which  through  their  subject-mat- 
ter or  their  style  or  through  both  please  us  to  a  certain  extent 
— ^that  is,  affect  our  emotions  in  a  more  or  less  agreeable  way — 
are  counted  as  constituting  "literature"  in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  These  agreeable  books  arc  mainly  differentiated  through 
the  fact  that  they  are  full  of  that  indefinable  something  which 
we  call  "imagination" — ^that  is  to  say,  they  usually  fall  under 
the  categories  of  poetry  and  fiction.  It  is  furthermore  evident 
not  merely  that  masses  of  books,  useful  for  various  purposes, 
but  not  capable  of  giving  much  or  any  aesthetic  pleasure,  are 
excluded  from  literature,  but  that  perhaps  as  many  more  arc 
excluded  because  they  have  comparatively  ceased  to  please  and 
are  no  longer  literature  for  us.  In  other  words,  time  does  part 
of  our  winnowing  for  us — ^thc  teaching  of  literature  means 
really  the  teaching,  not  of  once  popular,  but  of  classic  bookSy 

*T1ie  substance  of  a  public  lecture  ddtvered  duriag  the  sunmier  session 
of  Columbia  University,  July,  1902. 
a6 
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and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  such  contemporary  books  as  seem  to  pos- 
sess qualities  likely  to  make  them  classic 

But  what  does  the  term  'teaching"  mean  when  applied  to  a 
subject  that  involves  our  emotional  natures  ?  Here  is  really  the 
crux  of  9ur  problem.  Do  we  understand  that  for  us  to  teadi 
shall  mean  to  inculcate,  or  that  it  shall  mean  to  impart  pleasure, 
or  that  it  shall  mean  to  instruct,  or  that  it  shall  mean  all  three? 
If  we  emphasize  the  idea  of  inculcation,  we  must  obviously  in- 
tend to  give  ourselves  up  chiefly  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  termed 
teaching  the  spirit  of  literature — ^to  inculcating  the  higher  and 
the  lower  virtues  of  humanity  that  are  in  various  ways  illustra- 
ted in  the  classical  writings  of  our  own  literature  and  of  foreign 
literatures.  For  example,  we  shall  use  Lowell's  odes  in  order 
to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  patriotism. 

If  we  emphasize  the  idea  of  imparting  delight,  we  must  in- 
tend to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  task  of  training  the  aesthetic 
feculties  of  our  pupils  so  that  they  may  more  fully  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  literature  and  learn  more  and  more  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  choicest  books.  For  example,  we  shall  use  Lowell's 
odes  in  order  to  impart  and  develop  the  delight  that  the  trained 
ear  receives  from  choice  diction  and  harmonious  rhythm.  For 
many  of  us  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  avoid  combining  incul- 
cation of  the  humane  virtues  with  this  imparting  of  aesthetic 
delight,  but  it  is  possible  greatly  to  emphasize  the  latter  func- 
tion of  the  teacher,  since  the  giving  of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  held 
by  not  a  few  critics  to  be  the  main  if  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  literature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  emphasize  the  idea  of  instruction, 
we  must  obviously  intend  to  give  ourselves  up,  in  the  main,  to 
teaching  the  facts  of  literature — ^that  is,  to  dwelling  upon  liter- 
ary history  and  biography,  to  laying  stress  on  names  and  dates 
and  periods,  to  tracing  literary  influences,  to  studying  the  evo- 
lution of  a  special  form  of  composition ;  for  example,  the  dra- 
ma. In  brief,  if  we  use  literature  as  matter  for  inculcation, 
we  teachers  of  it  must,  in  part  at  least,  take  our  stand  with 
the  preachers,  the  moralists ;  and  if  as  a  means  of  imparting  de- 
light, with  the  apostles  of  aesthetic  culture;  if,  on  the  contrary. 
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we  use  literature  as  matter  for  instruction,  we  must  take  our 
place  with  our  friends  who  endeavor  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  language,  of  history,  of  economics,  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

But  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  teachers  of  literature  who  do 
not  endeavor  to  combine  the  methods  involved  in  the  phrases, 
to  impart  delight,  to  inculcate,  and  to  instruct.  They  use  Low- 
ell's odes  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  and  to  impart 
and  develop  aesthetic  pleasure;  but  they  also  give  instruction 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  Lowell's  life  and  of  American  his- 
tory that  explain  how  and  why  he  came  to  write  his  odes,  and 
to  fill  them  with  the  patriotic  spirit.  Yet  this  does  not  get  us 
so  far  away  from  our  crux  as  we  may  imagine.  The  question 
of  the  proportions  of  inculcation  and  aesthetic  training  to  be 
blended  with  one  another  and  with  instruction  still  remains  to 
perplex  us,  and  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  more  difficult 
and  certainly  the  more  practical  question  of  how  we  shall  test 
the  value  of  the  instruction  we  convey.  If  we  are  to  have 
our  classes  recognized  as  integral  parts  of  the  school  or  college 
curriculum,  we  must  either  hold  our  examinations  and  make 
our  reports,  as  our  friends — I  will  not  call  them  rivals — do,  or 
we  must  adopt  other  methods  of  advancing  and  graduating  our 
students  and  must  satisfy  our  fellow-teachers  that  we  are  not 
merely  giving  what  are  technically  known  in  college  slang  as 
"snap  courses."  I  suppose  my  own  experience  has  been  that 
of  many  in  this  matter.  I  have  detected  among  my  friends  en- 
gaged in  other  forms  of  instruction  a  tendency  to  question  the 
strictness,  the  mental  discipline,  the  definite,  tangible  qualities 
of  the  work  done  in  school  and  college  classes  devoted  to  the 
study  of  literature.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
English  and  other  modem  literatures ;  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  having  so  long  been  used  as  material  for  philological 
studies,  have  been  less  questioned  on  the  score  of  the  strictness 
of  the  mental  discipline  derived  from  instruction  in  them,  but 
have  not  escaped  censure  on  the  score  of  general  utility.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  doubts  of  these  critical  teachers  are  unnatu- 
ral, or  that  they  will  be  removed  tmless  we  succeed  in  doing 
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one  of  two  things.  We  must  either  impart  sudi  rigidity  to 
our  tests  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  our  instruction  as  shall 
make  it  obvious  that  our  classes  are  as  difficult  to  pass  as  those 
of  any  teacher  of  another  branch  of  study ;  or  we  must  by  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  theory  of  the  teaching  and  study  of  liter- 
ature convince  all  other  educators,  and  perhaps  the  public  as 
well,  that,  while  literature  is  as  important  a  study  as  any  odier 
and  must  be  included  in  any  good  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity curriculum,  the  methods  of  teaching  it  are  of  necessity 
fundamentally  different  from  those  employed  in  other  studies 
and  warrant  a  great  departure  from  the  normal  tests  of  in- 
struction. 

Has  any  one  made  such  an  analysis  of  the  theory  of  the  teach- 
ing of  literature  as  clearly  sets  that  study  apart  from  all  others? 
If  any  one  has,  I  have  not  seen  it.  On  the  other  hand,  has  any 
one  succeeded  in  imparting  such  rigidity  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  literature  and  testing  the  instruction  conveyed  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  literature  is  as  difficult  and  important  a 
study  as  any  other?  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  have 
done  this,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  matter  of  difficulty. 
I  have  done  it  myself  and  can  engage  to  pitch  anybody  else 
or  to  get  pitched  myself  in  an  indefinite  series  of  examinations. 
But,  while  we  are  imparting  rigidity  to  our  instruction,  are  we 
not  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting  our  work  of  inculcation 
and  of  aesthetic  training?  Are  we  not  further  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  the  facts  about 
literature  that  we  make  our  pupils  learn  must  be  speedily  for- 
gotten by  them  and  can  in  few  cases  do  them  any  direct  good  ? 

I  confess  I  have  been  haunted  by  this  thought  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years.  Ever  since  I  had  certain  answers  given  me,  which 
I  am  fond  of  repeating,  I  have  doubted  the  great  value  of  in- 
struction not  merely  in  the  facts  of  literary  history  and  biog- 
raphy, but  in  minute  verbal  exegesis.  Ever  since  a  student, 
remembering  that  cynosure  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  dog's 
tail,  commented  on  the  beautiful  lines  of  "L' Allegro," 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  C3nMMtire  of  neighboring  ejes, 
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to  the  effect  that  they  had  something  to  do  with  a  dog,  I  have 
been  skeptical  of  the  utility  of  much  of  the  teaching  that  we 
feel  obliged  to  examine  upon.  I  have  also  been  skeptical  of 
many  of  the  other  tests  of  memory  to  which  unfortunate  chil- 
dren have  been  and  are  subjected — for  example,  of  the  tests  of 
memory  required  of  them  in  geography  and  grammar;  but  in 
geography  and  grammar  the  use  of  maps  and  examples  helps 
the  memory,  whereas  in  literature  there  is  little  support  given 
to  the  memory  save  by  a  comparatively  few  specimens  of  poetry 
and  prose  read  in  class  and  in  private.  Surely  our  brethren 
who  teach  the  sciences  have  in  their  laboratories,  in  their  ex- 
periments, a  great  advantage  over  us  who  can  seldom  bring 
our  students  into  sufficient  contact  with  the  body  of  that  lit- 
erature about  the  history  and  minute  details  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  them  more  or  less  strictly. 

But  some  one  may  say,  "You  are  behind  the  times."  Litera- 
ture used  to  be  taught  from  manuals  and  other  dry-as-dust  com- 
pilations, but  now  we  use  carefully  selected  and  edited  texts,  we 
have  school  libraries,  we  make  our  pupils  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  outside  reading.  We  require  them  to  study  up  spe- 
cial topics  and  write  essays  upon  them — in  other  words,  we  use 
"laboratory  methods." 

So  be  it ;  yet  I  fancy  that  I  have  had  a  fair  opportimity  of 
watching  the  development  of  English  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try. I  can  go  back  to  the  day  when  a  little  English  grammar 
and  a  weekly  composition  or  recitation  of  a  poem  constituted 
the  English  work  of  many  a  well-regulated  school.  I  can  recol- 
lect when  specific  English  chairs  were  first  established  in  large 
universities.  I  well  remember  the  leading  features  of  English 
instruction  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  It  was  al- 
most entirely  philological.  Young  doctors  from  German  uni- 
versities were  returning  in  large  numbers,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  initiating  German  methods,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  difficult  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  secure  specifical- 
ly literary  instruction.  The  text-books  used  in  school  and  col- 
lege alike  were  filled  with  notes  tracing  the  history  of  words, 
but  were  singularly  lacking,  not  merely  in  anything  that  would 
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stimulate  a  pupil's  love  of  literature,  but  often  in  an)rthing  that 
would  give  him  an  adequate  idea  of  the  place  in  literary  history 
held  by  the  author  and  book  he  was  studying.  The  well-known 
Clarendon  Press  Shakespeare  texts  for  school  and  college  use 
remain  as  a  monument  of  this  unliterary — I  will  not  say  illit- 
erate— period  of  our  teaching  of  English. 

Late  in  the  eighties  and  early  in  the  nineties  came  the  inevi- 
table reaction — a  small  crusade  agfainst  the  neglect  of  literature 
in  the  universities  and  schools.  The  result  was  soon  ap- 
parent. Philologians  beg^n  to  desire  to  prove  themselves  to  be 
experts  in  literature  as  well,  and  issued  some  queer  text-lxxdcs. 
Specific  chairs  of  literature  were  established,  and  soon  some 
colleges  and  universities  "ran  to"  literature,  just  as  others,  ten 
years  before,  had  "run  to'*  philology.  The  change  was  even 
more  marked  in  the  schools.  Classes  in  EngUsh  literature  were 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and  a  series  of  English  classics  was 
selected  on  which  examinations  for  entrance  into  college  were 
based.  Latter-day  school-teachers  know  the  woes  and  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  teaching  those  English  classics  better 
than  I  do,  since,  when  I  taught  in  schools,  English  literature 
was  scarcely  recognized  as  a  fit  subject  of  instruction — ^at  least 
in  the  South. 

But  has  this  movement  of  the  past  ten  years  been  as  much  of 
an  advance  as  some  of  us  who  tried  to  help  it  on  fondly  imag- 
ined it  would  be?  Are  teachers  of  literature  in  possession  of 
methods  of  teaching  comparable  in  applicability  and  precision 
to  those  of  other  teachers?  Are  the  pupils  they  teach  satis- 
factorily trained  ?  Is  literature  as  a  subject  of  instruction  real- 
ly on  a  par  with  other  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

To  these  questions  varying  answers  will  of  course  be  given. 
1  myself  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  progressed,  although  I  do 
doubt  whether  we  have  made  much  advance.  I  suspect  that 
our  methods  are  still  very  faulty,  not  merely  because  literature 
is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach,  but  because  we  have  not  thorough- 
ly analyzed  our  purposes  or  our  means.  I  scarcely  believe 
that  literature,  in  spite  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  it, 
is  on  a  par  with  other  subjects  of  instruction.    And  I  even  ven- 
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ture  to  question  whether  the  average  boy  or  girl  goes  to  college 
with  much  more  knowledge  and  love  of  literature  than  was  the 
case  before  they  were  drilled  and  examined  in  the  redoubtable 
"English  Classics."  Observe  that  I  do  not  question  that  our 
public  schools  have  done  a  most  useful  work  in  bringing  into 
some  contact  with  literature  masses  of  children  who  a  genera- 
tion ago  would  have  been  left  without  that  refining  influence 
upon  their  lives.  What  I  doubt  is  whether  the  generation  now 
entering  college,  after  a  course  of  literature  in  the  schools,  is 
much  better  off,  so  far  as  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  literature 
are  concerned,  than  my  own  generation  was  with  practically 
no  training  in  the  subject.  The  present  generation,  if  it  has 
been  properly  trained,  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  better  off;  but 
while  it  is  certainly  a  most  athletic  generation,  to  the  muscu- 
lar strength  and  dexterity  of  which  I  willingly  doff  my  hat,  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  me  feel  that  it  knows  much  more 
about  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Byron  and  Shelley  than  we 
benighted  youngsters  did  over  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps, 
however,  more  football  and  baseball  have  neutralized  the  effects 
of  more  training  in  literature. 

But  what  I  am  mainly  concerned  with  is  the  question  from 
which  I  have  wandered  away — ^the  question  whether  we 
teachers  of  literature  can  safely  make  our  methods  as  rigid 
as  those  of  other  teachers,  and,  if  we  cannot,  whether  we 
can  convince  our  brother  teachers  of  the  sciences  and  the  semi- 
sciences  that  our  methods  must  be  radically  different  from 
theirs.  This  question  with  regard  to  rigidity  of  methods  is 
an  old  one.  The  late  Professor  Freeman,  the  historian,  violent- 
ly opposed  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  literature  at  Ox- 
ford. "We  cannot  examine,"  he  said,  "in  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies." To  which  Mr.  Churton  Collins  replied :  "No,  examine 
in  the  Poetics,  in  the  Rhetoric,  in  Quintilian's  Institutes,  in  the 
De  Sublimitate,  in  the  Laocoon,  and  examine  with  the  object  of 
testing  the  results  of  such  discipline."  This  was  an  excellent 
answer  so  far  as  postgraduate  classes  in  criticism  were  con- 
cerned ;  but,  as  I  pointed  out  over  ten  years  ago  in  this  Review, 
Mr.  Collins  did  very  little  to  help  school  and  college  teachers  of 
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Itterature.  These  have  to  examiiK  in  Comus  and  The  Mer- 
ckcmi  of  Venice,  not  in  Aristotle,  Longinus,  and  L«ssin|^ 
They  do  examine  in  the  former,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  notes 
learned  editors  furnish,  the  examinations  set  may  be  made  rigid 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  censorious  critic  But  at  once  we 
are  thrown  on  the  other  horn  of  our  dilemma.  Do  we  not  sacri- 
fice the  spirit  of  literature  while  we  are  examining  on  the  let- 
ter, or  rather  training  our  poor  children  so  that  they  may 
stand  some  other  person's  examination  on  the  letter?  As  the 
dread  day  comes  around,  do  teachers  find  themselves  and 
then-  classes  reading  with  rapt  interest  the  noble  speeches  of 
Portia,  or  are  they  busy  with  the  date  of  the  play,  with  some 
critic's  opinion  with  regard  to  Portia's  womanliness,  with  the 
names  and  dates  of  actual  women  lawyers  and  law  teachers  in 
Italy,  with  the  sources  of  the  caskets  incident,  and  similar  mat- 
ters only  too  dear  to  examiners  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  others  feel  about  the  matter,  but  I  know 
that  after  about  two  years'  firm  grasping  of  the  rigid  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  I  began  gradually  to  swing 
myself  over  to  the  other  horn — to  what  I  may  call  the  flexible 
horn.  I  htgaji  to  doubt  the  value  of  strenuous  examinations  and 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  trying  to  inculcate 
in  my  students  some  of  the  high  moral  and  siwritual  truths 
taught  by  great  writers,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, a  love  of  the  best  literature.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result, 
even  to  a  slight  extent  (and  a  slight  success  is  all  that  I  think 
any  teacher  should  dare  to  hope  for),  I  found  that  I  must  do 
much  less  instructing — ^much  less  questioning  with  regard  to  the 
facts  of  literary  history — and  that  I  must  do  far  more  reading 
of  authors  than  talking  about  them.  I  found  also  that  it  seemed 
advisable,  in  a  college  at  least,  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  younger  and  the  older  students — to  treat  the  younger  ones 
somewhat  as  I  should  treat  high-school  pupils,  the  older  ones 
somewhat  as  I  should  treat  postgraduate  students.  With  the 
latter  I  adopted  methods  which  need  not  be  discussed  here; 
with  the  former,  methods  which,  if  soimd,  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  shared  in  the  main  by  all  teachers  of  literature  in  schools ; 
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for  if  our  American  college  is  anything,  it  is  a  halfway  house, 
or  station,  between  the  high  school  and  the  university.  In  con- 
sequence, it  should  begin  by  continuing  in  considerable  meas- 
ure the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  schools,  and  it  should 
gradually  change  these  methods  so  as  to  make  them  lead  up  to 
those  of  the  university  proper. 

But  my  new  treatment  of  my  younger  students  led  to  some 
important  results.  Reading  so  much  to  them  myself  and  giving 
them  so  much  outside  reading  to  do  left  no  time  for  the  study 
of  a  formal  manual  of  literary  history.  As  a  text-book  of  that 
sort  does  little  good  if  used  by  the  pupil  alone,  it  followed  that 
I  had  to  reduce  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature  to  a  min- 
imum. I  finally  required  the  reading  of  Stopford  Brooke's  ex- 
cellent "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  but  did  not  examine  on 
it.  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  was  making  a  sacrifice  on  the 
side  of  exact  knowledge,  but  it  seemed  to  me  it  had  to  be  made. 
There  were  other  sacrifices  requisite.  I  like  to  criticise,  I  like 
to  theorize,  and  I  have  my  favorite  authors,  some  of  whom 
are  not  specially  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  needs  of 
young  people.  I  fotmd  that  only  the  most  general  and  obvious 
kind  of  criticism  was  possible  under  my  new  system,  that  much 
tiieorizing  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  often  the  books  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  taking  down  from  my  shelves 
for  my  own  delectation  were  precisely  the  ones  I  ought  to  take 
down  for  the  delectation  and  profit  of  my  students.  In  other 
words,  I  found  out  by  bitter  experience  that  the  teacher  must 
sacrifice  to  his  students  his  personal  preferences,  his  prejudices, 
his  time,  almost  ever3rthing  except  his  enthusiasm  and  other 
traits  that  make  him  a  real  individual.  A  mere  repeater  of 
other  people's  thoughts,  a  man  or  woman  who  has  no  stand- 
ards, no  decided  points  of  view,  will  of  course  fail  as  a  teacher, 
but  so  I  think  will  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  willing  to  sac- 
rifice prejudices  and  preferences,  and  to  sympathize  with  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  students.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  a  concrete  incident.  I  had  an  excellent  assistant  once,  to 
whom,  however,  I  had  to  give  one  mild  scolding.  I  happened 
to  overhear  him  one  day  making  f  im  of  Scott's  poetry  to  a  class 
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of  boys  few  of  whcMn  were  over  seventeen.  Neither  that  assist- 
ant nor  myself  was  at  the  age  when  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is 
a  surpassing  delight,  but  those  boys  were,  and  I  expostulated 
with  that  assistant.  He  could  scarcely  have  acted  more  fatu- 
ously than  to  ridicule  Scott,  unless  he  had  done  what  I  my- 
self had  been  guilty  of  a  few  years  before — ^to  wit,  ridiculing 
Longfellow.  Longfellow  with  all  his  merits  is — ^well,  perhaps 
sometimes  not  far  from  fatuous,  but  that  teacher  is  far  more 
fatuous  who  emphasizes  Longfellow's  fatuity  to  school  chil- 
dren and  college  students.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
teaching  should  almost  invariably  be  positive  rather  than  na- 
tive in  character.  It  should  bring  out  the  merits  of  the  book 
studied  rather  than  its  defects.  It  should  aim  to  develop  in 
children  a  catholic  taste  for  ever)rthing  that  is  good  in  litera- 
ture, rather  than  to  encourage  prejudices,  although  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  an  author  or  a  book  should  be  dealt  with  cautiously. 
In  other  words,  the  good  teacher  of  literature  must  have  many 
of  the  qualifications  requisite  to  a  good  critic — ^he  must  be  sym- 
pathetic, healthy  in  his  tastes,  sound  in  his  judgments,  and  fair- 
ly well  read. 

But  the  teacher  who  devotes  himself  mainly  to  wide  and 
sympathetic  reading  with  his  classes,  who  rarely  instructs  but 
continually  endeavors  by  direct  and  indirect  means  to  incul- 
cate humane  virtues  and  develop  aesthetic  tastes — in  other 
words,  to  instill  into  his  pupils  a  love  of  the  books  that  illus- 
trate those  virtues  and  exercise  those  tastes — ^must  be  prepared 
to  make  other  sacrifices.  He  must  be  prepared,  as  I  have  said, 
to  sink  his  own  preferences  for  special  books  and  to  use  such  as 
will  best  suit  his  pupils.  He  must  also  be  willing  to  rely  on  his 
own  judgment  rather  than  on  the  judgments  of  others,  even  of 
omniscient  college  professors.  If  the  annotated  texts  furnished 
him  do  not  produce  the  best  results,  he  must  eschew  their  use. 
Personally  I  have  found  such  texts  occasionally  valuable,  but 
I  prefer  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics" 
to  any  annotated  text  I  ever  used,  and  that  delightful  book  I 
need  scarcely  say  is  one  that  every  teacher  should  be  glad  to 
take  down  from  his  shelves  for  his  own  enjo3rment. 
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But  the  teacher  must  often  make  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  what 
may  be  called  his  technical  equipment.  Most  of  us  are  trained 
to  question  our  students  systematically  and  to  make  use  of  the 
tests  furnished  by  oral  and  written  examinations.  Yet  I  do  not 
see,  any  more  than  Professor  Freeman  did,  how  the  teacher  can 
examine  on  tastes  and  sympathies,  how  he  can  ask  questions 
about  the  humane  virtues,  without  running  great  risk  of  making 
his  students  prigs,  and  himself — what  shall  I  say? — k  canting 
Pharisee?  Perhaps  that  is  too  strong — let  me  say  a  plain  fool. 
I  believe  it  to  be  very  foolish  to  make  young  people  self-con- 
scious with  regard  to  spiritual  and  aesthetic  things  by  insisting 
upon  their  talking  and  writing  about  them.  It  is  still  more 
foolish  to  think  that  one  can  satisfactorily  mark  and  grade 
their  answers  on  such  topics. 

But  some  one  my  ask :  "Can  we  not  examine  on  the  facts  we 
instruct  in,  and  require  essays  on  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
matters  we  inculcate  and  impart?  By  means  of  a  combination 
of  marks  for  diligence  and  interest  shown  in  class  work,  for 
success  in  written  examinations,  and  for  ability  displayed  in 
the  composition  of  themes  and  essays  can  we  not  grade  our 
pupils  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner?*' 

So  far  as  marks  for  diligence  and  interest  in  class  work  are 
concerned,  I  fancy  that  no  school  superintendent  or  principal  or 
fellow-teacher  in  another  study  will  deny  that  a  good  teacher 
of  literature  is  able  to  grade  his  pupils  satisfactorily.  So  far 
as  advancement  in  school  or  college  is  dependent  upon  such 
grading,  which  is  itself  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  teacher,  I  cannot  see  that  literature  stands  on  a  mark- 
edly different  footing  from  other  studies.  With  regard  to  ex- 
aminations on  the  facts  of  literary  history  and  biogpraphy,  I 
suppose  their  disciplinary  value  is  not  greatly  less  than  that 
of  examinations  in  many  other  topics.  Their  value  as  a  means 
to  store  the  mind  with  useful  and  available  knowledge  is  more 
questionable,  and,  although  literature  means  much  to  me  per- 
sonally, I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
outranked  by  most  other  studies  as  a  body  of  useful  and  avail- 
able knowledge.    As  matters  stand,  teachers  must  examine  in 
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it.  The  coU^;es  require  entrance  examinations  and  will  am- 
tinue  for  some  time  to  require  them— whether  or  not  a  few 
unfashionable  people  like  myself  think  they  have  made  too 
much  of  a  fetich  of  their  written  teste.  The  colleges  not  only 
require  examinations,  but  have,  I  think,  far  too  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  subjecte  and  the  range  of  those  examina- 
tions, and  the  methods  by  which  teachers  shall  prepare  their 
pupils  to  stand  them.  Surely  in  such  matters  the  teacher  is 
often  better  informed  than  the  college  professor,  and  should 
be  heard  from  more  than  he  is.  But  it  will  take  a  very  authori- 
tative body  of  teachers  and  professors  combined  to  make  me 
revise  my  opinion  as  to  the  general  worthlessness  to  all  par- 
ties concerned  of  the  examinations  now  set  on  the  so-called 
English  classics — which  sometimes  are  not  classics  at  all,  and  as 
usually  presented  are  more  si^gestive  of  the  tool  carpenters  call 
a  bore  than  they  are  of  that  delightful  something  wc  call  liter- 
ature. 

I  gladly  admit  that  probably  the  required  examinations  on 
English  texts  have  done  good  in  making  room  for  the  study 
of  English  literature  in  schools,  and  that  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent the  establishment  of  the  system  was  warranted.  But  I 
think  that  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  preparing  boys 
and  girls  for  college  is  called  for — so  far  at  least  as  English 
is  concerned — since  I  doubt  whether  the  examinations  in  litera- 
ture now  help  the  colleges  or  the  school-teachers  greatly,  and 
I  suspect  they  help  the  tmfortunate  pupils  still  less.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  us  knows  so  clearly  as  the  teacher  of  mathematics 
does,  for  example,  in  his  specialty,  what  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  literary  history  and  biography,  and  of  metrical,  linguis- 
tic, and  rhetorical  facts  needed  in  Hterary  studies,  a  freshman 
should  possess  on  entering  college.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  very  sapient  with  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  conveying  this  unknown  minimtim  of  instruction — 
for  that  there  should  be  some  instruction  in  these  matters  is 
clear — and  I  also  doubt  whether  most  of  the  instructicm  wc 
do  attempt  does  not  frequently  act  as  a  deterrent  from  the 
true  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  literature.    I  will  even  go 
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so  far  as  to  say  that  at  present  I  should  prefer  to  admit  to  col- 
lege on  positive  tests  in  composition,  rhetoric,  and  grammar — 
in  other  words,  on  tests  relating  to  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
— and  on  the  statement  by  the  teacher  that  the  pupil  had  done 
a  wide  amount  of  reading  tmder  direction. 

For  it  is  wide  reading  that  best  develops  any  native  love  of 
literature,  that  is  most  likely  to  bring  out  a  latent  love  for  it, 
and  that  not  infrequently  leads  to  the  attainment  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  literary  history  and  biogr24)hy  than 
is  often  attained  through  cut-and-dried  methods  of  instructicHi. 
It  is  a  lack  of  fairly  wide  reading  on  the  part  of  students  and  a 
certain  inflexibility  of  taste  resulting  from  narrow  reading  and 
faulty  literary  instruction  that  hamper  me  more  than  anything 
else  in  teaching  college  classes.  It  is-  this  same  lack  of  wide 
reading  that  chiefly  discourages  postgraduate  students  during 
the  first  year  of  their  tmiversity  course  and  that  renders  so  many 
of  their  dissertations  jejune  and  amateurish.  I  grant  that  the 
school  and  college  ctirriculums  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  almost 
unfair  to  expect  of  pupils  and  students  as  much  general  reading 
as  was  done  by  my  contemporaries ;  but  I  believe  that  if  all  the 
school  classics  were  annotated  for  reading  instead  of  study,  and 
if  examinations  in  literature  in  school  or  college  were  either 
done  away  with  or  minimized,  the  time  saved  might  be  profita- 
bly employed  in  reading.  The  amount  and  quality  of  this  read- 
ing could  be  at  least  fairly  tested — ^not  so  well,  perhaps,  by  con- 
crete questions,  which  might  be  anticipated  by  the  pupil,  as  by 
the  intelligence  with  which  certain  passages  were  read  aloud. 
This  would  not  of  course  be  a  conclusive  test.  The  bright  pupil 
willing  to  be  dishonest  could  easily  pretend  to  have  read  more 
than  he  had  done ;  but  is  any  test  that  can  be  devised  sufficiently 
flexible  to  catch  bright  dishonest  pupils  without  being  unfair  to 
less  bright  and  more  honest  ones  ? 

Whether  now  the  school  authorities  would  be  satisfied  to 
admit  to  the  curriculum  classes  in  which  no  examinations  were 
held,  even  if  the  colleges  waived  literature  as  an  entrance  exam- 
ination subject,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  data  for  forming 
an  opinion.    I  should  think,  however,  that  a  fairly  satisfactory 
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system  of  grading  could  be  built  up  on  marks  for  diligence, 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  conduct  marks,  and  on  the  time  spent 
on  reading  in  class  as  well  as  on  the  hours  presumably  covered 
by  the  outside  reading.  Such  a  system  of  grading  could  also 
take  into  account  the  character  of  the  reading  akmd  done  by  the 
pupil,  and  on  the  intelligence  displayed  in  this,  on  the  general 
diligence  vouched  for  by  the  teacher,  and  on  the  time  devoted  to 
reading  by  the  pupil  I  should  imagine  that  all  questions  relating 
to  advancement  could  be  determined  satisfactorily  to  parents, 
principals,  and  fellow-teachers.  Such  satisfaction  would  natur- 
ally depend  upon  all  parties  concerned  being  made  to  see  clearly 
that  rigid  examinations  and  other  tests  in  literary  studies  not 
only  do  little  positive  good,  but  are  really  harmful  as  lessening 
the  teacher's  opportunities  to  inculcate  and  train  rather  than  to 
instruct,  and  as  boring  pupib  and  putting  a  barrier  between 
them  and  that  body  of  literature  with  which  it  is  most  essential 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  frequent  and  prolonged  con- 
tact. If,  finally,  written  tests  must  be  set  in  order  not  to  disturb 
too  violently  the  school  machinery,  why  should  it  not  be  under- 
stood that  all  examinations  in  literature  would  be  graded  on  the 
interest,  diligence,  and  general  intelligence  shown  by  the  pu- 
pil, and  on  his  abiUty  to  write  correct  English,  rather  than 
on  his  knowledge  of  facts  about  literature,  except  as  regards 
that  unknown  minimtun  of  instruction  about  which  a  word  will 
be  said  later?  Such  examinations  would  supplement  those  giv- 
en in  English  composition,  would  throw  fresh  light  upon  the 
character  and  mental  attainments  of  each  pupil,  and  would  as- 
sist in  the  determination  of  all  questions  relative  to  advance- 
ment. They  would  also  furnish  those  ocular  evidences  of  a  pu- 
pil's immaturity  or  unwillingness  to  apply  himself  that  are  so 
needed  by  teachers  whenever  their  decisions  are  disputed. 

But  the  third  sort  of  test  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  re- 
mains to  be  considered — the  test  furnished  by  the  writing  of  fre- 
quent essays.  This  is  a  favorite  test  with  some  teachers,  and  is 
doubtless  successful  when  the  pupil  has  an  aptitude  for  writing. 
But  that  aptitude  is  comparatively  rare,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
essay-writing  is  not  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  for  most  young  peo- 
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pie  as  rigid  examinations  in  literature  are  likely  to  be.  In  this 
particular  I  fear  I  am  a  grievous  heretic  Neatly  written  essays 
are  such  gentlemanly  and  ladyHke  things — especially  when  they 
are  tied  with  ribbons.  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  highly  honored 
when  a  nice  young  man  or  woman  presents  me  with  the  product 
of  many  hours'  study  and  creative  energy,  particularly  when  it 
is  typewritten  and  of  moderate  length.  When  the  writer  is  a 
person  of  some  maturity,  a  graduate  student  who  has  done 
either  a  small  or  a  large  amount  of  individual  research,  I  al- 
ways examine  the  essay  with  pleasure,  both  because  I  very  fre- 
quently learn  something  I  am  glad  to  know  and  because  I  fed 
that  I  may  be  of  service  in  directing  a  bent  for  study  which  I 
presume  to  exist  from  the  fact  that  the  graduate  student  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  enter  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 

But  for  the  school  or  college  essay  used  as  a  test  of  literary 
work  rather  than  as  a  test  of  work  in  English  composition,  I 
must  confess  I  have  very  little  respect.  I  fear  that  it  encour- 
ages smattering,  that  it  stimulates  juvenile  conceit,  that  it  tends 
to  crystallize  tastes  and  opinions  at  an  age  when  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  widen  and  lend  flexibility  to  the  mind,  that 
it  leads  to  unconscious  plagiarism  and  to  a  complacent  habit  of 
airing  one's  commonplaceness  and  fatuity.  I  wish  to  avoid 
seeming  extreme,  but  I  must  say  that  American  schools  and 
colleges  have  in  my  judgment  set  far  too  high  a  premium  upon 
essay-writing.  I  gather  from  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  that  this  has  been  done  in  England  also,  and  I  am 
glad  that  in  Mr.  Harrison  I  find  at  least  one  sharer  of  my  pes- 
simistic views  with  regard  to  the  future  of  a  race  that  is  encour- 
aged from  its  earliest  youth  to  write  itself  down  with  Dogberry. 
I  have  no  quarrel,  of  course,  with  the  theme  or  essay  employed 
as  a  means  to  improve  a  student's  use  of  his  mother  tongue ;  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  it  employed  as  a  means  to  develop  the 
critical  powers  and  the  literary  tastes  of  students  who  in  one 
way  or  another  have  given  evidence  of  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  letters ;  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  essay  or  written  report 
used  moderately  in  connection  with  classes  in  literature,  espe- 
cially in  universities.    What  moves  me  to  wrath  is  our  national 
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habit  of  requiring  graduation  theses  of  Harry  and  Lucy,  no 
matter  whether  they  want  to  write  them  or  not,  and  of  insisting 
that  they  inflict  them  upon  adult  audiences.  I  am  also  moved 
to  pity — perhaps  I  show  only  my  own  folly  in  it — ^when  I  sec 
teachers  loaded  down  with  btmdles  of  essays  on  literary  topics 
which  they  have  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  demand  from 
every  member  of  their  classes.  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  those  essa3rs  give  no  real  evidence  of  any 
higher  power  than  that  of  extracting  jejtme  information  from 
encyclopedias  and  the  essays  of  other  people.  The  tenth,  per- 
haps, gives  evidence  of  something  better ;  but  cannot  the  teacher 
find  out  this  tenth  student  without  making  the  other  nine  dish 
up  hebdomadal  hashes  of  platitudes  ? 

Any  teacher  who  will  not  encourage  and  guide  any  student 
honestly  desirous  of  learning  how  to  write  upon  literary  topics 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  teacher.  Any  man  of  letters  who 
does  not  remember  that  he  was  once  a  neophyte  himself,  and 
gladly  give  what  help  he  can  to  a  competent  young  man  or  wom- 
an purposing  to  enter  upon  a  literary  life,  is  unworthy  of  the 
standing  he  has  obtained.  But  the  teacher  or  man  of  letters  who 
encourages  every  one,  regardless  of  natural  aptitude,  to  write 
literary  essays  upon  every  possible  occasion  seems  to  me  to  be 
doing  little  good  either  to  the  individual  encouraged  or  to  the 
cause  of  education.  If  the  amotmt  of  time  spent  by  average 
school  children  and  college  students  upon  consulting  encyclope- 
dias and  compiling  essays  were  devoted  to  good  reading,  I  famcy 
that  the  cause  of  culture  would  be  greatly  subserved.  I  would 
give  every  child  the  chance  to  develop  whatever  faculty  it  may 
have  for  writing,  just  as  I  would  give  it  the  chance  to  develop  its 
presumptive  faculty  for  drawing,  for  music,  and  for  the  other 
arts — ^but  I  think  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  teacher  of 
composition,  who  can  easily  call  in  the  teacher  of  literature  to 
lend  his  aid  should  the  case  seem  to  require  it.  For  the  teacher 
of  literature,  however,  to  divert  his  energies  from  his  greatest 
task  of  inculcating  a  love  of  wide  reading  to  inculcating  in 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  a  desire  to  see  themselves  in  print  or  to 
hear  themselves  on  a  commencement  platform  is  to  me  at  least 
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a  most  questionable  procedure.  And  surely  the  mere  knowl- 
edge amassed  by  the  essay  writer  does  not  compensate  for  the 
injury  that  may  be  done  him  in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  two  experiences  I  have  had  in  this 
connection  that  will  help  to  explain  the  strong  language  I  have 
employed.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  disgust  I  felt  when  an 
old  teacher  of  mine — ^a  most  admirable  man  in  many  ways — 
once  told  his  class  complacently  how  he  had  won  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  for  an  essay  on  Chaucer.  He  had  never  read  a  line 
of  that  great  poet,  but  he  took  "Poole's  Index,"  read  up  his 
subject  in  various  magazine  articles,  and  was  clever  enough 
to  win  the  prize.  He  told  us  that  story  with  pride,  and  practi- 
cally said  to  each  one  of  us,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  although  he  had  not  cut  off  his  hand  before 
writing  that  essay,  he  ought  to  have  cut  out  his  tongue  before 
boasting  about  it.  Yet  how  much  smattering  and  intellectual 
dishonesty  similar  to  his  have  been  fostered  in  this  country  by 
the  givers  of  prizes,  the  assigners  of  essays,  the  conductors  of 
literary  clubs  I 

My  second  experience  was  more  amusing  and  less  nausea- 
ting. I  used,  years  ago,  to  be  pestered  by  a  worthy  but  very  im- 
mattu-e  student  to  give  him  bibliographies  that  would  help  him 
to  write  essays  on  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  other  great  poets  of 
whose  works  I  knew  that  he  had  never  read  a  line.  The  same 
student  was  acting  as  private  secretary  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and, 
whenever  his  employer  went  out,  this  youthful  essayist  would 
go  to  the  front  door  and  hail  passers-by  with  the  request  that 
they  would  spell  for  him  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  that 
occurred  in  the  letters  he  had  to  t)rpcwrite.  I  am  not,  I  believe, 
niggardly  of  my  time  where  students  are  concerned,  but  the 
incursions  of  that  young  man  into  my  study  for  books  on  Italian 
literature,  when  he  should  have  asked  to  borrow  a  Webster's 
Spelling  Book,  tried  my  patience  sorely.  I  have  never  since 
been  able  to  view  with  equanimity  the  wholesale  writing  of 


Now  a  word  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  that  unknown 
minimum  of  knowledge  of  literary  history  and  biography, 
and  of  metrical,  rhetorical,  and  linguistic  facts,  that  a  Fresh- 
ay 
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man  should  probably  possess  on  entering  adl^;e.  My  lan- 
guage here  must  be  very  tentative,  for  I  must  confess  that  the 
topic  is  one  that  has  long  puzzled  me  sorely.  As  for  the  met- 
rical, rhetorical,  and  linguistic  facts,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
rely  for  instruction  in  them  on  the  teacher  of  English  composi- 
tion. As  for  the  literary  history  and  biography,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  rely  on  the  teacher  of  history  proper;  for  literature 
is  a  part  of  culture-history,  and  we  must  sooner  or  later  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  political  and  military  history  should  not  monop- 
olize the  attention  of  school  children.  But  I  doubt  whether  the 
teachers  of  history  and  of  composition  will  care  to  have  their 
labors  greatly  increased,  and  I  suppose  we  must  blunder  along 
until  some  one  writes  us  a  common  sense  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Literature"  in  which  this  minimum  of  positive  knowl- 
edge is  conveyed  in  an  agreeable  fashion.  When  such  a  text- 
book is  written,  many  of  us  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  sing  our 
Nunc  DimiUis. 

But  I  have  promulgated  heresies  enough  for  one  paper  I 
have  frankly  stated  my  belief  that  the  time  devoted  to  spiritual 
inculcation  and  to  aesthetic  training  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  that  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  facts  of  literature,  and 
I  draw  hence  the  conclusion  that  we  teachers  of  literature  ought 
bravely  to  say  to  our  fellow-teachers  something  like  this :  "We 
can,  if  we  please,  make  our  examinations  as  rigid  as  you  do 
yours,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  facts  are  as  important  as 
yours,  or  at  any  rate  can  be  acquired  with  so  much  advantage  to 
our  pupils.  We  wish  to  grade  and  advance  our  pupils  on  more 
flexible  lines  than  you  adopt,  because  we  believe  that  the  nature 
of  our  subject  makes  such  flexible  lines  advisable.  We  believe 
that  both  the  subject  we  teach  and  the  subjects  you  teach  are 
necessary  to  a  catholic  education ;  but  that,  while  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  same  end  as  you,  our  means  must  be  different 
from  yours." 

Some  such  appeal,  accompanied  by  friendly  discussion,  will 
I  am  sure,  in  time  satisfy  every  intelligent  person  that  no  harm 
to  school  discipline  wiU  be  done  if  the  teaching  of  literature 
finally  resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  securing  a  wide 
amount  of  reading  from  children  during  their  school  years. 
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It  will,  I  trust,  in  time  satisfy  the  colleges  that  the  examinations 
they  now  hold  on  selected  English  classics  are  more  or  less 
useless  and  should  be  abandoned.  Finally,  I  trust  that  the 
study  we  must  all  give  to  the  problems  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  literature  will  sooner  or  later  lead  us — I  will  not 
say  to  become  teetotalers  with  regard  to  our  national  dissipa- 
tion in  essay-writing — ^but  at  least  moderate  in  our  use  of  that 
seductive  form  of  mental  titillation.  When  I  see  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  armed  with  their  numerous  and  formidable 
essays,  I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  young  woman  who 
drank  so  many  cups  of  tea  that  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  com- 
pelled to  exclaim  that  she  was  "a  swellin'  wisibly."  I  seem  to 
see  the  yoimg  lady  and  gentleman  essayists  "swellin*  wisibly" 
with  mental  pride.  Let  us  have  fewer  new  bad  essays  written 
and  more  good  old  books  read.  W.  P.  Trent. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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The  recent  four  months'  visit  of  Mr.  William  Batler  Yeats 
to  our  country  has  brought  the  high  ideals  and  beautiful  ac- 
complishment of  "The  Irish  Literary  Revival"  before  us  with 
the  appeal  of  the  spoken  word,  even  in  this  unoratorical  day  so 
much  more  intimate  and  searching  than  that  of  the  printed 
page.  For  twelve  years  now,  since  the  beginning  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  in  1892,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  *The  Irish  Literary  Revival"  and  of 
"The  Neo-Celtic  Renaissance,"  as  some  critics  have  called  the 
literary  activity  in  Ireland  and  in  Ireland's  fellow-Celtic  coun- 
tries, the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Brit- 
tany, and  Cornwall.  In  this  discussion,  there  has  been  no  little 
logrolling,  a  large  share  of  loose  speaking,  absurd  overpraise, 
and  contemptuous  depreciation  come  of  racial  prejudice,  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  true  appreciations  of  individual  poets, 
both  by  men  in  the  movement  and  men  without,  and  several 
earnest  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  workers  within  the  move- 
ment to  realize  its  significance.  I  would  make  an  attempt  to 
put  the  significance  to  English  literature  of  the  lesser  move- 
ment, "The  Irish  Literary  Revival." 

Irish  writers  have  contributed  what  is  most  important  to 
English  literature  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  so-called  Neo- 
Celtic  Renaissance.  Of  this  contribution  Mr.  Yeats  has  told 
America  eloquently  in  his  lectures,  "The  Intellectual  Revival 
in  Ireland,"  "Poetry  in  the  Old  Time  and  in  the  New," 
and  "The  Drama:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Might  Be;"  but  in 
none  of  these  did  he  claim  that  the  movement  had  yet  contrib- 
uted any  great  masterpiece  to  English  literature.  He  declared 
his  belief  that  the  movement  was  strong  in  that  it  was  based 
on  national  feeling,  as  was  the  movement  in  Norway  that  gave 
Ibsen  and  Bjomson  to  the  world ;  he  believed  that  the  move- 
ment had  strength  in  that  it  was  founded,  to  a  certain  degree,  on 
folk  song  and  folk  story ;  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to 
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have,  as  he  believed  it  had  now,  something  of  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  mediaeval  art.  These  are  the  modest  claims 
for  "The  Irish  Literary  Revival"  by  the  member  whom  critics 
are  agreed  in  considering  its  gpreatest  writer.  The  movement 
can  surely  claim  more  than  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  two 
of  the  great  literary  forms  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  have  at- 
tained results  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  stron- 
gest contemporary  English  writers.  High  poetry  and  noble 
drama  with  national  spirit  have  been  written  by  several  Irish 
writers  that  have  come  into  prominence  since  the  death  of  Ten- 
nyson, in  1892.  In  the  essay  and  the  novel  yoimg  Irish  writ- 
ers have  attained  success ;  but  their  successes  have  not  been  so 
notable  as  in  poetry  and  in  drama,  and  but  few  of  the  more 
notable  essays  and  but  very  few  of  the  more  notable  novels 
have  the  national  quality.  In  the  humbler  forms  of  the  novel, 
however,  the  folk  tale  and  the  short  story  are  bits  out  of  Ire- 
land's heart,  and  in  the  lesser  literary  form  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  and  Lady  Augusta  Gregory  have 
almost  no  English  competitors.  In  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady's 
"The  Heroic  Period"  ( 1878)  and  "Cuchulain  and  His  Contem- 
poraries" (1880)  the  writers  of  "The  Irish  Literary  Revival" 
found  the  material  for  their  reshapings  of  old  legend  into  po- 
etry and  drama,  and  in  Lady  Gregory's  "Cuchulain  of  Muir- 
themne"  and  "Gods  and  Fighting  Men"  these  legends  have 
been  given  artistic  form  of  such  distinction  that  the  two  books 
bid  fair  to  take  rank  with  the  "Morte  D' Arthur"  and  the  "Mab- 
inogion." 

The  Irish  poets  of  high  account  seem  to  me  to  be  Mr.  Yeats, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Russell,  and  Lionel  Johnson ;  the  Irish  dramatists  of 
high  account,  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Edward  Martyn;  the  Irish 
novelist  of  high  account,  Mr.  George  Moore;  and  the  Irish 
essayists  of  high  account,  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Lionel 
Johnson.  Lionel  Johnson's  great  work  in  the  essay  was  his 
"Art  of  Thomas  Hardy,"  and  there  is  in  that  but  little  to  sug- 
gest that  he  is  an  Irishman,  but  he  wrote  many  papers  on  Irish 
matters — it  is  a  pity  of  pities  they  are  not  collected — ^and  these 
entitle  him  to  a  place  as  an  Irish  essa3rist. 

How  far  the  work  of  these  writers  is  the  result,  direct  or  indi- 
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rect,  of  the  various  organizations  that  for  the  past  twenty  years 
or  less  have  been  striving  to  encourage  an  Anglo-Irish  literature 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine — certainly  there 
is  not  the  space  here  to  discuss  the  question.  Nor  could  I,  had 
I  the  knowledge,  concern  myself  here  with  the  question  of  the 
literature  in  Irish  created  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Gael- 
ic League  since  its  foundation  in  1893.  I  know  no  Irish,  and 
cannot  speak  at  first-hand;  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  claimed 
by  those  that  know  contemporary  literature  in  Irish  that  the 
verses  of  Dr.  Hyde  or  his  plays  or  the  plays  of  Father  O'Leary 
or  Father  Dideen  compare  in  literary  quality  with  the  poetry 
and  plays  of  the  writers  in  English  whom  I  have  named  above. 
Some  of  the  folk  songs  current  to-day  are  of  great  beauty  even 
in  translation ;  they  are  said  to  be  of  far  greater  beauty  in  the 
original  Gaelic. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is,  What  contribution  has  "The 
Irish  Literary  Revival"  made  to  English  literature,  which  to 
me  is  English  literature  if  written  in  English,  be  the  country 
of  its  composition  any  of  the  British  Isles  or  India  or  South 
Africa  or  America? 

We  speak  very  loosely  when  we  say  "The  Irish  Literary 
Revival,"  for  the  movement  we  are  discussing  is  not  a  revival 
at  all,  but  chiefly  the  reawakening  of  interest  in  a  subject-mat- 
ter whose  discovery  by  the  English  poets  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  bringing  about  what  we 
know  as  the  Romantic  movement  in  Georgian  England.  Gray 
and  Collins  were  interested  in  Celtic  subject-matter,  if  they  had 
not  the  Celtic  spirit,  before  Macpherson  adapted  and  created 
his  world-awakening  versions  of  old  Gaelic  legend.  Ossianic 
societies  kept  alive  the  discussion  of  Gaelic  legend  until  the 
day  of  Tom  Moore,  who  might  have  been  so  much  greater 
a  poet  had  he  paid  more  heed  to  his  country's  thought.  From 
Moore's  day  to  Mangan's  no  poet  of  power  stood  for  Ireland 
as  Ferguson  and  Aubrey  De  Vere  and  Allingham  did  from 
Mangan's  day  to  our  day.  "The  Poets  of  the  Nation,"  Thomas 
Davis  at  their  head,  were  doubtless  better  known  in  Ireland 
than  Mangan,  who  published  only  one  book  of  verse — and  that 
"Anthologia  Germanica"  (1845) — i"  his  lifetime;  but  their 
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models  were,  as  Mr.  Yeats  has  said,  "English  masters  and 
half -masters,"  Scott  and  Byron  and  Macaulay,  and  their  nation- 
ality was  in  the  sentiments  they  expressed  in  their  verse,  not  in 
its  quality.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  these  "Poets  of  the 
Nation"  came  the  publication  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  trans- 
lation of  the  "Mabinogion,"  in  which  she  revealed  beautiful  old 
Cymric  legends  far  more  beautifully  than  any  translator  re- 
vealed Gaelic  stories,  though  Crofton  Croker's  "Fairy  Tales 
and  Legends"  had  in  it  much  of  Celtic  Ireland,  far  more  than 
the  Irish  novelist  from  Miss  Edgeworth  to  Lever. 

No  consideration  of  the  contemporary  movement  would  be 
true  that  failed  to  realize  the  influence  of  James  Mangan,  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  Aubrey  De  Vere,  and  William  AUingham 
on  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Russell,  and  their  fellow-poets.  Mangan  is 
of  course  the  most  considerable  poet  of  the  four,  and  though  he 
lived  apart  from  the  world,  and  his  verse  did  not  beccMne  a 
power  for  some  years  after  his  death,  and  though  his  art  is 
seldom  perfect,  there  are  poems  of  his  that  hold  their  own  in 
memory  against  the  poems  of  the  great  English  poets.  Never 
in  his  day  like  Davis,  a  poet  of  his  people,  he  gradually  made 
his  way  to  their  hearts.  I  have  by  me  as  I  write  a  version  of 
his  "Dark  Rosaleen,"  taken  down  forty  years  ago  in  New  Jer- 
sey from  oral  dictation  of  an  old  Irishman  who  had  the  rhythm 
and  thought  of  its  seven  long  stanzas  ever  in  mind  if  he  did 
not  have  them  quite  by  heart.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  has  left 
us  several  stirring  ballads  and  descriptive  passages  in  his  poems 
of  epic  intention  that  have  truly  the  "large  accent"  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  found  in  Homer.  But  he  was  even  farther  than 
Mangan  from  being  the  sure  artist.  AUingham  needs  no  praise, 
since  Tennyson  and  Rossetti  have  praised  him,  but  it  should  be 
recalled  that  many  of  those  little  lyrics  of  his  that  sing*  them- 
selves into  the  memory  at  first  reading  are  inspired  by  Irish 
folk  songs.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  by  inheritance  and  temperament 
a  Wordsworthian,  often  turned  his  attention  to  Ireland ;  but  his 
interest  centered  rather  in  his  country's  Church  than  in  his 
country's  nationality,  and,  high  poems  as  are  certain  of  his 
poems,  few  of  them  have  real  national  quality. 

From  these  men  the  leading  Irish  poets  of  to-day  inherit, 
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but  they  have  studied  the  great  English  poets  for  the  technique 
of  their  high  craft  and  sometimes  for  further  inspiration.  Mr. 
Yeats  has  gone  to  Blake  and  to  Shelley  and  to  the  Pre-Raphad- 
ites  as  surely  as  he  has  gone  to  Ferguson  and  Allingham ;  Mr. 
Russell  has  followed  masters  so  differing  as  William  Morris 
and  Emerson,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  and  Irish  my- 
thology have  wrapt  him  out  of  himself ;  and  poor  Lionel  John- 
son knew  the  work  of  all  the  men  whose  names  are  the  great 
roll  call  of  the  English  poets,  caring  greatly  for  all,  but  perhaps 
most  for  the  seventeenth  century  rhapsodists  and  for  Words- 
worth. Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Ireland,  the  home  of  his  ancestry  for  many  years. 
These  younger  men  began  with  the  high  intention  of  carrying 
to  artistic  realization  the  ideals  of  a  great  Irish  literature  in 
English  that  actuated  their  great  predecessors.  They  had 
worked  independently;  the  yotmg  men  would  work  together. 
The  young  men  were  not  faithful  from  the  start  to  national  sub- 
jects, but  into  whatever  strange  ways  they  strayed  their  coun- 
try eventually  called  them  back  to  her.  In  Dublin  one  of  the 
first  organizations  to  encourage  serious  artistic  intention  was 
a  club  that  professedly  met  for  religious  and  philosophical 
discussion.  This  was  the  Hermetic  Society,  in  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  the  power,  and  which  has  g^ven  Ireland  another  writer, 
that  subtle  critic  who  calls  himself  "John  Eglinton."  Mr. 
Yeats,  too,  often  was  of  their  meetings.  In  1883  "The  South- 
wark  Irish  Literary  Club,"  in  London,  began  an  organization 
that  eventually  attracted  to  it  Mr.  Yeats.  Mr.  Yeats  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  "The  Southwark  Literary  Club" 
into  "The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London."  In  1892  Mr.  Yeats 
was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Literary  Society 
in  Dublin,  where  there  had  been  previously  an  active  "Celtic 
Literary  Society,"  and  in  1899  he,  with  Mr.  George  Moore  and 
Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  organized  "The  Irish  Literary  Theater." 
In  1901  "The  Irish  Literary  Theater"  was  succeeded  by  "The 
Irish  National  Theatrical  Company"  and  out  of  this  developed 
"The  Irish  National  Theater  Society,"  of  which  Mr.  Yeats  is 
now  president.  This  organization  has  just  (June)  acquired  its 
own  playhouse  in  Dublin.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if  the  suc- 
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cess  of  the  movement  has  come  in  any  measure  through  organ- 
ization Mr.  Yeats  is  surely  to  be  credited  with  much  of  such 
success. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  said  that  it  was  the  fall  of  Pamell,  in  1890, 
that  turned  the  attention  of  intellectual  Ireland  from  politics 
to  letters,  and  made  possible  the  revival  that  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing. That  may  be,  for  most  of  the  organizations  above 
referred  to  were  either  formed  after  1890  or  became  influential 
after  that  date,  but  the  first  book  of  importance  in  this  revival 
was  published  over  a  year  earlier,  Mr.  Yeats's  "Wanderings 
of  Oisin''  ( 1888) .  None  of  Mr.  Russell's  verses  were  published 
until  "Homeward,"  in  1894,  although  its  verses  were  circu- 
lated in  Dublin  in  manuscript  some  five  years  before  that.  Lady 
Gregory  did  not  publish  anything  of  real  importance  to  the 
movement  until  her  "Cuchulain"  of  1902.  Mr.  Edward  Mar- 
tyn's  "Heatherfield"  was  published  in  1899,  but  no  book  of  Mr. 
Moore's  can  be  called  the  direct  outcome  of  the  movement  until 
his  "Untilled  Field"  of  1903,  although  he  draws  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  for  his  characters  in  earlier  stories.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  Dr.  Hyde  the  litterateurs  that 
the  world  knows  best  as  members  of  the  movement  did  not  defi- 
nitely associate  themselves  with  the  movement,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  until  after  it  was  well  under  way.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Russell,  however,  was  known  personally  to  many  of  the  young 
men  working  for  the  revival  almost  from  its  very  start,  al- 
though his  dominant  interest  has  been  always,  as  now,  not  so 
much  in  its  national  as  in  its  spiritual  quality. 

In  1894  it  was  suggested  that  drama  would  come  of  the 
movement  by  the  performance  of  a  play  of  Mr.  Yeats's,  "The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  at  the  Avenue  Theater,  London. 
In  this  same  year  came  also  the  publication  of  Mr.  Russell's 
verses  in  "Homeward"  and  of  Miss  Nora  Hopper's  "Ballads  in 
Prose,"  and  the  newspaper  discussion  that  followed  these  made 
more  familiar  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  movement  that 
had  been  outlined  in  the  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke, 
Sir  Qiarles  Gavan  Duffy,  Dr.  George  Sigerson,  and  Dr.  Doug- 
las Hyde  before  "The  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,"  and 
"The  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin,"  in  1892  and  1893, 
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and  finally  printed  after  much  contemporaneous  newspaper 
comment. 

The  greatest  work  of  this  contemporary  movement  has  been 
done  in  poetry.  The  themes  of  this  poetry  are  the  old  Gaelic 
legends,  which  are  adapted  and  retold  in  English,  largely  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets ;  folk  songs,  on  which 
are  built  or  from  which  are  developed  lyrics,  also  largely  in 
the  manner  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  although  the  material  here 
preserves  a  simplicity  the  Pre-Raphaelites  never  attained;  the 
moods  of  modem  Irishmen,  brought  about  by  their  experience 
of  the  great  passions,  by  the  great  wrongs  of  their  country,  and 
by  the  great  beauties  of  their  country;  descriptions  of  Irish 
scenery — seacoast  and  mountains  and  bog  land;  and  politics. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  political  feeling  has  led  to  but  little 
verse  that  is  poetry,  perhaps  only  in  some  of  the  verses  of 
"Ethna  Carberry"  and  Miss  Alice  Milligan.  The  forms  in 
which  the  younger  Irish  poets  write  are  largely  those  of  the 
English  poetry  of  the  time  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and — 
as  I  said — ^the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  the  manner  and  accent  of 
the  poems  have,  I  think,  more  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  quality 
than  of  any  other. 

The  poetry  on  the  whole,  however,  has  very  great  differences 
from  the  poetry  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  its  great  spirituality. 
The  revolt  against  materialism,  as  distinctive  of  many  of  the 
contemporary  Irish  writers  as  of  Maeterlinck,  is  probably  due 
to  a  cause  similar  in  their  case  and  in  his.  In  those  days  when 
Maeterlinck  was  taking  Emerson  to  heart  in  Ghent,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Russell  and  the  men  grouped  around  him  were  taking  Em- 
erson to  heart  in  Dublin.  The  most  mystic  of  these  Irish  poets 
are  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Charles  Weekes.  Mr.  Yeats's  sym- 
bolism, so  often  popularly  associated  with  their  mysticism,  if 
due  to  any  master,  is  due  to  his  study  of  Blake.  But  these 
poets  I  have  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that  are  sing- 
ing "to  lighten  Ireland's  wrong."  Alongside  of  the  verse  of 
Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Russell  and  Lionel  Johnson,  than  which 
has  been  written  none  finer  in  English  by  men  of  their  years, 
is  that  of  Miss  Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  K.  Shorter), who, 
among  many  undistinguished  verses,  has  written  lyrics  with 
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deep  heart's  cry  and  ballads  of  grim  power;  of  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  Tynan  Hinkson,  whose  lyrics  of  the  little  things  of  out  of 
doors  have  the  tender  colors  of  Irish  landscape;  of  "Moira 
O'Neill,"  whose  "Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim,"  "Kindly 
Irish  of  the  Irish,"  if  ever  poems  were,  have  a  singing  quality 
rare  in  contemporary  verse;  of  "Ethna  Carberry"  (Mrs.  Seu- 
mas  McManus),  whose  death  two  years  ago  cut  off  a  poetical 
power  that  was  passing  out  of  promise  into  achievement,  who 
had  indeed  reached  achievement  in  one  or  two  nature  poems 
and  in  her  keen  for  "The  Passing  of  the  Gael ;"  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Trench,  whose  "Deirdre  Wed"  is  a  fine  rendering  of  Ireland's 
greatest  story  of  old  time;  of  Miss  Emily  Lawless,  the  charm 
of  whose  journeys  among  the  western  islands  has  entered  into 
her  poems,  many  of  which  express  the  lament  of  Jacobite 
exiles  for  Galway  and  Mayo:  and  of  Miss  Nora  Hopper  (Mrs. 
Chesson),  who,  although  it  is  said  she  knows  little  of  Ireland 
at  first-hand,  has  caught  the  accents  of  its  winds  and  waters  in 
many  a  l3rric  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Miss  Hopper  has  at 
times,  indeed,  a  music  and  passion  that  carry  her  to  a  place 
among  the  greater  singers.  None  of  these  poets  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  mere  versifiers ;  the  work  of  some  has  a  rare  and 
delicate  beauty,  the  work  of  others  has  the  accent  of  great  po- 
etry. 

Magical  phrase  and  imaginative  power  are  more  constant 
to  the  verse  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Russell  and  Lionel  Johnson 
than  to  the  verse  of  these  lesser  poets.  These  three  are  preoccu- 
pied by  the  things  of  the  spirit,  yet  their  senses  are  keen  toward 
certain  things  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Yeats's  verse  is,  however,  more 
often  drenched  with  dream  than  dew.  The  call  of  much-loved 
earthly  things  is  strong  in  "The  Lake  Isle  of  Inisfree,"  but  that 
is  an  early  poem,  and  even  this  call  finds  him  in  half  dream 
on  the  London  pavements.  He  is  most  often  possessed  with 
dream.  His  characteristic  poems  are  conceived  in  dreams, 
their  colors  are  the  colors  of  dreams,  their  music  is  the  music 
of  dreams.  Mr.  Russell's  verses  are  even  less  substantial  than 
Mr.  Yeats's.  It  is  the  spirit  yearning  for  release  from  the  flesh 
that  informs  them.  His  "Homeward:  Songs  by  the  Way" 
are  sung  on  the  road  through  these  strange  human  lands  to  the 
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home  that  is  after  death,  many  of  them  when  are  granted  to 
him  glimpses  of  this  home  as  he  walks  in  trance  or  waking 
dream.  The  music  of  his  verse  is  more  disembodied,  if  it  is 
less  sweet,  than  the  music  of  Mr.  Yeats.  Licxiel  Johnson's  feet 
were  planted  more  firmly  on  the  earth  that  he  has  left.  His 
poems  bring  back  to  me  the  cloisters  of  mediaeval  Catholicism ; 
when  I  think  of  him  I  think  of  Winchester  and  Oxford  in  the 
England  of  his  family's  adoption  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Muckross 
and  Sligo  in  his  ancestral  land.  When  I  think  of  Mr.  Russell, 
I  think  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Christian  hermits  of  early  Ire- 
land in  remote  places  by  holy  wells  and  on  holy  mountains — 
such  visions  come  to  him  as  came  to  them.  When  I  think  of 
Mr.  Yeats,  I  think  of  Druids  celebrating  their  rites  at  twilight 
or  in  moonlight  in  lonely  temples,  but  always  there  are  near 
beautiful  queens  and  great  kings  of  Ireland's  heroic  age. 

So  much  for  contemporary  poetry  in  Ireland.  In  the  drama 
it  is  again  Mr.  Yeats  that  must  be  mentioned  first.  His  plays 
are  all  beautiful  in  conception  and  all  adapted  to  successful  pres- 
entation on  the  stage,  if  not  to  the  entire  dramatic  success. 
His  "Kathleen-ni-Hoolihan,"  which  symboUzes  Ireland  and  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  her  children,  and  Mr.  Martyn's  "Heather- 
field,"  which  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Irish  landlord  whose 
dream  of  making  wild  mountainside  into  grass  field  results 
in  his  going  mad,  vie  with  each  other  for  the  place  of  honor 
among  the  dramatic  successes.  Mr.  Martyn's  "Heatherfield" 
has  been  played  very  successfully  a  number  of  times,  his 
"Maeve"  with  some  success  a  few  times,  and  his  "Tale  of  a 
Town,"  in  Mr.  Moore's  and  Mr.  Yeats's  adaption  of  it  into 
"The  Bending  of  the  Bough,"  a  few  times.  Other  plays  that 
have  been  successfully  performed  are  Mr.  George  Moore's  and 
Mr.  Yeats's  "Diarmid  and  Grania,"  which  was  played  four 
times  by  Mr.  Benson's  company  in  Dublin,  in  "The  Irish  Lit- 
erary Theater,"  1901;  Mr.  Russell's  "Deirdre,"  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Ireland's  old  days,  which  was  presented  a  number 
of  times  and  very  successfully  by  "The  Irish  National  Theat- 
rical Company ;"  Lady  Gregory's  "The  Losing  Game,"  a  simple 
and  feeling  dramatic  transcript  from  Irish  peasant  life;  Mr. 
James  H.  Cousin's  "The  Racing  Lug,"  a  story  of  the  fisher 
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life  of  the  northeastern  coast,  "The  Sword  of  Dermot/*  of  Ire- 
land's mediaeval  wars,  "A  Man's  Foes,"  an  episode  from  mod- 
em life,  and  "Connla,"  a  dream  about  the  son  of  the  famous 
mythological  chieftain  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Synge's^  "In  a  Wicklow  Glen,"  a  bitter  sketch  of  the  love- 
less marriages  of  the  Irish  peasants,  and  "Riders  to  the  Sea," 
a  tragic  day  in  the  gray  life  of  the  Aran  fisher  folk ;  Mr.  F. 
Ryan's  "The  Laying  of  the  Foundations,"  "The  Pillars  of 
Society"  of  Ireland's  dramatic  movement;  Mr.  Patric  Mac 
Cormac  Colm's  "A  Saxon  Shillin'  "  and  "Broken  Soil,"  re- 
spectively a  tract  against  recruiting  and  a  study  of  Irish  peas- 
ant life  on  the  bog  lands  of  Mid-Ireland. 

The  greatest  contemporary  English  novelist,  an  Irishman, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  has  not  chosen  until  recently  to  concern 
himself  deeply  with  his  country,  and  his  fellow  Irish  novelists 
and  short  story  writers,  charming  as  many  of  them  are  and 
powerful  as  are  one  or  two  of  them,  cannot  compare  with 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  of  the  same  generation.  When  we 
think  of  Irish  novelists,  we  think  of  "Rosa  MulhoUand,"  Miss 
Emily  Lawless,  Mrs.  Katherine  T)man  Hinkson,  Miss  Barlow, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Mr.  Seumas  McManus,  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bul- 
lock, Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  and  Mr.  William  Buckley.  These 
few  Irish  novelists  have  made  a  definite  contribution  to  English 
literature,  but  not  so  important  a  contribution,  I  think,  as  their 
predecessors  from  Carleton  to  Kickham  and  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant a  contribution  as  contemporary  Scotch  and  English 
novelists. 

In  Mr.  Yeats  Ireland  has  an  admirable  essajrist,  and  in  Mr. 
Russell  and  "John  Eglinton"  and  Lionel  Johnson  literary  crit- 
ics that  have  at  times  strayed  into  the  more  genial  or  uplifting 
regions  of  familiar  essay  or  philosophical  essay.  These  men, 
like  the  few  Irish  novelists,  have  made  contributions  of  recog- 
nized value  to  English  literature,  but  their  work  is  slight  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Englishmen  writing  at  the  same  time. 

The  Irishmen  fare  better  when  we  compare  their  drama  and 

'A  play  of  Mr.  Syng«'s  will  open  the  new  playhouse  of  "The  Irish 
National  Theater  Society"  in  Dublin  this  fall. 
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poetry  with  the  English.  I  have  purposely  left  Americans  out 
of  consideration.  The  two  wittiest  English  dramatists  of  our 
day  are  Irishmen.  Neither  Oscar  Wilde  nor  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  chosen  to  be  a  national  dramatist  as  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
Martyn  have  chosen,  but  Irishmen  may  well  claim  that  they 
have  written  most  of  the  few  plays  of  our  day  that  are  at  once 
literature  and  successful  stage  pieces.  The  other  successful 
English  contemporary  playwriters  that  may  be  taken  seriously 
are  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips. 

Not  one  of  the  contemporary  Irish  national  dramatists  has 
as  yet  spoken  to  an  audience  at  all  comparable  in  size  with  the 
audiences  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Barrie  speak  to.  But  "The  Heatherfield"  as  literature  and  the 
plays  of  Mr.  Yeats  as  literature,  and  "The  Heatherfield"  as 
drama  and  "Kathleen-ni-Hoolihan"  as  drama,  seem  to  me  to 
approach  as  nearly  to  great  drama  as  any  of  the  plays  of  the 
English  playwrights  I  have  mentioned.  All  in  all,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  I  think,  "The  Irish  Literary  Theater,"  "The  Irish  Na- 
tional Theater  Society,"  "The  Cumann-na-Gaedhal  Irish  The- 
ater Company"*  have  produced  as  much  drama  that  is  literature 
as  the  English  stage  for  the  past  ten  years — and  this  largely 
with  amateur  actors.  The  plays  of  Mr.  Yeats  alone  make  a 
list  whose  naming  brings  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  for 
drama  in  the  changing  moods  of  Irish  life:  "The  Countess 
Kathleen,"  "TJie  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  "The  Shadowy 
Waters,"  "On  Baile's  Strand,"  "The  Hourglass,"  "A  Pot  of 
Broth,"  "The  King's  Threshold,"  and  "Where  There  Is  Noth- 
ing." 

In  other  forms  of  poetry  than  the  dramatic  I  think  Ireland 
has  given  English  literature  during  the  past  fifteen  years  as 
high  poems  as  any  by  the  English  poets  younger  than  Mr.  Mer- 
edith and  Mr.  Swinburne.  The  more  considerable  English 
poets  of  the  younger  generation  are  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  Mr. 
William  Watson,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  and 


'A  company  partly  made  up  of  this  organization  presented  Irish  dramas 
for  a  few  days  during  the  summer  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
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Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  who  may  be  grouped  as  "The  Words- 
worthians,"  though  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Binyon  sometimes 
stray  to  other  masters  than  Wordsworth ;  Mr.  Francis  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  rhapsodists  in  the  following 
of  Coventry  Patmore's  later  manner;  W.  E.  Henley,  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt,  the  Poets  of  Empire; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  the  "Decadent"  Mr.  F.  Sturge 
Moore,  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  and  Mr.  John  Davidson,  differ- 
ing too  greatly  from  any  of  the  above  groups  to  be  associated 
with  them,  and  differing  as  greatly  from  each  other.  Mr.  Yeats, 
in  a  little  essay  on  Lionel  Johnson,  has  written  of  five  of  these 
fourteen  English  poets  I  have  named  in  these  words:  "Con- 
temporary English  poets  are  interested  in  the  glory  of  the 
world,  like  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling;  or  in  the  order  of  the  world, 
like  Mr.  William  Watson ;  or  in  the  passion  of  the  world,  like 
Mr.  John  Davidson ;  or  in  the  pleasure  of  the  world,  like  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons.  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  ...  is  alone 
preoccupied  with  a  spiritual  life."  If  it  is  not  misleading  to 
sum  up  a  poet  in  a  phrase,  it  might  be  said,  continuing  Mr. 
Yeats's  fashion  of  speech,  that  contemporary  Irish  poets  are 
interested  in  the  dreaming  of  the  world,  like  Mr.  William 
Butler  Yeats ;  or  in  the  spirituality  of  the  world,  like  Mr.  George 
W.  Russell,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  world,  like  Lionel  Johnson. 
To  all  three,  the  Otherworld  has  been  as  near  as  this  world ;  it 
is  in  the  keenness  of  their  realization  of  the  Otherworld,  and  of 
Ireland,  whose  purple  mountains  and  brown  bogs  and  gray 
shores  white  with  foam  are  the  threshold  of  the  Otherworld, 
and  of  Ireland's  people  ever  crossing  and  recrossing  this  thresh- 
old in  dream  that  is  as  vivid  as  actuality — it  is  in  the  keenness 
of  their  realization  and  in  the  clarity  of  their  interpretation  of 
beauty  that  ever  hovers  on  the  border  of  the  unseen  that  they 
have  enriched  English  literature. 

Cornelius  Weygandt. 

The  Univernty  of  Pennajrlvania,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  OLIGARCHY. 

Among  the  older  generation  of  American  historians,  it  has 
been  customary  to  depict  the  Massachusetts  colony  as  a  place  of 
refuge  from  oppression,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  American 
freedom.  Because  the  first  settlers  fled  from  the  persecution  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  devotees 
of  liberty.  This  picture  is  correct,  except  in  so  far  as  it  em- 
phasizes one  side  of  the  history  of  the  colony  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  other  side.  In  its  relation  with  the  mother 
country,  Massachusetts  did  stand  for  religious  freedom  and 
political  self-government,  but  it  was  very  different  as  re- 
gards its  internal  polity.  The  government  established  by  the 
first  settlers,  far  from  being  a  democracy,  was  in  fact  an  ol- 
igarchy which  excluded  the  great  mass  of  the  freemen,  as  well 
as  the  Anglicans,  from  any  real  share  in  the  management  of  the 
colony.  The  early  internal  history  is  a  tale  of  the  struggle  not 
only  of  the  Anglicans  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  government,  but 
also  of  the  majority  of  the  colonists  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
ruling  class — that  is,  to  change  the  oligarchy  into  a  democracy. 
This  purpose  the  colonists  sought  to  accomplish  in  three  ways : 
they  endeavored,  first,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  general 
court  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  assistants ;  secondly,  to  abol- 
ish the  aristocratic  standing  council ;  and  thirdly,  to  obtain  a 
codification  of  the  laws. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, great  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  freemen,  as 
the  commonalty  of  the  association  were  termed.  They  were 
to  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary. 
At  the  Easter  meeting  they  were  to  elect  from  among  them- 
selves a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants, 
and  to  pass  all  necessary  laws  and  ordinances,  provided  only 
that  these  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.^    It  is 

^Hazard,  "Historical  Collections,"  I.,  239. 
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not  surprising,  however,  that  for  a  time  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Charter,  in  1629,  from  Old  to  New  England,  the  new  settle- 
ment should  have  been  managed  principally  by  the  magistrates, 
and  that  the  freemen  should  have  voluntarily  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  powers.  The  starting  of  the  colony  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  one  that  needed  the  guidance  of  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced hands.  It  was  not  altogether  unnatural  that  the  body 
of  the  people  should  have  hesitated  to  assume  such  a  responsi- 
bility. Moreover,  as  Hutchinson  says,  "So  much  of  their  atten- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  their  support  that  lit- 
tle business  was  done  by  the  assistants  or  by  the  general  court." 
Also,  "The  removal  of  the  Charter  made  many  new  regulations 
necessary,"  as,  for  instance,  "that  the  governor  and  deputy,  for 
the  time  being,  should  be  justices  of  the  peace,  [and]  four  of 
the  then  assistants    .    .    .    justices."^ 

The  first  general  court  was  held  in  the  autumn,  about  three 
months  "after  their  arrival,"  and  was  attended  "not  by  a  repre- 
sentative, but  by  every  one,  that  was  free  of  the  corporation, 
in  person.  .  .  .  The  governor  and  assistants  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  court."*  This  was  shown  by  the  order  that  in 
the  future  "the  ffreemen  should  have  the  power  of  chusing  as- 
sistants, when  these  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  assistants  from 
amongst  themselves  to  chuse  a  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor, 
whoe,with  the  Assistants,  shall  have  the  power  of  making  lawes 
and  chusing  officers  to  execute  the  same."*  Likewise,  at  the 
next  general  court,  held  May  18,  163 1,  "For  explanation  of  an 
order  made  the  last  Generall  Court,  ...  it  was  ordered 
nowe,  .  .  .  that  once  in  every  year  at  least,  a  General 
Court  shall  be  holden,  att  which  Court  it  shall  be  lawfull  for 
the  comons  to  propound  any  person  or  persons  whome  they 
shall  desire  to  be  chosen  Assistants,  and  if  it  be  doubtful  wheth- 
er it  shall  be  the  greater  part  of  the  comons  or  not,  it  shall  be 
put  to  the  poll.    The  like  course  to  be  holden,  when  they,  the 

'Hutchinson,  "History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay."     Second 
Edition,  I.,  25. 
•Ibid. 

***Massachusetts  Records,"  I.,  79. 
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comons,  shall  see  cause  for  any  defect  or  misbehaviour  to  re- 
move any  one  or  more  of  ye  Assistants/"^  As  Palfrey  says.. 
"In  the  form  of  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  freemen,  this  was 
clearly  a  substitution  of  the  invidious  and  difficult  process  of  re- 
moval for  the  irresponsible  freedom  of  the  annual  election  de 
novo  which  was  contemplated  by  the  Charter.  And,  according- 
ly, there  is  no  record  of  an  election  of  Assistants  this  year/'* 

However,  this  "departure  from  the  Charter"^  was  of  short 
duration,  as  in  the  following  May  this  part  of  the  power  which 
they  had  surrendered  was  returned  to  the  freemen.  The  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  change  was,  doubtless,  that  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the  colony  made  such  concentration  of  authority 
no  longer  necessary.  But  the  immediate  cause  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  little  village  of  Watertown.  In  February, 
1632,  the  assistants  levied  a  tax  of  £60  upon  several  of  the  set- 
tlements, in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  fortification  of  New- 
town. When  the  commission  for  the  collection  of  this  tax 
reached  Watertown,  "the  pastor  and  elders,  etc.,  assembled  the 
people  and  delivered  their  opinions,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pay 
moneys  after  that  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  and 
posterity  into  bondage."  "The  ground  of  their  errour,"  Win- 
throp  explains,  "was,  for  that  they  took  their  government  to 
be  no  other  but  as  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  not  pow- 
er to  make  laws  or  raise  taxations  without  the  people;"  or  as 
their  descendants  expressed  it,  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  nevertheless,  the  men  of  Watertown 
were  but  claiming  the  rights  granted  them  in  their  charter  and 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  though,  indeed,  with  their 
consent.  However,  "divers  of  Watertown,"  being  stmimoned 
before  the  governor  and  assistants  at  Boston,  "made  a  retrac- 
tation and  submission  under  their  hands ;  .  .  .  understanding 
that  this  government  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  parliament."' 

In  spite  of  their  submission,  the  resistance  of  the  men  of  Wa- 

•"Massachusetts  Records/'  I.,  87. 
•Palfrey,  "History  of  New  England,"  I.,  349. 
'Hutchinson,  I.,  26. 

•Winthrop,  "The  History  of  New  England,"  edited  by  James  Savage, 
I.,  70. 
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tertown  had  its  results  in  the  next  general  court,  held  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  1632.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  little 
town  was  directly  responsible  for  the  changes  then  inaugurated, 
but  that  probably  its  independence  stimulated  the  other  towns 
to  resistance.  Already  on  the  first  of  May,  the  governor  in- 
formed the  assistants  "that  he  had  heard  that  the  people  in- 
tended, at  the  next  general  court,  to  desire  that  the  assistants 
might  be  chosen  anew  every  year,  and  that  the  governor  might 
be  chosen  by  the  whole  court,  and  not  by  the  assistants  only." 
At  this,  "Mr.  Ludlow  grew  into  passion,"  but  the  matter  "was 
cleared  in  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  Assistants."*  Accord- 
ingly, in  May,  "It  was  generally  agreed  upon  .  .  .  that  the 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assistants  should  be  chosen 
by  the  whole  Court  of  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Assistants, 
and  freemen,  and  that  the  Governor  shall  alwaies  be  chosen  out 
of  the  Assistants."  The  influence  of  the  Watertown  affair  is 
seen  especially  in  the  order  "that  there  should  be  two  of  every 
plantation  appointed  to  conferre  with  the  court  about  raising  of 
a  publique  stock."*® 

Thus  far  the  freemen  had  regained  their  rights  of  election, 
but  all  legislative  power  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  assistants. 
However,  in  1634,  "The  people  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  the 
nimiber  of  freemen  being  greatly  multiplied,  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  or  fallen  into  by 
a  general  consent  of  the  towns.""  Accordingly,  eight  towns 
sent  delegates  to  the  General  Court  of  that  spring,  "to  meet 
and  consider  of  such  matters  as  they  were  to  take  order  in  at 
the  same  General  Court."*^  These  deputies  at  once  "desired 
a  sight  of  the  patent,  and,  conceiving  thereby  that  all  their 
laws  should  be  made  at  the  General  Court,  repaired  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  advise  with  him  about  it."  At  this  conference  Win- 
throp  admitted  that  some  form  of  representation  would  ulti- 
mately be  necessary,  but  he  considered  that  that  time  had  not 
yet  come.    "Yet  this,"  he  thought,  "they  might  do  at  present : 

•Winthrop,  I.,  74. 

'^Massachusetts  Records,"  I.,  95. 

"Hutchinson,  I.,  35. 
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namely,  they  might  at  the  General  G>urt  make  an  order,  that, 
once  in  the  year,  a  certain  number  should  be  appointed,  upon 
summons  from  the  Governor,  to  revise  all  laws,  etc.,  and  to 
reform  what  they  found  amiss  therein;  but  not  to  make  any 
new  laws,  but  prefer  their  grievances  to  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants." Winthrop  agreed  also  "that  no  assessment  should  be 
laid  upon  the  country  without  the  consent  of  such  a  committee, 
nor  any  lands  disposed  of."** 

But  Winthrop's  influence  over  the  colonists  was  much  weak- 
ened at  this  time.  Consequently  his  advice  was  only  partly 
followed,  and  more  sweeping  changes  than  he  had  suggested 
were  made.  Thus  it  was  agreed,  "that  none  but  the  Generall 
Court  hath  power  to  make  and  establish  lawes,  nor  to  elect  and 
appoint  offices,  ...  or  to  remove  such  upon  misdemeanor, 
as  also  to  sett  out  the  dutyes  and  powers  of  the  said  officers, 
...  or  to  rayse  moneys  and  taxes,  and  ...  to  g^ve  and 
confirm  properties."  These  newly  regained  powers  were  safe- 
guarded by  the  order,  "that  there  shall  be  foure  Generall  Courts 
held  yearely,  to  be  summoned  by  the  Governor,  .  .  .  and  not 
to  be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  the  major  parte  of  the 
Court."^* 

So  far  the  deputies  had  merely  reassumed  their  Charter 
rights,  but  now  a  decided  innovation  was  made.  "It  was  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  every 
plantation  to  chuse  two  or  three  of  each  towne  before  every 
General  Court,  to  conferre  of  and  prepare  such  public  business 
as  by  them  shall  be  thought  fitt  to  consider  of  att  the  next 
General  Court,  and  .  .  .  shall  have  the  full  power  and 
voices  of  all  the  said  freemen  .  .  .  the  matter  of  election 
of  magistrates  and  other  officers  onely  being  excepted,  wherein 
every  freeman  is  to  give  his  own  voice."^*^  This  order  marks 
an  important  point  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  as  these 
representatives  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  lower  house,  or  the 
court  of  deputies  as  it  was  termed.     Still  the  freemen  were 

"Winthrop,  I.,  128,  129. 
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not  yet  satisfied,  and  "to  show  their  resentment"*®  for  what 
they  considered  the  usurpation  of  the  assistants,  they  imposed 
a  fine  of  £10  "upon  ye  Court  of  Assistants,  and  Mr.  Mayhewe, 
for  breach  of  an  order  of  Court  against  imployeing  Indeans 
to  shoote  with  peeces."" 

However,  it  must  be  said  for  the  credit  of  the  colonists  that, 
"This  ffine  of  X£  was  remitted  by  the  Court.""  In  this  one 
court  therefore  the  freemen  had  not  only  reassumed  certain 
powers  and  gained  other  charter  rights  for  the  first  time,  but  in 
establishing  the  representative  system  they  had  even  gone  be- 
yond the  terms  of  their  Charter.  Their  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment was  henceforth  assured. 

It  was  but  natural  that  this  new  system  of  representation, 
together  with  the  growth  of  the  colony,  should  make  it  neces- 
sary to  give  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies.  Thus 
in  March,  1635,  the  "deputyes  of  severall  townes"  when  "met 
togeather,""  could  decide  cases  of  contested  elections.  Like- 
wise in  March,  1639,  voting  by  proxy  was  permitted  in  elec- 
tions.*® This  method,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
accordingly,  in  June,  1641,  the  court  decreed,  "that  in  every 
towne  which  is  to  send  a  deputy  to  the  court,  ...  the  free- 
men ...  for  every  ten  freemen  [are]  to  choose  one,  to  be 
sent  to  the  court,  with  power  to  make  election  for  all  the  rest."*^ 
Another  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  representative 
system  was  naturally  a  struggle  between  these  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  their  less  direct  substitutes,  the 
assistants.  The  result  of  this  conflict  was  most  fortunate,  as 
it  led  to  the  separation  of  the  court  into  two  houses,  the  court 
of  the  assistants  and  the  court  of  the  deputies.  Hitherto  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  assistant,  and  deputies  had  all 
sat  as  one  body. 

The  struggle  began  over  the  question  of  the  "negative  vote," 

"Hutchinson,  I.,  36. 
""Massachusetts  Records,"  I.,  118. 
**Ibid.    In  the  margin. 
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as  the  veto  power  of  the  assistants  was  termed.  The  controver- 
sy first  arose  in  1635,  when  Mr.  Hooker  applied  to  the  court 
for  permission  to  settle  on  the  Connecticut  River.  "Of  21  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house,  15  were  for  their  removal;  but  of  the 
magistrates,  the  governor  and  two  assistants  only  were  for  it, 
.  .  .  but  still  as  the  lower  house  was  so  much  more  numer- 
ous than  the  upper,  the  major  part  of  the  court  was  for  it.  This 
decision  was  the  occasion  of  first  starting  about  the  negative 
veto.  The  deputies  or  representatives  insisted  the  voice  of  the 
major  part  of  the  assistants  was  not  necessary.  The  assistants 
refused  to  give  up  their  rights,  and  the  business  came  to  a 
standstill."  A  day  of  humiliation  was  therefore  appointed, 
on  which  Mr.  Cotton  preached  to  the  court  with  such  effective- 
ness, that^  "he  prevailed  upon  the  deputies  to  give  up  the  point 
at  that  time."  "Here  was  a  crisis,"  Hutchinson  continues, 
"when  the  patricians,  if  I  may  so  stile  them,  were  in  danger 
of  losing  a  great  parte  of  their  weight  in  the  government."" 
But  the  abolition  of  the  negative  vote  would  have  affected  not 
only  the  influence  of  the  magistracy,  but  would  have  deprived 
the  colony  as  a  whole  of  a  most  important  check  on  hasty  l^s- 
lation.  This  victory  of  the  magistrates  was  given  formal  rec- 
ognition by  the  court  of  the  following  March,  when  it  ordered 
"that  noe  lawe,  order,  or  sentence  shall  passe  as  an  act  of  the 
Court  without  the  consent  of  the  greater  parte  of  the  magis- 
trates on  the  one  parte,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  deputyes 
on  the  other  parte."^ 

However,  as  Hutchinson  says,  the  deputies  gave  up  this 
point  only  "at  that  time."  In  1643,  the  question  was  once  more 
revived  by  a  very  homely  cause,  but  with  most  important  re- 
sults. The  humble  origin  of  this  dispute  was  a  pig  claimed 
by  both  a  certain  Captain  Keayne  and  a  Mrs.  Sherman. 
Keayne  had  not  only  won  his  case  in  two  courts,  but  also  gained 
£40  damages  in  a  counter  suit  for  slander.  From  these  deci- 
sions Mrs.  Sherman  appealed  to  the  general  court,  with  the  re- 
sult that  two  magistrates  and  fifteen  deputies  passed  favorably 
on  her  case,  while  a  majority  of  the  former  and  a  minority  of 
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the  latter  voted  against  her.  Though  a  compromise  was  soon 
reached  regarding  the  case  itself,  "the  sow  business  had  started 
another  question,  about  the  magistrates'  negative  voice  in  the 
general  court.  The  deputies  generally  were  very  anxious  to 
have  it  taken  away ;  whereupon  one  of  the  magistrates  wrote  a 
small  treatise,  wherein  he  laid  down  .  .  .  how  it  was  funda- 
mental to  our  government,  which,  if  it  were  taken  away,  would 
be  a  mere  democracy.  But  almost  immediately  it  was  answered 
by  another  pamphlet,  written  likewise,  according  to  nunor,  by 
a  magistrate.  This  "the  deputies  made  great  use  of  in  their 
court,  supposing  they  had  now  enough  to  carry  the  cause  clearly 
with  them,  so  as  they  pressed  earnestly  to  have  it  presently 
determined."" 

The  magistrates  wisely  answered  that  it  was  a  matter  of  too 
"great  concernment  to  be  hastily  decided"  or  "without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  elders."  "It  was  the  magistrates*  only  care  to  save 
time,  that  so  the  people's  heat  might  be  abated,  for  then  they 
knew  they  would  hear  reason."^*  Fortunately,  the  influence  of 
the  elders  was  given  to  the  side  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  treatise 
was  written  by  one  of  their  number  against  the  abolition  of  the 
negative  vote,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  democracy. 
Nor  was  the  confidence  of  the  rulers  in  the  fundamental  good 
judgment  of  the  people  misplaced,  as  at  the  next  general  court 
one  of  their  most  wise  and  important  acts  was  passed.  This  was 
as  follows :  "Forasmuch  as,  after  long  experience,  wee  find  di- 
vers inconveniences  in  the  manner  of  our  proceeding  in  Courts 
by  magistrates  and  deputies  siting  together,  and  accounting  it 
wisdome  to  follow  the  laudable  practice  of  other  states  who  have 
layd  groundworks  for  government,    .    .    . 

"It  is  therefore  ordered,  first,  that  the  magistrates  may  sit 
and  act  business  by  themselves,  by  drawing  up  bills  and  orders 
which  they  shall  see  good  in  their  wisdome,  which  haveing 
agreed  upon,  they  may  present  them  to  the  deputies  to  bee 
considered  of,  .  .  .  and  accordingly  to  give  their  assent  or 
dissent,  the  deputies  in  like  manner  siting  apart  by  themselves, 
and  consulting  about    .    .    .    orders  and  laws,    .    .    .    which 
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agreed  upon  by  them,  they  may  present  to  the  magistrates, 
who,  according  to  their  wisdome,  .  .  .  may  consent  them 
or  disallow  them ;  and  when  any  orders  have  passed  the  appro- 
bation of  both  magistrates  and  deputies,  then  such  orders  to  bee 
ingrossed,  and  in  the  last  day  of  the  0>urt  to  bee  read  deliber- 
ately, and  full  assent  to  bee  given."** 

The  question  of  the  n^;ative  vote  was  thus  settled  in  a  way 
that  preserved  the  independence  of  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
deputies,  while  retaining  at  the  same  time  that  most  necessary 
preventive  of  hasty  legislation  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. This  prerogative  of  the  magistrates  seems,  however, 
for  some  time  to  have  been  a  sore  point  with  the  deputies. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  a  more  remarkable  com- 
pact was  made  between  the  two  houses,  by  which  the  magis- 
trates agreed  to  abandon  this  most  important  privilege.  The 
reasons  for  it  were  that,  "The  Court,  finding  that  the  over  num- 
ber of  deputies  drew  out  the  courts  into  great  length,  and  put 
the  country  to  excessive  charges  .  .  .  did  think  fit  .  .  . 
to  have  only  S  or  6  out  of  every  shire ;  and  because  the  deputies 
were  still  unsatisfied  with  the  magistrates'  negative  vote,  the 
magistrates  agreed  to  lay  it  down,  so  as  the  deputies  might  not 
exceed  them  in  number,  and  those  to  be  the  prime  men  of  the 
country,  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  shires."  Apparently  there- 
fore, even  the  magistrates  did  not  realize  the  full  value  of  the 
veto  as  a  curb  upon  rash  legislation,  or  that  it  was  something 
more  than  a  protection  to  the  minority.  Fortunately,  "they 
agreed  first  to  know  the  mind  of  the  country.  But  upon  trial, 
the  greater  number  of  towns  refused  it"*^ 

Unqualified  approval  can  be  given  to  the  magistrates  in 
their  struggle  to  retain  the  veto  power,  but  this  may  not  entirely 
be  done  in  their  attempts  to  establish  an  aristocratic  standing 
council.  Nor  did  they  meet  with  the  same  complete  success. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Cotton  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  it  was 
due  to  the  latter's  influence  that  such  a  council  was  created." 
However  that  may  be,  the  general  court  enacted  on  the  third  of 
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March,  1636,  "that  the  Generall  Court,  to  be  holden  in  May 
nexte,  for  elecon  of  magistrates,  and  soe  from  tyme  to  tyme, 
as  occacon  shall  require,  shall  elect  a  certaine  number  of  mag- 
istrates for  tearme  of  their  lyves,  as  a  standing  counsaile,  not 
to  be  removed  but  upon  conviccon  of  crime,  insufficiency,  or 
for  some  other  waightie  cause."**  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  John  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley  were  chosen 
to  this  place,  and  Henry  Vane,  "by  his  place  of  govemour,  was 
president  of  this  council  for  his  year/'®^  Its  duties  were  dual; 
first,  the  management  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  conducting  of  "military  affaires."'*  In  the  following 
May,  "John  Endecott,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  bee  one  of  the  stand- 
ing counsell  for  the  tearme  of  his  life."*^  As  no  others  were 
ever  added  to  this  number,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  this 
board  never  played  a  very  important  part  in  colonial  history. 

Indeed,  in  its  original  form  this  body  lasted  only  three  years, 
as  in  1639  it  became  merely  a  committee  of  the  magistrates. 
In  May  of  that  year,  according  to  Winthrop,  "There  fell  out 
at  this  court  another  occasion  of  increasing  the  people's  jeal- 
ousy of  their  magistrates — viz.,  one  of  the  elders  .  .  .  de- 
clared his  judgment  that  a  governor  ought  to  be  for  his  life." 
This  proposition  was  received  "by  the  people,  not  as  a  matter 
of  dispute,  but  as  if  there  had  been  some  plot  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tise." The  result  of  this  agitation  was  a  resolution  of  the  court, 
"That  whereas  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Charles,  etc.,  had  by 
his  patent  established  a  govemour,  deputy,  and  assistants,  that 
therefore  no  person  chosen  a  counsellor  for  life,  shall  have  any 
authority  as  a  magistrate,  except  he  were  chosen  in  the  annual 
elections  to  one  of  the  said  places  of  magistracy  established  by 
the  patent."  Undoubtedly  there  was  legal  justification  for 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  whatever  spirit  may  have 
prompted  it.  Apparently  the  magistrates  realized  it,  as  the 
demand  was  completely,  though  evasively,  granted.  "The  in- 
tent of  the  order,"  they  replied,  "was,  that  the  standing  council 
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should  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  magistrates,  etc. ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  now  ordered,  that  no  such  counsellor  shall  have  any 
power  as  a  magistrate,  etc.,  except  he  be  annually  chosen,  etc, 
according  to  the  patent."  However,  Winthrop  admits  that 
this  was  not  true,  as  was  indeed  clearly  proved  by  the  presence 
in  the  council  of  Endicott,  who  was  not  a  magistrate.  "This 
order,"  Winthrop  acknowledges,  "was  drawn  up  in  this  form 
that  it  might  be  of  less  injury  to  make  this  alteration  rather 
by  way  of  explanation  of  the  fundamental  order,  than  without 
any  cause  shown  to  repeal  that  which  had  been  established  by 
the  serious  advice  of  the  elders,  and  had  been  in  practice  two 
or  three  years  without  any  inconvenience."®* 

Even  in  this  modified  form,  the  standing  council  was  not 
free  from  attack.  In  1642,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, wrote  a  treatise  against  it  as  "a  sinful  innovation."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  governor  in  the  May  court  of  that  year  "moved 
to  have  the  contents  examined,"  but  the  deputies  would  take 
no  action  "unless  the  author  should  first  be  acquitted  of  any  cen- 
sure." This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  the  matter  was,  as  usu- 
al, referred  to  "the  elders."  Their  decision,  given  in  October, 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  They  declared  their  belief 
in  the  standing  council,  but  considered  Mr.  Saltonstall  free  of 
any  evil  intent  in  attacking  it.  Moreover,  "this  council,  as 
counsellors,  have  no  power  of  judicature,"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  "In  case  of  instant  danger  to  the  commonwealth,  before  a 
general  court  can  be  called,  (which  were  meete  to  be  done  with 
all  speed)  what  shall  be  consented  unto  by  this  council,  .  .  . 
together  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  .  .  .  may 
stand  good  and  firm  till  the  general  court."®*  Meanwhile,  in 
June,  the  general  court  had  voted  "to  vindicate  the  office  of  the 
standing  council  .  .  .  from  all  dishoner  and  reproach  cast 
upon  it    ...    in  Mr.  Saltonstall's  booke."*" 

Notwithstanding  their  defense  of  the  council,  the  deputies 
were  not  satisfied.  Only  two  years  later  it  was  again  necessary 
to  send  for  the  elders,  "to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
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magistrates  and  deputies."^®  The  controversy  arose  over  "a 
commission  which  the  deputies  sent  up,  whereby  power  was 
given  to  seven  of  the  magistrates  and  three  of  the  deputies, 
and  Mr.  Ward  (sometime  pastor  of  Ipswich  .  .  .)  to  order 
all  affaires  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  vacancy  of  the  gener- 
al court."  In  fact,  the  deputies  were  now,  in  their  turn,  ex- 
ceeding their  charter  rights  in  attempting  to  create  a  standing 
council.  The  magistrates  were  therefore  justified  in  making 
the  following  objections:  "i.  That  this  court  should  create 
general  officers  which  the  freemen  had  reserved  to  the  court  of 
elections.  2.  That  they  should  put  out  four  of  the  magistrates 
from  that  power  and  trust  which  the  freemen  had  committed  to 
them."  The  answer  of  the  deputies  was  that  "the  governor 
and  assistants  had  no  power  out  of  court  but  what  was  given 
them  by  the  general  court. "^^  Accordingly,  "the  first  question 
put  to  these  [the  elders]  was  .  .  .  whether  the  magistrates 
are,  by  patent  and  election  of  the  people,  the  standing  council 
of  this  commonwealth  in  the  vacancy  of  the  general  court 
.  .  .  and  when  any  necessary  occasions  call  for  action  from 
authority,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  particular  express  law 
provided,  there  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God,  till  the  gen- 
eral court  give  particular  rules  in  such  cases."  To  this  query 
the  elders  replied  affirmatively  "on  the  magistrates'  behalf." 
But  as  concessions  were  made  to  the  freemen  on  other  points, 
"most  of  the  deputies  were  now  well  satisfied  concerning  the 
power  of  the  magistrates."^®  At  least  the  question  of  the  stand- 
ing council  was  dropped,  and  no  further  attempts  were  made 
by  the  legislature  to  encroach  unduly  upon  the  executive  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  conference  with  the  elders  in  1644,  one  of  the  most 
mooted  questions  was  the  extent  of  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  magistrates.  This  power  had  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  people,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  their 
jealous  fears  that  the  agitation  for  the  codification  of  the  laws 
was  begun.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  struggle  between  pa- 
trician and  plebian,  although  the  motives  of  the  Massachusetts 
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magistrate  in  resisting  this  demand  were  undoubtedly  higher 
than  those  actuating  his  Roman  prototype.  The  people  desired 
some  more  binding  and  less  elastic  rules  than  "the  word  of 
God,"  and  "thought  their  condition  very  imsafe,  while  so  much 
power  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates."  But  "most 
of  the  magistrates  and  some  of  the  elders"  were  not  "very  for- 
ward in  this  matter"  because  of  two  very  sensible  reasons. 
"One  was,  want  of  sufficient  experience  of  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  the  people,  considered  with  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  other  circimistances,  which  made  them  conceive 
that  such  lawes  would  be  fittest  for  us  which  should  arise  upon 
occasion  ...  2.  For  that  it  would  professedly  transgress 
the  limits  of  our  charter,  which  provide  we  shall  make  no  laws 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England^  and  that  we  were  assured 
we  must  do.  But  to  raise  up  laws  by  practice  and  custom  had 
been  no  transgression.  "•• 

As  early  as  March,  1635,  the  agitation  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  without  success  until  1641,  when  the  Body  of  Liberties 
was  finally  drafted.  In  this  contest  the  weapon  of  the  magfis- 
trates  was,  as  Palfrey  puts  it,  "a  good-natured  procrastina- 
tion."** This  method  of  warfare  is  seen  in  the  utter  disregard 
of  the  magistrates  for  the  requests  of  the  deputies,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  committees  in  which  "whatsoever  was  done  by 
some,  was  still  disliked  or  neglected  by  others."*^  For  exam- 
ple, in  both  the  March  and  May  courts  of  the  year  1635,  a  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  was  chosen  "to  make  a  draft  of  such  laws 
as  they  should  judge  needful  for  the  well  ordering  of  this  plan- 
tation, and  to  present  the  same  to  the  court."**  Apparently 
nothing  was  even  attempted  by  these  commissions,  yet,  un- 
daunted, the  court  in  the  following  May  appointed  another,  de- 
creeing that  meanwhile  the  "magistrates  and  their  associates 
shall  .  .  .  determine  all  causes  according  to  the  lawes  now 
established,  and  where  there  is  noe  law,  then  as  neere  the  lawe 
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of  God  as  they  can."**  But  only  one  of  this  committee  of  eight 
ever  served.  This  one  was  Mr.  Cotton,  who  at  the  next  gener- 
al court  "did  present  a  copy  of  Moses  his  judicials,  compiled 
in  an  exact  method,  which  were  taken  into  further  considera- 
tion till  the  next  General  Court."**  The  draft,  however,  was 
never  accepted,  and  for  three  years  the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  1638  the  struggle  was  renewed  with  new  tactics,  for 
in  March  the  general  court  ordered  "that  the  freemen  of  every 
towne  .  ;  .  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  assemble  together 
in  their  severall  townes,  and  collect  the  heads  of  such  necessary 
and  fundamental  lawes  as  may  bee  sutable  to  the  times  and 
places,  .  .  .  and  the  heads  of  such  lawes  to  deliver  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Governor  before  the  Sth  day  of  the  4th  month, 
called  June,  next,  to  the  intent  that  the  Governor,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  standing  counsell,"  and  others  especially  appoint- 
ed, "may  .  .  .  make  a  compendious  abrigement  of  the 
same  by  the  Generall  Court  in  autumne  next,  addying  .  .  . 
or  detracting  therefrom,  .  .  .  that  so  the  whole  worke  being 
perfected,  ...  it  may  be  presented  to  the  General  Court 
for  confirmation  or  rejection."**^  After  a  patient  wait  of  fif- 
teen months,  the  general  court  ordered,  in  June,  1639,  "that 
the  Marshall  shall  give  notice  to  the  Committee  about  the  body 
of  laws,  to  send  unto  the  next  General  Court  such  drafts  of 
laws  as  they  had  prepared,  for  the  court  to  take  order  about 
them  what  to  settle."*®  Only  two  drafts,  however,  were  pre- 
sented, and  these  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Ward.  Although  the  magistrates  were  "not  very  forward  in 
this  matter,"  "at  length  to  satisfy  the  people,  ...  the  two 
modes  were  digested,  with  divers  alterations  .  .  .  and  sent 
to  every  town,  to  be  considered  of  first  by  the  magistrates  and 
elders,  and  then  to  be  published  by  the  constable  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, so  if  any  man  should  think  fit,  that  anything  therein  ought 
to  be  altered,  he  might  acquaint  some  of  the  deputies  therewith 
against  the  next  court."    "But  still  it  came  to  no  effect."*^ 
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In  1 64 1  the  contest  was  again  renewed,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  In  fact,  it  was  no  longer  a  contest,  as  the  magis- 
trates heartily  cooperated  with  the  deputies  in  the  work,  for 
apparently  they  realized  that  their  two  great  objections  to  the 
codification  of  the  laws  were  now  not  applicable.  Begfinning 
with  June,  the  matter  was  pushed  forward  rapidly,  until  in  De- 
cember the  general  court  "established  the  hundred  laws  which 
were  called  The  Body  of  Liberties.  They  .  .  •  Had  been 
revised  and  altered  by  the  court,  and  sent  forth  into  every 
town  to  be  further  considered  of,  and  now  again  in  this  court 
they  were  revised,  amended  and  presented."** 

In  spite  of  its  long  duration,  this  struggle  for  the  codification 
of  the  laws  aroused  almost  no  ill  feeling  toward  the  magfistrates. 
Although  this  is  not  so  true  of  the  disputes  over  the  negative 
vote  and  the  standing  council,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  remark- 
able confidence  was  shown  by  the  deputies  in  the  very  men  they 
were  attacking,  by  the  constant  reelection  of  the  same  persons 
to  office.     Indeed,  the  freemen  were  very  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  oligarchy.     Thus  in  the  fourteen  years  with 
which  this  article  deals — ^that  is,  from  1630  to  1644 — Winthrop 
was  governor  at  different  times  nine  years,  and  Dudley  deputy 
governor  seven  years.    The  same  assistants  were  also  chosen 
again  and  again.    To  be  sure,  the  three  years  of  Winthrop's 
uninterrupted  rule  from  1630  to  1633  resulted  in  a  marked 
decline  in  his  popularity,  and  in  a  suspicious  dread  of  his  power. 
The  crisis  was  probably  brought  about  by  the  election  sermon 
of  Cotton,  in  which  he  declared  that  "a  magistrate  ought  not 
to  be  turned  into  the  condition  of  a  private  man  without  just 
cause,  and  to  be  publicly  convict.''**    The  answer  of  the  gener- 
al court  of  1634  was  the  election  of  Dudley  in  place  of  their 
old  leader,  and  their  refusal  to  reelect  any  governor  until  1637, 
when  Winthrop  was  once  more  chosen.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  these  three  years  Winthrop  had  been  almost 
an  absolute  ruler,  and  that  this  court  of  1634  reclaimed  the  lost 
privileges  of  the  freemen.     Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  people  should  regard  with  suspicion  even  their  great  bene- 


•Winthrop,  II.,  55.    •Ibid.,  I.,  132. 
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factor.  However,  as  the  power  of  the  freemen  became  more 
assured,  Winthrop  regained  his  popularity.  The  old  confidence 
was  so  restored  that,  instead  of  being  less  frequent,  long  terms 
of  rule  by  one  man  became  more  so.  A  striking  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  election  of  1643,  when  in  the  annual  sermon 
a  certain  Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Rowley,  "dissuaded  them  earnestly 
from  choosing  the  same  man  twice  together."  Yet,  "when  it 
came  to  trial,  the  former  governor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  was  chosen 
again."'^ 

The  Massachusetts  people  therefore  appreciated  their  great 
men  and  realized  the  importance  of  having  strong  and  experi- 
enced leaders,  even  though  at  times  they  sought  because  of  their 
jealous  fears  to  check  unduly  the  power  of  the  executive.  Win- 
trop,  however,  said  truly  that  "here  it  may  be  observed,  how 
strictly  the  people  would  seem  to  stick  to  their  patent,  where 
they  think  it  makes  for  their  advantage,  but  are  content  to  de- 
cline it,  where  it  will  not  warrant  such  liberties  as  they  have 
taken  up  without  warrant  from  thence,  as  appears  in  their 
strife  for  .  .  .  deputies."*^^  But  while  a  strongly  central- 
ized government  was  undoubtedly  necessary  during  the  first 
years  of  the  struggling  settlement,  on  the  other  hand  the  vigi- 
lance and  independence  of  the  freemen  served  its  purpose. 
It  prevented,  in  the  first  place,  the  permanent  establishment  of 
an  oligarchical  government,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  ex- 
cessive growth  of  the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislature. 
Such  a  contest  was  bound  to  occur  in  a  new  commonwealth  be- 
fore the  several  parts  of  the  administration  could  be  adjusted  to 
one  another,  and  before  the  people  and  their  magistrates  could 
learn  that  true  freedom  was  secured  through  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  power  between  the  two  branches  of  government. 

Helen  Henry  Hodge. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penntjlvania. 

-Winthrop,  II.,  99.    "Ibid.,  I.,  303. 
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JOHN  WILSON  AS  AN  ESSAYIST. 

On  taking  up  a  book  for  the  first  time,  the  desire  naturally 
arises  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  know  something  of  the  person 
who  wrote  it.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  in  some  persons  that 
they  declare  themselves  unable  to  enjoy  a  book  until  they  have 
been,  as  it  were,  introduced  to  its  author.  This  is  no  mere 
fancy,  but  a  natural  prompting,  and  it  is  true  for  a  good  psy- 
chological reason.  Every  book  of  merit  possesses  sc«nething 
of  the  personality  of  its  author;  and  the  deeper  its  source, 
the  greater  the  worth  of  the  book.  The  best  thing  in  literature 
is  life,  and  books  are  valuable  chiefly  in  proportion  as  they 
help  us  to  get  back  to  life.  A  powerful,  original,  and  engaging 
personality,  therefore,  if  it  has  the  faculty  of  expression  at 
all,  is  sure  to  make  a  deep  impress  by  its  utterances.  These 
qualities  John  Wilson,  contributor  to  Blackwood's  for  many 
years,  possessed,  and  they  are  the  source  of  his  greatness  as 
an  author. 

Wilson's  broad  range  of  sympathies  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  many  interests.  He  had  the  power  of  projecting 
his  individuality  into  everything  he  did.  Always  impression- 
able and  responsive,  he  possessed  the  faculty  also  of  distin- 
guishing the  true  from  the  false  in  any  subject.  This  ability, 
coupled  with  his  remarkable  ease  and  fluency  of  expression, 
at  once  qualified  him  eminently  for  success  in  the  broad  field 
of  literature.  The  twelve  large  volumes  that  contain  most 
of  his  collected  works  show  how  prolific  a  pen  was  his;  yet 
at  no  time  in  his  career  can  he  be  described  as  distmctively  a 
man  of  letters. 

Beginning  life  as  a  country  gentleman,  Wilson  found, 
amidst  the  gayeties  and  pleasures  with  which  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself,  recreation  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  The 
publication  of  "The  Isle  of  Palms,"  the  year  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Oxford,  brought  him  into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with 
Scott,  who  admired  the  poem  greatly.     Poetry  was  with  him, 
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however,  never  more  than  a  pastime.  Financial  reverses  in 
1815,  making  him  in  a  measure  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, drove  him  to  the  bar.  But  the  law  proved  uncongenial, 
and  was  soon  abandoned  for  more  agreeable  work. 

Ever  since  his  schoolboy  days  Wilson  had  been  a  great 
reader  and  an  amateur  in  literature,  having  won  at  Oxford 
the  Newdigate  prize  in  poetry.  When  Blackwood  quarreled 
with  his  editors,  Cleghom  and  Pringle,  in  the  summer  of  181 7, 
and  organized  a  new  staff  of  contributors  to  his  magazine, 
Wilson  became  a  member  of  this  new  board.  His  strong 
hand,  felt  for  the  first  time  in  the  memorable  October  number 
of  Blackwood's  for  181 7,  never  forgot  its  cunning,  and  for  a 
third  of  a  century  continued  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  arti- 
cles, critical,  imaginative,  descriptive,  in  almost  bewildering 
profusion. 

Seldom  has  such  a  storm  been  raised  by  a  periodical  publi- 
cation as  was  caused  by  the  famous  Number  Seven  of  Black- 
wood's above  referred  to.  The  magazine  now  stood  as  an 
avowed  supporter  of  Tory  principles,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Bitter  were  the  vials  of  wrath 
and  invective  that  it  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  offending 
Whigs. 

Among  the  scurrilous  articles  in  the  first  number  under  the 
new  organization  was  the  notorious  "Chaldee  Manuscript," 
originally  written  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Hogg,  greatly 
enlarged  by  Wilson,  and  filled  with  pepper  by  Lockhart.  This 
article  was  omitted  from  a  second  edition,  but  the  policy  set 
by  this  first  issue  was  adhered  to  through  the  succeeding 
years.  Each  number  contained  one  or  more  articles  of  the 
flagrant  sort,  always  penetrating  and  with  a  large  element  of 
truth,  but,  on  the  whole,  unjust  and  abusive,  and  generally 
discreditable  to  the  writer.  Books  to  be  reviewed  and  articles  to 
appear  were  announced  months  ahead,  and  many  an  imoffend- 
ing  Whig  was  kept  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  fearing  his  day 
of  chastisement  might  be  near  at  hand. 

In  such  a  lionlike  manner  Wilson  burst  upon  the  literary 
world  of  his  day.  With  such  facility  did  articles  of  various 
29 
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kinds  flow  from  his  pen,  and  so  completely  did  he  dominate 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  magazine,  that  he  was  for  a  long 
time  thought  to  be  its  editor.  It  is  now  positively  known, 
however,  that  he  never  performed  editorial  functions,  some 
of  his  own  articles  having  been  altered  or  rejected  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  William  Blackwood,  who  was  the  editor  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine.  It  may  be  noticed  in  pass- 
ing, as  a  thing  unique  in  the  history  of  periodical  publications, 
that,  during  the  eighty-seven  years  of  the  Blackwood^ s  exist- 
ence, the  magazine  has  been  edited  and  owned  by  the  Black- 
wood family,  father  and  son,  through  four  generations;  and 
the  policy  fixed  by  Wilson  and  his  coworkers  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  election  of  Wilson  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1820,  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  his  contributions  to  Blackwood's.  In  3822  he 
began  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Noctes  Ambrosianae," 
which  is,  in  some  respects,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  wit 
and  wisdom  that  enlivened  the  long  winter  evenings  at  Am- 
brose's tavern  in  Edinburgh ;  rarefied  and  idealized  and  vastly 
improved,  however,  in  the  crucible  of  Wilson's  exuberant 
spirits  and  inexhaustible  wit. 

These  articles  became  immensely  popular  and  developed 
another  kind  of  interest  in  the  magazine.  If  the  stinging  re- 
views had  been  too  strong  diet  for  certain  weak  stomachs, 
here  was  something  eminently  palatable  and  savory  to  every- 
body. There  are  few  things  in  the  history  of  periodical 
literature  to  compare  with  them.  Probably  the  appearance 
in  this  country,  of  Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers"  in  the  Boston 
Courier,  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  produced  a  somewhat 
similar  sensation.  While  a  delighted  public  greeted  with 
eager  enthusiasm  the  Yankee  wit  and  shrewdness  of  the 
successive  installments  of  "Biglow"  as  they  appeared,  they 
were  no  less  amused  and  impressed  by  the  grim  earnestness 
of  the  writer,  and  the  sound  principles  of  philosophy  that  he 
enunciated.  The  sense  of  this  statement  may  also  stand  for 
Wilson's  "Noctes,"  if  we  omit  the  "grim  earnestness.'*     The 
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"Noctes"  ran  in  the  magazine  for  thirteen  years  without 
waning  in  popularity,  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  periodical  literature;  and  when  the  series  came  to  a  close, 
an  important  means  of  entertainment  was  removed  from 
thousands  of  British  homes. 

If  the  "Noctes"  seems  too  boisterous  for  present-day  taste, 
it  is  because  our  day  demands  something  different  from  that 
which  pleased  our  grandfathers  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  While  Wilson  was  probably  not  overrefined  in  nature, 
any  want  of  delicacy  should  not  be  attributed  to  natural 
grossness  so  much  as  to  exuberance  of  spirits  and  an  enormous 
faculty  for  enjoying.  Unusual  power  is  apt  to  manifest  it- 
self irregularly.  Articles  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years 
kept  a  reading  public  aglow  with  expectancy  and  threw  them 
into  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought  sunshine  and  enjoy- 
ment to  thousands  of  homes,  and  lightened  the  burden  of 
many  a  weary  heart,  must  be  accounted  to  have  contributed 
something  to  the  world's  happiness,  and  deserve,  at  our  hands, 
the  recognition  of  merit. 

While  the  "Noctes"  was  running,  Wilson's  busy  pen  was 
producing  a  wilderness  of  other  articles  on  widely  different 
subjects.  His  prodigal  faculties  seemed  to  turn  without  appar- 
ent effort  from  mere  entertainment  to  the  discussion  of  themes 
philosophical,  speculative,  political,  descriptive,  critical.  In 
one  year  he  contributed  to  the  twelve  issues  of  the  magazine 
fifty-four  separate  articles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  best  in 
each  issue  was  from  his  pen.  Yet  all  of  this  was  but  the  prod- 
uct of  idle  moments,  as  it  were,  fragments  of  time  snatched 
from  the  official  duties  of  his  professorship,  which  he  per- 
formed for  more  than  thirty  years  with  distinction.  His  ca- 
pacity for  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  performed  it, 
are  almost  without  parallel.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
Macaulay  surpassed  him  in  the  ready  use  of  his  vast  store 
of  information;  and  among  all  the  great  men  of  his  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  who  performed  so  great  an 
amount  of  work  with  so  little  real  effort. 

The  greater  part  of  these  remarkable  compositions  must 
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now  be  passed  by  without  further  notice,  while  we  examine 
a  little  more  in  detail  Wilson  as  a  critic.  It  is  in  this  field 
that  he  achieved  his  work  of  greatest  permanent  value.  While 
he  is  always  interesting,  fresh,  and  original,  it  is  his  critical 
work  chiefly  that  ranks  him  with  the  greater  essayists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  gives  him  a  permanent  place  in  liter- 
ature. 

In  several  ways  Wilson  was  eminently  endowed  with  crit- 
ical powers.  His  remarkably  sympathetic  nature  brought 
him  into  such  a  spiritual  rapport  with  an  author  and  his  work 
as  few  men  could  have  experienced.  In  a  less  independent  char- 
acter than  Wilson's,  this  quality  would  have  produced  a  mere 
eulogist,  wholly  unfitted  as  a  critic.  By  his  power  of  insight  he 
was  intellectually  quick  to  distinguish  between  what  was  pro- 
found and  what  was  mere  fog  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  His 
hatred  of  all  kinds  of  sham  and  insincerity  made  him  apt  to  de- 
tect any  false  sentiment  and  tricks  of  thought  or  expression, 
which  were  sure  to  bring  down  with  emphasis  the  cudgel  of 
his  condemnation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  times  the  very  wealth  of  his 
faculties  led  him  into  extravagances  and  inconsistencies,  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  excuse  him.  Yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  those  were  intense  times,  and  wars  of  words  were 
common.  Although  his  harsh  critical  strictures  frequently 
raised  a  storm  of  anger  against  him,  he  did  not  find  pleasure 
in  "whipping"  simply  for  its  own  sake.  All  sorts  of  cant  and 
artificiality  he  heartily  despised,  and  his  one  aim  as  a  critic 
was  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  that  which  is  true,  direct,  and  manly 
in  literature,  as  in  life.  It  may  be  possible  that  he  was  some- 
times over-harsh  in  his  methods  of  lashing  or  shaming  a  young 
author  out  of  a  false  position;  but  if  the  chastisement  was 
severe,  it  was  so  because  of  his  sincere  desire  to  turn  youthful 
genius  into  right  paths. 

The  case  of  Tennyson  may  be  cited  as  a  concrete  example 
of  Wilson's  method,  and  of  his  influence  as  a  critic.  Tenny- 
son's first  volume  of  poems  that  attracted  notice  was  that  of 
1830.  This  was  reviewed  by  Wilson  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1832.    It  was  a  thin  volume  containing  no  long 
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poems,  but  many  short  ones,  experiments,  it  would  seem, 
in  a  variety  of  keys  and  measures.  For  the  purpose  of  review, 
Wilson  divided  the  poems  into  two  classes,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Taking  up  the  latter  class  first,  he  quoted  many  of  them, 
entire  or  in  part,  and  pointed  out  in  clear  and  convincing 
terms  wherein  they  were  bad,  indifferent,  or  hopelessly  bad. 
He  did  not  spare  the  author  in  exposing  his  false  sentiment, 
his  affected  style,  and  whatever  other  notes  of  insincerity 
he  discovered;  and  he  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  his  powers  along  right  lines.  In  all  his 
censure,  the  critic  assumed  a  paternal  attitude  toward  the 
poet,  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  authority,  and  admonished 
him  with  the  loving  interest  of  a  father. 

In  commendation  of  Tennyson's  merits,  Wilson  was  fully 
as  enthusiastic  as  he  had  been  severe  in  the  censure  of  his 
faults.  He  perceived,  in  the  better  verses,  the  promise  of  a 
great  poet.  Sincerity,  individuality,  and  simplicity,  he  pointed 
out  as  the  impulses  for  the  young  poet  to  follow.  And  he 
was  not  slack  in  predicting  the  poet's  future  greatness,  if  he 
would  but  develop  his  powers  in  a  natural  way.  It  says 
much  for  the  critical  ability  of  Wilson  that  he  discerned  in 
Tennyson,  at  this  early  date,  the  future  laureate,  and  fore- 
told the  time  when,  with  proper  development,  millions  would 
join  him  in  proclaiming  that  "Alfred  Tennyson  is  a  poet." 

Tennyson  was  not  a  little  nettled  by  this  review  of  his  poems ; 
but,  although  he  felt  keenly  the  smart  of  the  critic's  lash,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  profit  by  his  sound  advice.  A  compari- 
son of  the  poems  with  Wilson's  article  to-day  shows  that, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  poems  condemned  were  either 
improved  or  omitted  from  the  later  editions.  This  fact  is  equal- 
ly commendatory  of  the  critical  powers  of  the  reviewer  and  of 
the  poetical  sense  of  the  poet.  With  riper  development,  the 
maturer  judgment  of  the  poet  confirmed  that  of  the  critic. 

I  have  given  in  some  detail  the  history  of  this  one  article, 
for  I  can  in  no  better  way  set  forth  Wilson's  methods  as  a 
critic  and  the  influence  of  his  work.  This  instance  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  his  critical  work  in  general,  without 
going  far  wrong. 
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A  service  not  very  different  from  that  done  for  Tennyson, 
Wilson  performed  also  for  our  American  poet,  Bryant  There 
was  this  difference,  however:  Bryant  had  never  affected  the 
fantastic,  nor  formed  artificial  habits  in  poetry,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  have  these  things  to  unlearn.  Wilson  demol- 
ished certain  erroneous  ideas,  however,  that  had  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  Bryant's  poetry.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Wilson's  review,  it  was  generally  held  that  the 
American  poet's  treatment  of  nature  was  in  every  way  origi- 
nal, and,  since  the  poems  were  short,  therefore  condensed. 
Wilson  showed  that  in  both  of  these  respects  the  judgment 
was  wrong. 

Bryant's  poetry  is,  in  fact,  never  greatly  condensed,  as 
Wilson  pointed  out.  His  nature  poems  are  sketches  rather 
than  studies.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  enter  profoundly  into 
a  subject,  but  gives  the  passing,  often  the  spectacular,  and 
always  the  manifest  aspects  of  it.  As  to  originality,  Wilson 
showed  also  that  Bryant  is  essentially  original  but  not  histor- 
ically so.  Wordsworth  had  anticipated  him  by  nearly  a  score 
of  years.  Consequently  he  did  not,  as  Wordsworth  had  done, 
contribute  a  new  view  point  to  poetry  in  the  English  tongue. 

Wilson  bestowed  upon  Bryant  the  richest  praise  for  his 
sincerity  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manner.  He  showed  that 
the  introduction  of  the  American  background  into  poetry  is 
Bryant's  peculiar  work.  The  poet's  independence  in  seeing 
nature  with  his  own  eyes  and  portraying  it  as  he  saw  it  deserves 
high  praise,  and  Wilson  was  not  loath  to  bestow  it.  So  clearly 
did  he  define  Bryant's  position  as  poet,  both  historically  and  es- 
sentially, that  many  mooted  questions  as  to  his  work  were 
cleared  up  once  for  all. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Wil- 
son's critical  judgments  were  never  mistaken.  Neither  should 
it  be  assumed  that  as  an  essayist  he  was  without  faults.  In- 
deed, with  all  his  merits,  he  had  one  or  two  faults  of  a  flagrant 
sort.  His  too  great  severity  has  already  been  referred  to. 
While  his  stinging  criticisms  generally  were  just  and  helpful, 
it  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  instances  when  his 
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assaults  were  coarse   beyond  extenuation,   and   from  which 
beneficial  results  were  not  to  be  expected. 

As  an  artist  in  literature,  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  Wilson  is,  that  his  work  lacks  literary  form.  His  j^ar- 
agraphing  is  sometimes  far  from  good,  and  his  sentences  fre- 
quently leave  the  impression  of  carelessness  and  haste.  These 
faults  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  when  we  consider 
the  rapidity  with  which  nearly  all  of  his  work  was  produced. 
But  when  all  has  been  said  for  and  against  his  work,  the  fact 
remains  that  Professor  Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time.  Had  he  written  nothing  but  "Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,"  he  would  be  ranked  among  the  wits  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Had  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  he  might  have 
become  a  formidable  rival  of  Scott  in  his  own  territory.  If 
he  had  confined  himself  to  practical  politics,  he  could  have  be- 
come, if  his  published  essays  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  judg- 
ment, an  authority  on  jurisprudence  and  political  relations. 
In  the  world  of  imagination,  he  suggests  De  Quincey  in  the 
fantasies  and  vagaries  of  the  dream  world  of  unreality.  Had 
he  produced  nothing  except  those  discriminating  and  stimu- 
lating criticisms,  he  would  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  note- 
worthy and,  to  us,  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  English  critics. 
Should  it  so  have  happened  that  he  had  not  written  at  all. 
Professor  Wilson  would  still  be  remembered  as  a  popular 
and  inspiring  lecturer  who  filled  a  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  And  I  may  yet  add  that,  had  he  neither 
written  nor  lectured  on  philosophy,  the  world  would  not  yet 
have  forgotten  him  as  one  of  the  great  conversationalists  and 
engaging  personalities  which  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  produced.  A  man  that  could  perform  so  many  things 
and  do  them  all  well  is  not  to  be  quarreled  with  because  he 
did  not  do  everything  in  a  faultless  manner. 

John  S.  Flory. 

The  Umveruty  of  Virginia. 
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RECENT  NOVELS  OF  NOTE. 

From  the  enormous  mass  of  novels  which  have  flooded  the 
book  market  in  the  last  six  months,  three  stand  out  conspic- 
uously and  distinctly.  The  reason  for  their  conspicuousness  is 
not  the  fact  of  their  large  and  rapid  sales,  although  each  one 
of  these  books  measures  its  sales  by  tens  of  thousands.  Nor  do 
they  merit  and  receive  discussion  merely  because  of  their  wide 
circulation,  or  vke  versa.  The  present  vogue  of  these  three 
novels  is  due,  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  to  their  pronounced 
artistic  value,  and  in  that  of  the  other  wholly  to  its  political 
significance. 

Mr.  Henry  Harland's  "My  Friend  Prospero"  first  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  McClure's  Magazine,  and  was  published  in  book 
form  in  January  of  the  present  year.  Lieut.  Bilse's  "Aus  einer 
Kleinen  Gamison"  appeared  in  English  dress  as  "A  Little  Gar- 
rison" also  during  the  past  January.  This  little  book  has  had 
an  immense  and  far-reaching  sale.  Since  its  initial  production 
it  has  circulated  not  only  throughout  the  German  Empire,  but  in 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  America.  Everywhere  it 
has  excited  every  variety  of  comment.  Miss  Glasgow's  "The 
Deliverance"  is  the  most  distinguished  piece  of  work  of  any 
American  novelist  of  the  present  year,  and  has  been  far  more 
widely  reviewed  than  the  usual  popular  novel  of  the  hour. 

L 

"My  Friend  Prospero"  is  the  third  link  in  the  chain,  of 
which  the  first  two  were  "The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox"  and  "The 
Lady  Paramount."  The  three  have  the  same  plot,  the  same 
situations,  and  almost  the  same  characters.  Certain  minor 
changes  are  made  here  and  there  to  enhance  the  suggestion  of 
novelty.  The  impecunious  young  Englishman  of  the  haute 
noblesse,  the  beautiful  stranger  who  proves  eventually  to  be  a 
princess,  the  dea  ex  machina  who  showers  gold  and  blessings 
upon  the  distracted  lovers,  and  the  charming  character  who 
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brings  and  welds  together  the  love  of  the  twain,  when  part- 
ing seems  imminent — all  these  once  more  play  their  easy  roles. 
And  it  is  the  same  Italian  sim  that  shines  once  more,  the  iden- 
tical Italian  air  which  the  author  has  breathed  for  years.  Mr. 
Harland  knows  that  he  has  realized  Italy,  for  he  said  not  long 
ago :  "I  know  my  Italy  well.  I  know  it  better  than  the  Italians 
themselves  do."  He  always  succeeds  in  catching,  with  his 
delicate,  poetic  art  of  modem  impressionism,  the  secrets  of  its 
atmosphere,  the  nuances  of  its  local  color,  the  subtle,  irresistible 
appeals  of  its  rich  and  radiant  life.  He  has  caught  the  happy 
knack  of  blending  love,  romance,  and  the  sense  of  humor  with 
spring,  sunshine,  and  blue  skies.  The  air  is  vocal  with  the 
music  of  nightingales,  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  ravishing 
perfumes,  nature  is  lavish  with  every  good  gift. 

It  is  perhaps  not  insignificant  that  Mr.  Harland  was  bom 
in  the  month  of  March,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  transferring 
some  of  its  early  spring  madness  to  his  characters.  They  are 
so  insouciant,  so  heedless  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future, 
and  so  ready  at  the  momentary  notice  of  some  fleeting  glance 
of  a  total  stranger  to  regard  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  Mr. 
Harland  once  said :  "I  write  novels  because  it's  more  sport  than 
fox-hunting.  I  never  could  shoot  a  bird,  but  fox-hunting  is 
great  sport.  Novel-writing,  however,  is  even  finer.  Besides, 
you  yourself  always  are  'in  at  the  death'  and,  if  you  are  lucky, 
get  the  'brush.'  "  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  characters  of 
his  novels  think  existence  "great  sport?"  To  them  life  is  all 
fim,  frivolity,  and  play.  Everyone  is  charming,  vivacious, 
clever.  Everyone  seems  blessed  with  the  artistic  temperament. 
And,  to  add  zest  to  life,  there  is  always  the  inspiriting  allure- 
ment of  mystery,  the  baffling  ignorance  of  identity,  and  the 
romantic  glamour  which  provokingly  clings  to  uncertainty. 

The  story  is  not  worth  the  telling  unless,  of  course,  Mr. 
Harland  is  the  narrator.  His  peculiar  gift  is  a  delicate,  dainty 
style,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  preciosity.  It  shows  every 
trace  of  French  lineage.  Mr.  Harland  seeks  always  to  catch 
and  image  faint  nuances  of  expression,  the  lightest  shades  of 
tone,  and  the  daintiest  inflections  of  thought  and  speech.  His 
women  always  wonder  or  ponder  or  think  aloud  with  "Brrr" 
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or  "Whrr"  or  "Thrr  or  "Ffff ."  John,  the  hero,  always  "quickly 
ripostes,"  his  blue  eyes  "whimsically  brighten,"  and  occasionally 
he  speaks  "with  a  lilt  of  dubiety  and  a  frown  of  excogitation." 
His  "radiant  blondeur  lights  up  with  subcutaneous  laughter," 
he  has  been  known  to  "push  an  ouf,"  and  once  John  actually 
"had  a  gesture." 

Maria  Dolores  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  such  an  executant  as 
John,  but  she  does  her  part  well,  nevertheless.  Her  voice  is 
like  "ivory  and  white  velvet,"  her  eyes  "light  approvingly,"  and 
her  lips,  under  provocation,  become  "the  gaolers  of  a  smile." 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  faint,  faint  perfume  (like  a  far- 
away memory  of  rose  leaves)  always  hovers  about  her  person. 

All  this  is  very  clever  and  Harlandesque,  and  yet  there  is 
something  a  trifle  wearisome  in  the  "damnable  iteration"  of 
these  preciosities  of  style.  Mr.  Harland  is  never  willing  to  de- 
scend to  the  ordinary  commerce  of  thought — ^the  speech  of  daily 
life.  He  is  mortally  afraid  of  the  commonplace.  He  has  not 
yet  learned  the  difficult  lesson  that  "the  fear  of  the  common- 
place is  by  no  means  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  after  all  is  said,  that  the  char- 
acters, their  speech,  and  the  sublimated  romance  of  their  life 
is  in  harmonious  and  agreeable  accord  with  the  romanticism 
of  atmosphere  and  environment  in  which  they  are  set.  Every- 
thing blooms  graciously  in  this  Italian  atmosphere,  which  Mr. 
Harland  has  seized  with  such  delicate  restraint  and  artistic 
sympathy.  It  is  impossible  to  complain  seriously  of  people  who 
speak  with  vaguely  rueful  modulations,  quote  Browning  more 
or  less  frequently,  and  believe  that  "the  world  is  always  roman- 
tic if  you  have  the  three  gifts  needful  to  make  it  so — faith,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  sense  of  himior." 

11. 

Sometime  ago  a  little  book  was  written  by  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  German  army.  This  little  novel  has  created  an  inter- 
national sensation,  and  is  correctly  described  as  a  bomb  in  Ger- 
man army  circles.  An  English  translation,  with  a  special  intro- 
duction by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  has  recently  come  from  the 
press  of  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    Herr  Schierbrand's 
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introduction  betrays  intimate  knowledge,  on  his  part,  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Fatherland,  and  its  serious  tone  is  as  thought- 
arresting,  as  provocative  of  profound  consideration  as  any  of 
the  startling  revelations  of  the  book  itself,  which  went  into  its 
one  hundred  and  tenth  thousand  in  two  weeks  after  its  publi- 
cation. The  Emperor  issued  a  decree  addressed  to  the  twenty- 
three  corps  commanders,  which  finally  led  to  the  court-martial- 
ing, cashiering,  and  imprisonment  of  a  whole  group  of  officers, 
among  them  the  author  of  the  book. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  the  average  American  to  realize  how 
"A  Realistic  Novel  of  Grerman  Army  Life  of  To-Day,"  which 
is  the  subtitle  of  "A  Little  Garrison,"  written  by  Lieut.  Bilse 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Fritz  von  der  Kyrburg" — it  is 
rather  hard  to  realize  how  this  little  book  could  create  such 
tremendous  excitement  throughout  Germany.  From  the  stand- 
point of  art,  there  is  no  question  that  the  book  is  the  work 
of  a  literary  novice.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  the  book 
be  called  a  great  novel.  It  is  amateurish,  uneven,  crude.  It 
reveals  no  literary  finish,  no  artistic  restraint,  none  of  the  shades 
and  tones  that  great  art  suggests  and  demands.  It  is  all  alike 
— ^plain,  straightforward,  ordinary.  This  little  brochure  ap- 
pears as  the  crude  effort  of  the  veriest  literary  tyro  beside  the 
epic  vastness  and  stark  power  of  the  work  of  Zola.  It  is  lack- 
ing in  unity,  is  episodic  throughout,  and  betrays  no  siga  of 
the  deft  literary  craftsman.  As  a  literary  production,  it  would 
certainly  have  brought  its  author  little  fame;  for  it  is  a  badly 
written,  ill-constructed  story,  redolent  of  foul  odors,  teeming 
with  vulgarities,  and  blotched  with  immoralities. 

And  yet  it  is,  in  a  marked  degree,  both  vital  and  vivid. 
Nauseating  as  the  details  are,  revolting  as  is  the  theme,  still 
its  microscopic  accuracy  and  brutal  realism  present  a  picture 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  It  might  readily  pass  for  the  most 
rabid  cynicism  if  its  author  had  not  proclaimed  it  a  faithful 
transcript  of  life.  The  personages  and  incidents  are  actual  ones, 
slightly  disguised  by  changes  of  name  and  place,  and  were 
immediately  recognized  at  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Bilse.  What  the 
author  has  done  is  to  write  a  novel  which  is  a  document,  a 
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vital  presentment  of  real  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day  in  the  bar- 
racks of  the  German  army. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  and  Mr.  Howells,  in  their  es- 
says and  pronunciamentos  on  behalf  of  realism,  have  declared 
that  "the  only  novels  worth  considering  as  historical  are  not 
those  written  in  one  epoch  to  give  a  view  of  the  life  or  the  events 
of  some  earlier  epoch,  but  those  which  deal  with  the  life  of  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written,  and  which  have  grown  his- 
torical through  the  passage  of  years."  Such  books  are  docu- 
ments upon  which  future  historians  may  base  conclusions. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Lieut  Bilse's  book,  after  the  lapse  of 
time,  will  deserve  the  title  of  an  historical  novel.  Truth  is 
what  the  young  German  officer  has  written ;  otherwise  the  book 
could  not  have  met  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  one 
so  jealous  of  the  "honor"  of  the  German  army  as  the  German 
Emperor.  Those  well-known  words  of  Zola,  "La  Verite  est  en 
marche  et  rien  ne  Tarretera,"  seem  especially  applicable  here. 
Truth  is  on  the  march,  and  neither  the  law  nor  the  press — no, 
not  even  the  Emperor  himself — can  stop  it. 

Even  the  fact  that  the  book  is  a  genuine  and  just  portrayal 
of  existing  social  conditions  in  garrison  towns  on  the  German 
frontier  to-day  is,  however,  scarcely  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  national  sensation  it  has  created.  Nor  can  it  serve  to 
explain  the  imprisonment  of  the  author.  The  true  cause  for 
its  notoriety  is  the  object  of  its  attack.  The  book  struck  at 
the  most  cherished  institution  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  au- 
dacity run  mad.  Who  before  had  ever  dared  to  criticise  in 
scathing  terms  the  army  of  Grermany,  to  write  a  crushing  ar- 
raignment of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  army?  The 
author  of  this  novel  handled  with  bare  hands  the  abuses  of 
militarism,  revealed  the  low  ebb  of  morale  in  the  service, 
proved  the  utter  absence  of  esprit,  and  painted  in  garish  colors 
the  horrors  of  the  present  rigime.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  correction,  to  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  his  own  realistic  tale  posed.  This  gives  to  the  book  the 
claim  to  the  title  of  "novel  with  a  purpose,"  for  its  object  is 
obviously  the  laying  bare  and  proposal  of  settlement  of  the 
evils  of  present  social  conditions  in  German  army  life. 
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"Wein,  Weib,  und  Gesang"  might  well  serve  as  a  S3rmbolical 
title  for  the  book.  The  characters  are  grouped  in  sets  of  three — 
the  "eternal  triangle,"  the  conventional  minage  d  trios.  The 
atmosphere  is  one  of  tobacco  smoke,  the  air  reeks  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  smell  of  liquor,  while  the  prevailing 
spirit  is  that  of  intrigue.  Here  is  a  portfolio  of  realistic  and 
graphic  traits  not  simply  nauseating  but  maddening  to  the 
German  who  loves  "the  service."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  conditions  described  are  in  any  real  sense  typical.  Every 
character  in  the  book,  with  the  pitiful  exception  of  two  or 
three,  is  represented  as  brutal,  unjust,  sordid,  mercenary,  and 
debauched.  Even  these  two  or  three  sound  characters,  despite 
their  earnest  efforts,  have  been  ruined,  either  by  personal  ani- 
mosity or  by  the  social  system  which  lowers  all  alike,  depress- 
ing their  spirits,  their  state  of  being,  or  their  character. 

The  lowest  class  of  officers  garrison  the  frontier  posts.  Here 
they  exhaust  invention  in  seeking  means  to  gratify  their  phys- 
ical natures.  They  gamble  away  their  time,  spend  far  more 
money  than  they  ever  earn,  drink  at  their  club  from  morning 
till  night,  and  spend  many  of  their  spare  moments  in  contracting 
liaisons  with  the  wives  of  their  brother  officers.  They  are 
unjust,  overbearing,  cruel,  and  inhuman  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward their  inferiors,  treating  them  more  like  brutes  than  men. 
This  evil  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  socialism  in  the  German 
Empire.  The  officers  kick  and  beat  and  maltreat  the  soldiers 
under  them  unless  bribed  to  treat  them  in  human  fashion. 
Coarse  callousness  best  describes  the  attitude  of  the  officers  to 
their  subordinates.  This  evil  furnishes  the  theme  for  per- 
haps the  most  suggestive  incident  in  the  book.  Because  Ser- 
geant Schmitz  refuses  to  overfeed  the  horses,  a  refusal  more  in 
jest  than  in  disrespect,  his  superior  officer  in  a  fit  of  drunken  an- 
ger maliciously  reports  him  for  insubordination.  Schmitz  is 
court-martialed,  unjustly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  months  in 
jail.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  worthy  Schmitz  is  forced  to  re- 
sign, and  leaves  the  army  practically  disgraced.  Not  long  after- 
wards we  see  Schmitz  again,  but  now  he  is  on  the  platform 
haranguing  a  large  audience  of  the  working  classes.  He  has 
turned  Socialist.     The  germ  is  at  work.     Socialism  is  thus 
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bred  of  social  discontent  and  the  burning  shame  of  injustice 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  military  law. 

Not  only  was  it  fully  brought  out  at  Lieut.  Bilse's  trial  that 
he  had  told  the  truth,  but  the  German  press,  as  well,  admits  the 
truth  of  his  arraignment  The  leading  German  papers  insist 
that  the  book  Be  most  seriously  pondered  in  high  places,  and 
declare  that  public  confidence  must  be  restored  in  the  army. 
Germany  can  no  longer  gracefully  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
France  for  the  Dreyfus  revelations,  when  her  saner  spirits  are 
anxiously  inquiring,  "Is  another  Jena  coming?" 

III. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  the  literature  of  the 
South  in  the  United  States  reveals  remarkable  sensitiveness 
to  feeling  and  sentiment,  but  exhibits  no  masterly  grasp  of 
mental  and  moral  problems.  In  dealing  with  fundamental 
phases  of  nature  and  of  life,  the  Southern  writer  passes  out  of 
the  realm  of  thought  into  the  realm  of  feeling.  The  dictum 
that  the  South  has  not  produced  the  great  thinkers,  the  gpreat 
moralists,  the  great  ethical  teachers  of  American  literature  and 
American  life  has  become  almost  a  banaUty  of  criticism.  How 
often  is  heard  the  statement,  however  false,  that  the  Southern 
artist  has  not  the  seer's  vision,  does  not  "see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole!"  For  the  Southern  writer,  according  to  this 
narrow  and  partial  estimate,  the  vision  in  the  magic  glass  of 
art  is  not  of  intellect,  moral  inspiration,  and  breadth  of  view. 
Instead,  there  appear  the  prismatic  and  irradiant  images  of 
passionate  feeling  and  subtle  sympathy  with  nature. 

Miss  Glasgow's  "The  Deliverance"  is  notable  and  important 
in  the  literature  not  only  of  to-day  but  of  the  decade,  chiefly 
because  it  is  a  marvelous  composite  of  the  Southern  instinct 
for  feeling  and  the  Northern  passion  for  ethics.  In  this  fact 
lie  the  supreme  distinction  and  the  artistic  significance  of  Miss 
Glasgow's  latest  and  most  distinguished  piece  of  work. 

In  this  novel  is  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  delicate 
sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature,  the  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing which  stoops  even  to  deception  for  the  larger  sake  of 
sparing  human  suffering,  the  expansiveness  of  poetic  and  imagi- 
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native  insight  which  always  projects  man  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  primeval  and  life-infusing  nature.  The  smell  of 
virgin  soil,  the  aroma  of  the  fields,  the  air  of  wide  expanses 
hang  about  its  backgroimds  and  vistas.  It  conveys  a  sense  of 
extent,  an  impression  of  spaciousness.  The  genius  of  the  au- 
thor suggests  wide  horizons  of  hope,  great  reaches  of  passion. 
In  this  way  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  South  has  spoken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  problem  is  the  central  fire  of 
the  story,  and  this  central  fire  slowly  expands  and  well-nigh  en- 
velops the  whole  scene.  The  evolution  of  the  young  aristocrat 
through  suffering,  the  exfoliation  of  moral  consciousness 
through  the  vitalizing  power  of  a  generous  and  whole-hearted 
love,  the  expansion  of  moral  vision  through  manly  renunciation 
and  truly  heroic  self-sacrifice — ^this  tells  the  story  in  its  ethical 
import  and  individual  significance.  These  are  largely  the  quali- 
ties of  the  literature  of  the  North — the  emphasis  upon  thought, 
the  primal,  quintessential  stress  of  conscience,  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong. 

In  "The  Deliverance"  these  traits  of  South  and  North  blend 
in  a  wonderfully  consistent  and  satisfying  picture — ^a  picture 
instinct  with  feeling,  passion,  nature;  animate  with  morality, 
conscientiousness,  and  ethical  finality.  We  are  called  to  wit- 
ness not  the  staggering  feat  of  the  evolution  of  moral  conscious- 
ness in  a  single  night,  but  the  leisurely  exposition  of  human 
character  and  its  final  evolution  into  shapes  of  eternal  verity. 
The  book  betrays  the  strong,  sure  g^rasp  of  genuine  literary 
craftsmanship,  the  keen  power  of  clear  and  epic  visualization, 
the  reach  and  mastery  of  a  tremendous  moral,  ethical,  and 
social  problem.  The  masculinity  and  stark  power  of  its  ap- 
peal grip  and  hold  you  to  the  end. 

Under  foot  is  the  virgin  soil,  all  about  you  is  heard  the  rustle 
of  the  green  tobacco  plants,  and  across  the  farm,  set  in  the 
peace  and  quietness  of  nature,  surge  in  devilish  deliberation  the 
malignant  and  destructive  passions  of  racial  hatred  and  in- 
dividual animosity.  The  primitive,  the  elemental  passions  are 
at  large,  and  slowly,  surely,  inevitably  they  work  toward  a 
climax,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  ungovernable  hatred,  which 
is  ruin,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
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But  at  the  heart  of  this  hatred  dwells  also  the  purifying,  re- 
generative power  of  a  noble  and  unselfish  love.  In  the  pitting 
of  these  two  overmastering  forces  against  each  other  lies  the 
fundamental  interest  of  the  story.  In  the  deliverance  of  a 
great  soul  from  the  obsession  of  an  ingrained,  fostered,  and 
fiercely  burning  hatred  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  pure 
and  exalted  love  consists  the  moral  import  of  this  dramatic 
recital  of  human  frailty  and  human  struggle. 

Of  the  new  novelists  of  the  New  South,  Miss  Glasgow 
stands  preeminent  as  the  artist  who  h^  blended,  in  a  firmly 
motived,  consistently  wrought,  and  powerfully  imagined  story, 
the  emollient  charm  and  graceful  romance  of  the  South  with 
the  more  rigid  self-examination  and  moral  introspectiveness 
of  the  North.  Archibald  Henderson. 

The  Universky  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
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As  this  is  the  year  for  the  Presidential  campaign  and  the 
nominations  have  been  made,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  cry  "A  campaign  of  education!"  will  again  be  heard. 
Like  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  cry  will  not  be  narrowly  sec- 
tional but  broadly  national ;  nor  will  the  promise  to  conduct  such 
a  campaign  be  confined  to  any  particular  party.  That  there  is 
need  of  a  campaign  of  education  cannot  be  questioned;  but, 
if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  the  bona  £des  of  the 
demand  for  it  by  the  political  parties  may  justly  be  questioned. 
The  need  of  what  would  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  cam- 
paign of  education  appears  immediately  when  we  consider 
that  the  issues  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  electorate  in  the  cpming 
election  are  far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  When  once  the 
facts  are  fully  and  fairly  before  the  mind  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  have  an  unquestioned  confidence  in  their  ability  to  render 
an  intelligent  decision — ^and  I  may  say  here,  by  way,  of  paren- 
thesis, that  I  am  not  running  for  office,  and  that  the  above  is 
not  a  bid  for  popularity — ^but  a  decision,  as  distinguished  f rpm 
a  guess,  must  be  rendered  by  a  mind  illumined  by  the  facts. 
There  is  nothing  about  a  popular  election  which  can  repeal  the 
laws  of  logic  and  arrive  at  a  wise  decision  by  methods  pecul- 
iar to  itself.  Even  the  numerical  majority  must  march  along 
the  same  line  as  the  lone  pilgrim,  if  they  would  arrive  at  wis- 
dom's temple.  In  politics,  intelligent  decisions  must  ever  rest 
upon  present  facts  and  past  experiences. 

About  all  this  there  is  little  room  for  serious  doubt,  however 
much  our  practices  be  at  variance  with  our  sober  convictions ; 
hence  there  is  little  utility  in  arguing  at  great  length  a  matter 
upon  which  we  are  practically  agreed.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  question :  Do  the  political 
parties  actually  favor  a  campaign  of  education?  Can  we  rea- 
sonably hope  for  what  in  the  true  sense  may  be  called  a  cam- 
paign of  education  this  autumn?  As  we  are  not  a  Court  of 
30 
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Chancery,  and  have  no  means  of  "sifting  the  consciences'*  of 
party  leaders,  we  are  forced  to  draw  upon  past  campaigns  for 
material  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  coming  campaign.  The  two  great  factors  in  a  po- 
litical campaign  are  the  press  and  the  platform;  and  as  we 
are  now  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  political  parties,  we  will 
primarily  consider  the  character  of  the  emanations  from  each 
which  are  avowedly  controlled  by  the  political  parties. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  "campaign  literature"  printed 
and  distributed  under  the  supervision  of  the  party  leaders  and 
paid  for  out  of  campaign  funds,  he  will  find  that  very  little  of  it 
is  written  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  aims  at  discovering  and  im- 
parting the  whole  truth ;  nor  indeed  is  it  intended  that  it  should 
be,  by  those  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  I  maintain  that 
what  is  aimed  at  in  the  bulk  of  political  literature  is  the  bend- 
ing of  the  truth  to  meet  particular  ends  and  not  a  candid  at- 
tempt to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  facts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  upon  which  the  correct  conclusion  must  rest 
Some  of  the  political  literature  does  not  even  stop  at  the  sup- 
pression of  truth,  but  gives  publication  to  naked  falsehood, 
which  is  naturally  the  next  step  in  the  descending  scale.  Yet, 
however  indicative  of  deg^radation  it  may  be,  the  "dirty  sheet" 
is  not  nearly  so  insidious  in  its  effects  as  the  ingenious  presenta- 
tion of  garbled  truths;  for,  in  the  former,  falsehood  appears 
in  her  native  garb,  and,  being  readily  recognized,  is  shimned  ex- 
cept by  the  most  unwary  or  perverse,  while  in  the  latter  the 
charms  of  truth  and  art  combine  to  mislead  and  often  do  mis- 
lead all  save  the  most  judicial  minds.  Facts  and  figures  are 
often  quoted  freely,  but  very  frequently  such  facts  and  figures 
serve  to  bewilder  and  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct  and  as- 
sist in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

We  are  not  indulging  in  metaphor  when  we  say  that  car 
loads  of  literature  are  sent  out  which  can  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  any  who  may 
waste  their  time  in  reading  such  veritable  rubbish.  Catch 
phrases  and  cartoons  are  sought  out  with  the  keenness  of  dis- 
crimination with  which  the  trained  dog  scents  its  game,  seized 
upon  with  an  avidity  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  hungry 
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babe  grapples  its  mother's  breast,  and  distributed  with  an 
earnestness  and  zeal  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  proph- 
ets. A  large  percentage  of  this  printed  matter  which  is  consid- 
ered by  the  party  bosses  as  "good  campaign  material,"  and 
which  is  scattered  about  in  such  profusion  that  for  its  abun- 
dance, if  not  in  other  ways,  it  might  be  likened  unto  the  lice  or 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  would  contribute  more  light  to  the  world 
by  way  of  bonfire  than  by  way  of  literature. 

With  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  reader's  judgment  I 
rest  my  case  as  to  the  political  press,  and  proceed  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  methods  characteristic  of  the  political  platform. 
If  the  average  political  orator  has  in  mind  the  enlightenment  of 
his  hearers  as  a  possible  result  of  his  discussion,  then  the 
thought  that  "we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  must 
appeal  to  him  as  being  particularly  true  of  our  mental  construc- 
tion. Were  any  one  to  talk  to  us  about  our  business  affairs 
in  the  claptrap  manner  in  which  the  average  "spellbinder" 
talks  to  us  about  our  political  affairs,  our  patience  would  be 
exhausted  with  a  rapidity  worthy  of  the  emergency.  Why 
it  is  that  we  tolerate — ^nay,  even  applaud — such  departures 
from  the  canons  of  logic  and  rules  of  plain  common  sense, 
simply  because  the  speaker  is  talking  politics,  is  one  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  humankind  which  is  more  easily  discov- 
ered than  accounted  for.  Whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  in  political  discussion 
the  ordinary  laws  of  thought  may  be  safely  disregarded.  And 
thus  politics,  which  in  its  very  nature  demands  the  most  care- 
ful and  practical  thinking,  has  become  the  field  wherein  the 
mental  acrobat  displays  his  pranks,  to  the  great  delectation  of 
his  partisan  followers. 

In  all  sober  discussion  the  object  should  be  to  subordinate 
minor  differences  of  opinion  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  central 
truth ;  but  in  politics  the  order  is  reversed,  and  what  is  sought 
after  most  zealously  and  emphasized  most  decidedly  is  differ- 
ences, and  what  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  care  is  a  harmo- 
nizing of  the  views  held  by  the  respective  parties.  Upon  most 
questions  of  far-reaching  importance  there  is  abundant  room 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion  upon  points  that  are  funda- 
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mental  to  a  decision  of  the  question,  but  there  is  no  rational 
justification  for  magnifying  minor  differences  which  really 
amoimt  to  very  little,  and  ingeniously  creating  differences 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Yet  these  methods  are  fan- 
cied necessary  in  order  to  accentuate  the  multiplicity  of  respects 
in  which  one  party  is  superior  to  the  opposing  party.  It  is  for 
this  same  reason  that  personalities  which  really  have  no  con- 
nection with  a  candidate's  fitness  or  unfitness  are  injected  into 
political  discussions. 

Unfortunately  these  tactics  are  not  monopolized  by  that 
class  of  political  speakers  commonly  denominated  "curbstone 
orators,"  but  are  too  often  and  freely  used  by  those  who  aspire 
to  be  statesmen.  If  the  reader  will  but  take  an  inventory  of  the 
political  discussions  which  he  has  heard  during  "campaigns  of 
education,"  by  men  high  in  the  political  coimcils  of  the  nation, 
he  will  be  pained  to  recall  that  many  of  them  have  appealed  to 
prejudice,  and  not  to  reason,  and  in  so  doing  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  sober  thought,  and  thus  disqualif)ring 
the  people  for  grave,  sensible  consideration  of  the  real  question 
at  issue.  Have  they  not  ranted  where  reason  alone  should 
have  prevailed  ?  Have  they  not  "torn  a  passion  to  tatters  and 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  where  only  sound  argument 
could  answer?  Take  the  questions  which  have  been  foremost 
in  recent  campaigns  and  examine  the  methods  of  discussion, 
the  universality  of  which  have  been  commensurate  with  their 
senselessness. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  financial  question,  which  is  pre- 
eminently a  field  for  careful  thought  and  wide  research,  the 
method  of  discussion  adopted  was  one  in  which  unsoimd  ar- 
gimient  supplanted  scientific  thought ;  and  the  contending  par- 
ties vied  with  each  other  in  forestalling  all  calm  discussion 
by  the  respective  cries  of  "Wall  Street  Gold  Bug"  and  "'Honest 
Dollar."  The  same  method,  in  which  sound  is  substituted  for 
sense,  appears  in  our  tariff  discussions  of  both  homeopathic 
and  allopathic  schools,  so  that  most  of  them  rest  not  upon  sci- 
ence or  logic,  not  upon  fact  or  philosophy,  not  upon  reason  or 
principle,  but  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  partisan  prejudice  and 
selfish  interests.    Here,  "pauper  labor"  has  been  the  bludgeon 
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used  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  sober  discussion.  These  questions 
may  or  may  not  have  been  settled  correctly  (that  is  not  my 
province  to  determine,  for  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  arro- 
gate to  myself  any  claim  to  omniscience)  ;  but  of  this  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure,  that  if  they  are,  it  is  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  the  free  resort  to  the  methods  to  which  we  refer.  Ep- 
ithets are  not  arguments,  and  cannot  serve  to  clarify  our  vision 
or  enlighten  our  understanding.  The  outlook  for  securing 
what  would  be  in  truth  and  not  merely  in  name  a  campaign  of 
education  is,  therefore,  not  promising,  if  it  must  be  brought 
about  by  factors  under  the  control  of  the  political  parties. 

There  are,  however,  other  directions  in  which  we  may  look. 
These  are:  the  nonpartisan  newspaper  and  the  independent 
thinker  and  writer.  Yet  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
the  former  of  these  sources,  since  while  not  nominally  it  is  ac- 
tually under  the  control  of  the  political  parties.  From  the  great 
metropolitan  daily,  with  its  circulation  reaching  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  to  the  county  weekly,  with  its  few  dozens 
of  subscribers,  there  is  generally  abundant  evidence  of  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  readers  by  a  one- 
sided presentation  of  the  case,  by  partisan  comments,  and  by 
unwarranted  conclusions ;  rather  than  to  clarify  their  vision  and 
furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  a  just  judgment.  Therefore, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  purely  political  literature  applies  all 
too  well  to  the  newspaper.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor 
it  must  be  said  that  there  are  a  few  exceptions  which  are  at  once 
an  honor  to  their  editors  and  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of 
their  readers. 

The  remaining  source  and  the  one  from  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, much  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the  independent  thinker,  whose 
thoughts  are  communicated  to  his  fellow-men,  sometimes  from 
the  platform  and  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  a  high- 
grade  magazine.  The  practical  difficulty  here — and  it  is  in- 
deed a  Serious  one — is  that  it  does  not  reach  the  class  that  needs 
it  most.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  magazine 
of  the  type  represented  by  the  North  American  Review  is  no 
inconsiderable  factor  in  molding  political  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  Edwin  Maxey. 

West  Virginia  University. 
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Of  all  the  artists  who  have  striven  to  justify  the  ways  ox 
God  to  man,  George  Frederick  Watts  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  the  most  successful.  The  task  that  he  undertook  is  a  hard 
one  at  times,  when  the  rod  falls  heavy  upon  the  innocent  bade 
and  when  the  wronged  soul  seems  to  cry  in  vain  for  justice- 
It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  Watts  has  answered  the  riddk 
that  the  sphinx  is  forever  forcing  upon  us ;  but  he  has  made  a 
response  of  such  nobility  that  it  has  cheered  thousands  in  his 
own  day,  and  will  cheer  thousands  yet  unborn.  No  one  who 
enters  the  great  room  in  the  Tate  Gallery  where  his  master- 
pieces hang  leaves  it  without  feeling  uplifted  to  a  higher  and 
serener  sphere. 

Watts  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  stoics  that  have  lived 
since  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  modem  days  we  have  lost  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  stoic  It  now  conveys  to  the  popular  mind 
a  mere  stolid  endurance  of  pain  such  as  the  American  Indian 
displayed  when  tortured  by  his  captors.  But  the  true  stoicism, 
the  stoicism  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  something 
entirely  different  With  them  fortitude  under  affiction  was  a 
mere  incident.  Their  bodies  and  minds  were  not  hardened  to 
pain.  They  had  such  faith  in  an  all-ruling  Divinity  who  was 
ordering  everything  for  the  best,  they  had  such  confidence  that 
sickness  and  sorrow  were  but  passing  evils  incident  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  great  and  beneficent  plan,  that  they  felt  themselves 
lifted  above  the  reach  of  suffering.  They  dwelt  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  in  the  eternal  serenity  of  the  sun  and  stars,  turning 
their  eyes  away  from  the  storms  beneath.  Into  this  proud  com- 
pany Watts  has  entered ;  and  if  kindred  spirits  meet  beyond  the 
grave,  he  is  now  in  high  converse  with  the  best  of  the  emperors 
and  the  slave  who  was  his  master. 

Watts  was  a  man  intensely  religious,  with  a  firm  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  great  Power  that  rules  the  universe  for  good,  and 
which  will  draw  peace  and  righteousness  out  of  the  tunnoil  and 
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sorrow  of  our  mortal  life.  But  he  subscribed  to  no  creed.  His 
religious  principle  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  faith, 
and  the  lessons  that  his  pictures  teach  will  appeal  equally  to 
Christian  and  Buddhfst,  to  Moslem  and  Jew.  He  tells  us  that 
God  is  just  and  merciful,  that  evil  is  but  a  temporary  mani- 
festation which  works  for  good  in  the  end.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  he  alone  of  artists  could  have  fittingly  decorated  the 
hall  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Religions  was  held  at  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition.  He  alone  could  have  uttered  a  message 
that  would  have  been  welcomed  by  every  faith ;  which  would 
have  exalted  all  and  offended  none. 

He  is  the  painter  of  life's  two  supreme  mysteries,  love  and 
death :  this  groping  of  kindred  souls  seeking  one  another  in  the 
darkness,  which  men  call  Love;  this  passing  into  the  shuddering 
void,  which  men  call  Death.  And  he  conceives  of  both  in  a  no- 
ble, uplifting  way  that  brings  peace  to  tortured  hearts.  Love 
with  him  is  not  the  mischievous  urchin  of  Anacreon,  nor  even 
the  beautiful  youth  who  wooed  Psyche  in  Apuleius's  immortal 
tale.  He  is  the  beneficent  spirit  that  binds  heart  to  heart,  the 
soul  of  the  mother  who  looks  into  the  smiling  face  of  her  babe, 
of  the  father  who  shows  his  son  the  upward  path,  of  the  broth- 
er who  sustains  the  sister's  faltering  steps,  of  the  friend 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  friend,  of  the  youth  and  maid 
who  see  heaven  reflected  in  one  another's  eyes,  of  the  husband 
and  wife  who,  strong  in  one  another's  affection,  go  down  hand 
in  hand  into  the  shadows.  It  is  the  universal  principle  that 
binds  heart  to  heart,  and  manifests  itself  in  kind  deeds  and 
loving  words  that  bring  hope  and  encouragement  and  joy. 

And  Death  does  not  appear  to  him  as  a  skeleton  with  a 
scythe.  It  comes  as  a  gentle  mother,  bringing  rest  to  the  wea- 
ry, peace  to  the  eyes  that  are  wet  with  tears.  It  comes  as  a  sad 
but  beneficent  deity,  sorrowful  but  comforting,  as  gentle  as 
inexorable. 

In  all  the  long  catalogue  of  his  pictures,  it  is  likely  that  the 
"Love  and  Life"  and  the  "Love  and  Death"  will  remain  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  typical.  Few  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  greater  dignity  and  beauty  or  nobler  moral  import. 
That  strong,  kind,  manly  love,  guiding  life's  feeble,  trusting- 
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footsteps  over  the  rocks  up  the  steep  mountain  summit  to  the 
eternal  day;  that  little  feeble  love  that  strives  so  desperately  to 
drive  back  from  the  beloved  door  the  great  resistless  I>eath 
that  comes  with  no  ungentle  purpose — these  are  contributions  to 
the  world's  art  which  will  never  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion, 
and  which  will  be  repeated  in  countless  copies  when  the  origi- 
nals, which  were  painted  for  eternity,  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  They  appeal  alike  to  all  men  of  all  nations  and  of  every 
faith,  and  they  will  carry  down  the  ages  a  message  of  peace 
and  comfort  to  sorrowing  souls. 

Watts  is  a  painter  of  ideas,  but  he  is  not  a  painter  of  mere 
allegories.  The  genius  of  a  Rubens  may  make  a  conventional 
allegory  a  thing  of  beauty ;  but  in  lesser  hands  they  are  apt  to 
remain  frigid  and  lifeless.  The  beings  that  Watts  paints  are 
alive.  They  are  no  cold  abstractions.  They  carry  with  them 
the  same  conviction  of  vitality  that  we  find  in  the  fauns  and 
tritons  of  Arnold  Bocklin.  They  have  the  mystery,  the  unfath- 
omed  depths  of  the  things  that  live. 

Take  that  "Hope"  which  is  so  strangely  like  Despair,  sitting 
upon  the  world  with  bowed  head  and  bandaged  eyes,  holding 
the  lyre  with  broken  strings.  We  know  not  what  she  means, 
nor  why  she  is  called  Hope ;  but  she  haunts  our  dreams  like  the 
figures  that  rest  upon  the  Medicean  tombs ;  a  beauty  and  a  mys- 
tery forever. 

Watts  possesses  the  rarest  of  artistic  gifts,  the  power  to  real- 
ize the  ideal.  There  are  many  who  can  reproduce  the  real  with 
photographic  accuracy.  There  are  many  who  can  paint  dreams 
with  dreamlike  ineffectiveness.  But  there  are  few  indeed  whose 
visions  assume  the  reality  of  truth  and  who  can  present  them  in 
a  convincing  manner.  To  this  small  number  belongs  the  great 
artist  who  has  left  us. 

It  was  his  intention  to  embody  eternal  truths  in  forms  that 
would  be  comprehended  by  all  men  in  all  ages,  and  which  would 
require  no  interpretation.  In  this  he  failed,  for  he  attempted 
the  impossible.  Even  for  his  contemporai  ies  an  interpreter  is 
essential.  Few  would  g^ess  unaided  that  the  strong  youth 
leading  the  slender,  trusting  maiden  up  the  steep  motmtain  was 
Love,  or  that  his  frail  companion  was  Life;  still  fewer  would 
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guess  that  the  poweiful  woman  whose  aspect  is  so  benignant 
yet  so  firm  aS  she  forces  the  door  that  the  child  vainly  guards 
is  intended  for  Death.  But  when  the  pictures  are  explained  to 
us,  they  convey  a  noble  lesson  and  one  that  appeals  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  A  universal  and  self-explanatory  symbolism  ap- 
pears to  be  beyond  human  achievement ;  but  it  is  much  to  have 
invented  symbols  that  are  readily  understood  when  inter- 
preted and  which  give  a  vital  and  tangible  form  to  noble  con- 
ceptions. 

In  his  art  Watts  was  as  essentially  a  preacher  as  Fra  Angel- 
ico.  But  it  is  not  simple  faith  in  revealed  religion  that  he 
preaches.  He  deals  in  great  ethical  principles  of  universal  ap- 
plication. His  art  is  no  more  Christian  than  Buddhist,  no  more 
Hebraic  than  Mohammedan.  His  ethical  pictures  are  worthy  to 
be  hung  in  any  temple,  and  no  religion  could  repudiate  them 
without  cutting  itself  off  from  the  principles  that  should  always 
control  human  conduct. 

And  he  had  that  absolute  confidence  in  his  mission  that  is 
the  fundamental  trait  of  all  great  preachers.  Personally  modest 
and  unassuming,  he  took  no  pride  in  the  technical  value  of 
his  works;  but  of  their  ethical  importance  he  had  no  doubt. 
From  the  first  he  offered  his  pictures  to  the  nation  with  the  full 
conviction  that  they  were  a  fitting  gift  for  a  great  people,  and 
that  they  would  have  an  uplifting  influence  on  national  life. 
Self-confidence  of  this  sort,  based  not  on  vainglory  but  on  a 
full  belief  that  the  Eternal  is  using  one  as  a  mouthpiece,  incom- 
prehensible as  it  is  to  the  smiling  Voltairian,  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  sublime.  That  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  moves 
mountains. 

And  he  who  can  review  Watts's  achievement  without  feeling 
that  this  self-confidence  was  well  placed  is  indeed  to  be  pitied. 
He  who  can  look  at  the  "Court  of  Death,"  where  the  king  and 
the  knight,  the  bride  and  the  old  woman,  the  child  and  the 
cripple,  find  peace  and  rest;  at  the  noble  form  of  the  "Dead 
Warrior"  with  its  inscription,  "What  I  spent,  I  had ;  what  I 
kept,  I  lost;  what  I  gave,  I  have;"  at  "Conscience,  the  Dweller 
in  the  Innermost,"  with  those  awful  eyes  that  seem  to  search  the 
soul ;  att  the  bestial  "Mammon,"  crushing  God's  most  perfect 
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handiwork,  the  youth  and  the  maid  ready,  but  for  Mammon's 
power,  to  do  great  and  beautiful  things;  at  "Death  Crowning 
Innocence,"  the  benign  figure  of  the  tender  angel  folding  the 
little  one  lovingly  to  her  heart  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  ¥rak- 
ing;  at  the  "Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  Time  marching  so 
inexorably  onward  arm  in  arm  with  the  sweet  and  gentle  Death, 
while  the  Judgment  follows  so  fast  and  so  surely  after — the 
man  who  can  look  at  these  with  no  responsive  thrill,  with  no 
uplifting  of  the  soul,  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 

Because  he  is  a  preacher  of  universal  truths  Watts  is  primari- 
ly a  painter  of  the  nude.  He  deals  with  men  and  women  as  they 
appear  before  God  and  Nature.  Clothing  is  local  and  transi- 
tory. The  vestments  of  to-day  are  antiquated  to-morrow ;  those 
that  seem  the  perfection  of  grace  and  dignity  in  one  country 
strike  the  inhabitants  of  another  as  absurd.  But  the  human 
form  is  ever  and  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  standards  of  its 
strength  and  beauty  vary  but  little  with  longitude  or  time. 
And  where  Watts  clothes  his  figures,  he  clothes  them  in  the  dra- 
peries of  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  appeal  to  the  eternal  and  uni- 
versal sense  of  fitness. 

But  Watts  was  not  merely  a  preacher.  Half  of  his  pictures 
have  no  ethical  purport,  and  are  painted  solely  because  he  loves 
beauty  for  itself.  In  these  there  is  a  truly  Venetian  delight  in 
roimded  limbs  and  voluptuous  contours.  These  pictures  are 
splendidly  pagan,  adoring  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  linger- 
ing over  the  perfect  human  body  as  its  highest  manifestation. 
The  spirit  that  animates  them  is  the  spirit  of  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione,  of  Tintoretto  in  the  "Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne," 
of  Paul  Veronese  in  the  "Triumph  of  Venice."  Such  pictures 
are  the  "Diana  and  Endymion,"  the  "Fata  Morgana,"  the 
"Arcadia,"  the  "Eve  Tempted"  and  the  "Eve  Repentant,"  the 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  the  "Boyhood  of  Jupiter,"  the  "Ari- 
adne." Had  Watts  pursued  only  this  line,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  modem  painters ;  and  it  is  because 
he  had  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  evoke  these  visions  of 
sensuous  beauty  that  his  ethical  works  possess  such  vitality  and 
truth. 

Like  all  vigorous  and  original  artists,  Watts  fell  into  errors 
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and  made  some  conspicuous  failures.  The  "pittori  senz'errori" 
are  doomed  to  mediocrity;  sometimes  a  splendid  mediocrity 
like  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  but  mediocrity  still.  Watts  was 
not  one  of  those  who  dwell  contented  and  secure  upon  the 
plains.  He  sought  to  reach  the  summits,  and,  sttimbling  and 
falling,  he  mounted  still.  If  it  be  true  that  "not  failure,  but 
low  aim,  is  crime,"  he  was  guiltless  indeed.  He  strove  ever 
for  the  ideal,  and  that  he  attained  it  so  often  marks  him  as  a 
master  of  his  craft. 

Watts  belonged  to  no  school.  He  was  not  a  medievalist,  like 
Bume- Jones ;  he  was  not  a  classicist,  like  Lord  Leighton.  He 
had  no  predecessor,  and  he  has  left  no  followers.  In  his  art 
he  stood  strangely  alone,  and  he  remained  singularly  insensi- 
ble to  the  art  movements  that  seethed  around  him.  He  was  bom 
into  the  old,  dull,  historical  school,  but  he  turned  his  back  upon 
it.  Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  and  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites  gave 
a  new  life  to  English  painting,  but  they  moved  him  not.  Lord 
Leighton,  Alma-Tadema,  and  the  neo-pagans  ruled  the  hour, 
but  they  had  no  influence  on  Watts.  Whistler  and  the  impres- 
sionists passed  by,  but  he  painted  on,  caring  nothing  for  their 
symphonies  and  nocturnes.  From  youth  to  age  he  pursued  his 
own  path,  unaltered  by  surrounding  influences,  and  yet  no  her- 
mit, but  a  man  keenly  alive  to  all  the  intellectual  movements 
of  his  time.  In  Michael  Angelo  alone  can  we  find  such  inde- 
pendence, a  life  so  consecrated  in  itself.  He  lived  in  the  great 
throbbing  heart  of  the  world,  with  all  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  London  in  his  ears,  awake  to  all  that  was  going  on  about 
him,  yet  pursued  his  own  way  as  serenely  as  if  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  lived  his  own  spiritual  life  apart,  always  simple  in 
manner  and  sincere  in  inspiration,  dwelling  calmly  upon  the 
heights. 

He  was  strangely  indifferent  to  criticism.  The  war  raged 
about  his  pictures,  some  proclaiming  them  daubs,  others  de- 
claring them  to  be  divine  masterpieces ;  but  he  went  unmoved 
upon  his  way,  and  if  he  cared  for  the  world's  praise  or  blame 
no  one  ever  knew  it.  Certainly  his  work  showed  no  trace  of 
the  critic's  influence,  remaining  perfectly  individual  to  the  end. 

He  was  like  Michael  Angelo  in  realizing  that  not  the  face 
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alone  is  expressive,  but  every  muscle  of  the  body ;  and  to  show 
his  mastery  over  the  body's  expression  he  delighted  in  painting 
pictures  where  the  face  was  turned  away,  and  where  only  the 
attitude  bespoke  the  feelings.  Such  is  the  Death  in  the  picture 
of  "Love  and  Death."  Her  back  is  turned  to  us ;  we  see  no 
part  of  her  countenance ;  but  her  gesture  is  so  full  of  protecting 
kindness  that  we  need  nothing  more  to  assure  us  that  she  is  a 
benignant  deity  as  loving  as  she  is  mighty.  So  of  the  young 
man  in  the  picture  "For  He  Had  Great  Possessions."  His 
face  is  averted ;  but  his  walk  is  so  full  of  dejection  that  we  real- 
ize perfectly  the  hopeless  struggle  going  on  within  him  between 
his  yearning  for  salvation  and  his  inability  to  part  with  the 
riches  that  bar  his  road  to  heaven.  And  in  the  "Eve  Repent- 
ant" we  see  in  the  magnificent  form  of  the  fallen  mother  of 
mankind  all  the  agony  of  the  expulsion. 

And  yet  we  have  said  nothing  about  what  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  works — his  portraits.  They  may  not  be  the 
finest  portraits  ever  painted,  but  they  are  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable.  They  are  not  mere  presentments  of  the 
outer  form ;  they  are  revelations  of  the  man  within.  Perhaps 
his  sitters  did  not  look  like  this ;  but  if  that  be  so,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  He  has  painted  them  as  they  should  be.  He  has 
taken  the  great  men  of  his  time  in  England,  and  he  has  given 
us  portraits  in  which  we  read  all  the  strivings  of  their  souls, 
all  the  achievements  of  their  lives.  In  point  of  fact  Nature 
no  doubt  covered  the  spirit  with  a  less  transparent  vesture  of 
clay ;  no  doubt  she  etched  the  man's  doings  less  clearly  on  his 
face.  No  doubt  the  pictures  are  true  rather  to  the  inner  than 
to  the  outer  man.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  strain  of  the 
intellect  and  the  striving  of  the  soul  should  have  wrought  out 
such  a  face  as  that  awful  portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning,  where 
all  the  intensity  of  faith,  all  the  intellectual  energy,  the  inflex- 
ible purpose,  and  the  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  forever  concentrated ;  a  face  that  haunts  us  like  a 
vision,  and  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Lord  Tennyson  was  in  his  outward  aspect  so  thoroughly 
the  ideal  poet,  living  so  entirely  apart  in  the  world  of  dreams. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  of  Watts's  sitters  wore  their  hearts 
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so  completely  on  their  sleeves.  But  his  portraits  are  priceless 
interpretations  of  England's  leading  men,  telling  us  more  of 
their  inner  lives  than  many  pages  of  writing  and  shedding  a 
penetrating  ray  on  contemporary  history. 

They  are  like  that  wonderful  bust  of  Julius  Csesar  in  the 
British  Museum,  easily  the  greatest  portrait  bust  that  was  ever 
made.  Caesar  may  not  have  looked  like  this,  so  refined,  so  in- 
tellectual, so  resolute,  so  remorseless,  such  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  beast  of  prey; 
but  if  he  did  not  look  thus.  Nature  blundered  in  the  outer  man. 
This  gives  us  the  true  Caesar,  and  in  its  lineaments  we  read  the 
fate  of  Rome. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that,  unlike  so  many  great  artists. 
Watts  was  successful  from  the  first  He  was  spared  the  years  of 
neglect  and  scorn  that  usually  await  the  youth  who  would  seek 
the  favor  of  the  Muses.  His  genius  met  with  an  early  recogni- 
tion, and  in  his  old  age  he  had  "honor,  love,  obedience,  trppps  of 
friends."  Bom  in  1817,  and  dying  only  this  year,  he  spanned 
almost  a  century,  and  died  knowing  that  he  had  been  a  strength 
and  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  his  fellow-men. 

Like  Michael  Angelo,  Watts  cared  only  for  man.  He  painted 
no  landscapes  that  we  have  seen  save  one  view  of  barren  moun- 
tain summits.  The  human  soul,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
aspiration  and  its  despair,  its  love  and  hate;  the  human  body, 
so  beautiful  and  so  expressive,  sufficed  to  convey  his  entire  mes- 
sage. And  he  had  much  else  in  common  with  the  great  Floren- 
tine :  earnestness,  solemnity,  a  lofty  soul  that  walked  alone  and 
sought  no  companionship,  tireless  industry  that  made  length  of 
days  fruitful  in  enduring  works,  independence  of  external  in- 
fluences, a  continual  striving  after  the  ideal. 

But  there  were  also  great  differences.  Michael  Angelo  was  an 
intense  Christian  of  the  type  of  Savonarola,  finding  his  inspira- 
tion rather  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Hebre^  prophets  than  in  the 
Gospels;  Watts  was  equally  devout,  but  his  religion  knew  no 
creed  and  personified  no  god.  Michael  Angelo  is  the  essence  of 
striving,  and  his  troubled  spirit  knows  no  rest ;  Watts  has  the 
serenity  of  a  Grecian  sage.  Michael  Angelo  is  not  a  moralist, 
save  as  strength  and  beauty  are  moral  in  themselves;  Watts 
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is  consciously  and  intentionally  didactic.  Michael  Angelo  was  a 
draughtsman,  while  Watts  was  a  colorist  But  with  all  their 
differences,  there  is  much  in  common  between  them,  and  he  who 
loves  the  one  is  not  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  other's  worth. 

In  considering  the  rank  of  an  artist  there  are  two  things  to 
weigh — ^his  message,  and  the  way  he  conveys  it  Of  these  the 
latter  is  the  more  important,  for  without  the  "prehensile  eye" 
and  the  skillful  finger  there  can  be  no  art.  So  essential  are 
they  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  great  artist,  though,  like  Whis- 
tler, he  has  no  message  to  his  fellow-men  save  that  light  is  beau- 
tiful and  shadows  not  less  alluring.  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Albert  Diirer,  the 
cunning  hand  and  the  seizing  eye  are  combined  with  an  intel- 
lect that  thinks  great  thoughts  and  dwells  aloft  above  the  com- 
mon herd,  we  have  art's  supreme  manifestation,  and  the  mes- 
sage which  the  artist  utters  goes  thundering  or  singing  down 
the  ages. 

According  to  Parisian  standards,  Watts's  art  education  was 
sadly  neglected.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  royal  academy  when 
its  teaching  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  that  it  ever  reached,  when  it 
was  a  factory  of  lifeless  historical  pictures  painted  in  bitumen; 
and  he  wisely  forsook  its  halls,  and  spent  his  time  before  the 
Elgin  marbles,  which  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  declared  to  be 
his  real  masters ;  and  when  later  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  galleries,  not  copying,  but  absorbing.  He 
worked  out  his  own  salvation  in  his  own  way,  taking  as  his 
teachers  the  great  men  of  the  past,  not  the  living  masters  of 
the  hour.  He  thus  acquired  a  technic  that  was  singularly  orig- 
inal and  that  was  fitted  to  expressing  his  thoughts  as  none 
other  could  have  been.  It  is  not  a  technic  that  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  for  it  is  not  suited  to  other  men ;  but  it  suited 
him,  just  as  Wagner's  style  of  orchestration,  which  is  so  often 
offensive  in  his  imitators,  was  the  perfect  mode  of  expressing 
the  vast  thoughts  and  Titanic  passions  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
posers. 

Watts  was  not  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the  Floren- 
tine style.  Like  the  Venetian,  he  drew  with  his  brush.  He 
modeled,  dealing  in  rounded  surfaces  rather  than  in  outlines. 
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And  this  he  did  well ;  not  with  the  quick,  sure  hand  of  a  Titian 
or  a  Rubens,  but  with  patient  labor  till  the  end  was  achieved. 
He  could  not,  with  the  stroke  of  a  brush,  make  the  flesh  quiver 
and  shine  like  the  great  Venetians  or  the  mighty  Fleming; 
but  he  had  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  that  character- 
izes genius,  and  when  he  got  through  with  a  picture  his  forms 
were  vital  and  substantial.  Yet  none  could  call  him  a  great 
draughtsman. 

Because  he  modeled  rather  than  drew,  his  work  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  Venetian  in  its  character;  but  nothing  could  be 
farther  apart  than  the  splendid  fusing  and  blending  of  Venetian 
coloring  and  Watts's  laborious  stippling.  Yet  Watts  was  the 
most  original  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  colorists. 

He  was  not  the  inventor  of  stippling.  He  was  not  the  first 
to  see  that  the  play  of  light  on  small  contiguous  points  of  con- 
trasting color  would  blend  them  in  rich  harmonies — ^harmonies 
in  some  respects  more  splendid  than  if  the  pigments  themselves 
were  fused  on  the  palette ;  but  he  was  the  only  great  artist  to 
adopt  that  as  a  system,  and  no  one  else  has  ever  used  it  to  such 
advantage.  Nor  was  there  any  other  system  that  would  have 
suited  his  purpose  so  well.  Titian  and  Rubens  understood  the 
art  of  blending  colors  and  yet  rendering  them  enduring,  but  the 
modems  have  most  often  sadly  failed.  Witness  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Delacroix,  and  Hans  Makart.  In  their  time  they  were 
proclaimed  the  equals  of  the  great  Venetians  or  of  Rubens ;  but 
their  works  have  now  so  faded  and  blackened  and  have  grown 
so  opaque  that  those  who  admire  their  color  do  so  merely  in 
obedience  to  tradition.  Their  fusions  were  made  by  the  abuse 
of  oil  and  bitumen,  and  time  has  had  its  revenge. 

Watts  painted  not  merely  for  his  own  generation,  but  prima- 
rily for  future  ages ;  and  these  points  of  color  put  on  substan- 
tially dry  promise  to  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  media.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  ever  darken  or  change,  and  the 
pictures  of  Watts  should  be  fresh  and  glowing  when  those  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries  have  become  mere  blotches  of 
scaling  paint 

It  is  this  supreme  mastery  of  dry  stippled  cojor  that  makes 
Watts  one  of  the  great  technicians  and  therefore  one  of  the 
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great  artists.  And  it  is  surprising  with  what  skill  he  uses  it. 
Close  at  hand  his  pictures  seem  mere  collections  of  blotches  and 
points  of  paint  of  unrelated  tints;  but  if  you  step  back  far 
enough  to  see  the  picture  as  a  whole,  all  is  melted  into  harmony. 
The  harmony  is  a  little  hard  and  glittering,  and  lacks  the  volup- 
tuous softness  of  Venetian  color;  but  it  is  very  genuine,  and  ad- 
mirably suited  to  express  the  great  and  enduring  thoughts  that 
Watts  committed  to  the  canvas.  He  is  the  supreme  master  in 
one  branch  of  technic,  and  this  is  enough  to  make  him  a  great 
artist. 

But  with  Watts  technic  was  not  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  as 
with  Whistler.  It  was  not  a  form  of  sensuous  music ;  it  was  an 
articulate  speech,  to  be  used  in  the  utterance  of  great  thoughts, 
in  the  bodying  forth  of  splendid  visions  of  eternal  truths. 

George  B.  Rose. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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There  is  an  Oriental  adage  to  the  effect  that  a  man  can  never 
have  but  one  mother.  He  may  have  more  than  one  wife;  his 
children  may  die  and  be  succeeded  by  others ;  his  friends  may 
forsake  him,  but  it  is  rarely  impossible  to  replace  them ;  riches 
may  vanish,  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  they  may  be  accumulated 
a  second  time;  health  may  be  lost  or  impaired,  but  while  life 
endures  the  most  hopeless  invalid  seldom  despairs  of  its  rees- 
tablishment.  But  by  no  possibility  can  a  good  mother's  devo- 
tion and  love  and  self-sacrificing,  and  anticipation  and  yearn- 
ing, and  heart  pains  and  sobs  and  sorrows,  and  sighings  and 
anxieties,  and  pleadings  and  admiration,  and  encouragement 
and  sustaining  sympathy,  and  pride  and  honor,  and  hope  and 
patience  and  prayers  ever  be  entirely  exhibited  by  another, 
howsoever  fond  and  consecrated.  So  it  is  that  Oriental 
young  men  are,  and  have  been  from  the  earliest  times,  re- 
markably devoted  to  their  mothers,  unless  they  have  been 
monsters  in  human  shape,  or  those  who  have  wanted  a 
mother's  early  training  and  care.  But  even  many  of  the 
very  worst  that  have  made  history  awful  have  kept  one  re- 
deeming quality — their  treatment  of  their  mothers. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  study  of  some  of  the 
great  characters  of  Christianity  to  see  what  a  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owed  for  their  mothers'  care  and  love,  how  largely 
their  future  was  the  result  of  the  instruction  and  training  given 
them  in  youth,  and  how  the  good  impulses  then  imbibed  en- 
abled them  to  follow  the  right,  to  know  it  whenever  encoim- 
tered  throughout  their  lives.  Nomea,  Monica,  and  Anthusa, 
noble,  unselfish  mothers,  are  three  women  whose  names  rank 
with  those  of  all  ages  for  distinguished  training  of  their  young 
sons,  who  afterwards  were  to  shine  among  their  fellows  by  rea- 
son of  some  one  virtue,  or  more  than  one,  received  from  their 
mothers.  And  how  true  this  is  of  three  sons  of  these  good 
women :  Gregory,  Augustine,  and  John ! 
31 
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The  third  of  those  wonderful  men  was  bom  in  Antioch,  347 
A.D.  His  father  was  a  military  officer  who  had  won  distinc- 
tion, and  his  mother  was  the  devoted  Anthusa,  who  is  a  noble 
example  among  the  Christian  women  of  antiquity.  It  is  said 
that  her  consistency  and  devotion  made  her  a  favorite  even  with 
the  heathen,  and  the  great  pagan  rhetorician,  afterwards  the 
teacher  of  her  son,  exclaimed:  **Ah,  what  wonderful  women 
there  are  among  the  Christians !"  John's  father  died  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  without  having,  so  far  as  is  known, 
embraced  Christianity.  So  the  education  of  this  pagan  soldier's 
son  fell  upon  the  mother,  who  found  herself  a  widow  at  twenty 
and  whose  life  thenceforth  was  to  be  given  to  the  nurture  of  the 
son  and  the  worshipful  memory  of  the  father.  To  the  former 
she  taught  her  own  Christian  conceptions  and  planted  in  his 
soul  the  germs  of  piety  which  later  flowered  and  brought  forth 
fruit  abundantly  for  himself  and  the  whole  Church.  He  be- 
came confirmed  in  the  belief  of  his  mother's  admonitions  and 
Bible  teachings,  so  that  he  was  secure  against  the  seductions 
of  heathenism. 

John's  literary  and  scholastic  training  was  received  from  li- 
banius,  the  great  Sophist  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  gfreatest 
then  living.  His  school  at  Antioch  flourished,  the  renowned 
teacher  having  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Athens  in  the  ardent 
hope  of  finding  all  the  learning  he  required.  He  was  grcatiy 
interested  in  his  young  pupil  John,  the  son  of  the  soldier,  and 
his  admiration  for  his  talents  and  abilities  was  so  great,  we  may 
readily  believe,  that  the  wily  pedagogue  sought  to  oflFset  the 
mother's  precepts,  and  to  use  "his  utmost  arts  and  exhibit  all 
that  was  most  captivating  in  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry 
to  enthrall  the  imagination  of  his  promising  pupil."  Libanius, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  rejoices  at  John's  success.  It  was  the 
hope  and  plan  of  Libanius  to  establish  the  young  scholar  in  the 
school  as  his  assistant  and  successor,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  defense  of  paganism.  The  old  Sophist,  we 
are  told,  when  about  to  die,  on  being  asked  whom  he  wished  for 
his  successor,  is  said  to  have  sadly  replied :  "John,  if  only  the 
Christians  had  not  carried  him  away." 

Although  he  became  a  rhetorician,  and  chose  the  profession 
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of  the  law  and  was  thoroughly  successful  (and  in  Antioch,  the 
pleasure-loving  city  of  wealth  and  commercial  importance,  suc- 
cess in  legal  practice  meant  much  to  a  young  man  of  learning 
and  ability),  the  impulses  of  John  were  all  toward  the  cultiva- 
tion of  divine  things,  and  the  sources  of  inspiration  he  found  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christianity  of  his  mother.  He  de- 
voted himself  for  three  years  to  instruction  by  Bishop  Meletius, 
received  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  was  named  by  him  a  reader 
in  the  Church. 

But  John  wanted  more  service,  more  devotion,  and  imder 
the  inspiration  of  a  zealous  friend  determined  to  enter  one  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  remote  part  of  Syria ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  great  Christian  orator  was  like  not  to  have  been  heard, 
being  doomed  by  him  to  silence,  or  to  exhaust  itself  in  prayers 
and  ejaculations  audible  only  to  his  God  and  himself.  But  the 
devoted  mother  again  saved  the  Church  this  great  loss.  Dean 
Milman  relates  the  exceeding  beauty  and  touching  character 
of  her  pleading  with  her  son : 

"As  soon  as  she  learned  his  determination  to  retire  to  a  dis- 
tant region,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  to  her  cham- 
ber, she  made  him  sit  by  her  on  the  bed  in  which  she  had  borne 
him,  and  burst  out  into  tears  and  into  language  more  sad  than 
tears.  She  spoke  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  widowhood; 
grievous  as  they  had  been,  she  had  ever  one  consolation — the 
gazing  on  his  face  and  beholding  in  him  the  image  of  his  depart- 
ed father.  Before  he  could  speak  he  had  thus  been  her  comfort 
and  joy.  She  reminded  him  of  the  fidelity  with  which  she  had 
administered  the  paternal  property.  Think  not,'  she  said, 
*that  I  would  reproach  you  with  these  things.  I  have  but  one 
favor  to  entreat — make  me  not  a  second  time  a  widow ;  awaken 
not  again  my  slumbering  sorrows.  Wait  at  least  for  my  death ; 
perhaps  I  shall  depart  before  long.  When  you  have  laid  me  in 
the  earth,  and  reunited  my  bones  to  those  of  your  father,  then 
travel  wherever  thou  wilt,  even  beyond  the  sea ;  but  as  long  as 
I  live  endure  to  dwell  in  my  house,  and  offend  not  God  by  af- 
flicting your  mother,  who  is  at  least  blameless  toward  thee.' " 
("History  of  Christianity,"  Vol.  3,  p.  124.) 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  young  man  could  not  resist,  and  he 
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abided  with  his  mother  till  her  death.  In  all  his  early  years  as 
Christian  convert  and  theological  student,  his  impulse  seems  to 
have  been  for  self-discipline  and  practice  of  self-denial  in  some 
way  that  would  be  positive  and  known,  and  while  acceding  to 
his  mother's  entreaty  to  comfort  and  cheer  her  lonely  life  by 
his  presence,  we  are  told  that  he  virtually  turned  his  own  home 
into  a  monastery.  He  secluded  himself,  and  practiced  the  most 
rigid  asceticism.  He  ate  and  slept  little,  and  devoted  mudi 
time  to  prayer.  He  maintained  an  almost  imbroken  silence,  to 
prevent  a  relapse  into  the  habit  of  censure  or  involimtary  slan- 
der. (Dr.  Schaff,  p.  17.)  His  former  legal  associations  were 
abandoned,  and  he  was  considered  by  those  who  had  known 
him  as  unsociable  and  morose.  ( Ibid. )  Two  of  his  fellow-pu- 
pils joined  him  in  his  ascetic  life,  both  of  whom  afterwards  b^ 
came  very  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  con- 
stant grief  and  trial  to  John  that  these  companions  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  preserve  a  rigid  enough  maintenance  of  thdr 
self-imposed  vows.  One  of  them,  Theodore,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia,  was  weak  enough  to  dwell  much  upon  his  at- 
tachment to  a  well-known  young  lady,  and  seriously  contem- 
plated abandoning  his  austere  life  and  uniting  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  her.  His  resolution  was  a  blow  to  John,  who  was 
moved  by  the  incident  to  prepare  his  earliest  known  treatise, 
"An  Exhortation  to  Theodore,"  in  which,  says  Dr.  Schaflf,  he 
employed  all  his  oratorical  arts  of  sad  sympathy,  tender  en- 
treaty, and  bitter  reproach  and  terrible  warning  to  reclaim  his 
friend  to  what  he  thought  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  Heavca 
"To  sin,"  he  wrote,  "is  human,  but  to  persist  in  sin  is  devilish; 
to  fall  is  not  ruinous  to  the  soul,  but  to  remain  upon  the  ground 
is."  The  plea  had  the  desired  effect.  Faith  and  monastidsm 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  John,  and  failure  in  devotion 
and  adherence  to  the  latter  was  apostasy  from  the  former. 

In  considering  a  work  of  this  kind  and  a  mother's  inspiring 
it,  the  times  and  conditions  of  life  which  surrounded  the  yotmg 
ecclesiastics  must  be  borne  in  mind.  To  have  the  consecration 
of  the  secluded  life  of  the  ascetic,  and  enter  the  world  by  mar- 
riage was  undoubtedly  thought  by  John  to  be  at  the  peril  of 
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his  companion's  Christian  character.  It  meant  sharing  in  the 
activities  and  exposure  to  the  temptations  of  social  Ufe  in  An- 
tioch,  with  its  partial  preservation  of  heathen  festivals,  games, 
exhibitions,  and  practices,  diviners,  augurs,  magicians,  enchant- 
ers, the  priests  of  Cybele,  festivals  of  Adonis,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  S)mibol  of  universal  deity,  the  sun,  of  which 
the  city  was  the  chief  seat;  it  meant  being  surrounded  by  the 
''profligate  of  every  age  and  by  prostitutes,  with  their  wanton- 
ness and  shameless  language."  No  wonder  the  young  devotee 
was  moved  to  write  strongly.  The  example  of  one  like  Theo- 
dore would  be  followed  by  others  of  weakening  faith,  and  John 
undoubtedly  felt  that  every  advance  of  heathendom  must  be 
resisted,  every  one  of  its  blows  warded  off,  and  consequently 
used  the  most  powerful  weapons  for  offense  and  defense  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  a  ready  pen  and  awe-inspiring,  al>- 
sorbing  language.  The  result  was  he  preserved  to  the  Church 
a  powerful  bishop  and  one  of  the  first  of  biblical  scholars.  And 
in  this,  too,  was  not  the  unconscious  force  of  his  mother's  teach- 
ing and  example  portrayed,  and  did  not  John  do  for  others 
what  his  mother  had  done  for  him  ?  and  is  not  this  the  chiefest 
way  in  which  children  honor  their  parents  and  repay  their 
good  offices  ? 

But  the  young  Antiochene  lost  his  mother  and  he  was  left 
alone,  free  to  cherish  his  purpose  of  a  monastic  life  and  devo- 
tion to  his  conception  of  "the  true  philosophy."  Now  about 
this  time  occurred  a  singular  episode  in  his  life  and  one  which 
developed  a  weak  spot  in  his  character,  which  has  subjected 
him  to  unfavorable  criticism.  Vacancies  were  occurring  in 
the  Syrian  bishoprics,  from  frequent  dispositions  growing  out 
of  the  controversies  between  orthodoxy  and  Arianism,  and  in- 
terposition of  court  influence.  John  and  Basil,  though  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age,  attracted  attention  of  clergy  and  people 
as  suitable  candidates  for  the  episcopal  office.  John  shrank 
from  the  responsibilities  and  vicissitudes  of  the  high  dignity. 
Doubtless  he  believed  himself  not  sufficiently  tried  and  expe- 
rienced to  undertake  such  a  charge,  and  his  subsequent  course 
would  warrant  this  opinion.  He  apparently  consented  to  act 
in  concert  with  Basil,  but  he  secluded  himself  when  the  moment 
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came ;  and  Basil,  being  assured  that  John  had  accepted  the  elec- 
tion to  one  of  the  vacant  sees,  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
objections,  and  did  the  like  in  regard  to  another,  and  reluctant- 
ly submitted  to  the  election. 

Basil  indeed  found  himself  a  bishop,  but  also  found  the 
treachery  of  his  friend  had  been  used  to  his  prejudice,  and 
though  we  are  told  that  he  upbraided  John  for  his  conduct 
John  regarded  the  matter  simply  as  a  "pious  fraud"  and  b^ 
lieved  and  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  end  jus- 
tified the  means.  His  justification  took  the  form  of  six  books— 
"On  the  Priesthood."  While  the  ruse  was  successful  and  has 
been  excused  by  many  on  account  of  the  life  of  the  consecrated 
father,  it  has  never  been  forgotten.  John  cited  many  instances 
of  a  similar  deceit,  notably  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  David,  and 
the  apostle  Paul's  conduct  in  circumcising  Timothy  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xvi.  3),  and  in  observing  the  cerenx)- 
nial  law  in  Jerusalem  for  the  same  reason  (Acts  xxi.  26). 

Not  long  ago,  in  conversation,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  a 
man  of  gfreat  learning,  refinement,  and  culture,  made  the  shock- 
ing assertion  that  "anything  is  right  in  war  and  politics,  1/ 1/ 
only  succeedsr  Perhaps  John's  Oriental  nature  and  con- 
science which  had  witnessed  the  same  thing  done  about  him 
every  day  had  hardened  him  to  the  belief  that  success  alone 
is  the  proper  test  of  action.  And  after  all,  is  it  not  the  fear  of 
exposure  by  failure  which  is  the  basis  for  much  of  the  honesty 
and  virtue  in  which  humankind  glorifies  itself?  The  trusted 
official  who  embezzles,  speculates,  and  succeeds  is  admired 
by  some  for  smartness,  who  if  he  had  failed  would  be  loudest 
in  his  denunciation.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  which  a 
modem  vestry  was  guilty  of  conduct  of  this  kind.  A  proposi- 
tion was  on  foot  to  secure  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the 
Church.  A  wealthy  gentleman  oflfered  after  a  certain  amount 
was  secured  to  donate  the  balance  necessary  to  pay  the  debt 
The  vestry  borrozved  the  money,  reported  that  the  sum  ^as  s^ 
cured,  and  the  gentleman,  influenced  by  the  belief,  paid  his 
subscription.  There  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  human  nature, 
after  all.  Some  of  the  old  fathers  in  their  writings  sought 
to  teach  that  the  crucifixion  was  the  result  of  a  mere  cheat,  and 
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that  the  devil  lost  the  fallen  race  by  being  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  the  Saviour  was  a  mere  man. 

As  already  suggested,  John,  after  his  mother's  death,  for- 
sook his  old  associations  and  went  to  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains south  of  Antioch,  and  remained  six  years  in  theological 
study,  meditation,  and  prayer.  It  seems  as  if  this  life  was  to 
him  a  spiritual  and  moral  tonic.  It  gave  him  power  to  know 
himself  and  govern  himself,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  When  exposed  again  to  the 
temptations  and  seductions  of  city  life,  he  would  be  so  com- 
pletely the  master  of  himself  that  he  could  resist  and  overcome 
them  and  learn  to  denounce  evil  wherever  it  existed.  He  was 
a  great  believer  in  the  monastic  system  of  the  proper  sort ;  not 
a  vain,  idle  existence  in  useless  contemplation,  but  he  believed 
in  the  apostolic  exhortation  to  labor  and  do  good. 

Much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  books  on 
monasticism  and  celibacy.  The  emperor  Valens,  becoming 
envious,  or  jealous,  or  alarmed,  or  perhaps  all  combined,  at 
the  large  number  of  young  men  who  took  up  the  life,  and  hence 
avoided  their  duties  to  the  state,  civil  and  military,  issued  an 
edict  against  these  "followers  of  idleness,"  as  they  were  termed. 
Parents  clamored  against  this  neglect  of  filial  duty  and  appealed 
to  the  imperial  authority  to  come  to  their  aid.  Hence  the  de- 
cree of  Valens.  John  came  forward  as  a  zealous  champion  in 
his  three  books  against  the  opponents  of  the  monastic  life. 
With  youthful  vehemence,  flavored  by  Oriental  rhetoric,  he 
threatened  misery  in  this  life  and  all  the  pains  of  hell  against 
the  unnatural  fathers  who  would  force  their  sons  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  guilt  and  danger  of  the  world  and  forbid 
them  to  enter  into  the  earthly  society  of  angels,  for  so  he  called 
the  monasteries  of  Antioch: 

But  there  came  a  day  when  even  John  could  no  longer  abide 
in  the  cells  and  huts  of  the  monks,  in  his  goat's-hair  garments, 
rising  before  sunrise,  singing  and  praying,  reading  and  writing 
and  performing  manual  labor,  with  no  food  save  bread  and 
water,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  sleeping  on  straw  couches  free 
from  care  and  anxiety.  Six  years  of  this  severe  regimen  told 
upon  his  health  so  that  in  380  or  381  he  returned  to  Antioch 
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with  an  impaired  digestion,  a  shattered  nervous  system,  with 
a  tendency  to  headaches.  Still  he  did  not  remit  his  labors.  He 
was  immediately  ordained  a  deacon  by  his  old  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor, Meletius,  and  about  five  years  later,  by  the  successor  of 
this  godly  bishop,  Flavianus,  he  was  made  a  presbyter.  And 
now  began  the  work  to  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was,  as 
he  believed,  to  be  devoted — that  of  preacher  to  the  voluptuous 
populace  of  the  effeminate  city  of  Antioch.  And  he  did  not 
long  remain  simply  a  good  preacher ;  he  became  a  popular  fa- 
vorite. His  listeners  seemed  to  delight  in  being  told  of  their 
sins,  which  he  never  spared  but  in  unmeasured  terms  rebuked. 
The  prevailing  vices  he  thundered  against  from  the  pulpit,  warn- 
ing his  hearers  by  appeals  to  their  consciences  rather  than  their 
intellects.  And  the  Antiochenes  listened  if  they  did  not  heed. 
Gibbon,  with  his  wonderful  descriptive  powers,  says  that 
"among  them  fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only  pur- 
suit, and  splendor  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only  distinc- 
tion. The  arts  of  luxury  were  honored,  the  serious  and  manly 
virtues  were  ridiculed,  and  the  contempt  for  female  modesty 
and  reverent  age  announced  the  universal  corruption  of  the  oq)- 
ital  of  the  East."  When  to  these  tastes  and  habits  is  added  the 
fact  that  heresy  and  schism  were  rife  in  the  Church,  and  rival 
parties  contended  for  the  ascendency,  it  is  a  marvel  that  a  plain, 
practical,  severe  preacher  became  the  idol,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  pleasures  and  vices  the  people  could  not  but  listen  to  the 
commanding  voice  of  the  inspired  orator,  who  told  them  that  if 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  to  be  compared  with  the  actual 
practices  of  society  the  inferences  would  be  that  Christian  men 
were  not  the  disciples  but  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

A  comprehensive  notion  of  John's  manner  and  method  is 
given  by  Dr.  Schaff:  "John  preached  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  during  Lent  sometimes  twice  or  oftener  during  the  week, 
even  five  days  in  succession,  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  Christians,  and  fearlessly  attacked  the  immorality  of  the 
city.  .  .  .  He  exemplified  his  preaching  by  a  pure  and  blame- 
less life,  and  soon  .  .  .  won  the  love  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Whenever  he  preached  the  church  was  crowded.  He 
had  to  warn  his  hearers  against  pickpockets,  who  found  an  in- 
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viting  harvest  in  these  dense  audiences."  And  though  many  of 
his  hearers,  after  listening  to  his  invectives  against  the  theater 
and  chariot  races,  would  run  to  the  circus  to  witness  and  in- 
dulge their  fondness  for  these  sports,  there  came  a  day  when 
they  flocked  to  the  church,  and  gathered  about  their  devoted 
preacher,  who  now  became  their  consoler  and  comforter. 

The  year  387  was  to  be  a  memorable  one  to  the  citizens  of 
Antioch.  The  great  Emperor  Theodosius  needed  money,  and 
had  his  need  heralded  through  the  empire.  The  great  cities 
were  to  contribute  their  share,  Antioch  among  the  rest.  But 
the  prospect  of  taxation  for  the  glory  of  the  distant  Emperor 
meant  possible  interruption  for  many  of  the  delights  of  the 
people.  It  meant  less  expenditure  at  the  games,  the  circus,  the 
baths,  fewer  fine  clothes,  more  modest  feasts,  and  in  short  it 
meant  retrenchment  everywhere.  The  better  classes  grumbled 
and  complained,  and  their  discontent  spread  to  the  poor,  the 
lawless,  and  the  whole  company  of  irresponsibles,  to  whom 
grumbling  and  discontent  meant  nothing;  these  latter,  as  is  usu- 
al in  all  times  and  places,  soon  formed  a  mob  bent  on  riotous 
proceedings,  and  acts  of  violence  began  which  multiplied  till 
destruction  grew  apace.  At  last  the  mob,  emboldened  by  non- 
resistance,  gained  the  great  Judgment  Hall,  and  attacked  the 
statues  of  the  Emperor,  his  deceased  wife,  and  their  two 
sons,  pulling  them  down  and  treating  them  with  great  indig- 
nity, breaking  them  in  pieces  and  scattering  the  fragments. 

But  the  reckoning  came,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  was 
sure.  It  was  believed  he  would  destroy  the  city.  The  gay  and 
busy  capital  lost  its  holiday  manner,  and  despair  seized  upon 
its  citizens.  Wild  beasts,  the  flames,  the  sword  did  the  bloody 
work  of  execution  upon  the  confessedly  guilty.  Scourging  and 
torture  were  employed  to  compel  confessions.  Time-serving 
spies  made  accusations,^and  the  innocent  were  made  to  suffer  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  Horror-stricken  and  dismayed  with  anxiety 
during  the  penod  of  several  months,  they  turned  to  the  Church 
and  their  preacher,  who  now  reminded  them  of  their  sins  and 
their  speedy  punishment.  The  season  of  darkness  was  made 
the  occasion  by  John  of  assuaging  the  fears,  consoling  the 
sorrowing,   enforcing  serious   thoughts   upon   the   dissolute. 
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Women  of  the  highest  rank,  brought  up  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  were  seen  crowding 
aroimd  the  gates,  or  in  the  outer  Judgment  Hall,  unattended, 
repelled  by  the  rude  soldiery,  but  still  clinging  to  the  doors  or, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  listening  to  the  clash  of  the  scourges, 
the  shrieks  of  the  tortured  victims,  and  the  shouts  of  the  execu- 
tioners; one  minute  supposing  they  recognized  the  familiar 
voices  of  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers ;  or  trembling  lest  those 
undergoing  torture  should  denoimce  their  relatives  and  friends. 
The  preacher  thundered  these  agonies  in  the  ears  of  his  congre- 
gations, and  proclaimed  the  judgment  day  with  its  terrors  and 
greater  agony,  thus  turning  the  anxiety  and  horror  to  a  reli- 
gious advantage.  He  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  day 
after  day  and  at  unaccustomed  hours,  to  throngs  of  the  misera- 
ble populace  who  crowded  the  churches.  It  is  said  the  whole 
city  became  a  church.  And  he  warned  his  hearers  with  the 
words:  "The  clemency  of  the  Emperor  may  forgive  their 
guilt,  but  the  Christians  ought  to  be  superior  to  the  fear  of 
death ;  they  cannot  be  secure  by  pardon  in  this  world,  hut 
they  may  be  secure  of  immortality  in  the  world  to  come." 
And  when  at  last  the  announcement  came  that  the  Emperor 
forgave  the  city  at  the  intercession  of  the  aged  Flavins,  the 
preacher  urged  the  people  to  *•  share  their  joy  in  abundance 
of  good  works  and  by  thanking  God  not  only  that  he  had 
freed  them  from  the  recent  calamity,  but  that  he  had  per- 
mitted it  to  occur.*' 

Thus  John  lived  his  unselfish  and  devoted  life  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioch,  preaching  to  them,  giving  away  the  rewards  of 
his  office  to  hospitals,  to  charity,  and  other  good  works.  He  b^ 
came  more  and  more  endeared  to  them,  and  nothing  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  fitting,  and  mutually  agreeable,  than 
the  relations  of  pastor  and  people. 

But  there  came  about  a  change  in  affairs  that  worked  for  the 
good  of  the  great  presbyter  to  all  outward  thinking,  but  per- 
haps his  life  had  been  longer  and  his  declining  years  happier  if 
the  change  had  never  taken  place.  Three  exalted  personages 
with  evil  natures  were  now  to  become  connected  with  the  fate  of 
John,  and  secure  a  lasting  record  in  history  by  that  connection: 
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one  for  urging  and  securing  his  preferment,  two  for  their 
cruel  hatred  and  persecution  and  opposition  to  him — ^two  men 
and  one  woman — Eutropius,  the  eimuch-minister  of  the  Emper- 
or Arcadius,  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Eudoxia, 
the  semibarbarian  beauty  who  shared  the  Emperor's  throne. 

The  eunuch  Eutropius,  hated  by  all  except  the  sycophants  of 
that  day,  feared  even  by  these,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  suggest- 
ed John  the  Presbyter  of  Antioch  to  the  Emperor  as  the  most 
suitable  candidate  for  the  vacant  see  of  Constantinople.  His 
chief  motive  for  the  suggestion  was  hatred  of  Theophilus,  who 
aspired  either  to  fill  the  pontiflf's  chair  himself,  or  else  to  name 
the  occupant.  Eutropius's  wish  was  law  with  the  weak  Emper- 
or, and  John  was  named.  During  a  visit  to  distant  parts  of 
the  empire,  Eutropius  had  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
Presbyter  of  Antioch,  and,  as  Festus,  King  Agrippa,  and  Felix 
had  listened  to  Paul,  he  had  heard  John's  preaching  and  knew 
nothing  could  be  said  against  the  fitness  of  the  nominee.  So  it 
was  that  John  succeeded  the  feeble  Nectarius,  successor  to  the 
great  Gregory,  and  was  consecrated  February  26,  398,  his  ene- 
my and  rival,  Theophilus,  performing  the  ceremony,  by  the  Em- 
peror's command  again  at  the  suggestion  of  Eutropius.  It  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  kidnap  John  at  Antioch  and  secretly 
convey  him  overland  eight  hundred  miles  to  Constantinople, 
without  informing  him  of  the  reason  for  the  action  or  giving 
him  time  for  preparation.  The  reasons  were  fear  of  resist- 
ance of  the  Antiochenes,  or  of  John's  refusal,  or  both. 

John's  career  as  preacher,  begun  at  Antioch,  was  continued  at 
Constantinople,  and  his  influence  and  fame  grew  daily.  His 
eloquence  gained  him  admiration,  and  his  pastoral  care  the  love 
of  the  people.  The  vice  and  corruption  against  which  his  ful- 
minations  had  been  hurled  in  Antioch  were  but  venial  when 
compared  with  the  same  things  in  Constantinople.  The  great 
orator  began  to  preach  against  the  sins  of  the  people  generally, 
class  after  class ;  then  he  rebuked  the  licentiousness  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  forbade  much  that  they  had  been  allowed  hitherto ;  then 
through  the  officials,  courtiers,  the  great  nobles,  the  grand 
dames  of  the  city,  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  ever-narrowing  cir- 
cles, till  he  reached  the  center  and  rebuked  the  Empress  herself, 
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who  grew  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  Emperor,  and  an- 
gered at  his  severity  against  sin  and  vice.  She  became  his  open 
enemy,  and  resolved  upon  his  downfall. 

There  were  not  wanting  willing  instruments  to  aid  her  in 
accomplishing  her  end,  and  she  soon  set  about  her  project  Un- 
fortunately John  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  many  of 
the  clergy,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  privil^es  because  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  unfortunately  also  he  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  on 
account  of  hospitality  extended  to  some  banished  monks,  in 
the  course  of  which  Theophilus  remonstrated  indignantly 
against  protecting  heretics  and  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other diocese.  Theophilus  immediately  set  out  for  Constanti- 
nople and  found  the  situation  of  affairs  and,  aided  by  the  Em- 
press and  disaffected  clergy,  charges  were  preferred  against 
John.  At  a  packed  Council  in  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  immorality  and  treason,  upon  false  and 
trivial  charges.  The  Empress  was  aggrieved  because  it  was  al- 
leged John  had  likened  her  to  Jezebel,  an  insult  which  was  of 
itself  treasonable.  The  sentence  of  this  so-called  Synod  of  the 
Oak  was  degradation  and  life  banishment.  John,  not  wishing 
to  cause  shedding  of  blood,  nor  to  seem  to  defy  the  imperial 
authority,  )rielded  quietly  and  was  conveyed  to  an  interior  vil- 
la on  the  Bithynian  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 

When  it  became  known  that  he  was  gone,  the  people  clamored 
for  his  return.  They  had  had  no  voice  in  his  trial,  no  hand  in 
his  disposition.  An  earthquake  shock  that  night  especially  vio- 
lent near  the  imperial  palace  aroused  the  city  and  terrified  the 
superstitious  and  guilty  Empress  to  urge  a  request  for  the  revo- 
cation of  the  decree  of  banishment.  In  two  days  more  the  edict 
of  recall  was  issued,  and  John  returned,  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
people.  We  are  told  that  he  was  met  by  the  whole  population 
— ^men,  women,  and  children,  all  who  could  bore  torches — and 
hymns  were  chanted  before  him  as  he  proceeded  to  the  great 
church.  His  enemies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  soon  after  Theophi- 
lus, on  the  demand  of  a  free  Council,  left  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  embarked  for  Alexandria.  The  triumph  of  John  looked 
complete. 
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For  a  few  months  there  appeared  cordial  reconciliation  be- 
tween pontiff  and  empress,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
protestations  of  regard.  But  John  could  not  long  brook  the  evil 
life  surging  about  him,  and  began  his  onslaught  afresh  on  all 
evil  livers  and  evil  doers.  Eudoxia,  after  time  had  removed  the 
traces  of  her  fright  and  penitence,  chafed  at  the  thought  of  the 
pontiff*s  triumph,  and  was  constantly  inflamed  by  ill-disposed 
persons  who  misrepresented  and  applied  personally  the  bold  and 
indignant  language  of  John.  At  length  matters  culminated  in 
September,  403.  The  Empress  had  long  had  the  desire  to  be 
crowned  with  the  title  Augusta,  and  receive  like  homage  from 
the  people  on  this  account  as  was  accorded  the  Emperor.  The 
latter  reluctantly  consented,  and  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  was 
erected  on  a  porphyry  column  in  the  public  forum,  before  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  dedication  of  this  image  was  at- 
tended with  much  revelry  of  an  unseemly  character.  While 
the  statue  was  being  poised  upon  the  pedestal,  buffoons  and 
women  of  the  street  burned  incense  at  its  base  and  circled 
around  it  in  boisterous  and  lascivious  dances  (Grosvenor, 
"Constantinople,"  p.  497).  The  worship  in  the  Great  Church 
was  interrupted,  and  John  denounced  the  interruption  and  its 
cause,  in  his  indignation  using  language  which  was  construed 
as  personally  insulting  to  the  Empress. 

She  immediately  sought  redress  at  the  Emperor's  hands,  and 
the  bitter  struggle  commenced  once  more  and  was  continued 
till  Easter  of  404.  The  Emperor's  edict  suspended  John,  but 
he  refused  to  yield,  and  he  was  finally  condemned  by  a  second 
Council  for  contumacy  in  resisting  the  former  decree,  and  for 
a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  resuming  his  authority  while 
under  condemnation  of  the  Council. 

On  Good  Friday,  A.D.  404,  the  soldiers  penetrated  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  many  acts  of  violence  were  commit- 
ted. After  vainly  resisting,  John  withdrew  and  yielded  to  the 
imperial  officers.  Again  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Asiatic  shore. 
Upon  his  departure  flames  broke  out  in  the  Cathedral  and  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  House,  both  of  which  were  destroyed. 
John  and  his  friends  were  accused  of  this  act,  but  the  real  au- 
thor was  never  discovered. 
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Again  exile  for  life  was  the  prelate's  sentence,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  choose  the  place,  and  he  was  hurried  across  country 
to  Cucusus,  a  little  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Am^- 
nia.  But  his  zeal  and  influence  did  not  abate  even  under  these 
adverse  conditions.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Eastern  Church 
was  almost  wholly  governed  from  his  solitary  cell.  He  was  vis- 
ited by  persons  of  rank  in  disguise,  and  consulted  by  bishops  and 
Church  dignitaries  throughout  the  East.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  enemies  of  the  exile  to  endure,  and  orders  were  given 
for  his  removal  still  farther  to  Pityus,  a  town  on  the  Euxine, 
even  a  more  savage  place  on  the  verge  of  the  empire.  Thither 
he  was  hurriedly  dragged,  with  no  permission  to  obtain  com- 
forts or  relief  for  his  wasted  body.  The  cortege  reached  the 
town  of  Comana,  and  the  old  man  could  go  no  farther.  White 
robes  were  brought  the  dying  patriarch,  and  he  lay  down  in  a 
little  chapel  after  receiving  the  holy  eucharist,  and  with  diffi- 
culty repeating  a  prayer,  sank  back,  saying,  "Glory  be  to  God 
for  all  things!"  and  fell  asleep. 

Thus  died  John,  the  son  of  the  Roman  soldier,  the  pupil  of 
Libanius,  the  promising  young  lawyer,  the  catechumen,  the 
recluse,  the  deacon  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople — ^John  Chrysostom,  John  with  mouth  of  gold. 

It  were  too  long  to  tell  more  of  his  persecution  or  of  the  rea- 
sons for  it ;  of  his  vast  labors  and  his  lasting  influence.  His 
writings  alone  make  a  fair  ecclesiastical  library — homilies,  ser- 
mons, epistles,  and  commentary. 

And  is  he  forgotten  ? 

Let  the  millions  of  faithful  make  answer  who  reverently 
pray: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  grace  at  this  time  with 
one  accord  to  make  our  common  supplications  unto  thee; 
and  dost  promise  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  Thy  name  Thou  wilt  grant  their  requests:  Fulfill  now,  O 
Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  Thy  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  them;  granting  us  in  this  world  knowl- 
edge of  Thy  truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
Amen. 

James  Maynard. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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TWO  BROTHERS:  JOHN  PAUL  BOCOCK  AND  WAL- 
TER KEMPER  BOCOCK.1 

Death  removed  recently,  within  a  few  months,  two  gifted 
brothers,  both  active  and  earnest  workers,  who  had  begun  and 
carried  on  their  labors  and  had  lived  as  a  part  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  that  marked  the  younger  generation  in  the  Southern 
States  from  the  death  of  Lee  in  1870  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
They  were  Virginians  by  family  and  training,  by  heredity  and 
education.  They  were  graduates  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  the  seventies,  when  General  Lee's 
name  and  personality  had  given  that  institution  an  idealistic 
impetus  which  had  made  it  a  marked  literary  as  well  as  an  ed- 
ucational center.  Both  entered  journalism  in  Philadelphia,  and 
both  migrated  later  to  New  York  for  a  more  active  sphere ;  and 
both,  with  whatever  changes  in  their  life,  remained  journalists 
in  some  measure  and  continued  writing  to  the  end. 

The  names  of  this  gifted  pair  of  brothers,  taken  away  just  at 
a  time  when  they  but  seemed  prepared  for  the  larger  and  fuller 
labors  they  had  set  for  themselves,  were  John  Paul  and  Walter 
Kemper  Bocock.  They  were  representative  of  that  class  brought 
up  or  bom  just  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  very  privations 
that  families  were  often  called  upon  to  endure  caused  them  to 
feel  more  deeply  and  to  give  keener  and  more  vigorous  expres- 
sion to  their  impressions  and  thoughts,  and  added  greater  vital- 
ity to  the  new  life  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  pre- 
vious scorching  fire.  Their  father  before  them,  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  had  had  the  habit  of  writing,  and  this 
interest  was  indicated  by  more  than  one  article  signed  "J-  H.  B." 
in  that  ante-bellum  repository,  the  Southern  Literary  Messengir. 
A  volume  of  selections  from  the  latter's  writings  was  edited  by 

*In  preparing  this  paper  the  writer  has  incorporated,  with  his  own 
recollections,  material  kindly  furnished  him  by  Prof.  Willis  H.  Boeock, 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Jasper  Bocock  Willis,  of  Seafcy 
Institute,  Searcy,  Ark. 
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his  widow,  the  mother  of  these  two  brothers,  herself  a  woman 
of  marked  intellectuality,  and  published  some  twelve  years  ago 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  in  Richmond. 

This  instinct  for  writing,  this  passion  for  the  pen,  this  liter- 
ary yearning,  in  the  case  of  both  brothers,  was  the  significant 
thing.  Both  tried  other  work,  but  neither  could  ever  leave  writ- 
ing alone.  Both  were  ardent  workers  and  both  actually  wore 
themselves  out  by  working. 

The  journalist  suffers  in  that  much  of  his  writing  necessarily 
disappears.  It  is  usually  anonymous,  in  the  first  place,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  identified,  and  while  it  gives  character  and  per- 
sonality to  the  particular  paper  or  periodical,  it  is  often  written 
for  the  moment  or  occasion,  and,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  de- 
serves to  pass  away.  Yet  much  of  our  best  intellectual  work,  and 
certainly  our  most  facile  writing,  appears  in  journalism,  and  we 
should  be  loath  to  see  it  degraded  from  the  high  workmanship 
which  the  best  practitioners  have  put  into  their  art.  In  the  two 
cases  before  us  something  survives  to  show  this  interest  and  in- 
dicate the  ideals  behind  the  work;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
two  volumes  are  soon  to  appear  representing  this  work,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  occasional  expression  of  both  these 
writers  in  verse. 

The  two  brothers  came  of  a  distinguished  Virginia  family, 
being  sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Holmes  Bocock,  D.D.,  and  Sa- 
rah Margaret  Kemper.  A  brother  of  the  father,  Thomas  Stan- 
hope Bocock,  was  speaker  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States ;  a  brother  of  the  mother,  James  L.  Kemper,  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  John  Paul  Bocock  was  bom  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  February  g,  1856;  and  died  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  June  17 y 
1903,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  Walter  Kemper  Bocock 
was  bom  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  February  10,  1858;  and  died 
in  Philadelphia  February  15,  1904,  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
years.  Both  were  foster  sons  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity— members,  under  a  notable  Faculty,  of  a  widely  repre- 
sentative student-body  containing  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  since  attained  distinction.  For  colleges  and  classes  vary 
much  at  different  times  for  no  very  apparent  reason ;  they  have 
their  periods  of  ebb  and  flow,  a  brilliant  circle  of  unusual  intel- 
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lectual  and  literary  activity  being  often  followed  by  another  of 
marked  lull  and  quiet. 

Receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1875,  then  the 
coveted  prize  and  r^pirded  as  the  highest  academic  distinction 
of  the  University,  John  Paul  Bocock  studied  law  in  Cincinnati, 
and  for  a  few  years  practiced  at  the  bar  of  that  city,  sending  con- 
tributions occasionally  to  the  newspapers  and  further  cultivating 
his  inborn  taste  for  literature.  At  length  determining  to  cast 
his  lot  definitely  with  the  drivers  of  the  pen,  he  removed  in  1883 
to  Philadelphia  and  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Press. 
Tempting  offers  in  a  broader  field  of  journalism  took  him  to 
New  York  in  1887.  Much  of  his  newspaper  work  at  this  time 
was  done  for  The  World;  but  soon  he  widened  his  literary  con- 
nections and  became  a  prolific  and  successful  writer  of  prose 
and  verse  for  various  magazines.  Always  a  lover  of  the  clas- 
sics, in  his  later  years  he  became  an  enthusiastic  collector  and 
connoisseur  of  Horatiana,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  "Literary 
History  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,"  which  is  to  be  published. 

John  Paul  Bocock's  versatility  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
numbers  of  some  incomplete  biographical  notes  of  recent  years : 
"The  Irish  Conquest  of  Our  Cities,"  Forumy  April,  1894;  "Irish 
Leaders  in  Many  Nations,"  Cosmopolitan,  June,  1899;  "Blood 
Is  Thicker  Than  Water,"  Munsey's  Magazine,  September, 
1899;  "The  Romance  of  the  Telephone,"  Munsey's  Magazine, 
November,  1900;  "How  the  Gold  Reserve  Was  Saved/'  Har- 
per's Weekly,  June,  1900;  "The  Literary  Diversions  of  a  Boss,'' 
Harper's  Weekly,  July,  1900;  "Dinners  in  Bohemia,"  North 
American  Review^  May,  1901 ;  "Joe,"  Harper's  Monthly,  Octo- 
ber, 1901 ;  "Washington  and  Lee  University,"  Harper's  Week- 
ly, 1901;  "Pistols  with  Pedigrees,"  Outing,  1903;  "The  Book 
Buyer's  Guide,"  The  Reader,  1903;  "J.  Pierpont  Morgan:  His 
Life,  Aims,  Methods,"  Success,  1903;  "Decatur,  the  Proto- 
type of  Dewey,"  Leslie's  Weekly,  1903;  "Little  Stories  in  Rare 
Books"  (notable  bookplates  of  famous  men  in  old  editions  of 
Horace  belonging  to  Mr.  Bocock's  collection),  Harper's  Week- 
ly, January  13,  1903. 

John  Paul  Bocock's  verse  was  published  in  various  news- 
papers and  magazines.     Some  of  it  was  chosen  for  the  vol- 
32 
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ume  of  "Society  Verse  by  American  Writers,"  selected  by 
E.  DeL.  Pierson  (New  York:  Benjamin  and  Bell,  1877). 
Taking  most  pride  in  and  getting  most  joy  from  his  Horatian 
work,  he  will  perhaps  be  best  represented  here  by  that;  and 
two  of  his  translations  of  favorite  odes  are  accordingly  pvoi : 

HORACE,  ODES,  I.,  5. 

Who  is  it  in  your  lover's  grot 
Woos  you,  rose-wreathed,  O  Pyrrha,  what 
Slip  of  a  perfumed  boy— your  hair 
Bound  backward  in  a  yellow  snare? 

Witch  of  simplicity !    How  oft 
Dazed  by  your  broken  vows,  aloft 
Hell  stare  to  see  the  wild  winds  sweep 
Storm  clouds  athwart  the  angered  deep; 

Poor  innocent,  whose  arms  enfold 
The  charms  he  now  believes  all  gold. 
Always  his  own!    How  should  he  know 
How  like  the  breeze  your  favors  go! 

Ah,  mariners  on  whom  you  shine 
In  stormy  beauty!    Wet  with  brine 
My  garments  hang,  thank  offerings  all. 
Upon  the  sea  god's  temple  wall ! 

HORACE,  ODES,  UI.,    I3. 

Fountain  of  Bandusia,  shimmering  crystal  clear, 

Here  is  wine  that  should  be  thine,  flowers  too  are  here; 

Thine,  to-morrow,  be  a  kid 

In  whose  budding  brow  are  hid 
Horns  that  hint  of  dalliance  and  of  battle  shock 
All  in  vain :  poor  firstling  of  the  wanton  flock — 

His  the  sacrificial  blood 

That   shall  stain  thy  sparkling  flood. 
When  the  Dog  Star  rages.  Summer's  burning  heat 
Leaves  untouched  thy  cooling  wave  and  dewy  shadows,  sweet 

To  the  plowman's  wearied  ox 

And  the  thirst-tormented  flocks. 
One  among  the  famous  fountains  thou  shalt  be: 
So,  I  sing  the  rocky  cleft  beneath  the  ilex  tree 

From  whose  hollow,  rooted  deep 

All  thy  babbling  waters  leap. 

Walter  Kemper  Bocock,  two  years  younger,  differing  in  many 
ways  from  the  elder  brother,  and  accentuating  these  differences 
already  at  college  by  joining  a  different  Greek  letter  society — 
John  Paul  was  a  Beta  Theta  Pi  and  Kemper  a  D.  K.  E. — ^re- 
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ceived  his  Master's  degree  two  years  later,  in  1877.  He  at 
once  entered  upon  journalism  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
connected  with  The  North  American  and  later  with  The  Times. 
After  several  years  of  successful  newspaper  work  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  accepted  an  editorial  position  on  The  Press,  of  New 
York,  and  afterwards  became  its  chief  of  staflf.  Seemingly  his 
career  was  made  for  him,  when  the  current  of  his  life  became 
deepened  and  altered. 

Intensely  interested  in  sociological  questions  as  the  outcome 
of  his  economic  studies  and  editorial  writing,  and  having  faith 
in  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the  solution  of 
these  questions,  Kemper  Bocock,  as  he  was  then  known  (though 
always  "Walter"  to  his  family),  gave  up  his  eminent  position 
and  his  splendid  prospects  in  journalism,  and  resolved  upon 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    His  mother  was 
living  at  the  time  at  Hampden-Sidney,  Va.,  and  for  a  year  he 
remained  with  her,  attending  lectures  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  then  located  there.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  writer  met  him  and  came  to  know  the  richness  of 
his  mind  and  nature  and  the  ideals  under  which  he  worked. 
Confirmed  in  his  faith  in  his  mission,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  was  graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
with  the  degree  of  B.D.  in   1894.     He  subsequently  filled 
charges  in  Deer  Creek  Parish,  Maryland,  and  at  Grace  Church, 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  his  journalistic  proclivities  asserted 
themselves  in  his  becoming  the  first  editor  of  The  Church  Mil- 
itant.   Unfortunately,  here  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  active  pastoral  work.    He  removed  once 
more  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  could  find  a  field  for  his  keen 
interest  in  social  problems  in  connection  with  mission  work,  and 
where  he  could  also  again  take  up  journalism.    He  became  a 
member  of  the  staflf  of  The  Church  Standard,  working  under  the 
veteran  editor,  Dr.  John  Fulton.    He  became  also  secretary  of 
the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
Labor,  and  editor  of  its  organ.  Hammer  and  Pen.    More  than 
once  he  was  called  upon  to  settle,  as  arbiter,  delicate  questions 
between  capital  and  labor,  all  sides  believing  that  he  was  de- 
votedly conscientious  in  his  zeal  for  what  he  conceived  to  be 
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truth  and  right.  With  the  increased  earnestness  that  his  life 
took  on,  and  never  giving  himself  time  or  leisure  to  get  well, 
taking  vacation  from  one  employment  only  to  throw  himself  in- 
to another  interest,  that  often  his  closest  friends  knew  nothing 
of,  he  worked  for  every  one  but  himself  and  wore  himself  out 
for  the  sake  of  others  and  in  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  Even 
when  removed  to  the  hospital,  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  he 
would  be  up  and  about,  and  insisted  on  dictating  an  editorial  to 
his  stenographer  on  the  very  day  he  died. 

At  first  writing  anon3rmously  and  daily  for  the  newspapers  he 
was  connected  with,  almost  his  only  sig^ned  pieces  were  light 
occasional  verses  which  found  lodgment  in  the  "Bric-a-brac"  of 
the  Century  Magazine  and  in  other  periodicals.  With  his  later 
and  more  earnest  views  of  life  his  cheeriness  and  humor  in  his 
personal  talk  did  not  diminish,  but  his  signed  published  pieces 
reflected  these  more  serious  interests.  His  positive  and  suggest- 
ive contributions  to  the  Sewanee  Review — "Christian  Unity 
and  Positive  Truth,"  January,  1902 ;  "The  Social  Question  and 
the  Christian  Answer,"  October,  1902 — will  be  remembered. 

An  early  essay  in  economics,  "Tax  the  Area,"  was  published 
as  No.  1078  of  LoveU's  Library  (John  W.  Lovell  Co.,  New 
York).  The  following  list  contains  a  few  of  his  magazine  arti- 
cles on  related  subjects :  "Labor's  Right  of  Free  Speech,"  Social 
Economist,  September,  1892;  "Should  Trades  Unions  Be  In- 
corporated ?"  Social  Economist,  November,  1892 ;  "The  South- 
em  Social  Problem,"  Social  Economist,  January,  1893 ;  "Liquor 
and  Politics,"  Social  Economist,  March,  1893;  "Labor's  Claim 
on  Organized  Christianity,"  Social  Economist,  June,  1893; 
"Specialization  of  Labor  Functions,"  Social  Economist,  Octo- 
ber, 1893;  "Evolution  Not  Revolution,"  Southern  Magazine, 
October,  1899 ;  "A  Practical  Basis  for  Christian  Unity,"  Church 
Eclectic,  January,  1902;  "Hypothetical  and  Joint  Ordination," 
Church  Eclectic,  July,  1902.  The  manuscript  of  a  work  entitled 
"The  Social  Influence  of  Jesus"  was  left  complete,  and  will 
doubtless  find  early  publication. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  taking  some  extracts  from 
Kemper  Bocock's  verse,  that  he  was  primarily  the  earnest  work- 
er in  a  very  strenuous  life,  and  that  poetry  was  to  him  a  relief. 
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an  avocation,  an  enjoyable  exercise  in  an  art  which  it  was  a  pas- 
sion with  him  to  practice  and  feel  his  way  in,  but  the  subtler 
laws  of  which  he  could  never  take  time  to  master.  And  yet  one 
who  knew  him  can  also  detect  the  varying  sides  of  his  person- 
ality in  these  extracts.  I  select  first  a  bit  of  lighter  verse,  ex- 
pressive of  his  jocular  and  very  human  vein : 

A  Reverie. 
The  winds  are  abroad  on  the  hilltops, 

The  skurrying  clouds  are  gray, 
And  memory's  breezes  are  sporting 

On  the  hilltops  of  far-away. 

I  think  of  an  upstairs  apartment 

Rather  near  to  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
And  of  many  a  charming  excursion 

Conducted,  old  comrade,  by  you. 

I  remember  an  evening  at  Daly's, 

When  Ada  created  the  Shrew, 
And  was  tamed  by  a  dashing  Petruchio 

With  the  name— and  the  nose — of  John  Drew. 

I  think  of  a  Shylock — ^like  Irving; 

Of  Kelcey,  and  Georgia  Cayvan, 
And  of  scenery  painted  by  Goatcher, 

The  pride  of  the  property  man. 

The  steeple  of  Stewart's  cathedra] 

Looms  up  in  the  midst  of  the  past, 
And  the  sunset  gun  at  Fort  Wadsworth 

Reminds  me  that  day  cannot  last. 

And  here  is  the  Morgan  collection. 
With  a  wonderful  peach  blow  vase; 
•    Here  are  Wattses:  a  Swinburne,  a  Manning; 
Here's  the  Gilder's  marvelous  face. 

And  as,  from  the  hill  yclept  Murray, 

We  ramble  past  Madison  Square, 
Bronze  Farragut  (fecit  St.  Gaudens) 

Looms  up  with  a  look  of  '*I  dare." 


I  see  amid  cedars  and  maples 
A  quaint  little  church  of  gray  stone, 

With  sundry  memorial  windows 
By  classical  ivy  o'ergrown. 

And  here  are  broad  hills,  and  the  river, 
The  farm,  and  the  echoing  song 

Of  the  hunter^s  brave  horn,  and  the  baying 
Of  hounds  as  they  follow  along. 
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Life's  roses,  like  laurels,  have  crowned  me; 

At  fate  I've  no  reason  to  scoff. 
But  as  memories  cluster  around  me 

I  long  for  an  old-time  "day  off." 

I  add  a  skit,  which  was  once  inclosed  to  me  in  a  letter,  as  I 
do  not  know  whether  another  copy  exists  or  not.  The  lines 
move  with  distinct  ease  and  are  seemingly  experiments  in  tern 
rima,  until  the  last  line  returns  upon  it^f  as  in  certain  French 
forms  of  verse : 

A  GLASS  OF  WATER. 
A  crystal  goblet  from  my  lady's  hand, 

Though   but   from   willow-shaded   river  filled, 
Outsparkles  nectar  that  the  gods  command. 
No  rosy  draught  of  vintage,  sun-distilled 
On  cliffs  of  Rhine,  or  poplared  plains  of  France, 

Can  thrill  as  one  kind  word  from  her  has  thrilled. 
Nor  can  intoxicate  like  her  swift  glance. 

No  amber  brew  from  billowy  barley  field 
Whereon  the  clouds  indulge  in  shadow  dance, 

To  me  can  any  such  refreshment  yield. 
In  sooth,  there  is  no  draught  in  any  land 

From  any  fountain  ever  yet  unsealed 
Like  crystal  goblet  from  my  lady's  hand. 

But  the  cheerful  and  noble  spirit  of  the  man  himself— who 
suffered  uncomplainingly  and  labored  and  planned  even  unto  the 
last  day,  who  held  faith  both  in  God  and  in  man  and  worked 
to  make  practical  everyday  life  a  better  thing  and  to  see 
others  lifted  up  to  the  realization  of  the  divine  spark  in  them— 
is  best  expressed  in  these  verses  found  in  his  room  after  their 
author  had  obtained  his  rest : 

THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  DEATH. 
As  mammoth  monster  of  primeval  times, 
Of  strange  and  hybrid  types,  which  still  survive 
In  griffins  fought  by  legendary  Knights, 
Are  but  the  ancestors  of  nobler  man; 
So  moves  the  cycle  of  the  life  of  Death, 
The  body's  fear,  that  is  the  spirit's  hope. 

L 
First,  Childhood  sees  in  Death  a  cruel  Hag; 
A  witch,  who  robs  us  of  the  lives  we  love 
And  makes  us  put  their  bodies  underground; 
A  Juggernaut,  a  ruthless  enemy 
Paroling  some  for  life  on  good  behavior, 
But  seizing  hostages  from  all  who  travel 
By  land  or  water;  from  the  old,  the  sick, 
The  cradle,  or  the  heroes*  battle  line. 
And  ever  crying  out :  "The  best  for  Me  !** 
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II. 

To  Youth  she  seems  a  gray  and  frowning  Fate 

Waiting,  with  shears  in  hand,  beside  the  cords 

That  bind  the  soul  to  bells  that  chime  of  Fame 

That  he  may  ring  diem — or  be  deafened  by  them; 

Or  to  the  ever-turning  wheels  of  Power 

That  he  may  rule  them— K)r  be  slave  to  them; 

Or  to  the  golden  mines  that  scar  the  world. 

That  he  may  build  his  house  upon  a  shaft 

And  thence  enrich  himself — or  fall  therein.  i 

III.  I 

The  Youth  becomes  a  Man;  and  Death  more  fair.  ^  ' 

In  dreams  her  eyes  awake,  and  seem  to  look 

Into  the  mysteries  of  Past  and  Future. 

But  silence  broods  upon  her  marble  mouth. 

A  Sibyl  she,  who  will  not  prophesy, 

If  aught  there  be  beyond  her  cave,  or  not.  .j 

IV. 
The  Man  who  grows  no  more  begins  to  die; 
Death  labors  in  the  waving  fields  of  Time. 
For  every  sheaf  she  piles  upon  the  back 
Of  Man  the  Worker,  brighter  grows  her  face. 

V. 
At  length,  with  book  in  hand,  and  moving  lips, 
A  learned  Lady  she,  and  he  a  Pupil. 
Her  slender  finger  points  him  to  the  way, 
While  in  her  steady  gaze  there  grows  a  smile 
As  ripples  light  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

VI. 
Now  Man  more  slowly  treads  his  beaten  path 
With  shoulders  burden-bent  toward  Earth. 
But  Death,  his  Friend,  speaks  to  him  words  of  cheer. 
Or  walks  beside  and  hums  a  Marseillaise, 
A  gentle  touch,  and  lo!  a  burden  falls; 
Another,  and  another,  glide  away. 
And  when  he  looks  behind  him,  they  are  gone. 

VII. 
And  at  the  last,  how  beautiful  is  Death  1 
The  golden  hues  of  autumn  in  her  hair; 
Eyes  like  twin  stars  of  Bethlehem,  that  look 
From  azure  depths  upon  the  dawn  of  God, 
And  lips  that  ever  part  in  kindest  words. 
Nay,  singing,  like  Cecilia  come  again. 
The  songs  and  dreams  that  lovers  learn  of  Love. 
And  he,  a  Bridegroom,  leaves  all  Earth  behind, 
And  kisses  and  embraces  her  for  ages. 

John  Bell  Henneman. 
The  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
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[ld's  translation  o; 

Beowulf  and  thb  Finnisburgh  Fragmknt.  Translated  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish, with  an  Introductory  Sketch  and  Notes.  By  Clarence  Griffin 
Child,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  159.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

How  piquant  and  bold — ^and  how  justifiable! — to  offer  a 
translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  "Beowulf,"  to  the  public 
for  fifteen  cents  in  paper  or,  by  paying  ten  cents  more,  bound 
well  in  cloth.  This  is  what  the  editors  of  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  have  done,  aided  by  the  scholarship  of  Professor 
Clarence  G.  Child,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Child's  version  is  in  prose,  but  a  prose  infused  with 
poetic  traits.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  one  with  Saxon 
blood  in  him  touches  the  old  national  material !  To  Saxons, 
"Beowulf"  has  proved  very  attractive  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  America,  Gamett,  Lesslie  Hall,  Tinker,  and  now 
Child,  have  translated  the  poem ;  in  England,  Earle,  Clark  Hall, 
and  the  poet  William  Morris,  assisted  by  the  English  editor 
of  "Beowulf,"  Wyatt.  A  cheap  yet  faithful  version  like 
this,  with  strong  literary  flavor,  will  conduce  not  only  to  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  poem,  but  to  a  study  of  the  epic  genus  in  our 
English  literature  in  the  development  from  the  epic  of  growth 
to  the  great  epic  that  is  made — from  "Beowulf"  with  the  "Bal- 
lads" and  "Morte  D' Arthur"  to  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  and 
thence  to  the  "Faerie  Queene"  and  "Paradise  Lost."  Even 
translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey"  and  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  not  to  name  the  European  mediaeval  epics — for  ex- 
ample, the  "Song  of  Roland"  in  this  same  series — if  not  ver- 
sions in  the  original  tongues,  may,  in  such  a  process,  be  brought 
in  for  comparison. 

In  regard  to  the  version  before  us.  Professor  Child  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  exceedingly  good  translation  of  "Beo- 
wulf." The  translation  has  several  advantages  over  previous 
attempts  in  that  it  avoids  the  excessive  use  of  archaic  words 
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and  the  stilted  and  cumbrous  turns  of  expression  commorily 
employed,  and  combines  with  the  latest  scholarly  researches  a 
certain  literary  quality  which  is  rare  in  work  of  this  character. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  the 
scholar  and  to  the  general  reader  as  well,  but  in  this  instance  the 
translator  seems  to  have  skillfully  and  successfully  steered  this 
middle  course.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  dark  passages 
and  disputed  points,  but  none  save  the  specialist  will  know  that 
the  translator  was  confronted  with  any  obscurities  or  difficul- 
ties. The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  clear,  straightforward, 
vigorous  prose  narrative ;  and  the  student  will  be  grateful  for 
the  succinct  history  of  the  poem  given  in  the  introduction  and 
the  close  rendering  of  the  original.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
claiming  for  this  translation  a  high  place  among  works  of  its 
kind.  J.  B.  H.  and  L.  W.  P.,  Jr. 


AN  OFFICIAL  LIFE  OF  ZOLA. 

Emile  Zola^  Novelist  and  Reformer.  An  Account  of  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Ernest  A^f^ed  Viretelly.  Illustrated  by  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes. John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  York. 
MDCCCCIV.    Pp.  xiv,  560. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  in  many  ways  a  notable  work — not 
so  much  as  a  biography  or  a  criticism,  but  as  a  setting  forth  of 
many  details  in  Zola's  life  hitherto  not  generally  known,  and  as 
a  portrayal  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  endeavor  in  a  singularly 
marked  life.  In  that  career  some  four  episodes  stand  out  as 
particularly  prominent :  the  formative  influences  and  emotions 
of  Zola's  youth  in  and  around  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  Southern 
France,  where  his  father  was  a  noted  engineer ;  the  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  "naturalism"  in  literature  and  the  planning 
and  carrying  out,  through  years  of  laborious  work,  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquart  Series ;  the  persecution  of  the  elder  Vizetelly,  the 
father  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  for  publishing  and  selling 
Zola's  works  in  London ;  and  Zola's  interjection  of  self  into  the 
discussions  of  the  Dreyfus  case  and  his  courageous  and  patriotic 
stand  in  the  celebrated  "I  accuse"  open  letter. 

The  reader  feels  that  the  author  of  this  biography  writes  with 
the  fervor  of  an  apostle,  who  has  suffered  with  and  for  his  au- 
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thor,  and  who  at  last  is  making  a  full  and  definite  explanation 
and  advocacy  of  the  positions  taken.  The  attitude  is  at  times 
acridly  tinged,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Already  of 
his  own  initiative  an  interpreter  and  translator  of  Zo\2i^  the  per- 
secution which  the  elder  Vizetelly,  the  author's  father,  had  to 
undergo  in  London  has  embittered  the  son  and  filled  his  soul 
with  scorn,  and  he  enters  into  Zola's  defense  with  far  more  en- 
ergy than  he  otherwise  might.  But  in  truth  it  requires  a  be- 
liever to  interpret,  even  if  he  may  not  convince.  Only  thus  do 
we  understand  even  where  we  may  not  follow. 

Whether  Zola  was  not  more  reformer  than  artist  can  scarcely 
now  be  doubted.    It  is  not  so  much  by  his  literary  art — in  this 
the  despised  Daudet  far  excels  him — as  through  his  fora 
and  energy  and  will  and  controversies  that  Zola  demands  atten- 
tion.   His  fame  as  novelist  and  expounder  of  life  seems  likely 
to  rest  chiefly  on  the  Rougon-Macquart  Series,  a  series  of  twen- 
ty volumes,  probably  suggested  by  Balzac's  "La  Comedie  Hu- 
maine,"  upon  which  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life.    This  se- 
ries contains  "L'Assommoir,"  the  serial  issue  of  which  obtained 
the  sensation  of  a  scandal  in  1876-78,  and  represents  works  as 
varied  in  character  and  treatment  as  "L' Argent,"  "Le  Reve," 
"La  Bete  Humaine,"  "Germinal,"  "Nana,"  "La  Terre,"  "Li 
Debacle,"  and  "Le  Docteur  Pascal."    Later  he  wrote  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  three  cities,  Lourdes,  Paris,  Rome.    Last  of  all 
he  entered  upon  his  four  evangels,  only  three  of  which  he  lived 
to  finish:  Fruitfulness,  Labor,  Truth,  and  Justice.     It  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  of  great  force 
for  one  man  to  accomplish,  even  though  one  finds  in  it  much 
that  is  disagreeable  and  oppressive. 

When  Zola's  work  is  traced,  step  by  step,  his  attitude  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  which  came  to  many  as  a  surprise  and  may  be  said 
to  have  revolutionized  general  sentiment  in  his  favor,  seems  but 
a  natural  outcome  from  his  previous  life.  Everything  was  in- 
tense and  exaggerated  and  indomitable  about  the  man-^is 
many  unlovable  traits  as  well  as  the  admirable  ones.  His  con- 
tinued candidacy  for  the  French  Academy  was  an  illustration 
of  his  will,  based  solely  on  the  determination  to  fight  for  a  prin- 
ciple; for  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  unavailing.    A  man 
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of  this  character  was  bom  for  tragedy  in  his  life ;  and  not  the 
least  tragic  episode  was  the  dreadful  death  by  suffocation. 

The  critical  portions  of  Mr.  Vizetelly's  book  do  not  strike 
one  so  favorably  as  the  others.  The  volume  is  too  far  written 
with  an  eye  to  British  prejudices.  While  this  will  serve  to 
stimulate  interest  for  the  time,  it  must  also  cease  ultimately 
to  satisfy.  The  appendix  on  the  English  translations  of  Zola's 
works  and  the  index  bring  together  in  short  compass  much  val- 
uable material. 


NBW  LBTTBRS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE. 

New  Lbttbrs  and  Memorials  of  Janb  Welsh  Carlylb.  Annotated  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Edited  bj  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  with  sixteen  illus- 
trations. In  two  volumes.  John  Lane :  The  Bodlej  Head,  London  and 
New  York.    MDCCCCIII. 

That  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  best  letter  writers  we  have  in 
our  literature — a  literature  unusually  rich  in  its  letter  writers — 
we  knew  already  from  the  "Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,"  edited  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  and  pub- 
lished some  twenty  years  ago.  And  to  one  who  had  imagination 
the  picture  then  left  was,  on  the  whole,  a  definite  and  a  correct 
one,  not  to  be  greatly  altered  by  fresh  revelations.  Yet  we  are 
grateful,  none  the  less,  for  these  new  letters,  giving  us  renewed 
intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating  minds  of  her  time. 
We  can  only  regret  the  temper  which  occasioned  their  editing 
and  which  is  often  too  far  obtruded.  The  letters  constitute  doc- 
imients  for  themselves — let  them  be  so.  The  introduction  of  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  is  at  times  harsh  and  violent,  even 
though  the  grounds  for  the  indignation  may  be  natural  and 
righteous.  We  do  not  care  again  to  enter  upon  the  Froude-Car- 
lyle  controversy.  We  may  condemn  Froude's  methods,  and  yet 
trust  posterity  to  exercise  some  imagination  in  getting  at  the 
truth.  Certainly  posterity  is  not  to  be  bullied  and  forced  to 
think  as  we  should  like  it  on  all  points.  Surely  it  is  not  de- 
fending Carlyle  to  insist  in  turn  on  the  wife's  weaknesses,  to 
emphasize  a  morphine  habit,  mental  aberrations,  etc.,  etc.,  as  is 
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done  here.    Carlyle's  fame  is  too  undoubted  to  be  served  in  this 
mistaken  way.    Animosities  on  either  side  will  not  avail  much. 

The  merit  and  interest  and  charm  of  the  two  volumes  rest 
altogether  in  the  letters  themselves,  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous outpourings  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that 
Great  Britain  has  produced.  Mated  likewise  to  a  wonderf uHy 
endowed  man  who  was  a  writer  as  well,  she  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  expression  of  self  in  various  notes  and  letters  of  a  va- 
riedly intimate  nature.  These  extend  from  1825  to  1865,  a  pe- 
riod of  forty  years,  and  supplement  Froude's  earlier  voltuncs. 
Carlyle's  annotations  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  grive  a 
fuller  insight  into  the  relations  and  character  of  this  gifted  pair. 
People  with  imagination  knew  how  to  accept  the  letters  which 
came  before;  and  people  will  use  the  same  imagination  in  read- 
ing these;  and  in  the  end  the  resultant  opinion  is  not  apt  either 
to  alter  much  or  to  go  far  astray. 
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The  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  St.  Louis,  September  19-24,  in  connection  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  was  significant  in  that  a  display 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  material  progress  of  the  world  did  not 
and  could  not  neglect  the  corresponding  work  and  progress  in 
scholarship)  and  thought.  The  result  was  a  notable  gathering 
of  men  of  many  nationalities  and  of  wide  though  correlated  in- 
terests, the  most  distinguished  in  literary  work  probably  being 
Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  of  England.  On  the  opening  day,  after  an  intro- 
ductory history  of  the  undertaking  made  by  President  Harper, 
of  Chicago,  in  the  absence  of  President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  the 
accredited  representatives  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Italy  were  introduced,  and  a  formal  paper  on 
the  progress  of  the  scientific  spirit  was  read  by  the  President  of 
the  Congress,  Simon  Newcomb.  The  following  day  the  several 
divisions  and  departments  were  organized,  the  Grand  Division 
of  Historical  Science  starting  off  with  a  strong  and  searching 
paper  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  who  out- 
lined the  constructive  work  of  the  historian  of  the  future  and  in- 
timated the  imaginative  and  divinative  qualities  he  must  possess. 
The  department,  History  of  Language,  was  also  well  intro- 
duced by  papers  from  President  Wheeler,  of  California,  and 
Professor  Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  being  afterwards  still  further 
subdivided  into  Comparative,  Semitic,  Indo-Iranian,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Romance,  and  Germanic  sections.  The  two 
speakers  in  the  English  Language  section,  Professors  Jesperson, 
of  Copenhagen,  and  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  both  emphasized 
syntactical  problems.  Two  distinguished  foreign  scholars  rep- 
resented Romance  and  Germanic  Languages :  Professors  Paul 
Meyer,  of  Paris,  and  Edward  Sievers,  of  Leipzig. 

In  comparison  with  the  language  side  of  the  study,  the  His- 
tory of  Literature,  at  least  in  its  English  branches,  seemed 
to  be  more  disorganized  not  only  in  the  absence"  or  pres- 
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ence  of  speakers,  but  even  in  any  essential  agreement  by 
the  speakers  themselves  as  to  the  canons  of  literature  and  the 
principles  of  literary  criticism.  Taking  the  utterances  by 
the  several  representatives  of  the  English  Literature — ^and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  under  the  broad  heads  of  "General 
Literature"  and  "Belles-Lettres"  all  the  representatives  should 
have  been  from  the  one  department  of  English — ^there  were  the 
widest  discrepancies,  in  attitude,  method,  and  results.  No 
Chairman  of  the  department  History  of  Literature  was  obtain- 
able, Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  who  had  been  oflFered  the 
position,  being  unable  to  accept.  The  first  speaker,  Professor 
Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  had  also  declined,  and  Profess- 
or Gayley,  of  California,  had  been  substituted.  The  second 
speaker,  Professor  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  was  present,  but  was 
suffering  too  much  with  his  eyes  to  read  his  paper,  which  neces- 
sarily lost  much  of  its  feeling  by  being  read  by  another.  The 
section  in  English  Literature  failed  altogether  to  come  off. 
Both  the  Chairman,  Professor  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  and  the 
first  speaker.  Professor  Gummere,  of  Haverford,  were  unable 
to  be  present,  and  the  paper  of  Professor  Hoops,  of  Heidelberg, 
on  "Problems  of  English  Literature,"  which  dealt  rather  with 
certain  categories  of  that  literature,  was  reserved  for  the  section 
of  Belles-Lettres.  Here  again  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  of 
Paris,  was  not  at  hand,  though  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of 
Columbia,  well  sustained  both  himself  and  his  subject  in  a  liter- 
ary paper  on  the  spirit  of  literature  as  interpreted  by  the  mod- 
ems. M.  Brunetiere  was  substituted  by  Professor  Schofield,  of 
Harvard,  who  treated  what  the  study  of  literature  means  and 
should  include. 

In  the  number  of  appointments  among  Southern  institutions 
the  University  of  Virginia  easily  led.  Professor  Noah  K.  Da- 
vis being  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy, Professors  Mallet  and  Stone  being  the  Chairmen  of  the  sec- 
tions on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Astrometry  respectively.  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Harrison  having  a  paper  in  the  department  of  Liter- 
ature, and  Professor  M.  W;  Humphreys  one  in  the  section  of 
Greek  Language.  Also  Professor  Gildersleeve,  a  former  in- 
structor at  Virginia,  might  be  included  in  the  list.    Other  repre- 
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sentatives  from  the  Southern  States  were  Bishop  Gailor,  of  Se- 
wanee,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  section  on  Religious  Work ; 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt,  Chairman  of  the  section  on 
Personal  Religious  Influence;  Professor  Moore,  of  Vanderbilt, 
Chairman  of  the  section  on  Social  Structure;  and  Professor 
Fortier,  of  Tulane,  who  prepared  a  paper  on  Romance  Litera- 
ture. 


The  purpose  of  the  "Select  Translations  from  Old  English 
Poetry,"  by  Professor  Cook,  of  Yale,  and  Dr.  Tinker  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company),  is  to  create  an  interest  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  period  by  showing  the  variety 
in  character  and  extent  of  that  poetry  in  itself,  as  well  as  the 
differences  in  the  several  modes  of  translation  adopted.  There 
are  prose  versions  and  poetical  versions — ^and  of  the  latter  a 
great  variety  of  stanzas,  line  forms,  and  verse  methods.  Which 
of  these  several  ways  is  best  has  been  the  subject  of  ardent  and 
even  violent  controversy.  While  admitting  the  advantage  that 
prose  has  in  its  faithfulness  of  rendering  and  general  ease,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  all  translating 
were  of  one  type  and  particularly  if  what  was  originally  intend- 
ed as  verse  could  not  inspire  others  to  reproduce  the  effect  upon 
them  in  verse  measures  of  their  own.  As  to  how  successful 
these  may  have  been,  some  sort  of  judgment  may  be  passed  in 
scanning  the  extracts.  But  most  of  all  the  reader  is  impressed 
with  the  wide  interest  attaching  to  the  early  poetic  forms  and. 
expression  of  our  race  and  language. 


The  following  publications  have  been  received : 
From  John  Lane :  "A  Later  Pepys :  The  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery,  1758- 
1825,"  edited  by  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen,  in  two  volumes;  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Colo- 
nies," by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  edited  by  M.  Oppenheim,  in  four 
volumes ;  two  booklets  of  the  "Flowers  of  Parnassus,"  xx-xxi, 
a  series  of  Famous  Poems  Illustrated :  "The  Tomb  of  Bums," 
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by  William  Watson,  with  nine  illustrations  by  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
and  "A  Littie  Child's  Wreath,"  sonnets  by  Elizabeth  Radid 
Chapman,  with  introduction  by  Mrs.  Meynell  aad  illpstrations 
by  Graham  Robertson. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company :  "Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to 
Mary  Gladstone,"  edited,  with  an  introductory  memoir,  by  Her- 
bert Paul. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons :  "The  Theory  of  Business  En- 
terprise," by  T.  Veblen,  of  Chicago. 

From  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. :  "The  Poetical  Works  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti,"  with  introduction  by  W.  M.  Rossetti  (The  Glad- 
stone Edition);  Shakespeare's  "The  Tragedie  of  MacAeth," 
First  Folio  Edition,  prepared  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke ;  "Twenty  Famous  Naval  Battles :  Salamis  to  Santiago," 
by  E.  K.  Rawson,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.:  A  new  volume  of  the  Ardcn 
Shakespeare:  "Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,"  edited  by  F.  W.  Moor- 
man, of  Leeds ;  "A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History,"  by  D.  C 
Munro,  of  Wisconsin ;  "Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing,"  by 
G.  C.  Anthony,  of  Tufts  College;  "Plane  and  Solid  Geometry/* 
by  A.  L.  Candy,  of  Nebraska ;  "Essentials  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,"  by  A.  H.  Espenshade,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

From  Henry  Holt  &  Co. :  "America,  Asia,  and  the  PadSc, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  Its  Re- 
sults," by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 

From  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. :  "The  New  South,  and  Other 
Addresses,  by  Henry  W.  Grady,"  edited  by  Edna  H.  Lee  Tur- 
pin ;  "The  Southern  Poets :  Selected  Poems  of  Lanier,  Timrod, 
and  Hayne,"  edited  by  J.  W.  Abemethy,  of  Brooklyn. 

From  the  American  Tract  Society :  "The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Concerning  God  the  Father,"  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  LouiV 
ville.  Also  the  pamphlet  Report  of  the  Committee  on  "A  Pho- 
netic English  Alphabet,"  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Chairman  (Publishers'  Printing  Company,  New  York). 
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THE  SEWANEE   REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


THIS  RsvtBW  has  just  completed  its  eleventh  year  and 
celebrated  its  eleventh  anniversary.  It  is  devoted  to  re- 
views of  leading  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  gen- 
eral literature  as  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
popular  magazines  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they 
receive  in  specialist  publications.  In  other  words,  the 
Review  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English 
Reviews  than  is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated 
below.  Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  inclosed.  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  consists  of  128  large  octavo  pages,  printed 
on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  are  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  of  each  year.  Subscription  price,  $2  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  50  cents  each.  A  few 
complete  sets,  Volumes  I.  to  XI.  (1893-1903),  are  still  to  be 
obtained  at  a  special  price« 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
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Half  Page .... 
Quarter  Page. 
Eighth  Page.. 


One  Time. 


$16  00 
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Two  Times. 


Three  Times. 


$30  00 
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Four  Times. 


$50  00 
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^iddress  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 
Sbwanbb,  Tenn. 
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T.  J.  MOONBY,  M.  P.  ROONBY, 

PresUemi,  Treasurer. 

T.  J.  MOONEY  CO., 


Nashville,  Tenn., 


FINE  PLUMBING. 


Large  Stock  of  Plumbers',  Gas,  and  Steam 
Fitters'  Supplies.  Gas  Machines.  Steam 
and  Hot- Water  Heating  and  Ventilating, 
Ice  Machine,  Cold  Storage  Apparatus.  .  . 


Gas  and  Electric  Chandeliers,  Dynamos, 
Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  and 


ALL  KINDS  OP  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES. 


Office  and  Salesroom,  617  Church  Street 
Warehouse  and  Shop,  in  rear  of  140,  142,  and  144  N.  Spruce  Street 

Telephone,  641. 
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